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PYear  ISJy,  with  occasional  Observations  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Aborigines.     By  Thomas  Nuttall,  F.L.S.    Philadelphia. 

'  I  'HE  three  works  before  us  afford  a  tolerable  description  of  that 
•*•  importaTit  portion  of  North  America,  which  lies  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Allegliany  mountains  and  is  included  between  them 
and  that  part  of  the  continued  chain  of  the  Andes,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains: — an  immense  territory, 
which  of  late  years  has  drawn  off  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
population  of  those  provinces  of  the  United  Stales,  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Allejrhanies.     To  give  a  general  idea  of  its  ex- 

ktenl,  we  need  only  say  that  its  width  (about  the  parallel  of  38°  N. 
lat.)  may  be  taken  at  '20  degrees  of  longitude ;  and  its  length, 
(from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  swell  in  the  surface  which 
divides  the  northern  front  the  southern  waters,)  at  about  the  snme 
number  of  degrees  of  latitude; — embracing  an  area  of  J, 140,000 

I  square  geographical  miles,  the  whole  of  which  is  drained  by  the 
IMississippi ;  M'hich,  in  the  long  course  of  a  thousand  leagues, 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian  line,  receives  a  vast  multitude  of 
streams,  some  of  them  as  large  as  itself,  aivd  most  of  them  navi- 
gable for  many  hundred  niiles  from  their  respective  points  of  con- 
fluence,^the  united  waters  of  which  it  pours  in  one  vast  body  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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2  .,  The  Valley  of  the  Mmiisippi. 

History  Iwb  supplied  as  wi(h  no  memorials  on  which  to  form  even 
a  conj^ctui'e  of  the^tiit«  pf  thi$  extensive' valley  in  ages  {^st;  and 
the  only  testimony  that  remains  of  its  once  being  inhabited 'by  a 
more  numerous,  powerful,  and  inlelligent  race  of  Indians  than  the 
present,  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  large  mounds  of  earth  fre- 
quently met  with  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  and  within  which 
are  found  the  remains  of  human  skeletons^  pottery,  and  other 
articles  of  a  superior  and  different  kind  from  those  now  in  use 
among  the  natives,  who  have  made  but  few  advances  towards  civi- 
lization, and  are  thinly .  scattered  over  this  immense  surface;  pro- 
bably not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  .00,000  souls,  or  little  more 
than  three  individuals  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  :  even  these 
Scanty  numbers  are  dwindling  away  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  proba- 
ble that,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  an  unmixed  native  Indian, 
or  Red-skin,  will  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  and  the  Cherookees, 
the  Chickasaws,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  Quapaws  be  known  only 
by  name. 

Of  these  works,  which  are  all  respectable,  the  first  two  are  by 
members  of  expeditions  set  forth  under  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  third  by  a  private  individual,  an  Englishman.  From 
the  instructions  to  Major  Long,  it  appears  that  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition was  directed  to  *  military  and  scientific  pursuits ;'  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  addition  to  a  party  of  soldiers,  a  journal-writer,  bota- 
nist, zoologist,  geologist,  assistant  naturalist,  and  painter,  were 
attached  to  it.  They  embarked  at  Pittsburgh  on  board  the  steam- 
boat '  The  Western  Engineer;'  dropped  down  the  Ohio;  asceoded 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth. of  the  Platte,  whete 
they  wintered  and  discharged  the  steam-boat ;  they  then  followed  the 
Platte  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  skirted  their  base  to 
the  southward ;  when  they  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
desciended  the  Arkansas,  and  the  other  the  Canadian,  which  they  mis- 
took for  Uie  Red  River ;  and,  on  regaining  the  Mississippi,  broke  up 
and  returned  to  their  several  homes.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  navigated  the 
chain  of  the  great  lakes  from  Buffalo  ;  crossed  from  Lake  Superior 
into  Sandy  Lake ;  thence  iiito  the  Mississippi,  which  he  ascended 
to  its  source ;  then  descended  as' far  as  the  junction  of  the  Oiiscons- 
ing  River,  by  wrhich,  and  the  Fox  River,  he  crossed  into  LakiB 
Michigan.  Mr.  Nuttall  descended  the  Ohio,  and  proceeded  up 
die  Arkansas  as  far  as  the  Verdigris  River,  examining  the  botany 
and  geology  of  the  neighbouring  country  on  both  sides.  Thus  their 
combined  observations  embrace  a  very  large  portion  of  the  valley 
in  question,  and  ours  will  be  drawn  indiscriminately  from  all  of 
them. 

^  Pittsburgh,  from  whence  Major  Long's  party  and  also  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  started,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  the 
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Monangalieia,  whose  united  streams  form  the  great  river  Ohio'. 
The  sources  of  the  Alleghany  are  dislributed  along  the  souths 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  so  neur  to  it,  that  the  two  naviga« 
liona  are  interrupted  only  by  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles.  Other 
rivers  open,  with  sliK  less  interruption,  a  commuuication  by  water 
between  the  gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  as  we  bhall  notice 
hereafter.  Pittsburgh,  it  is  said,  owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to  the 
beds  of  coal  whicli  abound  in  its  neighbourhood;  which  are  about 
six  feet  thick,  and  arc  worked  by  horizontal  drifts.  Immediately 
under  the  coal  is  a  stratum  of  micaceous  sandstone,  and  beneath 
this,  calcareous  rock,  conlaining  masses  of  terehratn/ites.  At 
Wheeling,  lower  down  on  the  Ohio,  is  also  a  bed  of  coal  of  the  same 
thickness,  but  it  lies  benenlh  the  limestone,  and  ou  that  account  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Nuttall  as  a  second  bed. 

'J^he  coal  formation  would  seem  to  be  of  vast  extent  along  the 
banks  of  the  Alleghany;  indications  of  it  appear  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  where  there  is  a  fsprinw 
which  throws  up  such  (juautitics  of  a  bituminous  oil,  that  a  single 
person  may  collect  several  gallons  daily,  'llie  same  indication^ 
every  where  present  tliemselves  along  the  whole  western  slope  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  '  Whenever,* 
says  Mr.  James,  '  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  britie- 
springs,  we  have  usually  found  them  in  connection  with  an  argil- 
laceous sandstoite,  bearing  impressions  of  pfii/tu/j/tes,  cnlmarioy 
and  those  tessellated  zoof)/iyies,ao  common  about  many  coal-beds.' 
At  the  very  summit  of  the  Laurel  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  the 
sandstones  of  the  coal  formation  begin  to  appear,  alternating  with 
narrow  beds  of  bituminous  clay-blate.  *  Here,'  coiitiuues  Mr. 
James,  ♦  coal-beds  Imve  been  explored,  and,  ut  the  time  of  oui* 
visit,  coals  were  sold  at  the  pit  for  ten  cents  (sixpence)  the  busljel.' 

The  town  of  Wheeling,  from  its  more  favourable  situation  on: 
the  Ohio  and  its  beds  of  coal,  has  of  late  years  become  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  Pittsburgh.  It  is  here  that  the  great  national  road 
from  Cumberland  terminates,  being  carried  over  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  at  an  expense  of  one  million  eight  hun 
dred  thousand  dollars.  From  hence  it  is  intended  to  cross  tlie 
Ohio,  and  running  in  a  direct  line,  about  west  by  north,  close  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  strike  the  Mississippi 
in  lat.  41°  50'  N.  long.  8!)°  50'  W. 

Half-way  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  tlie 
town  of  Cincinnati,  which,  from  2500  inhabitants,  the  number  it 
contained  in  1 8 10,  had  increased,  in  1819,  to  about  12,000.  The 
intermediate  country  is  described  as  eminently  beautiful,  consisting 
of  hill  and  dale,  the  swells  being  not  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
Ar&^  feet  high,  covered  with  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  and  em- 
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botfoining '  a  calm  atod  majestic  river-^'  from'  whose  unniffljed 
surface/  says  Mr.  James,  *  the  broad  outline  of  the  hills  is  reflected 
with  a  distinctness  equal  to  that  with  which  it  is  imprinted  upon 
the  azure  vault  of  the  sky.'  The  rolling  surface,  as  it  is  called,  is 
generally  fertile,  and  will  produce,  by  the  rude  ordinary  culture^ 
about  fifty  bushels  of  maize  per  acre.  The  trees  of  most  luxuriant 
growth  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  are  the  hemlock 
spruce,  and  the  great  Weymouth  pine;  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  lofty  of  the  American  forest.  Tiie 
smooth  straight  trunk  of  five  or  six  feet  diameter  runs  to  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  high,  and,  crowned  with  a  dense  conical  top,  towers 
above  all  other  trees  of  the  forest,  like  the  palms  of  the  tropics. 
Next  to  these  are  the  beech,  birch,  sugar-maple,  elm,  and  hickory. 
Two  species  of  aesculus,  or  horse-chestnut,  are  common ;  the  fruit 
of  one  of  tlieui  having  upon  it  an  oblong  spot,  gives  to  the  tree 
the  name  of  the  htick-eye ;  and  as  it  is  only  found  in  the  western 
states,  the  indigenous  back-w,oodsman  is  often  called  Buck-eye,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  eastern  emigrants,  who  rejoice  in  the  name 
of  Yankees. 

The  river  at  the  falls  or  rapids,  near  Louisville,  descends  about 
twenty-two  feet  in  a  distance  of  less  than  two  miles ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  these  is  the  town  of  Shippingsport.  From  hence  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  the  banks  gradually  descend,  till,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  from  their  confluence,  the  whole  surface  on 
both  sides,  and  between  the  rivers,  is  one  continued  inundation  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  time  of  floods.  The  soil 
is  of  course  alluvial,  and  covered  with  dense  forests;  among  whidi 
occur  large  patches  of  what  Mr.  Nuttail  calls  '  impenetrable  and 
sempervirent  Catie-hraUes.'  These  reedy  plants  ( Arundinariu 
Macrosperma),  rising  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  exclude  by  their 
opaque  shade  nearly  every  herbaceous  plant.  The  lowness  of 
the  country  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  .the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi  causing  a  reflux  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  for 
more  than  thirty  miles,  and  those  of  tlie  Ohio  retarding  the  cur- 
rent of  the  former  fully  to  the  same  extent. 

•  The  forests  here  are  deep  and  gloomy,  swarming  with  innumerable 
mosquitoes,  and  the  ground  overgrown  with  enormous  nettles.  There 
is  no  point  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  which 
a  distant  prospect  can  be  bad.  Standing  in  view  of  the  junction  of 
these  magnificent  rivers,  meeting  almost  from  opposite  extremities  of 
the  continent,  and  each  impressed  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
regions  from  which  it  descends,  we  seem  to  imagine  ourselves  capable 
of  comprehending  at  one  view  all  that  vast  region  between  the  summits 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  feel  a  degree  of 
impatience  at  finding  all  our  prospects  limited  by  an  inconsiderable 
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of  the  forest.' — James,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

The  leiigtii  of  the  course  of  the  Ohio  is  stated  by  Mr.  James  at 
«iie  thousand!  and  ihirty-lhrei;  miles;  nmititainiiig,  witli  few  e.xcrep- 
ijons,  ail  uriifcirui  gentle  turreiil  of  clear  trauspareiit  water,  whose 
rapidity  on  ait  average  ia  not  more  than  two  and  a  haff  miles  an  hour, 
with  a  descent  of  i»ne  inches  a  mile,  (four  inches  ami  a  half  come 
nearer  the  truth ;)  the  range  of  liigli  and  low  water,  between  the 
higliest  and  lowest  ebbs,  u()wardit  of  sixty  feet.  When  flooded, 
vessels  of  iJOO  tons  burden  may  ascend  as  high  as  Cincinnati.  The 
larger  steam- boats  however,  which  run  on  the  Mississi|)|M  and  the 
Ohio,  usually  slojj  at  i5hi|»pingsport ;  the  smaller  kinds  only,  not 
exceeding  seventy  tons,  proteediijg  to  Piitsbiirgh,  and  those  only 
for  a  few  months  in  the  year.  Chains  o\'  rocks  crossing  the  river 
in  two  or  three  places,  and  shallow  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  are 
not  the  only  ini|»edimeiits  to  llie  navigation  of  the  Ohio;  a  more 
constant  source  of  danger  arises  Ironi  the  roots  and  stems  of  siuikeu 
trees,  or  those  which  are  tloating  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
known,  by  nice  distinctions,  under  the  sonorous  and  classical  names 
of  snagSy  mags,  smcffeis,  and  piui/ters.  On  the  Afleghany  and  upper 
part  of  the  Ohio,  tiats  or  lafts,  licre  called  tirks,  are  the  common 
vessels  of  burden,  long  fleets  of  winch  may  be  seen  dropping  down 
with  the  current,  and  bearing  to  that  huid  of  promise,  which  lies 
*  beyond  the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down,'  whole  families  who 
have  embarked  on  one  frail  bottom  their  lior-scs,  cattle,  household 
furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  and,  in  sluirt,  all  their  worldly 
goods.  The  principal  tributaries  to  the  Ohio  are  the  Wabash  and 
its  branches,  the  Miami,  the  Sioto,  and  the  Wuskingum,  from  the 
northward;  the  Great  Kenaway,  the  Kentucky,  the  Cumberland, 
and  the  Tennessee  from  the  south-east.  The  last-mentioned  river, 
running  in  a  contrary  direction  for  two  hundred  miles  nearly,  at  no 
great  distance  from  and  parallel  to  the  Mississippi,  is  a  proof  of 
tlie  general  low  level  of  the  surface  on  this  jiart  oJ'  the  great  valley. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  *  Western  Engineer'  entered  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  vvc  must  leave  her  for  the  present,  to  accompany 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  considers  himself  '  as  the  only  man  living 
who  has  visited  both  the  source  and  the  mouth  of  ihiu  wonderful 
river.'  His  account  of  it  is  clearly  given,  and,  with  a  few  excepr 
lions,  we  doubt  not,  wit'i  snflicient  accuracy. 

The  Mississippi  originaU's  in  a  region  of  lakes  and  swamps, 
which  are  scattered  over  a  table-land,  extending  fiuni  ihe  Kocky 
Mountains  iieaily,  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  between  the  48th 
and  4i)lli  paiallels  of  latitude— some  of  which  pour  their  waters 
north  into  the  Polar  Sea — others,  nurlh-east,  into  liudsoir  s  Bay — 
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oUiers  again  east,  into  the  St.  Lawrence— and  others,  south,  into 
tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  assumes  the  Red  Cedar 
Lake  (which,  in  compliment  to  Governor  Cass,  he  is  pleased  to 
call  Cassina  Lake)  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  though  be. 
admits  that  a  river  falls  uito  it  from  Beesh  Lake,  sixty  miles  to 
die  north-west.  Calculating  from  Cassina,  he  makes  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  to  its  embouchure  (2978  miles,  and  from  the 
Beesh,  3O08  miles — comprehending  every  variety  of  climate,  from 
^Imost  constant  winter  (tbey  had  ice  in  July)  to  the  regions  of  per- 
petual verdure.  He  considers  its  physical  character  under  four 
natural  divisions,  as  indicated  by  the  rock  formation  of  its  bed  and 
banks,  the  forest  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions,  tbe  falls 
and  rapids  which  oppose  navigation,  aud  tbe  general  appearances 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

;  The  ^rst  division  extends  from  Cassina  Lake  to  the  Falls  of 
Peckagama,  a  distance  of  230  miles,  through  which  it  meanders 
with  a  gentle  current  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  with  a 
descent  of  three  inches  per  mile,  increasing  in  width  from'  60  to 
100  feet,  tbe  country  on  each  side  being  a  low  prairie  or  savannah 
covered  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  sword-grass,  and  other  aquatic 
plants.  A  few  yellow  pines  appear  in  the  dry  sandy  elevations  which 
terminate  the  prairies  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  which,  however,  in  its  extraordinary  sinuosities,  some- 
times approaches  them.  The  nature  of  these  savannahs  (under 
tbe  fascinating  name  of  prairies)  will  best  be  understood  from  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  description : 

*  While  sitting  in  our  canoes,  in  the  centre  of  this  prairie,  the  rank 
growth  of  grass,  rushes,  &cc.  completely  hid  the  adjoining  forests  from 
'^ew,  and  it  appeared  as  if  we  were  lost  in  a  boundless  field  of  waving 
grass.  Nothing  was  to  he  seen  but  the  sky  above,  and  the  lofty  fields 
of  nodding  grass,  oats,  and  reeds  upon  each  side  of  the  stream.  The 
monotony  of  the  view  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  been 
at  sea, — and  we  turned  away  with  the  same  kind  of  interest  to  admire 
the  birds  and  water-fowl,  who  have  chosen  this  region  for  their  abode. 
The  current  of  the  river  is  gentle,  its  velocity  not  exceeding  one  mile 
per  hour: — its  width  is  about  eighty  feet.' — Schoolcraft,  pp.  242,  243. 

In  this  region  of  gloom  and  desolation,  were  found  two  French- 
taen  located^  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians : 

*  In  the  person  of  one  of  these,  Mons.  D ,  we  witnessed  one 

of  the  most  striking  objects  of  human  misery.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  he  bad,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  taken  an  Indian  wife,  and  spent  several  winters  in  that  incle- 
ment region.  During  the  last,  he  was,  however,  caught  in  a  'severe 
snow  Sturm,  and  froze  both  his  feet  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  dropped 
off  shortly  after  bis  return  to  his  wigwam.  In  this  helpless  situation, 
he  was  supported  some  time  by  his  wife,  who  caught  fish  in  the  lake ; 
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but  she  at  last  deserted  kim;  and  an  our  anival,  he  had  soUisted 
several  months  upon  ilie  pi{^  weed  which  grew  around  his  cabin.  As 
he  was  unable  to  walk,  this  had  been  thrown  in  by  his  countryman,  or 
by  the  Incjians,  and  appeared  to  have  been  the  extent  of  their  benevo- 
lence. We  l'(JU(id  him  seated  in  a  small  bark  cabin,  on  a  rush  mat, 
with  the  Slumps  of  his  legs  tied  up  with  deerskins,  and  wholly  destitute 
of  covering.  He  was  poor  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree — his  beard 
was  long — cheeks  fallen  in — eyes  sunk,  but  darting  a  look  of  despair — 
and  every  bone  in  hisi  body  visible  through  the  skin.  He  could  speak 
no  Knglish,  but  was  continually  uttering  curses  in  his  mother  tongue, 
upon  his  own  existence,  and  apparently,  upon  all  that  surrounded  him. 
\\t:  could  oidy  endure  the  paintul  sight  li>r  a  moment,  :ind  hastened 
from  this  abode  of  liuniaii  wretchedness ;  but  before  leaving  the  village, 
Governor  Cass  sent  him  u  prest-nt  of  Indian  goods,  groceries,  ajid  am- 
munition, and  enga^ied  a  person  lo  convey  him  to  the  American  Fur 
Company's  Fort  at  Sandy  Lake,  where  he  could  slill  receive  the  atteii- 
tjon  due  to  sulTerJng  humanity.' — Id.  pp.  252,  2o3. 

The  second  division  commences  at  the  Falls  of  Peckagatna, 
M'here  the  first  rock  stratum  and  the  first  wooded  island  occur,  and 
extends  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  685  miles;  the 
width  increasing  from  300  to  BOO  feet,  from  the  niitnerous  tributary 
streams  falling  in  on  the  east  and  on  the  west ;  in  which  space  the 
impediments  lo  navigation  consist  of  thirty-five  rapids,  nineteen 
ripples,  and  the  Big  and  Little  FalU;  exclusive  of  which,  the 
mean  descent  is  reckoned  at  six  inches  a  mile,  and  its  velocity  at 
three  miles  an  hour.  At  the  Falls  of  the  Peckagama  the  savan- 
nahs cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  forests  of  elm,  maple,  larch,  oak, 
poplar  and  ash.  About  iOO  miles  lower  down,  the  black-walnut, 
and  at  300,  the  sycamore,  begin  to  make  their  appearance;  and 
here  also  arc  the  '  dry  prairies,'  which  continue  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  resort  of  the  buffalo,  the 
moose,  and  other  species  of  deer.  Granite  in  detached  masses 
and  in  beds  appears  at  the  rapids,  rising  in  some  places  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river;  but  the  banks  are  generally 
alluvial,  and  the  shores  abound  with  a  fresh  water  muscle  of  enor- 
mous size.  In  this  part  of  the  river,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  complains 
bitterly  of  iJk:  '  voracious  hordes  of  mosquitoes,'  whose  ravenous 
attacks,  he  tells  us,  require  a  different  species  of  philosophy  to 
resist  from  that  which  we  arc  called  upon  to  exercise  upon  the  sud- 
den occurrence  of  any  of  the  great  calamities  and  misfortunes  of 
life :  *  the  traveller,'  he  entphalically  adds,  *  who  is  prepared  to  with- 
stand the  savage  scalping  knife  and  the  enraged  bear,  has  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  which  is  too  miuute  to  be 
dreaded,  and  too  numerous  to  be  destroyed.' 

The  third  dii'isioii,  or  characteristic  change  in  the  river,  is  said 
to  e.xtend  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Authoity  to  the  couflucuce  of  the 
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MisMuri,  a  distance  of  843  miles.  Over  these  falls  the  Missis^ 
sit}pi  *  has  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  forty  feet.'  Here  the  banks 
of  the  river  begin  to  be  skirted  with  a  rugged  line  of  limestone 
rocks,  generally  denominated  bluffs^  which  rise  from  one  hundred 
to  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
g^wth  of  cedars  and  pines  on  their  summits.  The  width  of  the 
river  between  these  bluffs  is  about  600  feet.  Qne  hundred  miles 
below  the  falls,  the  river  expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water^ 
of  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  called  I^ke  Pepin. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  lofty  range  of  limestone  bluffs,  and 
on  the  M'est  by  an  elevatf^  prairie,  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered 
with  luxiuiant  pasturage.  On  issuing  from  this  lake,  the  Mis- 
sissippi exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  those  extensive  and  moving 
sand-bars,  innumerable  islands  and  channels,  drifts  and  snags, 
which  more  or  less  impede  navigation  to  its  very  mouth. 

In  this  division,  the  large  tributaries  which  it  receives,  are,  from 
the  west,  St.  Peter's,  the  Ocano,  Jowa,  Turkey,  Desmoines  and 
Salt  rivers ;  on  the  east,  the  St.  Croix,  Chippeway,  Black,  Ous- 
consing,  Rock  and  Illinois.  The  rapids  of  the  Rock  River  extend 
six  miles,  and  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  steam  navigation, 
although  keel-boats  and  large  barges  may  ascend.  The  rivers  St, 
Croix  and  Bois-brul6  connect,  by  a  short  portage,  the  Mississippi 
with  Lake  Superior,  as  do  also  the  Chippeway  and  the  Montreal; 
and  between  the  Ousconsing  and  Fox  Rivers,  the  portage  is  only 
a  mile  and  a  half  over  a  flat  country ;  and  so  trifling  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  level  of  the  two  streams  that,  during  the  time  of  high 
waters,  canoes  frequently  cross  from  one  river  to  the  other ;  and 
thus  is  the  Mississippi  also  connected  with  Lake  Michigan.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  general  level  of  this  part  of  America,  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  barrier  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  thrown 
across  the  embouchure  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo,  would  turn  the 
whole  of  the  waters  of  the  great  American  lakes  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  dry : — a  circumstance 
M'hich,  in  the  event  of  any  future  war^  will  greatly  facilitate  the  con- 
quest of  Canada ! 

At  the  Ousconsing,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  takes  leave  of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  a  description  of  that  part  of  it  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

*  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  between  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the 
lead  mines  of  Dubuque,  is  about  two  miles  in  width,  and  consists  of  a 
rich  deposit  of  alluvial  soil,  a  part  of  which  is  prairie,  and  the  remain- 
dej*  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  of  elm,  sugar  tree,  black  walnut,  ash, 
and  cotton  wood.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  corresponding  bluffs 
of  calcareous  rocks,  which  attain  a  general  elevation  of  four  hundred 
feet,  and  throw  an  interest  over  the  scene — which  prairies  and  forests 
—woody  islands,  and  winding  channels,  beautiful  and  picturesque  as 
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they  certainly  are,  musl  fail  to  create.  It  is  to  tliese  bluffs — now 
sbootini;  into  spiral  columns,  naked  and  cniinLling — now  sloping  into 
grassy  hills  or  intersected  by  hiteral  viilties — htre,  grouped  id  the  fan- 
tastic forms  of  some  aniiquuted  haltlement,  mocking  the  ingenuity  of 
roan — there,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  a  perpendicular 
wall — but  ever  varying — pleasing — ami  new — it  is  to  these  bluffs,  that 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi  o^ves  all  its  graiideur  and  magnifi- 
cence. Its  broad  and  gfittering  channel — its  woodless  prairies  and 
aspiiing  forests — its  flowering  shrubs  and  aniinatet!  pnuluclions — only 
serve  to  fill  up,  and  give  effect  to  the  imposing  outline,  so  boldly 
sketched  by  the  pencil  of  nature,  in  these  sublime  and  pleasing  bluRs.'— 
pp.  354,  355. 

The  fourth  division  of  tlie  physical  aspect  of  llie  Mississippi, 
according  to  Mr.  Schooiciaft,  (tio  part  of  which  however,  uii  the 
present  occasion,  was  seen  by  him,)  takes  place  at  the  conftueiice 
of  the  Missouri,  which  is  so  complete  that  the  character  of  the 
former  is  entirely  lost  in  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  in  fact  much 
the  largest  of  the  two  streams.  The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are 
here  transparent  and  of  a  greenish  hue — those  of  the  Missouri 
turbid  and  of  an  opaque  whitish  colour,  and  they  are  said  not  to 
incorporate  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles  below  their 
junction.  From  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  drain  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  the  distance  is  I'I'iO  miles:  instead,  however,  of 
allowing,  willi  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  thai  the  same  '  characteristic  ap- 
pearances'arc  carried  through  this  distance  to  the  oceau,  we  should 
rather  be  disposed  to  divide  it  into  diree  distinct  portions;  the 
Jirst,  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio,  about  250  miles;  the  second, 
from  thence  to  the  Arkansas,  400  miles;  and  the  third  to  the  sea. 

In  the  first  poitiofi,  no  tributary  of  any  magnitude  swells  the 
stream  ;  the  rocky-hound  sJiore  ceases  about  thirty  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  transverse  chain  of  rocks  forms  a 
serious  impediment  to  navigation;  here  the  alluvial  banks  begin, 
the  hills  reliriuf;  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river.  Up  to 
this  point,  die  Mississippi  has  channelled  out  a  passage  in  die  ho- 
rizontal strata  of  sandstone  under  wliich,  on  the  Illinois  side,  are 
found  extensive  beds  of  coal.  A  niasa  of  rock  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  about  1.50  feet  high,  is  called.  The  Grand 
Tower,  which  Mr.  James  diinks  may  one  day  be  niade  use  of  as 
the  centre  pier  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi.  About  the  mid- 
dle part  of  this  portion  of  die  river,  and  near  the  stream  of  Kas- 
kasia,  are  lead  mines  on  the  western,  and  salt  springs  on  the  eastern 
bank;  but  neither  of  them  very  productive.  Here  begins,  on  the 
eastern  side,  dial  alluvial  valley,  well  known  as  the  '  Bottom  ;'  the 
fertility  of  which  forms  a  complete  sei-ojf,  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  land-speculator,  agiiinst  tlie  dreadful  insalubrity  of  llie 
f  it,  we  are  told,  liuvu  *  been  cultivated  successivtl 
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I^ithout  manure  for  a  hundred  years,  and  are  btiil  loaded  annuaUy 
with  luxuriant  crops/ 

The  second  portion  consists  wholly,  on  the  western  side,  of  that 
low  uninterrupted  tract  of  land  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Swamp,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Scarcely 
a  tree  or  a  bush  for  3(X)  miles  is  to  be  seen  except  the  funereal 
fypress  (Cupressus  Disticha), '  whose  innumerable  conical  excres- 
cences,' says  Mr.  James, '  called  knees,  which  spring  up  from  the 
roots,  resembling  the  monuments  in  a  churchyard,  give  a  gloomy 
and  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scenery  of  these  cypress  swamps.' 
This  tree  is  common  in  England,  but  we  believe  has  not  been  known 
to  ripen  its  seed,  or  to  throw  out  these  large  'knees;'  the  climate, 
perhaps,  being  too  cold ;  for,  Mr.  James  says,  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  America,  north  of  latitude  38°.  The  eastern  banks  are  also  low, 
with  here  and  there  some  partial  elevations,  called  the  *  Chicka- 
saw Blufis ;'  the  river  flowing  in  one  uniform  current,  dangerous, 
however,  to  navigation  from  the  numerous  '  snags,  mags  and  saw* 
yers.*  This  part  of  the  river,  Mr.  Nuttall  says,  *  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent, though  generally  bordered  by  the  most  gloomy  solitudes,  in 
which  there  are  now  no  visible  traces  of  the  abode  of  man.'  A 
little  farther  down,  however,  some  French  exiles  had  built  a  few 
log-huts,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  New  Madrid  t 
This  part  of  the  valley  is  not  only  extremely  unhealthy,  but  subject 
to  earthquakes,  which  overthrow  the  houses,  tear  up  the  forests, 
and  rend  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 
These  '  shakes,'  as  the  concussions  are  called,  are  vefy  frequent; 
but  so  accustomed'to  them  are  the  few  miserable  sickly  inhabitants, 
that  when  some  travellers,  on  feeling  the  bouse  which  they  had 
entered,  so  violently  shaken  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to  stand  on 
their  feet,  were  expressing  their  terror,  they  were  desired  by  the 
hostess  not  to  be  alarmed, '  for  (said  she)  it  is  only  an  earthquake.' 
'  The  third  portion  consists  of  one  great  alluvial  surface,  in 
which^'  however,  the  river  has  worked  a  channel  of  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  deep ;  the  crumbling  banks  consisting  of  clay,  ferru- 
ginous sand,  and  quartzy  gravel.  Almost  every  flood  undermines 
some  part  of  these  banks,  when  they  fall  in,  and  carry  with  their 
rains 

* ■ —  lapides  adesbs, 

Stirpesque  raptas,*et  pecus,  et  demos,' 

and  fields  and  plantations  into  the  stream,  now  increased  by  the 
Big  Black  river,  the  Arkansas,  the  Waspita,  and  the  Red  river 
firom  the  westward.  At  Point  Coup6e,  near  the  town  of  St. 
Francisville,  the  banks  begin  to  descend,  till  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  they  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  would  >  be  overflowed  during  the  freshes,  but  for 
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tbe  ar(i6clal  embankments,  called  levies,  by  which  a  long  narrow 
line  of  plantations  is  defenderi,  extending  from  about  eighty  miles 
above,  to  sixty  miles  below.  New  Orlieans.  Alt  bt-yond  is  one 
vast  level  swampy  surface,  cut  into  a  thousand  different  chatinels, 
covered  with  rank  grass,  reeds  and  rushes,  and  totally  destitute  of 
trees.  The  inundations  are  said  to  reach  to  the  enormous  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

,,  It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  breaking  down  nf  the  levee 
and  the  tremcndons  rush  of  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as  is  con- 
tained between  the  two  banks,  must  bo  certain  destruction  to  those 
plantations  near  whicli  the  accident  happens.  Strict  regulations 
are  therefore  established  for  its  prevention,  and  for  affording  assis- 
tance on  the  occurrence  of  so  calamitous  an  event.  At  such  limes 
tlie  whole  surface  beyond  the  sloping  banks  or  glacis,  exhibits,  for 
many  thousand  square  miles,  one  vast  ocean.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  the  present  year,  when  upwards  of  three  hundred  plantations 
Were  laid  under  water,  and  their  crops  entirely  destroyed.  The  un- 
heallhiness  of  such  a  country  may  readily  be  supposed  ;  and  the 
churchyards  of  New  Orlemi-s  furnish  a  thousand  melancholy  records 
of  tlie  mortality  of  the  place.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
very  great.  Heavy  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  at  Natchez,  in 
Int.  3  J 1°,  and  they  have  frost  every  winter  at  New  Orleans,  ia- 
lat.  eg''  57'. 

In  summer  the  thermometer  frequently  stands  at  90*^,  and  has 
been  known  at  QS^.  The  severe  cold  of  winter,  which  pervades 
every  part  of  North  America,  is  usually  attributed  to  the  north- 
west wind  blowmg  from  ihe  Rocky  Mountains,  but  we  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  this  cause;  and  should  rather  assign  it  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  surface  covered  with  lakes  and  swamps,  and  stag- 
nant plashes  of  water. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  elevation  of  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  (calculating  from  that  of  Lake  Superior)  to  be  13.'J0 
feet  above  the  Atlantic  ;  wliich,  he  says,  in  '2,978  miles,  (the  whole 
length  of  its  course,) '  will  give  a  mean  descent  of  two  feet,  2^5^ 
inches,'  and  that  *  he  is  not  aware  of  any  fallacies  in  these  calcu- 
lations.' We  are  rather  surprized  tliat  so  sensible  a  man,  and  a 
philosopher,  could  make  so  egregious  a  blunder,  and  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  result;  which  he  has  obtained  by  dividing  '2,97S  by 
lo.'30,  (and  dividing  it  wrong,)  instead  of  reversing  the  operation. 
According  to  his  data,  the  average  descent  of  the  Mississippi 
will  be  5. .'36  inches,  instead  of  '1  feet  3in.  nearly,  which  would 
make  its  source  6,700  feet  (instead  of  1330)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  overrated 
tlie  elevation  of  its  source,  and  that  it  does  not  exceed  1,000  feet; 
and  the  ground  of  our  opinion  is  this : — II  has  been  found,  from  the 
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surveys  of  the  line  of  the  great  canal  of  New  York»  that  the  ele-p 
vation  of  Lake  Erie  is  only  564  feet  above  the  level  of  the  At- 
lantic; and  from  this,  Major  Long  deduces  the  head  of  the 
Illinois  at  450  feet.  The  length  of  tbis  river  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Mississippi,  is  1,200  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  1,200  more.  Now  a  fall  of  450  feet  in  2,400  miles  gives 
no  more  than  2|  inches  per  inile ;  and  as  the  Illinois  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi run  nearly  parallel,  and  must  be  nearly  on  the  same  level, 
the  Mississippi,  at  2,000  miles  from  its  moutli,  cannot,  we  think, 
have  more  than  500  feet  elevation.  It  is  the  rush  of  waters  from 
the  westward,  rather  than  its  slope,  that  impels  its  stream  at  a  mean 
velocity  of  about  S^  miles  an  hour,  which,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Missouri,  becomes  four  miles,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  return  to  Major  Long's  party,  and 
accompany  them  in  their  steam-boat  up  the  Missouri ;  first,  how- 
ever, noticing  an  object  which  attracted  their  attention  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  near  the  point  of  confluence,  namely,  distinct 
impressions  of  two  human  feet,  on  the  horizontal  surface  of  the 
limestone  rock  upon  which  the  town  of  St.  Louis  is  built,  and 
which  some  American  geologists,  we  are  told,  have  been  pleased  to 
consider  as  '  contemporaneous  with  those  casts  of  submarine 
animals,  which  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  lime- 
stone.' Mr.  James  supposes  that  the  induration  of  the  mud,  con- 
sisting of  clay  and  lime,  left  on  the  shelvings  of  the  rocks,  may 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  by  giving  the  appearance  of  an 
impression  in  the  limestone  itself.  We  think  differently,  and  have 
little  doubt  they  are  the  work  of  some  ingenious  Frenchman  of  the 
town  of  St.  Louis,  at  an  early  period  of  the  settlement. 

Near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  are  a  multitude  of  those 
earthy  tumuli  of  various  forms  and  magnitude,  which  are  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  them 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  seventy  feet  in 
height;  generally  of  a  pyramidal  form,  like  those  of  Mexico, 
and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Mr.  Nuttall  notices  one 
of  lai^e  dimensions,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  growing,  among  other  trees,  '  a  white  oak,  of  not 
less  than  two  centuries  duration.'  This  proves  very  little  of  that 
vast  antiquity  which  has  been  assigned  to  these  cemeteries,  for 
such  they  appear  to  be;  and  such,  in  fact,  but  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, are  still  raised  over  the  deceased  bodies  of  their  chiefs  by  the 
present  Indians.  Thus  a  chief  of  the  Omawhaws,  named  Blackr 
bird,  who  died  in  1808,  was  interred  sitting  on  his  favourite  horse, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  bluff  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  a 
mound  raised  over  his  remains.  On  a  recent  mound  being  opened, 
the  body  of  a  wbit?  oH^cer  was  discovered  in  a  sitting  posture, 
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clolhed  in  a  red  coat  trimmed  with  gold  lace ;  he  had  bcpii  scalped, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Spanisli  ofliccr.  But  though 
they  have  no  pretensions  lo  a.  great  antit^uity,  tbey  undoubtedly 
comuiemuriUe  the  existence  of  a  people  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erful than  the  present  race  of  Indians. 

The  bones  of  animals  and  snakes  have  sometimes  been  found 
mixed  uith  human  bones  in  these  tumuli;  also  stone  pipes  and 
pottery  ;  and  out  of  one  near  Cinciunali  were  dug  two  large  marine 
shells,  one  of  which  was  the  Cassis  Conitttus  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
the  oilier  the  Fu/giir  perverxus  of  llie  coast  of  Georgia  and  Kast 
Florida;  and  hence  it  has  been  iuferrerl,  that  an  intercourse  must 
anciently  liaveitxistpd  between  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  North 
America  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  between  them  and  those 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  is,  indeed,  a  popular  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indiaiiii  bad  their  origin  in  Asia;  and,  as  we  observed  in  our 
last  Number,  many  circumslatices,  still  existiiii;,  ^ive  probability 
lo  the  conjecl lire.  In  tiieir  persons,  colour  and  reserved  disposition, 
they  have  a  stron;^  resemblance  to  the  Malays  of  the  Oriental  Ar- 
chipelago; that  is  to  say,  to  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Upper 
Asia ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  like  these,  they 
bhave  the  head,  leaving  only  a  single  lock  of  hair;  tliey  have  also,  as 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  *  ilie  custom  of  binding  the  feet  of  their 
female  infants  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  make  the  toes  point  inward, 
which  gives  them  in  after-life  a  very  awkward  appearance  in  walk- 
ing.' We  really  thought  that  this  practice  had  been  confined  to  those 
refined  Tartars,  the  Chinese.  We  might  adduce  the  picture-language 
of  the  Mexicans,  as  corresponding  with  the  ancient  picture-lan- 
guage of  China,  and  the  quipus  of  Peru  with  the  knotted  and  party 
coloured  cords  which  the  Chinese  history  informs  us  were  in  use  in 
the  early  period  of  the  empire;  we  might  compare  the  high  cheek 
bones,  and  the  elongated  eye  of  the  two  people,  and  produce  other 
resemblances  as  so  many  corroborating  proofs  of  a  common  origin. 
But  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  so  fruitful  a  source  of  discussion, 
we  willingly  leave  it  to  the  new  *  Asiatic  Society,' 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Osage  with  the  Missouri,  a  town  had 
been  located^  to  which  the  name  of  Missouriopolis  was  given ;  and 
of  which,  from  its  situation,  great  expectations  were  formed.  The 
Osage  rises  in  the  Ozark  mountains  lo  the  southward,  and  is  stated, 
in  point  of  magnitude,  to  rank  nearly  with  the  Cumbcrlimd  and 
Tenessee;  but  it  is  full  of  sand-banks,  capable,  however,  of  being 
removed,  which  ^vould  open  a  navigation  of  six  hundred  miles, 
through  a  rich  and  densely  wooded  country,  resembling  in  all  re- 
spects the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mouiilaius.  Beyond  this 
a  day's  sail  carried  the  steam-boat  lo  the  rising  town  of  Franklin, 
the  country  about  which  abounds  in  briue-'Spriiigs,  at  one  of  which, 
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naiiied  Boon's  lick,  eighty  bushels  of  salt  are  said  to  be  maniifac^ 
tured  daily. 

The  navigation  of  the  Missouri  above  and  below  the  spot  where 
the  Grand  River  falls  into  it  from  the  northward,  was  nearly  imprac-* 
ticable  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  multitude  of  snags 
and  sand-bars ;  the  steam-boat  grounded  every  moment,  and  it  re- 
quired the  greatest  exertion  to  arrive  at  Fort  Osage,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  and  the  extreme 
frontier  at  that  time  of  the  white  American  settlements,  being  four 
degrees  of  longitude  to  tlie  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri^ 
But  such  is  the  restless  disposition  of  these  back-woodsmen,  and  so 
averse  are  their  habits  from  those  of  a  civilized  neighbourhood, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert  can  be  expected  to  stop 
them.     One  of  these  squatters,  who  had  gradually  reached  this 

{>oint  in  his  migration  from  Tenessee,  told  them,  that '  a  man  might 
ive  in  greater  ease  and  freedom,  where  his  neighbours  were  not  very 
numerous ;'  and  the  notorious  Daniel  Boon,  who  about  fifty  diffe- 
rent times  has  shifted  his  abode  westward,  as  civilization  approached 
his  dwelling,  when  asked  the  cause  of  his  frequent  change,  replied^ 
'  I  think  it  time  to  remove,  when  I  can  no  longer  fell  a- tree  for  fuel 
so  that  its  top  will  lie  within  a  few  yards  of  the  door  of  my  cabin.' 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  squatters ;  but  they  are  pra* 
ceded  in  their  wanderings  by  another  class,  known  by  the  name  of 
*  White  Hunters,'  who,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James,  are  *  th* 
most  abandoned  and  worthless  among  the  whites ;  frequently  men 
whose  crimes  have  excluded  them  from  society.*  These  peophi 
hunt  very  little  themselves,  but  trade  with,  cheat,  and  corrupt  thd 
Indians. 

The  steam-boat  arrived  near  the  confluence  of  the  Platte  and 
the  Missouri,  about  the  middle  of  September.  This  branchy 
dunng  its  floods,  is  said  to  pour  into  the  Missouri  a  greater  volume 
of  water  than  is  coutained  in  the  main  branch,  or  that  upoii 
which  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  proceeded  in  their  route  to  the 
Pacific.  On  the  bank  of  the  latter,  at  a  short  distance  above! 
the  junction  of  the  Platte,  the  party  erected  cabins,  and  win- 
tered, sending  hack  the  steam-boat  as  being  of  no  further  use.  To 
this  spot  they  gave  the  name  of '  £ngineer  Cantonment.'  Its  lati-' 
tude  was  41°  25' 4' N.  longitude  95°  43' 53"  W.  During  theii^ 
winter's  residence,  the  thermometer  was  frequently  below  zero,  and 
the  ice  on  the  Missouri  was  sixteen  inches  thick ;  but  it  broke  up 
and  was  entirely  dispersed  by  the  end  of  March. 

Near  this  spot  the  Americans  had  established  a  fort  and  gar> 
rison,  which  was  suffering  severely  from  sickness. 

•  Camp  Missouri  has  been  sickly,  from  the  commencement  of  winter; 
but  its  situation  i«  ^t  t^is  time  truly  deplorable.     More  than  three 
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hundred  soldiers  are,  or  have  been  sick,  and  nearly  one  hundred  have 
died-  This  fatality  is  occasioned  by  the  scurvy  (scorbutus).  Indivi- 
duals who  are  seized  rarely  recover,  as  they  cannot  be  furnished  with 
the  proper  aliments  ;  they  have  jvo  vegetables,  fresh  nieat,  nor  antiscor- 
butics, so  that  the  patients  grow  daily  worse,  and  entering  the  hospital 
is  considered  by  them  as  a  certniii  passport  to  the  grave.' — James,  vol.  i. 
p.  176'. 

Mr.  James  has  indulged  in  long  and  tedious  accounts  of  the 
Ornawhaws,  the  Otloes,  the  Pawnees,  &Lc.  the  variety  of  their 
dances  and  long  speeclies,  tlieir  thefts  and  war  parties,  llicir  man- 
ners, customs  and  rcli-rimis  rites,  and  in  minor  details,  in  which, 
we  conclude,  our  readers  would  (iiid  as  little  iiiteresE  as  ourselves. 
lliere  is,  in  fact,  very  little  of  the  pleasing  in  the  Indian  cha- 
racter; and  we  entirely  agree  with  Major  Long  that  '  the  delicate 
trains  of  thought  and  reflection,  attributed  to  them  by  writers  who 
have  attenvptcd  to  enlarge  our  acijuainlance  with  the  Indian  cha- 
racter, usnally  have  their  origin  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  writers 
themselves.'  Many  of  llie  tribes  cultivate  a  little  maize,  beans, 
water-melons  and  squashes  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  go  out  to  hunt  the  bison,  the  deer,  the  beaver,  Scc. ;  or 
to  plunder  and  scalp  some  other  tribe.  Others,  for  they  are  not 
nice  in  their  diet,  live  chiefly  on  ants;  the  squaws  scoop  them  out 
of  tlieir  hillocks,  wash  the  dirt  from  them,  roll  them  on  ii  flat  stone 
into  a  dense  paste  and  flatten  them  into  cakes,  from  whicli  a  sou^ 
is  prepared.  Tiiey  use  no  salt  with  their  food,  nor  spices,  nor 
aromatics  of  any  kind.  The  vice  of  gambling  is  universal,  but 
drunkenness  among  the  distant  tribes  is  rare.  The  worst  trait  in  the 
Indian  character  is  the  neglect  shown  towards  the  aged  and  help- 
less, which  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  on  a  march  or  a 
hunting  excursion,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  leave  behind  their 
nearest  relations  when  reduced  to  that  slate,  with  a  little  food  and 
water,  abandoning  them  without  further  ceremony  to  their  fate. 

'  When  thus  abandoned  (says  Mr.  James)  by  all  that  is  dear  to  them, 
their  fortitude  docs  not  forsake  them,  and  the  inflexible  passive  courage 
of  the  Indian  sustains  them  against  despondency.  They  regard  them- 
selves as  entirely  useless;  and  as  the  custom  of  tJie  nation  has  long  led 
them  to  anticipate  ihis  mode  of  death,  they  attempt  not  to  remonstrate 
against  the  measure,  which  is,  in  factj  frequently  the  consequence  of 
their  earnest  solicitation.* — Jamts,  vol.  i.  p.  257 < 

Yet  such  is  the  regard  which  they  affect  to  feel  for  their  de- 
parted relations,  that  they  mourn  over  iheir  graves  at  certain  sea- 
sons, and,  like  the  more  northern  Indians,  destroy  their  property  as 
the  means  of  soothing  their  aftlictiun  for  their  loss. 

On  the  6th  June  the  party  set  out  from  their  \i inter-quarters  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  horses  and  mules;  pursuing  their  route  along 
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the  valley  of  the  Platte, '  which  presented  the  view  of  an  unvaried 
plain  from  three  to  eiglit  miles  in  width,  and  extending  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  along  that  river,  being  a  vast  expanse  of  prairie 
or  natural  meadow  without  a  hill  or  other  inequality  of  surface,  and 
with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen  upon  it.'  Of  these  dry 
prairies,  which  constitute  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  American 
scenery,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says, '  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and 
the  sweet-scented  Indian  grass,  while  they  fill  the  air  with  a  refresh- 
ing fragrance,  delight  the  eye  with  the  richness  and  never-ending 
variety  of  their  colours;  and  viewed  under  the  influence  of  a 
, gentle  western  breeze,  which  is  seldom  wanting,  leaves  nothing  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  most  enchanting  rural  beauty.' 

These  prairies  continue  to  increase  in  number  and  extent,  in 
proceeding  up  the  Missouri  as  far  as  the  Platte,  and  in  the  same 
proportion   the  quantity  of  forest  trees  decreases.     Along  the 
Platte  the  country  presents,  on  every  side,  an  undulating  surface, 
with  nothing  to  limit  the  view  or  variegate  the  prospect,  but  here 
and  there  a  hill,  knoll,  or  insulated  tract  of  table-land.    The  lime- 
stone and  coal  strata  have  now  ceased,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
red  sandstone  formation  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  in 
a  gentle  slope  nearly  400  miles  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
t^ns,  and  nearly  ^00  miles  from  north  to  south.     Its  surface  is 
divided   by  deep  ravines,  to  the  depth  of  n»any  hundred   feet 
below  the  common  level;   and  marked  by  a  scanty  growth  of 
pitchpine,  red  cedar,  stunted  oaks,  willows  and  a  few  other  trees, 
skirting  the  rivers  and  brooks  which  meander  along  their  bottoms ; 
nothing  like  a  tree,  however,  is  found  on  the  elevated  surface  of 
the  great  desert,  which  is  occasionally  characterized  by  water- 
worn  pebbles,  and  gravel,  of  granite,  gneiss  and  quartz ;  but  the 
predominant  characteristic  is  sand,  which,  in  many  places,  prevails 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  mould  whatever.     In  patches  where 
vegetation  shows  itself,  it  is  mostly  confined  to  tufts  of  withered 
grass,  prickly  pears,  and  those  succulent  and  saline  plants  which 
can  derive  subsistence  out  of  the  most  arid,  sandy  and  sterile  soilsw 
Two  species  of  the  cactus  are  described  as  most  formidable  plants, 
the  cactus ferox  and  the  cactus  cylindricus.     The  former  is  stated 
to  reign  sole  monarch  over  myriads  of  acres  of  these  desolate 
plains,  in  patches,  which  neither  a  horse  nor  any  other  animal  will 
venture  to  pass,  though  Mr.  Nuttall  says,  that  the  antelope  finds  the 
means  of  making  this  plant  subservient  to  its  necessities, '  by  cut- 
ting it  up  with  its  hoofs.'    The  latter  grows  singly,  and  forms  a 
cluster  by  itself,  increasing  to  such  a  size  that,  seen  from  a  distance, 
it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  bison.    The  whole  plant  is  so  thickly 
beset  with  terrific  spines,  that  it  forbids  all  approach  to  it  either  by 
tnan  or  beast.    In  some  places  are  found  loose  fragments  of  vol- 
canic 
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canic  rocks :  and  in  others  are  kiiolls  and  detached  table-masses, 
of  several  huniJred  feet  liigh,  of  trap  rock  ;  but  all  ihese  furnia- 
tions  are  superincumbent  on  horizcmtal  strata  of  secondary  sand- 
stone. There  are,  however,  no  traces  whatever  of  votcanoes. 
Major  Long  cuncUides  they  were  extinguislied  previously  to  the 
recession  of  the  waters  that  once  inundated  the  vast  region  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains.  In,  various  parts,  however, 
of  this  great  valley,  and  inoie  particularly  along  the  line  of  the 
Mississippi, and  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  smoke  and  llame  have 
been  observed,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  strong  sulphureous 
smell;  and  those  false  fires,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  '  Will- 
o'-the-wisp,'  are  stated  to  be  very  common,  and  to  pliiy  as  many 
tricks  upon  the  back-settlers,  as  they  were  once  thought  to  do  with 
our  own  countrymen. 

Though,  generally,  on  these  dreary  and  desolate  plains,  scarcely 
a  green  plant  or  a  living  creature  is  met  with,  yet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  ihrougli  which  they  me- 
ander, there  sometimes  occur  such  immense  herds  of  bisons,  as  to 
blacken  the  whole  surface.  In  one  |>lace,  Mr.  James  says,  he  does 
not  exaggerate  in  asserting,  that '  at  least  ten  thousand  burst  on  the 
eight  in  the  instant.'  *  In  the  morning,'  he  adds,  '  we  again  sought 
the  living  picture,  but,  upon  all  the  plain,  which  last  evening  was 
so  teeming  with  noble  animals,  not  one  remained.'  From  this 
place,  the  higher  they  advanced  np  the  Platte,  the  more  numerous 
were  the  various  animals;  and  bisons,  (called, erroneously,  b\iffaIos,) 
deer,  bears  and  wolves,  were  every  day  met  with.  The  wolf  is 
sure  to  be  found  in  the  rear  of  tlie  gregarious  animals;  and  the 
grizzly  hear  {Urstts  fiorribihs),  the  *  raw-head  and  bloody-bone^' 
of  North  America,  comes  in  for  a  share  when  berries  and  other 
vegetable  food  fail  him.  *  We  find,'  says  Mr.  James,  *  a  constant 
source  of  amusement,  in  observing  the  unsightly  figure,  the  cum- 
brous gait,  and  impolitic  movements  of  the  bison;  we  were  often 
delighted  by  the  beauty  and  fleetness  of  the  antelope,  and  the  social 
comfort  and  neatness  of  the  prairie-dog  villages.' 

A  *  prairie-dog  village'  is  the  warren  of  a  pretty  little  species  of 
marmot,  (the  arctomi/s  ludoviciana^)  which  has  received  the  absurd 
and  inappropriate  name  of  '  Prairie  Dog,'  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  warning  cry  to  the  hurried  barking  of  a  small  dog. 
Some  of  the  warrens  spread  over  a  surface  of  many  square  miles; 
the  entrance  of  each  burrow  is  at  the  top  of  a  little  mound  of  earth, 
of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  hi^h,  on  the  stmnnit  of  wjiich  the 
little  animals  sit  and  bark,  and  Hourish  their  tails,  but  plunge  in 
on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  We  are  told  that,  during  the 
winter  months,  the  prairie-dog  becomes  torpid  ;  but  first  he  close* 
up  the  entrance  of  his  burrow,  and  then  makes,  for  his  comfort  and 
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security,  a  neat  globular  cell  of  fine  drj  grass,  with  an  apcrtu 
large  enough  to  admit  a  Anger,  and  so  compactly  formed,  that  it 
might  almost  be  rolled  over  the  floor  without  receiving  injury.  Tlie 
burrowing  owl  (strix  cunicuUiriu)  is  stated  to  be  *  a  fellow-citizen 
of  the  prairie-dog,  dwelling  in  burrows  precisely  the  same;'  but 
whether  they  inhabit  them  in  common  with  the  marmot,  or  by 
right  of  conquest,  or  make  them  for  themselves,  the  travellers  bad 
not  the  opportunity  of  deciding.  Mr.  James  says,  *  from  the 
remarkable  coincidence  of  note  between  these  two  widely  distinct 
animals,  we  might  take  occasion  to  remark  the  probabitily  of  the 
prairie-dog  being  an  unintentional  tutor  to  the  young  owl,  did  we 
not  know  ihat  this  bird  utters  ttie  same  sounds  in  the  VVest  Indies, 
where  the  prairie-dog  is  not  known  to  exist.' 

But  the  animal  that  interested  them  the  most,  was  the  wild  horse, 
which  in  vast  herds,  of  various  colours  and  sizes,  was  occasionaKy 
seen  scouring  over  the  plains  with  amazing  fleetncss.  *  Their  play- 
fulness,' says  Mr,  James,  '  rather  than  their  fears,  seemed  to  be 
excited  by  our  appearance,  and  we  often  saw  them,  more  tJian  a 
mile  distant,  leaping  and  curvetting,  involved  by  a  cloud  of  dust, 
which  they  seemed  to  delight  in  raising.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  they  are  the  oftspring  of  those  animals  which  were  car- 
ried by  the  Spaniards  into  the  new  world.  Ti^cy  would  often  ap- 
proach  very  near  to  the  strangers,  but  eluded  all  attempts  to  take 
them  alive.  A  singular  method  is  sometimes  adopted  for  catching 
them,  by  shooting  tlie  animal  through  a  particular  part  of  the  neck, 
with  a  rtile  ball,  vvithout  touching  the  spine;  the  blow  fells  him  to 
the  ground,  and  stuns  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  allows  himself 
to  be  taken  ;  lliis  Is  called  *  creasing.'  The  Osage  Indians  run 
them  down,  by  stationing  three  parties  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  in  the  direction  that  they  are  pretty  welt  assured  the  troop 
of  wild  horses  will  take;  the  first  party  chases  them  to  the  second, 
which  gallops  after  them  to  the  third,  who  then  joins  in  the  pursuit 
till  they  ara  fairly  tired,  and  sntier  themselves  to  be  noosed  and 
captured. 

In  the  I02d  degree  of  longitude,  the  Platte  divides  into  two 
branches,  called  the  North  and  the  South  Forks;  they  are  equally 
large,  that  is  to  say,  about  8(X)  yards  wide  near  their  confluence, 
both  shoal  and  rapid,  and  both  running  over  large  sandy  beds. 
These  forks  have  their  origin  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  mites  apart.  The  party 
took  the  direction  of  the  latter  stream ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
the  former  skirted  a  more  fertile  and  interesting  country  ;  among 
other  animals,  it  was  said  to  abound  with  the  beaver,  which  is  less 
disturbed  here  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  white  population,  and  the 
ludiaD  hunters  in  (heir  entploy. 
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The  party  had  n<iw  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  influence  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  was  evidently  exerted  on  the  temperaliirc  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  lij^lit  and  refresliing  breeze 
sprung  up,  blowing  directly  from  the  mountains;  whilst  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  were  calm  and  oppressive.  If  these  nvoiiiitains, 
covered  with  snow,  be  con9i<leied  as  ihe  shore  to  the  wide  sea  of 
aand  at  their  base,  wc  have  an  easy  explanation  how  this  influence 
is  created ;  it  is  the  rarifaclion  of  the  air  over  the  latter,  causing  an 
ascending  current,  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  rushing  down 
of  the  condensed  air  from  the  mountains,  and  ihus  producing  those 
alternate  land  and  sea  breezes,  so  well  known  in  tropical  regions. 
Even  the  ants  ap|K;ared  to  be  aware  of  this  influence,  for,  of  the 
innumerable  hillocks  raised  by  this  insect,  it  was  observed  that 
Ihe  entrance  was  invariably  on  the  east  side.  The  temperature 
rarely  exceeded  80°  of  I''ahrenliejt,  whilst  that  of  the  water  of  the 
Platte  was  about  ys"^-  *  Yet,'  says  Mr.  James,  '  though  there 
were  only  about  live  degrees  of  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  that  of  the  water,  it  was  remarked  by  several  of  the 
party,  that  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold  was  felt  on  passing  from  the 
one  side  to  the  other.'  (vol.ii,  p.  174.) 

Hitherto  they  had  not  met  with  a  single  human  being,  nor  any 
traces  of  one  on  this  desolate  and  dreary  desert ;  but  on  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  mountains,  and  on  the  Lank  of  tlie  Ptatte,  they 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  Indian  encampnient,  which,  to  all 
appearance,  had  but  recently  been  abaTidoncd  ;  it  was  a  small  circle, 
built,  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  with  half-decayed  logs  of  wood,  in- 
termixed with  skeletons  of  bisons.  In  front  of  the  entrance,  at  a 
little  distance  from  it,  was  a  semicircular  row  of  sixteen  bison 
skulls,  with  their  noses  pointing  down  the  river,  and  a  separate 
skull  marked  with  a  number  of  red  lines;  the  interpretation  of 
which  was  said  to  be,- — '  that  the  camp  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Pawnee  Loup  Indians,  who  were  returning  from  an  expedition 
against  some  of  the  Mestern  tribes ;' — the  red  lines,  it  seemed,  showed 
the  party  to  have  consisted  of  thirty-six ;  the  position  of  tlie  skulls 
denoted  their  return  home;  and  two  rods,  with  two  parcels  of  hair 
tied  to  each,  signified  thai  four  scalps  had  rewarded  iheir  exertions. 
•  And  here's  now  myslcry,  and  hieroglypliics !' 

The  parly,  after  much  fatigue  and  some  hardships,  reached,  on 
ihe  Gth  July,  the  chasm  in  the  Rocky  Motni tains  out  of  which  ihe 
south  fork  of  the  Platte  flows;  it  was  here  twenty-five  yards 
wide,  and  tLree  feet  deep  ;  the  water  clear  and  coo!,  and  ihc  cur- 
rent rapid.  Here  they  cncam|yed,  and  determined  ihe  position  to 
be  lat.  3S°  18'  19"  N.  and  long,  10 J"  39'  44"  W.  The  sand- 
stone formation  of  the  desert,  which  had  risen  rapidly  in  its  slope 
as  tbey  approached  the  mountains,  here  became  a  rocky  barrier, 
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from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly  peipendiculaF)  run- 
ning in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  great  chain.  The  intervening 
valley  between  this  rampart  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  about  a 
mile  in  width,  studded  with  insulated  columnar  rocks,  some  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  standing  like  pyramids  and  obelisks,  among, 
mounds  and  hillocks^  formed,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  disintegration 
of  similar  masses.  Of  this  sand-stone  ridge  or  wall,  Mr.  James 
gives  the  following  account : — 

*  This  extensive  range,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  mounuiina  like  an  immense  rampart,  and  to  a  spectator  placed, 
near  it,  intercepts  the  view  of  the  still  more  grand  and  imposing  fea» 
tures  of  the  granitic  ridge  beyond.  It  is  made  up  of  rocks  composed 
of  the  broken  down  and  comminuted  fragments  of  pre-existing  aggre- 
gates, embosoming  reliquiae  of  the  animals  of  a  former  world,  known  to 
us  only  by  the  monuments  which  these  remains  exhibit.  Though 
rugged  and  precipitous,  its  elevation  is  small,  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  stupendous  Andes,  which  rise  above  it  far  into  the  regions  of  per- 
petual winter.  The  stratifications  with  which  it  is  distinctly  seamed, 
penetrate  the  mass  with  various  degrees  of  obliquity,  sometimes  running 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon ;  seeming  unequivocally  to  prove,  that 
the  whole  has  receded  from  its  original  position,  and  that  these  immense 
Tocky  masses  have,  by  the  operation  of  some  powerful  agent,  been 
broken  off  from  their  original  continuity  with  the  strata  now  found  in 
a  faorizoutal  position  in  the  plains.' — vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

Beyond  the  valley  a  second  crust  of  sandstone  was  found  to  rest 
against  the  primitive  range ;  near  the  base  and  in  the  more  com- 
pact parts  of  which,  were  Uie  remains  of  terebratulte,  and  other 
submarine  animals.  A  detachment  of  the  party  determined  to 
ascend  to  the  highest  peak.  Having  surmounted  the  superincum- 
bent sandstone,  on  which  were  growing  a  few  oaks  and  junipers, 
tliey  reached  the  first  range  of  primitive  rocks  of  coarse  red  gra- 
nite, with  loose  fragments  of  gneiss  lying  about  the  surface ;  among 
these  was  a  scanty  vegetation  of  prickly  pears,  yuccas,  stunted  oaks, 
and  junipers.  In  one  place  they  fouijd  a  few  large  and  deliciouS; 
raspberries,  and  some  red  currants  which,  though  ripe,  were  hard  and 
juiceless,  and  occasioned  a  head-ache  to  those  who  ate  them.  At 
the  elevation  nearly  of  the  limit  of  phsenogamous  vegetation,  the 
hop,  the  box  elder,  the  sarsaparilla  of  the  eastern  states,  and  many 
other  common  plants  were  found  growing. 

At  the  point  where  the  Alpine  plants  first  appeared,  a  change  was 
observed  in  the  character  of  the  rock,  which  was  now  a  compact  fine- 
grained aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende.  The  red 
cedar  and  the  flexile  pine  were  observed  to  grow  at  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  any  other  arborescent  plants ;  they  were  low  and  stunted, 
with  thick  and  rigid  trunks,  without  limbs  or  bark  on  the  upper 
tide  or  that  exposed  to  the  falling  masses  of  rock.    In  the  uejgh- 
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bourhood  of  this  region,  the  beauty  of  the  Alpine  plants  is  lipokeii 
of  with  rapture  by  Mr.  James.  The  flower  in  many  of  ihem  b 
the  most  conspicuous  and  largest  part  of  the  plant,  and  in  all,  the 
colouring  is  saicJ  to  be  astonishingly  brilliant.  A  dark  blue  is  the 
most  prevailing ;  and  it  was  noticed  lliat  the  penstemo/i  eriartthera, 
the  mountain  columbine,  and  some  other  plants  common  to  Jess 
elevated  districts,  were  here  much  more  deeply  coloured  than  in 
ordinary  situations;  which  is  ascribed  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
transmitted  from  the  bright  and  unobscured  atmosphere  of  lliose 
regions,  and  increased  by  reflection  from  the  immense  impending 
masses  of  snow,  Tliis  may  very  well  be  ;  but  when  it  is  asked,  '  if 
the  deep  cerulean  tint  of  the  sky  may  not  have  an  inrtuence  in  pro- 
ducing the  corresponding  colourso  prevalent  in  the  flowers  of  these 
plants?'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiiig,  *  No;'  the  colours 
peculiar  to  the  several  flowers  are  elaborated  in  the  plant,  inde- 
pendent or  nearly  so  of  external  circumstances,  but  ibc  itite/tsitp 
of  each  colour  depends  on  light,  air,  a  clear  atmosphere,  &c. 

As  the  parly  approachtd  the  top,  the  Alpine  plants  became 
less  frequent,  and  at  length  entirely  ceased.  Tlie  summit  was 
nearly  level,  containing  an  area  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  on  which 
scarcely  a  lichen  was  to  be  seen.  Here  the  mercury  fell  to  42°,  while 
at  the  encampment  it  was  QiP  at  the  same  hour,  and  kept  above 
80°  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  The  upper  part  of  the  peak  was 
a  compact,  indestructible  aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar,  with  a 
little  hornblende,  in  very  small  particles.  The  weather  was  calm 
and  beautifully  clear,  but  the  air  at  one  time  was  '  filled  in  every 
direction  with  such  clouds  of  grasshoppers,  as  partially  to  obscure 
the  day  ;'  they  had  mounted,  it  would  seem,  too  high  in  ihcir  flight, 
as  numbers  had  fallen  on  the  snow  and  perished.  The  view  was 
grand  and  extensive.  Three  parts  of  the  circle  piesented  ranges 
of  mountains  with  snowy  peaks;  and  on  the  east,  the  immense 
desert  was  spread  out  like  a  map,  with  narrovT  strips  of  wood 
skirting  the  rivers,  while  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  streams  shone 
like  quicksilver.  The  party  in  their  descent  lost  their  way,  and 
were  obliged  to  pass  a  secojid  night  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
with  the  thermometer  at  38°.  The  altitude  of  this  peak,  which 
when  seen  from  the  desert  appears  to  be  the  highest,  was  deter- 
mined by  trigonometrical  measurement  to  be  about  8,500  feet  from 
its  base,  which  being  estimated  at  3,(X)0  feet,  gives  the  altitude 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  11,500  feet:  this  agrees  pretty  well 
with  the  tables  for  estimating  heights  by  the  inferior  limit  of  per- 
petual snow,  which  was  here,  in  latitude  40°,  about  1,050  feet 
below  the  summit. 

Not  far  from  the  base  of  the  superincumbent  sandstone  was 
discuvcrcd  what  Mr.  James  calls  a  *  boilhig  s[iring.' 
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*  It  is/  says  be,  *  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain,  of  water,  cool  and 
transparent,  and  aerated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  rises  on  the  brink  of 
a  small  stream,  which  here  descends  from  the  mountain,  at  the  point 
where  the  bed  of  this  stream  divides  the  ridge  of  sandstone  which  rests 
against  the  base  of  the  fifst  granitic  range.  The  water  of  the  spring 
deposits  a  copious  concretion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  accumu- 
lated on  every  side,  until  it  has  formed  a  large  basin  overhanging  the 
stream ;  above  which  it  is  raised  several  feet.  This  basin  is  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  and  large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four  hundred  gallons, 
and  is  constantly  overflowing. 

'The  spring  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  with  a  rumbling  noise, 
discharging  about  equal  volumes  of  air  and  of  water,  probably  about 
fifty  gallons  per  minute ;  the  whole  kept  in  constant  agitation.  The 
water  is  beautifully  transparent ;  and  has  the  sparkling  appearance,  the 
grateful  taste,  and  the  exhilarating  effect,  of  the  most  highly  aerated 
artificial  mineral  waters.' — James,  vol.  ii.  p.  212,  213. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  was  63°,  when  that  of  the  air  in  the 
sbade  was  68^.  At  the  bottom  was  observed  a  great  quantity  of 
Indian  beads  and  other  ornaments,  supposed  to  have  been  offerings 
made  to  the  springs,  which  are  regarded  with  great  veneration  by 
the  savages  of  the  desert. 

The  party  now  turned  off  to  the  southward  till  they  reached  the 
Arkansas,  up  which  a  detachment  was  sent  to  its  place  of  exit 
from  the  mountains ;  here  they  found  seven  springs,  whose  waters 
were  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda  and  other  salts.  The  river 
pours  down  with  great  impetuosity  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
£ssure  in  the  gneiss  rock,  which,  rising  abruptly  on  both  sides,  to  a 
considerable  height,  opposes  an  impassable  barrier  to  all  further 
progress.  From  hence  it  takes  its  course  across  those  desolate 
plains  which  the  party  had  passed  higher  up,  and  were  again 
destined  to  traverse.  Here  they  divided,  one  detachment  und<!r 
Captain  Bell  descending  the  Arkansas,  and  the  other,  under 
Major  Long,  the  Canadian,  farther  to  the  southward ;  being  a 
branch  of  the  Arkansas  which  was  mistaken  for  the  Red  River, 
that  rises  and  runs  through  a  part  of  the  Spanish  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  which  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Major  Long  to  descend. 
The  length  of  the  Arkansas,  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  in 
lat.  34°  long.  91^  is  about  1500  miles;  of  the  Canadian,  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Arkansas,  1000  miles. 

Both  these  parties  suffered  much  from  stormy  weather,  want 
9f  provisions,  and  particularly  of  water,  that  of  the  rivers  being 
generally  brackish  or  muddy.  Naked  beds  of  sand  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  as  far  as  the  desert  ex- 
tended, which  were  frequently  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt^ 
like  thin  ice.  The  beds  of  both  rivers  were  three  or  four  thousand 
feet  in  width,  and  that  of  the  Canadian  mostly  without  water,  except 
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in  a  few  small  pools,  where  it  was  stagnant ;  and  the  thermometer^ 
at  mid-day,  about  the  middle  of  August,  stood  from  f)5°  to  100°  in 
ihe  tents.  Clouds  of  locusts  filled  the  air,  uttering  shrill  and 
deafening  cries;  while  the  Mississippi-hawk,  wheeling  through  their 
ranks,  seemed  to  enjoy  his  favourite  prey;  rattlesnakes  of  various 
kinds,  and  scolopendras  of  enormous  size  were  crawlinig  on  the  naked 
surface ;  and  immense  black,  hairy  spiders,  like  the  bird-catching 
animal  of  South  America  {m^gaie  avicularia),  watching  for  prey  at 
the  mouth  of  their  subterranean  habitations.  On  these  arid  plains 
ihe  annoyance  of  the  mosquito  is  not  felt;  but  another  of  a  more 
serious  kind  was  experienced,  the  moment  they  left  the  desert,  from 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  minuteand  almost  invisible  wood-ticks, 
against  which  neither  wind,  nor  smoke,  nor  close  leather-dresses 
atlorded  any  protection.  These  insects  bury  themselves  in  the 
flesh,  occasioning  large  and  painful  swellings — like  the  leech  of 
Ceylon,  which  works  itself  into  the  legs  of  those  who  cross  pools 
of  water,  and  soiiieliincs  occasions  death. 

Arrived  within  the  range  frequented  by  the  larger  animals,  the 
party  were  no  longer  distressed  for  want  of  food ;  and  it  will  rea- 
dily be  imagined,  after  their  long  and  fatiguing  journey  over  the 
desert,  how  agreeable  was  their  return  to  a  surface  which  presented 
some  appearance  of  verdure;  where  the  mulberry  and  the  guillau- 
dina,  the  hybiscus,  &c.  reminded  them  of  the  comforts  of  home 
and  civilized  society,  and  where,  above  all,  the  vine,  full  of  ripe 
clusters,  afforded  them  a  repast,  rendered  yet  more  delicious  by  the 
parched  and  arid  deserts,  the  brackish  and  muddy  pools  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  condemned.  It  has  been  said  that  America 
is  not  the  country  of  the  vine.  The  following  description,  how- 
ever, disproves  this  assertion.  The  vith  vinij'era  is  found  there 
in  its  wild  stale;  but  with  this  peculiarity  attending  it : — though  in 
leaf  and  fruit  it  differs  nothing  from  the  cultivated  vine  of  Europe, 
yet  in  America  it  is  said  that  the  male  and  female  are  different 
plants. 

*  The  small  elms  along  tliis  valley  were  bending  under  the  weight  of 
innumerable  grape  vines,  now  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  the  purple  clus- 
ters crowded  in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  give  a  colouring  to  the 
landscape.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  wus  a  range  of  low  sand- 
hills, fringed  with  vines,  rising  not  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
from  the  Burlace.  On  examination,  we  found  these  hillocks  had  been 
pn)duced  exclusively  by  the  agt^ncy  of  the  grape  vines,  arresting  the 
sand  as  it  was  borne  along  by  the  wind,  until  such  quantities  had  been 
accumulated  as  to  bury  every  part  of  the  plant,  excejil  the  end  of  the 
,])raocbes.  Many  of  these  were  so  loaded  with  fruit,  as  to  present 
^nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  series  of  clusters,  so  closely  arranged  as  to 
conceal  every  part  of  the  stem.  The  fruit  of  tliese  vines  is  incomparably 
finer  than  thatofanv  other  native  or  exotic  which  we  have  met  with  in 
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Xh^  United  States.  The  burying  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  trunk,  with 
its  larger  branches,  produces  the  effect  of  pruning,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
vents the  unfolding  of  leaves  and  flowers  on  the  parts  below  the  surface, 
while  the  protruded  ends  of  the  branches  enjoy  an  increased  degree  of 
light  and  beat  from  the  reflection  of  the  sand.  It  is  owing,  undoubtedly, 
to  these  causes,  that  the  grapes  in  question  are  so  far  superior  to  the 
fruit  of  the  same  vine  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  treatment  here 
employed  by  nature,  to  bring  to  perfection  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  may 
be  imitated  ;  but  without  the  same  peculiarities  of  soil  and  exposure, 
can  with  difficulty  be  carried  to  the  same  magnificent  extent.  Here 
are  hundreds  of  acres,  covered  with  a  movable  surface  of  sand,  and 
abounding  in  vines,  which,  left  to  the  agency  of  the  sun  and  the  winds, 
are,  by  their  operation,  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  to  so  great  an  extent,  to  aflord.  We  indulged  . 
ourselves  to  excess,  if  excess  could  be  committed  in  the  use  of  such 
delicious  and  salutary  fruit,  and  invited  by  the  cleanness  of  the  sand, 
and  a  refreshing  shade,  we  threw  ourselves  down,  and  slept  away,  with 
unusual  zest,  a  few  of  the  hours  of  a  summer  afternoon.' — James,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  3  J  5,  3 16. 

The  detachment  who  descended  tlie  Canadian  fell  in  with  a  large 
hunting  party  of  the  Kaskaia  Indians,  or  Bad-hearts,  men,  women 
and  children,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  6fty,  all  mounted 
on  horseback :  their  chief's  name  was  Red-mouse ;  who  misinformed 
them,  designedly  it  was  supposed,  that  it  was  the  Red  River  on 
which  they  were.  These  Indians  behaved  with  great  insolence, 
detnanded  every  thing  they  saw,  pilfered  whatever  they  could,  and, 
what  appears  to  have  mortified  the  Americans  more  than  all  the 
rest,  intimated  *  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  people  before :' 
in  return,  the  citizens  considered  them  '  among  some  of  the  most 
d^raded  and  miserable  of  the  uncivilized  Indians  on  this  side  of 
this  Rocky  Mountains.'  They  were  covered  with  filth,  but  had 
well-turned  features,  aquiline  noses,  large  and  regular  teeth,  clear 
and  brilliant  eyes.  Mr.  James  saw,  he  says, '  several  young  mothers 
giving  suck  to  their  children,  the  mother  and  the  child  at  the  same 
time  standing  erect  upon  the  ground.'  It  was  supposed,  from  the 
image  of  the  alligator,  which  they  wore  about  their  necks,  orna- 
mented with  beads^  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  where  that 
^  animal  was  common.     They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  evinced 

Seat  dexterity  in  throwing  the  rope,  and  taking  the  wild  horse,  in 
e  manner  practised  on  ^e  pampas  plains  of  South  America. — 
But  we  must  have  done. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  works  we  have  been  examining,  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
capable  of  cultivation;  that  it  lies  wholly  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and,  though  much  colder  than  in  th^  corresponding  degrees 
of  latitude  b  Europe,  is  not  unfriendly  to  vegetation ;  and  that  its 
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present  unhealthy  state  i:i  less  owing  to  clintate  than  to  those  cane- 
brakes,  cypress-swamps,  alluvial  bollonis — to  those  dense  forests 
and  uiidraincd  wilds,  which  uulhing  but  an  increasing  and  indus- 
trious poputalion  can  remedy.  When  it  is  added  that  a  water-com- 
inunicalinn  may,  at  no  luinoiis  expcnscj  be  opened  between  every 
part  of  ihe  Valley,  and  witli  the  Atlaniic  Ocean,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  that,  in  tlie  long  &ucces$iion  of  ages,  it  will  rank  among  the 
most  important  possessions  of  the  globe.  Population  is  said  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi;  so  that  a 
native  Indian  is  scarcely  to  be  found  there,  %vitli  the  exception  of 
a  few  Cherokees  on  its  banks,  who  possess  negro  slaves,  and  live  by 
agriculture  !  while,  according  to  Major  Long,  the  settlements  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Arkansas,  will  only  be  stopped 
at  the  very  borders  of  the  sterile  desert,  which  {to  use  his  words) 
*  is  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  too  great  an 
extension  of  population  westward.'  Some  of  the  American  stales- 
men,  however,  lose  all  patience  at  the  mention  of  a  '  barrier.' 
'  Gentlemen,' (said  one  of  them  in  the  House  of  Representatives,) 
'  gentlemen  are  talking  of  natural  boundaries.  Sir,  our  natural  boun< 
dary  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  swelling  tide  of  our  population  must 
and  will  roll  on  until  that  mighty  ocean  interposes  its  waters,  and 
limits  our  territorial  empire.  Then,  with  two  oceans  washing  ourj 
jihores,  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  world  isfeurs,  and  imagitialioni 
can  hardly  conceive  the  greatness,  grandeur  and  the  power  that 
awaits  us  !'  We  have  no  wish  to  disturb  these  pleasant  day-dreams  ; 
but  we  venture  to  hint  that,  whenever  *  our  territorial  empire'  shall 
have  reached  the  limit  of  the  orator's  '  imagination,'  its  alTairs, 
whether  political  or  commercial,  will  not  be  administered  at  Wash- 
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Art.it. —  I.  Jtlihf,  Tragidie  en  cinq  acles.  Par  Hyppolite  Bis. 

2.  Regnlits,  Trugcdie  en  cbitj  acles.     Par  M.  Arnault,  lils. 

3.  Maccabees,  Trngcdie  en  cinq  actes.     Par  Alexandre  Giroux. 

4.  Saul,  Tragcdic  en  cinq  mtes ;  Clj/temnestre,  Tragedie  en  cinq 
actes.    Par  Alexandre  Soumet. 

T^HE  most  important  and  the  most  extensive  department  of 
-*•  French  literature,  that  on  which  the  nation  founds  its  highest 
pretensions  to  celebrity,  is  the  Drama.  A  late  critic  indeed, 
whose  dreadful  fame  as  a  legislator  is  more  likely  to  give  him 
immortality  than  his  renown  as  a  man  of  letters,  M.  J.  Chenier, 
the  juridical  murderer  of  his  brother,  asserts  that  tragedy  and 
comedy  have  been  richer  in  genius,  than  all  the  other  walks  of 
French  poetry  taken  together.  '  Corneille,'  he  says  '  est  un  genie 
sublime ;  il  imt  cr6er ;  il  est  grand.  Kacine  eut  uit  talent  admi- 
rable ; 


fl6  French  Tragedy. 

■Table;  il  siit  embellir;  il  est  parfait.  Voltaire  eut  un  esprit 
4up6rieur;  il6tendit  les  routes  del'art;  ilestvaste.'  After  these 
-classical  names  come  Crebillon,  Thomas  Comeille,  Lafosse, 
•Guymond  de  la  Touche,  LefraDc,  Lemierre,  du  Belloi,  La 
Harpe,  &c.  with  others  of  inferior  note. 

More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed,  since  a  translation  of 
Hamlet  opened  the  career  of  fame  to  a  dramatic  poet,  who  has 
since  risen  to  a  high  reputation,  in  the  same  walk  of  tragedy, 
Ducis.  Romeo  and.  Juliet,  Lear,  Macbeth  andX)thello  w^re 
translated  by  the  same  author ;  who  produced,  as  original  works, 
CEklipus,  and  an  Arabian  tragedy,  called  Abufar.  M.  Arnault 
in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  brought  out  his  '  Marius  si 
'Mintumes,'  which  obtained  the  most  brilliant  success;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Lucrece,  with  Cincinnatus,  Oscar,  and  the 
.most  successful  of  all,  les  V^nitiens.  He  was  followed  by 
Legouv6,  author  of  La  Mort  d'Abel,  of  ^ichares  et  M6ron, 
Eteocle  et  Polynice,  et  la  Mort  d'Henri  iV;  by  Leihercier, 
i  author,  at  a  very  early  age,  of  le  L6vite  d'Ephraim,  Agamemnon, 
•and  other  tragedies^  which  gave  a  promise  of  talent  that  be  has 
.not  fulfilled.  .  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  revolution, 
I  appeared  les  Templiers  by  Raynouard,  Abdelasis  by  M.  de 
Murville,  Joseph  by  M.  Baove  Lormian,  Artaxerce  by  Delrieu, 
..&c.  The  most  meritorious  tragedies  of  this  epocha,  says  the 
.critic  above  mentioned,  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  action  ; 
;for  having  banished  all  useless  personages,  such  as  confidants,  &c. ; 
and  all  insipid  episodes  of  unmeaning  love,  which  custom  had, 
.in  some  shape,  made  indispensable ;  and  which  are  frequent  even 
-in  Racine  and  Crebillon.  Tragedy,  he  continues,  took  a  more 
philosophical  turn  since  Voltaire ;  and  subjects  taken  from  modem 
history  began  to  occupy  the  stage.  But  modem  history,  in  his 
opinion,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  dramatic  composition,  as  an- 
cient history;  not  merely  because  manners  (les  moeurd)  are  now  less 
poetical,  but  because  a  graver  religion  than  polytheism  is  unfit 
for  theatrical  representation.  Five  centuries,  therefore,  of  modern 
•history,  during  which  the  wars  of  priesthood  raged,'  must  be  ex- 
cluded ;  for  what  does  tragedy  paint  \ — des  passions : — quelles  pas- 
•sions  ? — celles  des  hommes  qui  furent  a  la  tite  des  6tatt.  Que 
•  resulte-t-il  de  ces  passions  ? — des  crimes  et  des  malheurs.  De  \k 
td^coulent  la  terreur  et  la  piti6;  hors  de  \k,  point  de  trag^die. 
EUe  fut  telle  chez  les  Grecs,  telle  parmi  nous,  telle  en  Angleterre! 
^Thus  then,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  French  critic  annihilates 
'about  nine- tenths  of  what  we  thought  our  betit  tragedies;  and 
sends  us  to  our  cabinet  councils  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Coraeille,  the  creator  of  tragedy,  left  also  a'model  of  the  best 
species  of  French  conledy,  Le  Menteuir;   but'-M^li^re,   who 
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according  to  M.  Cheiiier  has  no  superior  among  philosophers, 
no  equal  among  comic  poets,  carried  every  branch  of  tliis  art  to 
perfection.  After  hini,  but  at  an  immense  distance,  followed 
the  ingenious  and  Lriliiaut  gaietv  of  liegnanl ;  the  '  finesse  origi- 
nalc'  of  Dufresny;  the  skill  of  Dcstouches;  and  the  vis  coniica 
of  Lesage,  who  in  Turcaret,  his  masterpiece,  was  almost  equal 
to  Moliere.  Then  came  Pirou  and  Gresset,  who  supported  the 
comic  muse  in  her  usual  spteuHour;  but  siie  soon  afterwards 
became  melancholy  with  Lachaussee,  and  affected  with  Marivaux; 
defects  wbich  were  still  further  heightened  by  their  successors, 
and  soon  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Cailhava,  in  his 
Menechmes  Grecs,  was  an  exception,  as  was  Loujon  in  the 
Amoureux  de  Quinze  Ans,  and  the  Couvent.  ^Vhen  M.  Laya 
produced  I'Anii  des  Loix,  anarchy  and  popular  tyranny  were  be- 
ginning in  the  republic,  and  his  comedy  could  not  succeed  against 
inch  opponents  ;  and  M,  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  who  since 
has  played  many  parts,  drew  down  upon  himself  an  honourable 
persecution,  for  having  diffused  sound  and  pliilosophical  ideas 
in  his  Pamela,  About  the  same  time  appeared  three  comic  poets, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  (who,  by  the  by,  was  the  principal  composer  of 
another  work,  not  less  comic,  the  Republican  Calendar,  which 
substituted  cabbages,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  other  esculent  plants, 
in  the  room  of  the  saints  which  formerly  presided  over  the  days 
of  the  year,)  author  of  the  Philiute  de  Moli&re,  the  Convalescent 
de  Qualite,  the  Intrigue  epistolaire,  the  Pr^cepteurs ;  Colin 
d'Harleville,  who  wrote  I'lnconslant,  I'Optimiste,  les  Chateaux 
en  Espagne,  le  Vienx  Celibataire,  les  Moeurs  dn  Jour;  and  An- 
drieux,  author  of  Anaximandre,  les  Etourdis,  le  Souper  d'Auteuil, 
le  Tresor,  &c.  The  most  proliiic  poet  of  the  times  in  this  walk 
of  the  drama  is  M.  Picard,  who  produced  twenty -live  comedies 
before  lie  was  forty  years  of  age;  and  all  of  them  at  least  amusing. 
His  best,  in  verse,  are  Mediocre  et  Rampant,  le  Mari  ambttieux, 
les  Amis  de  College;  and  in  prose,  le  Contrat  d'Union,  la  Petite 
Ville,  les  Martuuellcs;  to  which  may  be  added  Ics  Ricochets,  and 
M.  Musard.  M-  Picard  was  formerly  an  actor  of  merit,  in  his 
own  plays.  To  these  must  be  added  la  belle  Fermii^re,  by 
Madame  Cundeille,  an  actress  ;  le  Reveil  d'EpiniCnide,  and  la 
Jeune  Hotesse,  by  Elins;  le  Tartuft'e  des  Mceurs,  by  Cheron, 
copied  from  the  School  for  Scandal,  but  much  inferior:  les  Heri- 
tiers,  les  Projets  de  Mariage;  la  Jcuncsse  d'Henri  V.,  le  Tyran 
domestique  by  Duvalle  Tableau  and  I'Avocat  by  Roger;  Pinto, 
by  Lemercier;  I'Assemblee  de  Famiile  by  Riboute,  8tc. 

Some  other  branches  equally  prolific  are  the  Dt"amc,  or  serious 
comedy;  and  the  lyric  theatrea,  as  the  great  opera,  and  lighter 
couiedy,  interspersed  with  song.    To  the  former  belong  Sidney 
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•by  Gresset;  Nanine,  rEnfant  prodigue,  I'Ecossaise  by  Voltaire, 
Ic  P^re  de  Famille  by  Diderot ;  le  rhilosoplie  sans  le  savoir  by 
iSedaine ;  Melanie  by  la  Harpe ;  la  M^re  Coupable  by  Beaumar- 
rfaais,  a  sequel  to  his  admirable  comedies  le  Barbier  de  Seville, 
and  Figaro,  with  many  which  decidedly  belong  to  the  only  genre 
which  Voltaire  calls  bad,  the  *  genre  ennuyeux.'  The  list  of  great 
operas  is  very  long;  and  that  of  the  minor  productions  would  be 
interminable. 

The  revolution,  whose  agency  upon  the  minds  of  Freuchmen 
has  shown  itself  in  such  multiplied  forms,  has  maintained  the 
pre-eminency  which  the  theatre  formerly  claimed  over  every  other 
species  of  poetry :  and  the  success  of  about  two  hundred  dra- 
matic pieces,  thirty  of  which  at  least  were  tragedies,  could  net 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  branch  of  French  literature,  during 
the  same  epocha.  But  never  perhaps  was  this  ascendancy  so 
remarkable  as  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  for  in 
almost  every  other  literary  or  scientific  pursuit,  a  kind  of  languor 
has  succeeded  to  the  feverish  activity  which  prevailed  in  the  reigns 
of  anatchy  and  usurpation,  while  the  stage  has  swarmed  with 
successful  productions. 

The  species  of  literary  composition  which  is  the  most  ana- 
logous to  the  French  character,  is  certainly  the  dramatic.  *  Natio 
CQmoeda  est.'  The  French  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  playing 
any  part  they  please.  They  can  assume  any  humours,  and  coun- 
terfeit any  manners.  They  never  are  themselves ;  every  boudoir, 
every  saloon  is  a  theatre  where  every  individual  is  at  once  an 
actor  and  a  spectator ;  and  society  is  a  vast  stage  where  every 
man  and  every  woman  ceases  to  be  natural,  unless  indeed  per- 
sonation be  nature.  The  province  of  every  Frenchman  when 
produced  before  the  world  is  to  differ  from  himself,  when  before 
himself  alone :  and  his  politeness  consists  in  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation. 

The  region  which  a  people,  so  volatile,  so  little  domestic,  so 
much  made  up  for  show,  so  insensible  to  comfort,  so  eager  for 
pleasure,  so  indifferent  to  happiness,  delights  in,  must  be  that 
which  shows  them  counterfeit  in  action.  A  public  theatre  unites 
all  that  can  fascinate  a  Frenchman.  It  offers  him  something  like 
occupation  in  the  shape  of  amusement;  an  appearance  of  study 
in  a  diversified  and  lively  assembly ;  and  takes,  from  the  one,  its, 
application,  from  the  other,  its  solitude.  It  displays  a  living 
active  picture  of  human  beings ;  and  gratifies  curiosity  by  letting 
him  into  the  secrets  of  their  lives,  and  the  recesses  of  their  hearts. 
It  brings  with  it  all  the  splendour  which  ambition  can  covet,  and 
all  the  illusions  which  fancy  can  delight  in.  It  is  a  magical  fairy 
ground  which  can  be  trodden  without  effort;  and  equally  en- 
chanting, 
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chanting,  whether  we  admire  the  author,  the  actor,  or  the  au- 
dience. It  contains,  wh ether  in  pit,  boxes,  gallery  or  stage,  the 
most  bewitching  seductions  of  society,  united  with  the  richest 
charmi»  of  literature.  There,  the  poet  does  not  apply  to  every 
plodding  reader,  one  by  one,  that  cons  his  verses,  and  turns  over 
and  over,  twenty  times,  each  dog-eared  leaf;  he  collects  his 
clients,  night  after  night,  into  one  common  hull,  and  rushes, 
dauntless,  into  their  presence.  He  does  not  wait  till  the  slow 
approbation  of  his  divided  admirers  is  instilled,  drop  by  drop, 
into  his  ears,  from  all  the  dark  and  lazy  corners  of  the  metropo- 
lis; he  receives  bis  recompense  in  thunders,  shouts  and  cla- 
mours, all  at  once,  in  the  face  of  patent  lamps — perhaps  of  gas 
lights — and  drinks  large  torrents  of  intoxicating  plaudits.  For 
persons  who  derive  more  satisfaction  fioni  such  hasty  and  noisy 
applause  as  that  bestowed  in  a  theatre,  tliaii  from  the  alow  ap- 
probation conferred  wpovi  other  branches  of  literature,  the  stage, 
ill  ull  its  departments,  has  peculiar  attractions  ;  and  it  is  there  that 
literary  ambiliou  will  always  endeavour  to  find  its  vent  in  France. 

But  ambition  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  success  ;  and 
either  there  mu^^jt  have  been  a  considerable  fund  uf  genius  in  that 
country,  to  succeed,  as  it  appears  by  theatrical  registers  that 
French  poets  have  succeeded;  or  else  the  walk  itself  must  not 
have  been  encumbered  by  any  of  the  ponderous  difficulties,  which 
are  removable,  by  such  ntinds  only,  as  nature  deliglita  to  form 
at  long  intervals,  and,  as  it  were,  to  give  the  world  occasional 
assurance  of  her  power.  Some  general  strictures  upon  the 
French  stage,  and  the  principles  Avhich  govern  it,  will  put  this 
in  a  clearer  light;  and  also  help  us  to  ground  an  opinion  upon 
some  of  the  dramatic  pieces  which  have  succeeded,  of  late,  in 
ihe  metropolis  of  France. 

The  French  theatre  is  the  purest  and  most  legitimate  descen- 
dant of  the  Greek  siagc,  that  is  now  extant.  With  a  timid  re- 
spect for  the  general  practices  of  the  Athenians,  the  French 
have  not  ventured  to  enlarge  upon  them;  and  the  most  material 
difference  they  have  introduced,  and  which  at  best  is  a  negative 
improvement,  relating  merely  to  the  form,  is  the  abolition  of  the 
chorus.  But  the  Greek  stage  was  kself  an  infant  productiun 
of  the  vast  dramatic  art.  It  rose  at  a  lime  when  the  human 
soul  scarcely  knew  itself,  or  had  scanned  the  faculties  which  it 
possessed.  This  may  appear  a  hazardous  assertion,  when  made 
concerning  men  who  were  the  children  of  those  to  whom  Homer 
had  sung.  But  a  moment's  reflexion  will  strip  it  of  its  apparent 
temerity;  for  surely  none  will  assert  that,  since  the  days  of  So- 
phocles, the  whole  state  of  man  and  of  society  has  not  been  pro- 
gressive; and  thatj  the  domain  even  of  our  senses,  the  tirst  of  all 
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the  powers  which  are  developed  in  us,  his  not  been,  in  some 
nMasure,  extended.  How  much  more  then  have  the  faculties 
which  wait  upon  observation,  comparison  and  reflection,  been 
enlarged?  and  what  resources,  unknown  before,  must  not  the 
only  art  which  represents  the  human  being  in  a  state  of  successive 
action,  thought  and  passion,  have  found,  in  the  more  complete 
development  of  his  moral  endowments,  and  their  endless  combi- 
nations !  Besides  this,  manv  other  arts,  now  employed  as  auxilia^- 
ries  to  the  theatre,  were  not  familiar ;  and  representations  on  the 
Athenian  stage,  if  we  could  behold  them  as  they  were  in  the 
ninety-third  Olympiad,  would  necessarily  appear  to  modem  eyes 
• — perhaps  to  the  French  themselves — inferior  in  attractions  to  the 
generality  of  European  performances.  If  this  be  not  admitted, 
we  must  either  deny  the  general  progress  of  the  species;  or  assert 
that,  by  some  inexplicable  caprice,  the  stage  alone,  and  its  pro'- 
ductions,  have  been  excepted  from  the  common  law  of  improve- 
ment. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  the  mechanical  part  of  dramatic 
representation,  in  which  so  many  things  have  combined  to  give 
all  modems,  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  them,  a  decided 
superiority,  we  shall  attach  ourselves  to  the  poem  only;  and 
endeavour  to  prove  that  an  adherence  to  the  practices  of  the 
Greek  dramatic  writers  must  be  nearly  as  prejudicial  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  stage,  as  too  servile  an  attachment  to  the  methods  of 
Euclid  would  have  been,  to  the  more  efficient  modes  of  analysis, 
adopted  by  modem  geometricians. 

The  Greeks  had,  if  we  may  so  say,  no  positive  antiquity,  and  but 
a  limited  ancestry.  They  had  no  tradition?  which  could  be  relied 
upon,  and  no  history  but  fable.  No  recollections  furnished  them 
with  pictures  of  real  men,  bound  together,  or  separated,  by  such 
various  interests  and  passions  as  now  prevail ;  and  they  could 
learn  the  mysteries  of  the  heart  from  no  records,  and  in  no  school, 
but  the  observation  of  the  moment.  Their  great  object  was  public 
life ;  for  they  had  not  yet  so  far  subsided  from  political  cares,  as 
to  allow  to  privacy  such  a  share  in  their  mind  as  it  now  pos-^ 
sesses.  Gods  and  heroes  occupied  their  entire  attention.  Thus 
then  their  world  was  circumscribed  to  a  narrower  time  and  space; 
and  from  it  was  banished  much  of  what  now  forms  the  diarm 
of  life;  domestic  relations,  domestic  joys  and  sorrows;  the  sym*" 
pathies  of  ordinary  men,  and  the  feelings  which'  nature  inspires 
directly,  in  the  first  and  nearest  connections  which' she  establishes 
among  her  creatures. 

The  mytliology  of  the  Greeks  has  been  called  imaginative.  It 
is  perhaps  rather  imitative.  It  certainly  belongs  less  to  imagi- 
nation than  to  imitation,  to  compose  a  pantheon  out  of  all  the 
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Irailties  collected  from  weak  inimanity;  than  to  imagme  one 
great  omnipotent  Being,  willi  attributes  atl  his  own,  and  all  in- 
linite.  Divinities  whom  mtm  has  created  are  not  proper  objects 
for  the  drama;  for,  white  they  are  divinities,  ihey  are  above  our 
sympathy,  and  when  they  cease  to  be  so  they  iktl  below  our  re- 
spect. For  a  similar  reason,  they  are  not  proper  agents  for  un- 
ravelling catastrophes;  they  aie  eit.h<;i-  loo  great,  or  too  little,  to 
interfere  in  the  unequal  conflict  of  mortal  ititerests  and  passions. 
But  the  Greeks,  ill  versed  in  human  nature  on  its  widest  scale, 
cut  the  knot  which  they  could  not  solve:  and  gave  up  to  their 
gods,  who  were  little  more  than  a  privileged  aristocracy  of  vice 
and  weakness,  the  solution  of  every  dramatic  difficulty. 

But  these  and  other  disadvantages  were  inseparable  from  the 
situations  of  early  men.  They  were  the  nece3>fary  results  of  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  of  the  narrowness  of  its  civilized  portion ; 
and  of  the  absence  of  many  feelings  and  sympathies,  which 
have  been  eNpanded  as  generations  spread  over  wider  regions. 
The  Athenians  had  the  excuse  of  necesaity,  for  labouring  under 
imperfections  which  they  could  not  avoid ;  but,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering them  as  masters,  and  taking  them  as  models  in  the  dra» 
matic  art,  modern  nations,  while  paying  them  every  tribute  of 
respect  and  admiration,  should  endeavour  to  enlarge  its  sphere ; 
and,  by  generalising  its  principles,  to  raise  it  to  the  level  which 
alt  modern  knowledge,  compared  with  ancient,  has  attained. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  Greeks  acted  in  contradic- 
tion to  nature.  Quite  the  reverse.  They  followed  all  that  they 
knew  concerning  her;  and  it  was  she  who  was  circumscribed. 
But  a  nation  that,  at  this  day,  should  do  as  the  Greeks  did,  and 
admit  nothing  into  its  theatre  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Sophocles  or  Euripides,  would  indeed  be  acting  contrary  to 
nature,  and  cutting  away  the  most  admirable  portion  of  her 
works — that  of  which  the  most  advanced  civilization  and  intellect 
appreciate  the  value. 

Now  this  is  very  nearly  what  the  French  have  done,  during 
their  whole  dramatic  career.  They  have  looked  back  to  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  and  held  it  to  be  maturity.  They  have  raised 
fictitious  limits  to  a  boundless  space;  and  all  beyond  those  limits 
they  hardly  consider  as  of  this  world.  What  was  indispensable 
in  the  ancient  dramatists,  the  French  have  adopted  voluntarily; 
and,  with  the  blindest  aervility,  rejecthig  even  the  analogies  of 
their  situation,  copied  the  strictest  letter  of  the  imperfections 
which  the  Greeks  could  not  avoid.  The  Greeks  took  the  sub- 
jects of  their  tragedies  entirely  from  their  o\vn  records  and  tra- 
ditions. Even  with  a  foreign  title,  the  story  of  the  Persae  of 
JEschyluB  was  Grecian.    The  fwmily  of  the  Atridae  was  an  in- 
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exhaustible  fund ;  and  the  adventures  of  the  demigod*  and  heroes 
of.  Greece  completed  the  store  of  dramatic  subjects.  But  the 
French  did  not  liberate  themselves  from  the  very  first  trammels 
they  met  with  on  their  way;  and  never  recollecting  that  So- 
l^ocles  and  Euripides  took  their  subjects  from  Greece,  because 
Greece  was  their  native  country,  and  the  most  improved  of  anti- 

auity,  they  conceived  that  jione  but  Grecian  stories  were  fit  for 
le  stage ;  that  none  else  were  worthy  of  poetry ;  that  nothing 
could  be  pleasing  to  modems,  except  the  fables  of  antiquity ; 
tiiat  fatalism  was  necessary  to  explain  the  passions  of  men  aban* 
doned  wholly  to  themselves,  and  that  mythology  must  be  the 
most  interesting  tlieme  to  Christians !  They  thus  bound  the  art 
inseparably  to  its  former  defects;  and  mistaking  its  inability 
for  its  want  of  willj  its  imperfections  for  its  rules,  they  left  them- 
selves no  means  to  enlarge  the  sphere,  within  which  they  are 
content  to  set  themselves  down  for  ever.  - 
.  Nations  in  their  infancy,  like  school-boys  of  the  upper  form, 
who  have  learned  little  of  the  world,  and  mingled  little  in  the 
concerns  of  men,  may  indeed  be  dazzled  with  antiquity :.  but 
much  of  this  admiration  ceases  as  they  become  acquainted  with 
a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  We  have  had  former  occasions 
to  mention  the  characteristics  of  French  intellect ;  and  to  assert 
dmt  invention,  imagination,  induction,  upon  a  large  8cale>  are  not 
among  the  number.  It  is  most  particularly  in  poetry  that  the 
deficiency  of  these  qualities,  as  well  as  their  want  of  true  and 
enlarged  taste,  is  perceptible.  There  really  is  no  other  method 
by  which  their  obstinacy,  in  adhering  to  antiquated  forms  and 
infant  spirits  in  the  drama,  can  be  explained ;  and,  though  at  the 
risk  of  exciting  their  indignant  wonder,  we  must  make  the  un- 
qualified assertion,  that  a  defect  of  originality,  of  genius,  of  crea- 
tive power,  has  doomed  them  to  be  copyists ;  that  a  want  of 
taste  conceals  from  them  the  misfortune  of  being  chained  to  imi- 
tation ;  and  that  a  want  of  strong  and  mighty  feeling  has .  led 
them  to  bow  before  rules,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  of  which 
Aristotle  never  dreamed ;  and  which,  had  he  and  his  countrymen 
possessed  more  experience  in  the  art  which  represents  the  hu- 
man world  in  action,  they  would  have  rejected  with  disdain. 

Dramatic  representations  took  their  origin  in. France,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  from  religious  ceremonies.  Mysteries  and 
Moralities  first  occupied  the  stage  there,  as  elsewhere;  and  in 
them  the  devil  played  the  principal  part,  as  he  does  at  this  mo- 
ment hi  the  autos  sacramentales  of  the  Spanish  theatre.  The 
tiibe  of  poets  who  composed  such  Mysteries  is  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  tliat  which  has  flourished  suice  Comeille.  Among  the 
first  attempts  at  a  regular  theatre,  were  some  translations  from 
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the  Greek,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  aiid  the  Hecuba  of  Eiiriptdeii,  by  13aif,  and  Iphigenia 
in  Aulia,  by  Subilet;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tliey  were  ever 
performed.  Jodelle,  born  at  Paris  in  1532,  who  succeeded  to 
these,  took  his  subjects,  not  iudeed  from  the  Greeks,  ihougii  still 
from  antiquity;  and  introduced  choruses  into  his  Cleopatra  and 
his  Dido,  all  written  in  the  most  barbarous  style,  and  interlarded 
with  the  puns  and  conceits  which  bad  taste  had  selected  from  the 
muse  of  Italy.     These  plays,  however,  delighted  all  who  saw 

kthetn,  and  inspired  Ronsard  with  the  following  laudatory  strains, 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  times  : — 
'  Jodelle,  te  premier,  d'unc  pkinte  hardie, 
Fran^oisement  chanta  la  Grecque  iragSdic. 
^  Puis,  en  changeant  lie  ton,  chanta,  devant  uos  roi$, 

B  Lajeune  comcdie,  en  tangage  Francois; 

V  Et,  si  bien  les  sonna,  que  Suphocle  et  Menandre, 

B  Tant  fusseut  lis  scavants,  y  eusseut  pu  apprendre.' 

The  performers  who  at  that  time  were  in  possession  of  the 
stage,  les  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  and  les  Clercs  de  la  Rayoche, 
refused  at  first  to  perform  Jodelle's  tragedies  ;  but,  finding  that 
they  became  favourites  with  the  public,  the  former  consented, 
and,  under  the  title  of  Comddicns  de  rHotel  de  Bourgogne,  at- 
tracted crowded  audiences  ;  and  thus  Jodelle  may  be  considered 
as  ihe  founder  of  the  French  stage.  His  example  encouraged  La 
Peruse,  who  translated  the  Medea  of  Seneca;  St.  Gelois,  who 
translated  the  Sophoui&ba  of  Trissino;  Grevin,  who  had  a  Mort 
de  C^sar  acted  at  the  college  of  Beauvais,  and  Jean  de  la  Faille, 
who  imitated  some  situatious  of  the  Troads  in  his  Gabaomites. 
The  style  of  all  these  was  miserably  bad.  One  says,  '  L'amour 
^L  naange  mon  sang,  Famourinon  sang  deniande.'  Another  exclaims, 
^1  '  Votre  enfer,  dieti  d'enfer,  pour  mon  bien  je  desire  ! 

^1  Sachaat  I'enfer  d'amour,  de  tous  tnfers,  le  pire.' 

^"         Gamier  came  after  these,  and  wrote  at  least  eight  tragedies ; 
seven  of  which  were  accompanied  with  choruses.     They  were 
^^    very  much  admired,  and  passed  through  fifteen  editions,  the  last 
^f    of  which  was  in    16 IH.     His  contemporaries  prefer  him  tu  all 
^    his  predecessors;  and  Ste.  Marthc  says  he  is  inferior  to  none  of 
the  ancients.     The  following  soliloquy  of  Cesar,  returning  victo- 
rious to  Rome,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style  ; — 

*  O  sourcillcuses  tours  !  o  coteaux  decorcs ! 
O  palais  orgueilleiix  [  ft  temples  honon'sS 
O  vous!  murs  que  les  dieux  ont  iiiai^onnis  cus  m^mes, 
Eux  memes  etofles  de  inille  diadfimes, 
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Par  tant  de  gloire  acquise  aux  nations  etraiiges 
Accroitre  son  empire  ainsi  que  vos  louanges? 
£t  toi,  tieuve  oreueilleux,  ne  vas-tu  par  tes  Aots 
Aux  tritons  raarmiers  faire  bruire  inon  iua, 
Et  au  p^re  Ocean  te  vanter  que  le  Tibre 
Routera  plus  fameux  que  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre? 
Jk,  presque  tout  le  monde  obeit  aux  llomains; 
lis  ont  presque  la  mur  et  la  terre  en  lean  mains; 
Et  soit  oil  le  soleil  de  sa  torcbe  voisine 
Les  Indiens  perleux  du  matin  illumine, 
Soit  oii  son  char  lass6  de  la  course  da  joor 
I.e  ciel  quitte  k  la  nuit  qui  commence  son  tour ; 
Soit  oii  la  mer  glac^  en  cristal  se  resserre, 
Soit  oii  I'ardent  soleil  sScbe  et  br^le  la  terre, 
'    Les  Romains  on  redoute,  et  n'y  a  si  grand  roi 
Qui  au  coeur  ne  frbmisse,  oyant  parler  de  mui. 
C6sar  est  de  la  terre  et  la  gloire  et  la  crainte, 
C6sar  des  dieux  guerriers  a  la  louange  eteinte.' 

This  is  expatiating  to  some  purpojse  on — 

■       '■ *  Danger  knows  full  well 

That  CsBsar  is  more  dangerous  than  he !' 

Hardy,  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  French  dramatic  writers,  was 
posterior  to  Gamier,  the  one  dying  in  1590,  the  other  in  1630. 
He  produced  more  than  six  hundred  dramatic  pieces ;  but  he  is 
censured  for  having  made  all  his  personages  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  still  more — we  shudder  while  we  speak  it — for  violating 
the  unities.  His  best  piece  is  Mariamne,  which  served  as  th^ 
model  of  Tristan's  Mariamne,  a  play  that  counterpoised  the  Suc- 
cess of  Comeille's  early  productions.  Fifty-six  plays  (the  poor 
remains  of  all  his  labours)  were  printed  in  1()28,  in  six  volames. 
Mairet  was  bom  at  Besangon  in  l604  and  died  in  1686.  He  was 
the  predecessor,  the  friend,  the  rival,  the  enemy,  and  then  again  the 
friend  of  Comeille,  and  the  author  of  twelve  plays,  the  best  of 
which  is  Sophonisba,  imitated  from  Trisstno,  and  which  remained 
in  possession  of  the  stage  even  after  Comeille  had  appeared.  It 
was  brought  out  only  seven  years  before  the  Cid,  and  is  a  good  ex* 
ample  of  the  manner  of  the  times.  Syphax,  husband  of  Sopho- 
nisba, intercepts  a  letter  which  she  had  written  to  Massinissa^ 
who  was  besieging  Cyrte^  as  an  ally  of  the  Roman  army,  com- 
manded by  Scipio.  Sophonisba  had  become  enamoured  of  him, 
at  first  sight,  as  she  one  day  saw  him  reconnoitring  the  ramparts, 
and  writes  the  fatal  letter,  with  which  her  husband  reproaches  her, 
thus :  ^ . 

*  Tu  fais  d'un  ennemi  I'objet  de  tes  desirs ! 
Ne  pouvois'tu  trouver  oil  prendre  des  fhiskrt 

Qu'en 
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Qu'en  cherchartt  I'amfii  de  ce  prince  Numitle 
Qui  te  nnd  tout  ensemble  impudique  et  perlide— 
Que  me  pourrois-tu  tlire,  impudenm  effrciitC'e?* 
Sj  pliax  is  afterwards  killed  in  battle  j  she  says  he  is  too  happy 
to  be  dead,  :ind  entreats  sonic  of  her  suite  to  kill  her,  but  not  iti 
such  a  tone  as  to  ensure  obedience,  and  hef  confidant  tella  her 
that  there  is  always  time  enough  for  that  remedy,  adding 

•  Vous  n'siuriez  pas  besoin  de  beaucoup  d'artifice. 
Pour  vous  rend  re  agreable  aux  yeux  de  Massinisse.' 

Sophonisba  exclaims — '  Plflt  aux  Dieux !'  but  corrects  herself, 
and  adds — 

'  Je  ti'attends  rien  du  tout  clu  cote  de  mea  charraes» 

Ce  remede,  Phenicc,  est  riiiicule  et  vain; 

II  vaut  mieux  se  servir  de  celui  de  ina  main;' 
and  then  follows  some  very  smart  reasoning  between  the  heroine 
and  two  of  her  contidaats,  whether  her  hand,  that  is,  killing  her- 
self, or  her  charms,   that  is,  killing  Massinissa,  be   the  better 
method.     Phcnice  says, 

'  An  Teste  la  douleur  ne  vous  a  pas  cteint 

Ni  la  clartc  dus  yeux,  ni  la  beaute  du  teint. 

Vos  pleurs  vous  ont  lavee;  et  vous  i^tes  de  celles 

Qu\m  air  triste  et  dolent  rend  encore  plus  belles/ 

Massinissa,  however,  enchanted  also  at  first  sight,  requests 
permission  to  take  '  un  honnete  baiser,  ^  son  aise,'  which  of 
course  is  granted  ;  and  Scipio  exclaims  *  Massinisse  en  un  jour, 
voit,  aime  et  se  marie  i'  The  Numidiaa  suddenly  recollects  him-, 
self  after  his  wedding,  and  somewhat  curiously  inquires — 
'  Apropos  oii  imcjuit,  en  quel  temps,  et  potirquoi, 
La  bonne  volonte  que  vous  avez  pour  moi  ?' 

The  last  acts,  however,  are  pathetic. 

In  the  Mariamne  of  Tristan,  Herod,  annoyed  by  a  drenm,asks 
his  confidant,  Ph6rore,  what  the  doctor  says  of  dreams  ?  Ph6rore 
answers : 

•  II  disoit  que  Thuineur  qui  dans  iios  cffiurs  dnmine, 
A  voir  certains  objets,  en  durniaiit,  nous  incline. 
Le  flegme  hiiniide  et  froid,  s'clevant  au  cerveau, 
Y  vieut  rcprt'seiiter  des  brouillaids  el  de  I'cau. 
La  bile  ardente  et  jauiie,  aux  qualiti-s  subtiles, 
N'y  depeint  que  combats,  qu'embrasements  de  villes. 
Le  saiiy,  qui  tient  de  I'air,  et  reponds  an  prttitemps, 
Rend  les  tiiniiis  fortunL-s,  dans  leurs  songes,  conteiUa," 

To  his  two  confidants  who  endeavour  to  persuade  him  that 
Mariamne  is  a  rock,  Hcrode  gallantly  answers: 
'  Si  le  diviii  objet  dont  je  suis  idolaire, 
Passe  pdur  un  rocher,  c'est  uii  rochei  d'albitre. 

c  C  Un 
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Un  ecneil  agreabte,  o&  Ton  voit  Plater 
Tout  ce  que  k  eature  a  fait  pour  me  tenter. 
II  n'eet  point  de  rubift  vermeil  comme  $a  bouche. 
Qui  mele  un  esprit  d'ambre  k  tout  ce  quelle  touche  ; 
Et  I'eclat  de  ses  yeux  veut  que  mes  sencimens 
La  mettent,  pour  le  moins,  au  rang  des  diamants.' 

Rotrou,  almost  a  contemporary  of  Comeille,  wrote  thirty  plays; 
but  his  Venceslas  is  the  only  one  that  has  kept  possession  of  the 
stage.  It  contains  some  genuine  passion,  and  some  nonsense,  as 
the  following : 

*  Qui  des  deux  voulez-vous ;  de  mon  coeur  ou  ma  cendre  ? 
Quelle  des  deux  aurai-je»  ou  la  mort  ou  Cassandre? 
L'amour,  k  vos  beaux  jours,  joindra-t>il  mon  destin? 
Ou  bien  votre  refus  sera  mon  assassin  V 

Mascarille  and  Jodelet  could  certainly  not  have  made  love 
more  ludicrously  to  Madeleine  and  Cathos  in  the  Pr^cieuses 
Ridicules. 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  very  best  productions  of  the 
dramatic  art  in  France,  previous  to  the  Medea  and  the  Cid  of 
Comeille,  which  latter  appeared  in  16S6;  and  thus  they  belong 
to  the  epocha  in  which  all  our  dramatic  writers,  down  to  Shirley, 
flouiished.  Shirley,  indeed,  and  Comeille  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  contemporaries ;  for  the  former,  between  the  years  l629 
«nd  1666,  when  he  died,  produced  thirty-nine  plays ;  and  the 
dramatic  career  of  the  latter  was  included  between  l635,  when 
he  began  with  M6d6e,  and  1675,  when  he  concluded  with 
Pulch^riue  and  Sur^na.  A  fair  comparison  then  may  be  made 
of  the  dramatic  merit  of  the  two  countries,  in  their  earliest  days, 
by  balancing  all  our  dramatic  writers,  from  the  time  of  Lord 
Sackville's  Gorbuduc,  in  1562,  and  Still's  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  in  1 566,  to  James  Shirley's  first  effusion,  against  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  for  the  French  stage,  before  Comeille's 
M^^.  Jodelle  may  be  considered  as  contemporary  with 
Gorboduc  and  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle ;  to  which  succeeded 
Gascoigne's  Jocasta,  in  blank  verse,  and  Edward's  Palemon  and 
Arcite,  much  admired  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  1581  ten 
tragedies  of  Seneca  had  been  translated  into  English,  together 
yt'i&L  (Edipus,  by  Alexander  Neville,  aged  but  sixteen.  In  1568 
a  tragedy,  on  the  subject  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  was 
written  by  Robert  Wilmot,  and  shortly  afterwards  another  on 
the  story  of  Cambyses.  But  the  David  and  Bethsabe  of  Peele, 
produced  about  the  year  1584,  six  years  before  the  death  of 
Hardy,  contained  more  natural  expression  of  passion,  than  was 
to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  French  theatre  before  Comeille,  and 
we  might,  indeed,  almost  add,  since  Comeille ;  and  the  language 
is.  Jess  antiquated,  at  this  day,  than  that  of  the  Cid.    We  must 

support 
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support  this  opinion  by  a  short  extract,  regretting  that  we  can- 
not give  more.     David  is  thus  described  by  Joab  : 

'  Beauteous  and  bright  is  he  amung  (he  tribes, 
As  when  the  sun,  attired  in  glistering  robe, 
Comes  dancing  from  iiis  orit-nia]  gate, 
And,  bridegroum  like,  hurls  through  the  gloomy  air 
Iiis  radiant  beams:  such  doth  King  David  show, 
Crown'd  with  the  hunuur  of  his  enemy's  town  ; 
Shinin;^  in  riches,  like  the  firmament, 
The  starry  vault  that  overhangs  the  earth: 
So  looketh  David,  King  of  Israeli' 

The  description  of  Bethsabe  is  likewise  very  beautifal,  as  are 
also  David's  grief  for  Absalom,  and  Juab's  remonstrance.  But 
the  poets  who  filled  up  the  space  in  tjuesliou,  aiid  completed  what 
these  had  begun,  were  Greeu,  Marlow,  Lyly,  Legge,  Lodge, 
Shakspeare,  Daniel,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marston,  Chapman^ 
[Raudolph,  Middleton,  Jonaon,  Earl  of  Stirling,  Field,  Dekker, 
Webster,  Ford,  Rowley,  Massinger,  Suckling,  Heywood,  Phil- 
lips, Heminge,  witb  some  olliers.  We  will  deduct  nine  or  ten 
of  these  principal  names,  and  compare  the  remainder  with  alf 
that  existed  in  France  before  Corneille;  or  we  will  strike  out  the 
name  of  him  who  never  had  an  equal,  and  then  put  the  rest  in 
competition  with  the  entire  French  stage,  down  to  the  present 
hour;  and  we  will  still  say  that,  for  true  imitation  of  natural  feel- 
ing, and  cxrjuisite  poetry,  they  are  superior  to  any  and  every  thing 
that  France  bas  produced.  They  did  not  indeed  copy  from  the 
Greek  or  Roman  stage  ;  and  translation  and  imitation  were  very 
soon  discarded  by  British  poets,  who  took  subjects  in  a  wider 
range,  and  dressed  thein  in  the  grand  beauties  of  universal 
nature.  Neither  did  they  restrict  the  bold  delineation  of  the 
theme  they  had  chosen  by  any  fictitious  rules,  which,  far  from 
adding  real  beauties  to  the  tragic  nuise,  take  away  from  it  all  the 
development  of  character  and  passion,  which  make  it  a  living 
picture  of  the  human  heart.  We  have  given  extracts  from  the 
French  Sophonisba  of  Mairet,  the  rival  of  Corneille;  and  we 
must  now  be  allowed  to  support  our  opinion  with  a  few  passages 
from  a  play  ou  the  same  subject,  treated  by  one  of  our  old  dra- 
matic writers,  Marston.  Sophonisba  thus  entreats  Masainissa  not 
to  give  her  up  to  be  led  captive  by  Scipio : 
'  Sophonisba.  Sophoniuba, 

A  name  lor  misery  mucb  known, — 
Entreats  of  ihy  graced  sword  this  only  boon: 
Let  me  not  kneel  to  Home  ;  for  though  no  cause 
Of  inijie  deserves  their  hate;  though  Massinissa  ' 

Be  oin-A  to  heart ;  yei  Roman  generals 
Make  proud  their  triumphs  with  whatever  caiptives.  ' 

c  3  O,  'tis 
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O,  'tis  a  nation  which  from  sool  I  fear, 
As  one  well  linowing  the 'much  grounded  bate 
They  bear  to  Asdrubal  and  Carthage  blood ! 
Therefore,  with  tears  that  wash,  thy  feet,  with  hands 
Unus'd  to  beg,  I  clasp  thy  manly  knees. 

0  save  me  from  their  fetters  and  contempt. 
Their  proud  insults,  and,  more,  their  insolence! 
Or  if  it  rest  not  in  thy  grace  of  breath 

To  grant  such  freedom,  give  me  long  wish'd  death. 
For  'tis  not  much  loath'd  life  that  now  we  crave — 
Only  an  unshamed  death  and  silent  grave 
We  will  now  deign  to  bend  for.' 

Massinissa  promises,  but  Lelius  comes  from  the  Roman  gene- 
ral to  demand  her. 

*  Lei.  Give  place  to  faith  and  fate. 

Mass.  Tis  cross  to  honour — 

Lei.  Tis  but  just  to  state. 

So  speaketh  Scipio :  "  do  not  thou  detain 
A  Roman  prisoner  due  to  this  great  triumph. 
As  thou  shalt  answer  Rome  and  him." 

Mass.  Lelius, 

We  now  are  in  Rome's  power.     Lelius, 
View  Massinissa  do  a  loathed  act, 
Most  sinking  from  that  state  bis  heart  did  keep  : 
Look,  Lelius,  look !  see  Massinissa  weep. 
Know  I  have  made  a  vow  more  dear  to  me 
Than  my  soul's  endless  being.    She  shall  rest. 
Free  from  Rome's  bondage.' 

Lelius  retires,  and  Massmissa,  questioned  by  Sophonisba,  tells 
her  she  must  *  wreath  back  her  arms,  bend  down  her  neck,  prac> 
tise  base  prayers,  make  fit  herself  for  bondage.'  She  resolves 
upon  drinldng  poison,  which  swallowed,  she  dies  thus : — 

■    '■■11  '  Dear,  do  not  weep. 

And  now,  with  undismay'd  resolve,  behold. 

To  save  you — ^you — (for  honour  and  just  faith 

Are  n^ost  true  gods,  which  we  should  much  adore — ) 

With  even  disdainful  rigour  I  give  up 

An  abhorr*d  life,     You  have  been  good  to  roe — 

And  I  do  thank  thep,  Heaven  !-r-0,  my  stars ! 

1  bless  your  goodness  that,  with  breast  unstain'd, 
Faith  pure,  a  virgin  wife,  tied  to  my  glory, 

I  die>  of  female  mith  the  long  lived  story.' 

But  the  period  concluding  with  Shirley  may  be  called  the 
bright  era  of  our  drama;  whereas  the  brilliant  epocha  of  the 
French  had  scarcely  yet  begun.  It  certainly  opened  with  Comeille, 
^d  succeeding  poets  very  much  increased  its  splendour.  Still, 
howeveff  thf  characteristics  of  the  French  8tag§  remained  the 
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same;  only  llic  language,  the  diction,  the  poetry  were  improved; 
and  no  country  can  boust  of  a  tragic  writer,  wlioiie  style  so  far  exo 
eels  all  his  other  scenic  merits,  as  Hacine.  But  wider  concep- 
tions of  nature  were  not  adinitttd;  and  if  the  passions  assumed  a 
truer  lone,  it  was  not  because  they  were  more  extensively  studied 
and  known,  but  because  wit,  perluess  aud  conceits  began  to  grow 
out  of  fashiou,  and  made  way  for  a  better  taste.  Still,  however, 
these  continued  to  be  perceptible  in  Comeille,  and  now  and  then 
a  reminiscence  of  them  may  be  found  even  in  Hucitie. 

Of  all  the  epithets  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Corneillei 
that  of  creator  is  the  most  unmerited.     Corneille  hardly  created 
any  thing;  and  the  improvements  wliich  he  introduced  in  dramatic 
diction  were  not  such  extraordinary  innovations  as  to  merit  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  them.     Kotrou  aUme  contained  examples , 
sufficient  to  guide  him,  aud  the  task  which  was  left  to  him  toi 
perform  was  rather  to  avoid  than  to  invent,   to  select  than  to 
add.     Neither  has  Corneille,  like  Shakspeare,  in  any  pait  of  his 
works,  left  a  standard  for  the  language  of  his  country  ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  the  turns,  and  constructions,  and  mechanism  of  his  style 
are  generally  nuire  obsolete  than  llie  good  poetry  of  the  Britisli 
bard,  though  his  predecessor  by   nearly  a  century.     What  has 
become  uu intelligible   in  Shakspeare,  consists   chiefly   in   local 
phrases,  and  in  allusions  to  customs  now  forgotten;  but  the  style 
of  the  fifth  act  of  his  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  for  instance,  is  such 
as  the  most  modern  poetry  might  own;  and  no  tragic  author  has 
succeeded  him,  between  whose  language  and  his  own  there  appears 
to  be  so  much  difference  of  date,  as  between  those  of  Corneille  aud 
Racine,  though  contemporaries.     In  Corneille,  too,  we  are  oftea 
struck  with  the  extreme  negligence  and  triviality  of  some  expres- 
sions in  the  midst  of  the  most  pompous  dialogue,  and  of  n  dia- 
logue evidently  intended  to  maintain  the  high  tone  of  tragedy.    We 
will  give  no  less  than  four  examples  from  a  speech  of  Felix,  iu 
the  tragedy  of  Polyeucte,  consisting  of  twenty  lines. 
Que  tu  (IJscernt's  mal  le  cccur  d'avec  la  inine — 
J'en  connois  mieux  que  lui  la  pfmjine  pratique — 
C'eit  en  vain  qu'il  tcmpete,  W  feint  d'etre  en  lureur — 
Et  moijVn  <r  tant  vit  de  tQutcs  IcsJ'afons. — 
In  a  word,  Corneille  is  too  much  upon  stilts,  or  else  too  trivial; 
too  dull,  or  too  ingenious ;  too  prosaic,  or  too  grandiloquous.    The 
first  acts  of  Polyeucte  arc  altogether  in  the  style  of  comedy,  and 
not  of  the  best  comedy. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  in  *  Medee'  Comeille  has  not 
created  much.  He  found  the  subject  in  mythology,  and  saw  it 
fully  treated  by  Seneca.     He  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  to 
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topy  in  his  coxip  d'essai.  In  his  second  attempt,  still  more  auc- 
ce8sful,aud  which  brought  him  an  ample  meed  ot  renown  and  envy> 
he  had  a  wider  field  to  glean  from,  for  Guillen  de  Castro,  who  lived 
about  the  same  time  with  Lopez  de  Vega,  had  treated  ihe  subject 
of  the  Cid  in  two  successive  plays,  or  rather  in  two  parts  of  one 
play.  Consequently  his  merit  lay  in  reducing  within  the  compass 
of  five  acts  what  was  originally  in  more;  of  bringing  into  twenty- 
four  hours  the  events  of  a  much  longer  period,  and  of  making  them 
all  pass  in  one  spot,  however  distant  the  scenes  of  action  must 
necessarily  have  been  in  reality.  As  the  mode  of  proceeding  of 
this '  creator  of  the  French  stage,  the  Grand  Comeille,'  even  before 
it  had  acquired  the  degree  of  severity  it  has  since  maintained,  is 
characteristic,  we  shall  bestow  some  considerations  upon  the 
ori<rinal  and  the  copy. 

The  Spanish  theatre  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  Europe;  not 
merely  in  ephemeral  productions,  *  bluettes,  pieces  de  circon- 
stances,'  or  farces,  but  in  good  standard  plays,  of  merit  enough  to 
outlive  their  century  at  least.  The  works  of  two  dramatic  poets  of 
Spain,  without  reckoning  more,  Lopt^a  de  Vega  and  Calderone, 
are  ten  times  more  numerous  than  all  the  writings  of  alt  the 
dramatic  poets  of  France  that  are  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Consequently  they  offered  a  rich  mine  for  the  poets  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  Comeille,  among  the  number,  explored  it  with  advan- 
tage. But  the  genius  of  the  two  nations,  tlieir  poetic  impulses  are 
so  dissimilar,  that  a  Spanish  story  could  not  be  introduced  upon 
the  French  theatrewithout  much  alteration.  The  tone  of  Spanish 
poetry  is  far  more  elevated  than  that  of  France,  and  ventures 
into  a  wider  range  of  bold  and  dignified  imagery.  The  language 
is  more  noble  and  sonorous.  *  La  nude  franchise  des  Goths,' 
says  Schlegel,  '  sembloit  retentir  encore  dans  ies  accens  de  cette 
langue,  lorsqu'une  heureuse  alliance  avec  I'orient  lui  fit  prendre  UQ 
essor  plus  hardi;  et  que  la  poesie  Arabe,  en  renrichissaiit  de  ses 
expressions  enivrantes,  Tileva  au-dessus  de  la  froide  circonspec- 
tion  des  idiomes  occidcntaus.'  Every  thing  in  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter is  great,  and  whatever  that  nation  does  under  the  guidance 
of  its  feelings  and  its  energies,  partakes  of  the  sublime.  Native 
tragedy  then  was  more  powerful  and  impressive  there  than  could 
be  tolerated  on  the  French  stage, 

Comeille  took  only  the  first  part  of  the  '  Mocedades  del  Cid' 
as  his  subject,  and  concluded  his  tragedy,  as  Guillem  de  Castro 
has  concluded  his  first  three  acts,  with  the  denouement  relating 
merely  lo  Kodrigue  and  Chimene.  Instead  of  beginning  with  an 
action,  as  the  Spanish  poet  has  done,  that  of  arming  Rodrigo 
as  koight,  in  which  even  the  ladies  of  the  court,  the  lafanta  and 
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Ximeita,  concur,  he  opens  with  a  recital,  and  a  recital  which  had 
been  made  the  instant  before.     Chim^ne  says  to  her  confidant — 

'  Elvire,  ni'as-tu  fait  un  rapport  bien  sincere, 
Nc  me  dcguises-tu  lien  de  ce  cju'a  ttit  mon  pc^re  : 
Apprentls-moi  de  noiacau  quel  espoir  j'ea  duis  prendre.' 
The  confidant  replies — - 

*  Et  puisqu'il  faut  encore  vous  en  faire  nn  recit.' 

The  Spanish  plaj  continues  in  action;  and  when  the  ceremony 
of  arming  the  Cid  is  ended,  the  King  consults  with  his  confiden- 
tial ministers  npon  chusing  a  preceptor  for  his  son.  ITie  rival 
candidates  are  Kl  Conde  Lozauo,  father  of  Xiniena,  and  Diego 
JLainez,  father  of  Rodrigo,  her  lover.  Lozano  reproaches  Diego 
with  his  age,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  following  spirited  defence : 
'  Que  estoy  caduco  coiifieso, 

Que  el  tiempo  enfin  pueile  tanto. 

Mas  caducarido,  durmiendo, 

Puedo,  puedo  eiisefiar,  yo, 

Lo  que  muchos  iguoraron. 

Que  si  es  verdad  que  se  muere  » 

Qual  se  vive,  agonizando 

Para  vivlr,  dare  exemplo, 

Y  valor  para  imitarloa.  ' 
Si  ya  me  faltan  las  Arerzas, 
Para,  con  pies  y  con  brazos, 
Hacer  de  lan^as,  hastillas, 

Y  d es&h  n ta r  c abal  i  os ; 
De  mis  liazauas  excritas 
Dare  al  principe  un  traslado  ; 

Y  apprendera,  en  lo  que  hice, 
Sino  apprende  in  lo  que  hago.' 

Tlie  result  of  this  discussion,  which  grows  warmer  between 
them,  is  a  blow  given  by  Lozano  to  the  old  man,  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  whose  interposition  stops  all  proceedings  for  the  mo- 
ment. This  entire  transaction  in  the  French  play  takes  place 
behind  the  scenes,  from  which  Lozano  and  Diego  issue  to  spar  in 
words,  in  rather  a  long  scene,  ending  with  some  smart  pushes 
well  parried,  and,  finally,  with  the  blow  on  which  all  the  interest 
of  the  tragedy  turns.  Corneille  does  not  venture  to  let  the  blow 
be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  alters  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  makes  them  not  those  of  Spain  under 
Ferdhiand,  the  first  King  of  Castile,  but  of  Frenchmen  under 
Lewis  XIV.,  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke,  you  had  *  tuns  of 
ancient  pomp  m  a  vial  of  modem  luxury.* 

The  mamuT  in  which  the  original  Diego  tries  the  courage  of 
his  sons,  to  whom  he  would  commit  the  care  of  avenging  the 
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affront  he  had  received,  is  highly  characteristic  of  a  brave  old 
Spaniardof  the  eleventh  century.  After  choosing,  in  the  armoury 
of  his  ancestors,  the  sword  to  which  he  thinks  he  can  the  best 
confide  his  honour,  he  calls  in  the  youngest,  and,  amidst  the 
weapons  which  had  so  long  defended  his  house,  puts  him  unex- 
pectedly to  bodily  pain,  from  which  his  son  shrinks  in  a  manner 
which  the  old  warrior  deems  unbecoming.  He  then  tries  the 
same  experiment  upon  his  second  son,  but,  not  satisfied  with 
either,  he  exclaims, '  £n  que  columnas  estriba,  La  nobleza  de  una 
casa.  Que  dia  luz  a  tantos  reyes.'  His  eldest  son,  however, 
Rodrigo,  the  Cid,  upon  being  put  to  the  same  trial,  exclaims, 
*'  Si  no  fueras  mi  padre,  dieraos  una  bofetada,'  at  which  the  en- 
raptured father,  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  cries  out, '  Ya  no  fuera 
la  primera,*  and  gives  him  the  avenging  sword.  Then  follows  the 
celebrated  soliloquy  of  Rodrigo,  in  which  he  bewails  the  destiny 
that  compels  him  to  revenge  the  honour  of  his  own  father  on  the 
father  of  Ximena,  and  which  Corneille  has  translated  literally. 
The  incident  of  the  armoury  not  suiting  the  unities,  the  French 
poet  omittecHt,  and  thus  robbed  the  soliloquy  of  the  old  man  of 
all  its  picturesque  beauty.  The  trial  of  courage,  too,  by  bodily 
pain,  not  being  in  unison  with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  could  not 
be  preserved;  and  Diego  meeting  Rodrigo,  the  only  son  Corneille 
has  given  him,  in  the  street,  or  at  home,  or  any  where  else,  says  to 
him — 

*  Diego.  Rodrigue,  as-tu  du  coeur? 

Rod.  Tout  autre  que  mon  pere 

L'^prouveroit  sur  I'heure. 

Diego.  Agriahle  colhre  !' 

The  answer  made  by  Rodrigue  to  his  father's  question, '  As-tu 
du  coeur,'  a  German  translator,  whether  waggishly  or  not,  has — 
to  the  universal  indignation  of  the  French  nation — rendered  thus 
laconically,  if  not  energetically,  *  Ya,  papa.*  The  much  admired 
Parlous  bas,  6coute,  said  by  young  Rodrigo  to  an  older  man.  His 
intended  father-in-law,  lest  they  should  be  overheard,  and  their 
duel  prevented,  is  in  the  original,  '  Habla  baxo,  escucha,'  and 
much  better  placed  there  than  in  the  copy,  because  in  the  former 
the  Infanta  and  Ximena  are  seated  at  an  open  window,  and  can 
see,  and  might  overhear,  all  that  passes.  The  events  which  follow, 
Chim^ne  demanding  vengeance  against  her  betrothed  lover  for 
the  murder  of  her  father,  Rodrigo's  and  Diego's  defence,  are 
taken  from  the  Spanish ;  but  many  circumstances  are  omitted. 
Rodrigo's  exploits  against  the  Moors  are  in  the  French  recited, 
and  recited  by  himself,  to  the  king;  in  the  Spanish  they  are  part 
of  the  action.  There  is  likewise,  in  the  first  play  of  Guillem  de 
Castro  on  this  subject,  an  apparition  of  Sao  Laaaro  to  the  Cid, 
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which  is  as  characteristic  of  the  times  and  country  as  the  witches 
of  Macbeth  were  of  early  Scotland;  and  a  variety  of  other  inci- 
dents, which  the  squeamishness  of  French  taste  could  not  tolerate. 

But  what  it  could  tolerate,  because  the  unity  of  lime  demanded 
it^  was  that  Chimene  should,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  her  father 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  before  his  funeral  could  in  decency 
have  taken  place,  be  nuarly  reconciled  to  the  champion  under 
whose  sword  he  fell.  It  is  true  this  champion  had,  during  that 
time,  done  many  things  to  win  a  lady'^  heart;  he  had  beaten  the 
Moors;  he  had  defeated  a  knight  whom  Cliimene  had  promised 
to  marry  if  he  would  avenge  her  father's  death;  and  he  had — to 
her  great  astonishment  and  satisfaction — payed  her  two  very  long 
morning  visits  in  her  own  house.  But  the  Spanish  poet,  whether 
it  was  that  he  regarded  the  unities  less,  oi'  paid  more  respect  to 
common  sense,  decency  and  probability,  allowed  his  heroine  longer 
time  to  relent;  and  gave  his  hero  more  than  one  Allanteau  day 
to  support  his  world  of  achievements.  Ximeua  observes,  about 
the  middle  of  the  play,  that  three  months  had  elapsed  since  her 
father's  death;  consequently  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  entire 
action  took  up  five  or  si.\  months;  and  thus  the  precipitancy  of 
the  lady  was  at  least  150  times  less.  It  is  true  she  does  not  quite 
consent  in  Corneille ;  but  the  King  answers  for  her  to  Rodrigo. 
*  Pour  vaincre  un  point  d'honneur  qui  combat  centre  toi, 
Laisse  faire  !e  temjis,  ta  vaillaiice,  et  ton  roi.' 
And  thus  the  catastrophe  is  incomplete,  for  the  fate  of  the  lovers 
is  not  decided  by  any  thing  more  positive  than  the  promise  of  a 
third  person,  and  their  own  silence.  The  marriage  of  Ximena 
with  Rodrigo,  at  the  end  of  several  months,  may  be  tolerated 
according  to  the  manners  which  de  Castro  has  given  to  his  per- 
sonages ;  but  it  is  incompatible  with  Parisian  manners,  and  the 
eiSibroidered  coats  and  hoops  in  which  Corneille  has  dressed  his 
actors;  and,  by  altering  the  ntoral  costume  of  his  drama,  he  has 
made  the  denouement  disgusting. 

The  unity  of  place  has  brought  the  French  poet  into  stiH 
greater  difficulties;  and,  as  it  is  rigidly  observed  in  the  represen- 
tation, it  gives  rise  to  unspeakable  absurdity.  The  confidential 
scenes  of  Chimena  take  place  in  the  king's  own  room,  as  do  her 
lover's  clandestine  visits  to  what  she  herself  calls  her  house;  and 
every  other  incident  of  the  play  occurs  in  the  same  spot.  Corneille 
felt  this  inconvenience,  and  the  contradictions  to  which  it  gave 
rise ;  but  all  France,  its  academy,  its  prime  minister,  were  against 
him  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  French,  academic,  ministerial,  in  order 
to  be  in  good  taste,  he  was  reduced  to  be  absurd. 

The  dramatic  conceptions  of  Conifille,  had  lie  been  left  en- 
tirely to  himself,  were  vast  enough  perhaps  to  have  overcome  the 
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iprepossession  of  his  countrymen  in  favour  of  the  unities.  But 
-there  was  no  possibility  of  acting  or  of  reasoning  against  them ; 
and  a  poet,  of  a  totally  different  mind  from  his,  arose  about  the 
time  when  he  began  to  decline;  one  who,  by  a  much  more 
finished  execution,  contirmed  the  national  predilection,  which 
made  genius  consist  in  surmounting  difficulties  of  a  petty  order. 
Racine,  indeed,  seemed  bom  to  take  away  all  hope  that  the  doons 
of  the  French  theatre  might  ever  be  thrown  widely  open,  to  give 
entrance  to  all  mankind;  and  to  admit  the  representation  of  the 
whole  human  heart  without  mutilation.  He  has  overcome,  with 
so  much  apparent  ease  and  gracefulness,  the  obstacles  which  the 
unities  created,  his  poetry  is  so  chaste  and  faultless,  his  versificar 
tion  so  smooth  and  flowing,  and  his  whole  composition  so  perfect 
in  its  kind,  that,  even  with  our  British  tastes,  we  can  fully  parti- 
cipate in  the  pleasure  which  the  French  receive  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  tragedies ;  at  the  same  time  that,  admitting  their 
Inerit  as  elegant  compositions,  we  must  confess  that,  as  pictures 
of  human  actions,  characters  or  passions,  they  are  among  the 
most  stinted  productions  of  the  art ;  and  seem  rather  Calculated 
to  show  how  much  might  be  omitted,  than  how  much  may  be  done, 
without  endangering  success.  His  boldness,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  consists  in  restraining  his  fancy,  ia  checking  the  flights  c^ 
inspiration;  and,  while  he  has  guarded  himself  against  the-minu- 
tise  of  criticism,  he  has  laid  himself  bare  to  the  morv^  tremendous 
charge  of  having  escaped  from  petty  blemishes,  by  sacrificing  the 
magnificent  beauties,  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  exalted  poetry 
and  passion  which  sometimes  touch  the  giddy  verge  of  rapture.,. 
The  poetic  impulse,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
naturally  very  intense  in  Racine,  or  of  a  very  energetic  com^ 
plexion.  He  excelled  in  painting  the  tender  passions ;  and  that 
of  which  he  always  gives  the  truest  picture  is  love ;  even  though, 
in  order  to  give  it  currency  at  Versailles,  he  was  forced  to  mix  it 
up  with  a  large  dose  of  gallantry,  and  to  make  Frenchmen  of  his 
Greeks.  His  female  characters  are  delineated  with  more  truth 
than  his  heroes.  His  Romans  have  less  of  their  country  stern- 
ness than  the  Romans  of  Comeille  :  but,  indeed,  all  his  person- 
ages are  French  ;  and  French  belonging  to  the  time  and  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  gives  them  foreign  names, 
■that  he  makes  them  say  they  are  in  Aulis  or  Trezene,  that  he 
hands  them  over  all  the  gods  of  mythology  for  their  friends  and 
intimates,  and  dresses  them  in  Grecian  armour :  their  minds  and 
souls  arc  still  French,  their  moral  costume  is  Parisian,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  thend  who,  had  he  appeared  in  the  Sallon  d'HercuIe, 
or  the  Gallerie  de  Diane  at  Versailles,  might  not  have  passed  for 
a  most  exquisite  courtier.     His  Achilles  is  Monsieur  le  Marquis 

d'Achille: 


d'Achille:  his  Agamemnou  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Agamemuon ; 
and  his  Nestor,  had  he  ever  imroduced  this  prudent  personage 
upon  the  stage,  \a  ouhl,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  complete  riiymiag 
IVesident  ^  Mortier.  Yet  such  is  the  prepoysesHion  of  the 
French  critics,  that  La  Harpe — one  of  the  most  pert  and  cox- 
comical  oi  the  race — has  pronounced  thut  the  Achilles  of  Uacine 
is  mure  iike  the  Achdles  of  Homer,  thun  is  tlie  Achilles  of  Euri- 
pides ! — We  remember  once  to  have  seen  two  English  characters 
on  the  French  stage,  dressed  as  Englishtiicn  itill  are,  that  is  to  say, 
in  boots,  a  light  green  coat,  edged  with  gold  lace,  and  cocked 
hats,  kiss  each  other,  at  meeting  after  a  long  absence;  and,  upon 
remonstrating  against  the  incorrectness  of  ibe  copy,  we  were  told 
the  actors  must  know  better  than  we  could.  Kriphile  in  *  Iphi- 
genie'  is  an  intriguing  subattem,  ai  most  a  discarded  modern 
French  dame  d'atours;  and  eveu  Pbedre,  notwithstanding  her  ap- 
peal to  her  father  Minos,  whom  she  describes,  perhaps  in  the 
most  brilliant  passage  of  Haciiie,  as  holdiug  the  fatal  urn,  and 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  pallid  mortals  who  arrive  in  the 
nether  world,  is  uol  Greek.  It  was  not  with  vague  traits  that 
Shakspeare  painted  his  men  of  every  nation,  and  the  passions  of 
every  man. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  our  great  poet  has  been 
so  little  appreciated  in  France.  He  drew  mankind  with  so  bold 
a  pencil,  that,  to  the  timid,  it  appeared  rash;  he  painted  them 
with  such  full  grown  features,  that,  to  dwarfish  conceptions,  ihey 
appeared  gigantic.  Hut,  without  the  trnlh  of  his  portraiture,  '\i&. 
universality  would  have  no  merit;  and  only  nations  who  are  more 
skilled  than  the  French  in  the  deep  mazes  of  the  heart,  can  ap- 
preciate either.  It  is  small  praise  to  say  that  Shakspeare  was  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  country.  He  was  the  sublimest  human  phi- 
losopher the  world  has  known ;  and  not  even  Bacon  had  powers 
of  mind  which  could  be  compared  to  his.  But  the  pliilosophy  of 
Bacon  comes  in  its  naked  forms,  and  undisguised  in  any  garb 
that  might  conceal  it ;  the  philunophy  of  Shakspeare,  wrapt  in  the 
dress  of  poetry,  anil  tlie  pomps  of  scenic  diction,  becomes  pal- 
pable only  by  reflection;  and  tiie  emotion  which  this  first  master 
of  the  passions  has  excited  must  subside  before  the  philosopher 
can  be  perceived. 

If  neglect  of  the  unities  lutd  been  the  only  cause  of  the  indif- 
ference which  the  French  have  shown  toward  Shakspeare,  they 
might,  whenever  they  condescended  to  imitate  or  translate  him, 
have  contented  themselves  with  reducing  his  eccentricities  into 
the  pretended  compass  prescribed  by  Aristotle.  But  ihcy  have 
never  failed  to  do  much  more  than  this.  Too  timid  to  express  his 
grand  strokes  of  nahirc,  and  to  make  his  characters  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  their  souls,  they  have  brought  his  sentiments  within  the 
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French  rules,  excluding  all  that  were  not  current  in  France.     An 
early  imitation,  (in  1 769))  as  it  is  called,  of  one  entire  piece  of 
Shakspeare,  was  the  play  of '  Hamlet'  bj  Ducis>  a  poet  endowed 
with  greater  energy  of  feeling  than  the  bards  of  his  country  in 
general  possess.    The  French  '  Hamief  opens  with  a  scene  be- 
tween Cmudius  and  Polonius,  who,  without  any  feature  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  whole  tribe  of  con6dant8,  is  no  more  a  Dane 
than  he  is  a  Greek.     Claudius,  m  a  speech  of  eighty  lines,  tells 
him  what  he  knew  before,  his  projects  of  dethroning  his  nephew, 
and  assures  him  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  alarmed  by  the  spectre 
which  the  people  have  seen.     Gertrude  appears,  and  he  makes 
love  to  her,  for  they  are  not  yet  married;  but,  struck  with  remorse 
for  her  crime,  she  rejects  his  suit,  though  it  seems  they  had  been 
attached  to  each  other  before  her  marriage  with  her  murdered  hus- 
band.   In  the  second  act,  Gertrude,  in  her  turn,  informs  her  con- 
fidant Elvire,  that  it  was  she  who  poisoned  her  husband,  and  the 
manner  of  it;  and  thus  far  all  is  recital,  and  useless  recital.     At 
this  moment  Norceste,  Horatio,  arrives  from  England,  and  an  in- 
terview takes  place  between  him  and  Hamlet;  but  how  unlike 
the  original!  We  can  safely  say  that  thus  far  not  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Shakspeare  but  has  been  flung  aside.     But  Norceste  has 
returned  front  England,  the  land  of  crimes,  where  a  king  had  just 
been  poisoned,  and  Hamlet  conceives  the  plan  of  making  Nor- 
ceste relate  the  murder  in  the  presence  of  Gertrude  and  Claudius. 
His  mother  is  much  moved  at  the  recital,  but  Claudius  not  at  all. 
Ophelia  is  daughter  to  Claudius,  and  betrothed  to  her  cousin 
Hamlet,  who,  when  convinced  of  Claudius's  guilt,  breaks  off  his 
projected  marriage.     In  the  fourth  act  he  resolves  upon  dying, 
and  in  his  soliloquy  is  to  be  found  the  only  reminiscence  of 
Shakspeare  that  is  discoverable  in  the  whole  play. 
*  Et  qu'offre  done  la  mort  k  mon  &me  abattue  ? 
Un  asile  assur6 ;  le  plus  doux  des  chemins, 
Qui  conduit  au  repos  ies  malheureux  humains. 
Mouronsr-Que  craindre  encore  quand  on  a  cess6  d'fetre? 
La  mort?  c'estle  somraeil — c'est  un  reveil  peut-6tre — 
Peut-fitre — ah  c'est  ce  mot  qui  glace  epouvante, 
L'botnme,  au  bord  du  cercueil,  par  le  doute  arr&tc>; 
Devant  ce  vftste  abyme  il  se  jette  en  arribre, 
Ressaisit  rexistence,  et  s'attache  h,  la  terre.' 

Such  is  the  imitation  of  *  To  Be,  or  Not  to  Be !'  It  is  use- 
less to  pursue  the  parallel  any  farther.  But  if  Ducis  had  un- 
derstood and  felt  his  original,  he  might,  even  with  his  unities, 
have  preserved  some  of  the  traits  which  have  made  Hamlet  the 
most  extraordinary  and  eccentric  of  all  the  personages  of  our  bard ; 
a  compound  of  t}ie   ni,o.st  incompatible  qualities,  successively 
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brought  to  light  by  unforeseen  circumstances ;  pded  with  the  most 
exquisite  sensibility,  yet  ol'teu  rciiucedto  act  as  if  lie  had  no  fecl- 
iDg;  with  an  energy  ot  will,  and  an  ardour  in  his  first  iiiipreasiona, 
which  a  weight  of  vague  anxiety  and  torpid  sorrow  immediately 
turns  to  languor;  with  the  wannest  general  philanthropy,  yet 
with  unchristian  hatred  towaid  a  few^  witli  elenienlnj  which  make 
him  dearer  to  the  friends  of  his  heart  than  aieu  in  general  are; 
and  contradictions  which  render  him  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar. 
But  not  one  clue  to  such  a  character  could  sucli  poets  possess. 
Their  too  polished  souls  cannot,  like  all  else  that  is  polished,  re- 
flect the  images  which  stand  before  them.  Madame  de  Stael  has 
somewhere  expressed  her  admiralinn  of  the  French  Hamlet,  and 
of  Talma,  who  usually  performs  the  part.  In  our  opinions  it  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  disgusting  exhibitions  we  have  ever 
witnessed.  The  actor  understands  the  character  of  the  prince  as 
little  as  the  translator;  and  both  have  made  him  a  kind  of  gloomy 
frenetic,  like  any  other  gloomy  frenetic,  but  without  any  of  the 
traits  which  separate  him  from  that  entire  class  of  men,  and  make 
bim  individually  liimself. 

The  great  s|)irit  of  our  bard  has  been  even  more  inhumanly 
treated  in  *  Romeo  and  Juliet'  than  in  *  Hamlet.'  Excepting  the 
liames  of  the  lovers,  of  the  two  contending  families,  and  of  the 
town  in  which  the  scene  passes,  Ducis  might  as  well  have  called 
It  *  Titus  Andronicus.*  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  two  common 
French  gallants;  the  gentleman  a  hero,  and  the  lady  an  admirer  of 
captured  trophies.  The  chief  of  the  Montaigua  is  of  the  monster 
species;  and  the  chief  of  the  Capulets  finds  no  moment  so  o[)- 
portune  for  reconciliation  as  that  immediately  following  the  mur- 
der of  his  son  by  a  Montaigu.  In  short,  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of 
absurdities,  friar  Lawrence,  the  nurse,  the  exquisite  Merciilio, 
our  old  friend  the  apothecary,  are  all  omilted;  and  not  a  trace  can 
be  found  of  the  unison  of  sentiment  which  thrills  through  the  hearts 
of  the  lovers  at  iirsl  sight,  as  if  they  had  been  created  one  for  the 
other,  and  as  if  their  destinies  must  have  remained  incomplete  if 
they  had  not  met.  Contrary  to  the  opuiiou  of  many,  we  think  the 
first  passion  of  Romeo  for  Rosaline  rather  confirms  their  fitness  for 
each  other,  for,  at  the  tirst  touching  of  Juliet's  hand,  it  has  flown. 
It  is  moreover  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  disposition.  Hearts 
endowed  with  romantic  sensibility  have  many  fleeting  passions 
before  they  settle  iuto  their  true  aflicction;  and  among  such,  he 
who  finally  loves  the  most  is  not  unfrequeiitly  he  who  has  loved 
the  oftenest.  Having  mentioned  tlie  apothecary,  we  must  add, 
that  we  consider  Romeo's  description  of  htm  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  of  a  thing  which  often  occurs  in  Shak- 
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naturally  in  tiie  soul,  but  which  admit  of  no  expresuba,  and  which, 
when  reduced  to  words,  appear  almost  preposterous.  Yet  poets, 
like  other  men,  have  no  mode  but  language  of  giving  form  to 
fancy.  In  Romeo's  situation  nothing  could  be  less  probable  than 
that  he  would  tamely  give  a  description  of  an  apothecary  whom 
he  had  seen  by  chance,  and  considered  but  heedlessly.  But  that 
the  image  of  this  man,  with  all  its  grotesque  accompaniments^^ 
and  which  else,  perhaps,  bad  been  lost  for  ever— ^should  return  to 
Romeo's  mind  in  an  hour  of  desperate  necessity,  is  most  naturd. 

'  Oh,  mischief,  thou  art  swift 

To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men !' 

The  long  detail  6f  particulars  which  he  minutely  recollects  is 
a  proof  of  the  vivacity  of  his  feelings  at  the  moment  of  his  re- 
membrance; but  it  appears  almost  ridiculous  when  submitted  to 
articulation.  His  recollections  are  separately  brought  before  him, 
like  broken  wrecks  of  thought  swept  along  by  the  hurried  torrent 
of  despair ;  and  even  though  in  the  mind  they  may  follow  in  suc- 
cession, as  they  were  seen  when  linked  together  as  a  fabric,  yet 
they  are  thrown  firom  the  encumbered  brain  with  a  tumultuons 
wildness  which  utterance  cannot  reach.  The  reader  in  his  closet 
has  time  to  consider  Romeo's  soliloquy  in  this  light ;  but  on  the 
{itage  it  caiinot  be  spoken  as  it  was  conceived;  and  hence  it  is 
generally  declaimed  with  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  a  page  of 
\  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery.'  We  once  witnessed  a  circumstance  in 
real  life  analogous  to  this.  A  mother  standing  by  the  agonizing 
bed  of  a  son,  beloved  as  few  sons  ever  were,  could  not,  in  the 
first  moments  of  her  despair,  when  the  inevitable  loss  of  her  child 
was  broken  to  her,  drive  from  her  mind  some  uninteresting  verses 
she  had  heard  a  few  days  previously,  which  she  had  scarcely  tC'^ 
collected  during  the  interval,  and  which  faded  on  her  memory  as 
her  anguish  subsided  into  calm  affliction.  The  surest  commen- 
tators upon  Shakspeare  are  truth  and  nature. 

The  tragedies  of  Lear,  Othello  and  Macbeth  have  undergone 
a  similar  castigation  from  M.  Ducis ;  and,  as  he  is  a  poet  of 
inerit,  the  deficiences  which  must  strike  an  English  reader  should 
not  be  entirely  attributed  to  him,  but,  in  some  part,  to  the  de- 
ference which  he  was  compelled  to  have  for  the  taste  of  his 
tountrymen.  To  such  of  our  British  readers  as  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  we  would  recommend  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  originals,  and  the  translations  of  these  tragedies,  as  a 
study  from  which  they  may  acquire  accurate  notions  concerning 
the  modern  state  and  spirit  of  the  English  and  French  theatres. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  matter  in  all  its  details  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  translators  have  been  forced  to  lop  oflF  every  thing  which 
Constitutes  individual  character;  to  alter  the  whole  moral  costume 
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belonging  to  the  time  and  place  of  tbe  action ;  to  reduce  every 
passion  to  the  measure  of  l-'arisian  ref;linp;s;  to  give  it  no  growth 
or  development  which  cannot  be  included  in  three  hours  ;  to  con- 
vert into  recital  nil  ihnt  is  in  action;  to  compose,  instead  of  a 
tragedy,  a  dialogued  epopea;  and,  above  all,  to  grant  tlieir  per- 
sonages nnlimiled  credit  upon  the  patience  of  the  audience,  for 
long  speeches.* 

Many  of  the  imitations  by  Diicis  appeared  before  the  revolu- 
tion; but  uhen  llie  French  conceived  that  they  had  been  rendered 
more  energetic  by  that  event,  his  tragedies  became  more  popular. 
Tbe  revolution  however  lent  something  of  its  character  to  tlie 
theatre.  The  omission  common  to  both  was  liberty,  (hough  a 
little  anarchy  crept  into  the  latter,  in  smaller  quantity  indeed 
than  into  the  former,  for  the  rules  were  not  repealed;  but  every 
other  kind  of  incongruity  laid  hold  upon  the  stage,  Marius  a 
Mintumes,  one  of  the  best  of  those  tragedies  played  ni  1790, 
contains  a  singular  instance  of  the  childish  deference  still  pre- 
vailing, for  the  rule  which  enjoins  that  the  stage  never  should  be 
empty,  but  at  the  und  of  an  act,  Marius  is  going  out  in  puisiiit 
of  vengeance  against  his  persecutors;  and  lliey  are  coming  in,  in 
pursuit  of  him :  consequently  the  two  parties  cannot  see  each 
other,  or  a  conflict  must  ensue.  In  this  dilemma,  the  following 
stage  direction  is  given  :  '  Le  theatie  ne  reste  point  vuide  ici. 
Dea  soldats,  qu'on  a  viis  errer  duns  la  foret  pendant  la  deniitre 
scene,  entrent  sur  le  ihciltre  par  differens  cotes,' — This  tragedy 
contains  many  line  lines  and  speeches,  and  some  striking  situa- 
tions. Marius  is  one  of  the  best  llcjmans  oftiie  French  theatre; 
and  the  play  has  a  character  of  energy  rarely  exhibited  there. 
Tlie  same  author,  cili/en  Arnault,  to  give  him  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  times,  surpassed  himself  in  Blanche  ct  Montcassin, 
ou  les  Venitiens,  the  subject  of  which  is  highly  tragic,  and  which 
he  has  treated  more  tragically  than  an  author  would  have  ventured 
to  do  twenty  years  earlier.  But  he  fell  sadly  below  himself  in 
Lucrece.  Sextus  had  been  enamoured  of  her  before  her  marriage 
with  Collatinus,  and  she  with  him,  though  she  is  now  perfectly 
attached  to  her  husband.     Collatinus  too  is  of  the  royal  party, 

•  Apropos  of  loii^  speeches ;  we  ihliik  wc  cnn  prcount,  upon  a  bnindcr  principle 
tlwii  any  we  remember  tn  have  setii  adduced,  for  the  lalEraliun,  or  rather  tlie  extasy, 
■wjtli  which  thej  are  heard  on  ihe  French  singe  ;  nnriiely,  ihe  principle  wliich  is  snid  lo 
he  the  source  of  all  ihp  pleiisiire  we  derive  from  the  dmmn,  which  males  ui  weci>  with 
the  sad  nnd  rejoice  with  ih«>  Ibrtuniitc,— syiupathy.  ll  is  ainusnig  to  witness  the  delight 
with  which  a  Frciicli  utidieiice,  every  man  iirid  every  woinon  of  which  knows  tliat  no 
intrusive  coufidant  wih  dare  to  iiileirupt  tlic  hero,  even  should  he  cough,  or  sneeze,  or 
rtop  Ibrhreaih,  hstem  to  the  leogt]i  of  hin  tale;  the  delicious  felltiw-fecliTig  with  which 
each  and  allconteropluie  the  heroine  in  her  exquisite  career  nf  a  hundred  oleisndrine*.', 
«tid  (he  rapture  wtili  which  tliey  aympnllibe  wvlh  an  ti-clur,  in  proportion  to  the  Eaagni- 
\ade,  not  of  hia  sorrow,  hut  at'  his  speech. 
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mA  in  opposition  to  hi*  fadier-in  'low  Spurios.  Lucrece,  after  « 
year  of  matrimony,  informs  her  husband  of  Seztns'  former  attach^ 
ment  to  her ;  and  that  she  had  just  read  in  his  looks  that  he  never 
had  loved  her  more  than  at  the  present  moment :  but  CoUatinua 
is  not  in  the  least  alarmed ;  for  Sextus  himself  had  taid  him  lately 
that  he  was  enamoured  of  another  person. 

Du  secret  de  Sextus  par  lui-m6me  informe 

Je  sais  qu'il  aime  ailleurs,  autant  qu'il  est  ain6. 

Lucrece  is  quite  shocked  at  his  inconstancy;  and  eoquettishly 
stung  at  the  loss  of  her  rejected  conquest.  In  a  soliloquy  which 
follows  she  still  further  laments : 

Aiiisi  Sextus  est  libre — II  est  libre!  et  son  itne 
Pour  un  nouvel  objet  et  m'  oublie  et  s'enflamme ! 
Mais  lorsque  sur  son  coeur  je  ne  pretends  plus  rien 
Quel  trotible  inattendu  s'el^ve  dnns  le  mien — 
Lui  reprocbe  en  secret'  son  infidSlite. 
Sextus  appears;  she  orders  her  attendants  to  retire,  and  they 
retnaiti  alone,  when  he  urges  his  suit  with  great  vehemence  in  il 
very  absurd  scene,  wherein  the  virtue  of  the  Roman  matron 
totters  a  little.    But  Brutus  appears,  and, '  4  sa  vu,'  she  exclaims^ 
'Ma  vertu  toute  enti^re  k  men  kme  est  rendue.'    Thus  inter- 
rupted, Sextus  sends  to  beg  of  Lucrece — what?  a  rendez>vous; 
which  she  grants :  and  When  Sextus  asks.   Pour  me  parler  ainsi 
m'aimez-vous  encore? — Lucrece  replies — Oui : — upon  which  the 
terms  perfide,  cruelie,  &c.  are  bandied  about  pretty  thickly; 
ejaculations  become  frequent,  and  the  lady  flees — but  where  ^— ^ 
into  her  bed-room,  whither  Sextus  follows  her.    The  denouement 
is  very  badly  managed ;  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  is  only  talked  of) 
as  of  a  thing  in  prospect.    As  to  the  character  of  Brutus,  there  is 
no  deciphering  it :  he  reminds  us  in  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
Fool  in  King  Lear.    The  author  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  thi^ 
model  of  Roman  chastity  a  few  sentiments  completely  French  at 
kH  times  ^  but  which,  previously  to  the  revolution,  would  certainly 
have  been  consigned  to  boudoir  morality,  and  nevtir  found  theiir 
way  to  the  stage—  ' 

I         La  passion  excuse  un  court  ^arenient, 

Je  rougirois  d'un  crime,  et  nou  d'un  sentiment. 
Sentiment  means,  in  fashionable  language,  an  illicit  passion. 
But  such  were  the  ideas  which  prevailed  in, revolutionary  France 
concerning  decorum.  The  revolution  indeed,  in  most  instances, 
tore  off  the  tinSel  veil  under  which  the  disgusting  idol  of  depnir 
vity  had  been  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  brought  new  iur 
cense  to  its  shrine. 

A  symptom  of  the  increasing  ferocity  of  the  time  may  be  found 
j/fk  the  Levite  d'Ephraim  by  I^niercier.    Ayoar,  of  the  tribe  of 
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Ephraim,  marries  Nilo6  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  Both  are  per- 
secuted by  Abaziel,  a  former  suitor;  who,  after  varioua  attempts, 
succeeds  in  carrying  off,  dishonouring  and  killing  her,  during 
the  absence  of  Ayoar.  Ayoar,  on  returning  home,  cuts  the  body 
of  his  wife  into  twelve  pieces,  and  distributes  them  among  the 
twelve  tribes,  to  excite  their  vengeance.  The  scenic  representa- 
tion of  so  horrid  an  act  denotes  no  small  change  in  a  people  who 
could  not  bear  that  Horace  should  murder  his  sister  on  the  stage, 
when  he  tells  her — 

'  Vas  dedans  les  enfcrs  plaindre  Ion  Curiace.' 
A  Btili  more  melancholy  prognostic  was  exhibited  by  Legouve, 
in  his  Mort  d'Abel,a  very  strange  composition,  imitated  from  the 
German  poem  of  Gesner,  '  Un  des  chefs-d'oeuvres  de  la  langue 
Allemaade,  et  qui,A  quelijues  hngiieurs  pr^s,  sentit  digne  dejignrer 
avec  houneur  daits  In  noire,*  says  the  French  poet  iu  his  preface. 
The  subject,  one  would  suppose,  was  incapable  of  dramatic  re- 
presentation; yet  we  actually  saw  it  played;  and  our  first  parents 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  clad  in  the  most  accurate  imitation  of 
that  state  in  which  they  were,  upon  leaving  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Cain  from  the  beginning  shows  a  bad  and  sullen  heart.  He 
reproaches  Adam  with  all  the  evil  qualities  he  feels  within  hlm- 

I  self: 

^B  Si  j'ai  mille  defauts  enfin,  c'est  votre  oiivrage; 

^M  Je  seitiis  vertiieux  si  voiis  ifeussiez  peche. 

^1     To  his  assembled  family  he  says— 

^M  A  tous  les  sentimens  Dleu  in'a  rendu  contraire; 

^^^^  Je  ne  &uis  plus,  pour  vous,  epuux,  ui  &h,  n\  ivhrc ! 

^^^^V  Je  suis  Caiti — 

^^n^  But  the  most  horrible  circumstance  is,  that,  after  the  murder  of 

^f      Abel,  the  Almighty,  from  a  cloud  which  covers  the  whole  stage, 

pronounces,  in  about  a  dozen  lines,  his  malediction  against  Cain; 

Iund,  as  if  on  purpose  to  lake  away  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  the  invisible  actor  who  spoke  the  lines  had  a  tbiu  shrill 
voice,  which  almost  made  the  curse  ludicrous.  It"  the  preparatory 
apostles  of  atheiijm  had  wanted  any  thing  to  assist  them  in  tear-; 
ing  away,  from  unhappy  France,  the  last  remnants  of  Christian 
belief,  they  could  not  have  imagined  a  better  method  than  this; 
backed  by  the  aulJmr's  defence  of  himself,  for  having  introduced 
such  a  denouement.  '  Que  cette  rigueur  de  L>ieu  soit  juste  oui 
lion,  c'est  un  fait  6crit  et  connu ;  et  tela  sufht  pour  que  j'aie  pu 
le  mettre  an  th6i\tre,  puis  que  le  r^sultat  est  dramalique.  Et 
pourquoi  serions-nous  choqucs  d'un  pareil  ressort  ?  Pourquoi  ne 
nous  preterioHS-nous  pas,  sur  la  sciiue,  aux  donn6e3  que  nous 
faumit  la  bible,  quand  nous  y  admettoiis,  sans  effort,  les  chimerea. 
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<]«  U  myihalope  et  les  dogmes  extravag^ns  de  la  religion  payeane  f 
pleu,  dans  la  Mort  d'.Abel,  blesse-t-ii  plus  la  raison  et  I'^quit^,. 
^ue  les  dieux  du  paganisme,  qui  entraiiient,  saos  motif,  le  ver- 
^leux  Edipe  ^  Tiuceste  et  au. parricide,  et  q^ui  conduisent  le  bras 
dCQreste  dans  le  6anc  maternel;  surtout  que  Diaue,  qui,  dans, 
tphig^nie,  ordonne  i  Agaoiemuon  d'immoler  sa  fille,  parcequ'il  a 
%ui  par  hasard  une  biche  qui  lui  6toit  consacr^e !' 

The  later  tragedies — some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article — are,  like  all  that  have 
appeared  since  Racine,  even  including  those  of  Voltaire,  much  in- 
ferior to  his  in  execution;  but  like  them  also,  they  are  conceived 
Apon  a  bolder  plan.  They  have  however  fallen  back  a  little 
toward  the  timidity  of  the  cold  and  regular  dramatists ;  and  are  not 
so  energetic  as  Marius,  for  instance.  The  evident  tendency  is  to 
return  tp  the  old  standard;  to  find  pleasure  in  curbing  imagination, 
And  making  the  heart  discuss  its  feeling  in  scholastic  aphorisms. 
And  such  we  think  will  long  remain  the  ruling  taste  of  the  nation, 
and  its  critics;  for  we  cannot  perceive  that  a  period,  during  which 
*very  passion  was  unbridled,  and  every  propensity  allowed  to 
i^e  uncontrouled^  has  taught  them  any  truths  respecting  hnman 
nature  in  general ;  or  given  them  any  true  lessons  on  the  heart 
of  man. 

M.  Schlegel,  in  whom  Shakspeare  has  found  one  of  his 
ablest  commeiitators,  and  than  whom  indeed  no  person  has  better 
explained  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  art,  regrets  that  Comeille 
did  not  follow  the  impulse  of  his  own  energetic  mind,  and  pur- 
posely break  through  the  unities,  in  his  subsequent  plays,  as  he 
had  begun  to  do  in  the  Spanish  subject  of  the  Cid.  '  Je  ne  sais,* 
says  he,  *  quel  sort  malheureux  d6tourna  des  presages  aussi  fa- 
Vorables.'  That  fate  unquestionably  was  the  national  taste,  and 
the  state  of  society ;  the  ascendancy  of  the  court,  and  of  courtly 
politeness :  but,  it  may  still  be  asked,  how  came  those  things  to 
b&  so  established  in  France,  as  to  curtail  the  domain  of  tragedy, 
and  to  convert  it,  from  a  moving  picture  of  the  soul,  into  a 
measured  imitation  of  art;  delighting  by  rules  not  by  feelings, 
and  approved  or  condemned,  not  by  the  natural  impulses  which 
passion  makes  irresistible,  but  by  laws  which  the  chillingness  of 
diminutive  intellect  has  invented  ? 

;  The  national  taste,  the  state  of  society,  the  ascendancy  of  the 
court,  together  with  their  influence  over- the  domain  of  French 
tragedy,  result  entirely  from  the  limited  knowledge  and  apprecia^ 
tion  of  nature  in  general,  and  of  human  nature  in  particular,  which 
the  French  have  acquired.  Man  is  not  held  in  sufficient  estima-^ 
tion  in  France,  to  be  thought  a  worthy  object  of. exclusive  study; 
and  all  the  acquaintance  with  him  that  is  necessary  in  a  court,  is 
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confined  to  the  petty  springs  of  action  which  guide  him  iii  that 
contracted  world.  1l  is  only  in  the  great  sphere  of  existence, 
that  manners  are  disregarded  for  matter;  and  natural  emotions 
held  more  sacred  than  cojivenlioiial  forms.  That  mode  of  exist- 
ence cannot  be  cstuhlished,  where  all  llie  powers  of  man  are  not 
roused  hilo  action;  aiifl  where  liuman  beings  are  not  bouud  to- 
getfier  by  the  tiea  of  mutual  dependeucy,  inspiring  mutual  bene- 
volence. \\  herever  social  good  stands  the  most  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  men,  and  derives  from  it  the  greatest  advantages, 
there  it  is  that  the  promoter  of  its  prosperity  is  the  most  known 
and  valued.  But  luxurious  France^ France,  that,  to  be  placed 
beyond  ihe  reach  of  aniiiety  concerning  either  its  safety  or  its 
subsistence,  does  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  human  toil,  as 
northern  nations  do,  is  not  taught  to  value  men,  their  faculties, 
their  feelings,  their  inlelk-tts,  their  souKs,  so  highly,  or  to  study 
iheiii  so  deeply;  and  tragedy,  which  cannot  subsist  without  the 
profonndest  knowledge  of  ail  these,  follows,  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  the  lot  of  all  human  concerns  there,  and  is  confined  to 
artilicial  forms  and  postures,  to  measured  accents  and  senten- 
tious sorrows.  Tragedy  indeed,  in  its  most  dignified  and  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  a  couceptioii  beyond  the  grasp  of  French  in- 
tellect; which  is  content  with  copying  a  copy,  and  throwing  the 
drapei-y  of  dramatic  poetry  not  ou  living  shoulders,  but  on  marble 
imitation;  not  on  man,  but  on  a  moving  statue.  With  them  there 
is  no  nature,  but  that  which  was  current  in  the  court  of  Louis 
Qualorze,  no  gardens  but  those  of  Le  Notre,  no  F^ercules  but  in 
a  full  bottomed  perriwig.  The  state  of  things  however  which 
has  deprived  the  French  of  all  the  great  resources  of  tragedy  has 
made  them  masters  of  two  provinces  of  the  drama;  but  as  this 
article  is  already  of  too  mncii  extent  to  conclude  the  subject  a^ 
present,  \vq  must  reserve  it  for  another  opportunity. 


Aht.  \W.-—T1htori/  nf  the  Pemmular  War.  By  Robert  Sonthcyi 
Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Laureate,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Roval 
Spanish  Academy,  &c.  &.C.     Vol.1.     4to.     pp.806.     JB2i. 

TN  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  Peninsular  war,  it  is 
fraught  widi  instruction  and  interest.  While  the  perfidy  wiUi 
■which  the  F'rench  commenced,  and  the  atrocious  system  upon 
which  they  pursued  their  invasion  are  unpatallclcd  in  the  history  ot 
civilized  nations;  the  deep  retribution  which  overtook  their  leader 
and  themselves,  their  losij  and  humilialiun,  their  suft'eriiig  and 
shame  are  equally  unexampled  and  fearful.  Nor  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  resistance  less  extraordinary  than  those  of  the 
pggressioa  ;  whether  w«  consider  the  total  disorganization  to  which 
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the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  reduced ;  the  iaveterate  abuses  which 
bad  been  entailed  on  it  by  llie  imbecility  of  its  old  despotism  ;  the 
inexperience,  the  weakness,  and  the  errors  of  the  successive  govern- 
ments which  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  or  the  devoted 
patriotism  and  endurance  of  the  people,  which  bore  them  through 
these  complicated  disadvantages.  And  fur  us  as  Englishmen,  the 
chivalrous  part  whicli  our  country  bore  in  the  coule»tj  and  the 
cheering  and  wholesome  reflections  hImcIi  may  be  deduced  from  its 
successful  termiualiou,  are  calculated  to  bestow  on  the  subject 
peculiar  and  lasting  attractions.  The  Peninsular  war  is  not  only 
the  most  glorious  recorded  in  our  annals,  but  that  also  which,  in 
its  daring  onset,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  its  chequered  progress,  and  in 
iui  victorious  consummation,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
that,  so  long  as  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  ishall  be  uttited  in  a 
good  cause,  and  directed  by  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  govein- 
ment,  they  need  not  dread  the  encounter  with  any  power,  however 
mighty,  however  skilfully  wieldedj,  however  habituated  to  coiiq^uest, 
however  indiflFerent  to  crime. 

We  believe  it  has  been  pretty  generally  felt,  that  the  task  of 
compiling  the  contemporary  history  of  this  memorable  war  coutd 
have  been  appropriated  more  filly  lo  no  individual  than  to  Mr. 
Soulhey.  His  acknowledged  talents  and  experience  as  an  historical 
writer,  his  unwearied  industry  and  patient  research,  hia  engaging  and 
forcible  style,  his  familiarity  with  the  languages  and  the  literature, 
the  annals  and  the  customs,  the  people  and  the  country  of  Tortiigal 
and  Spain,  pointed  him  out  as  belter  quBlified  than  any  author  of 
our  days  for  this  most  useful  and  honourable  undertaking;  and  it 
was  certain  that,  as  soon  as  he  should  engage  in  it,  the  accumulated 
materials,  the  highest  sources  of  original  informalion  would  be 
thrown  open  to  his  inspection.  From  this  combination  of  advan- 
tages, the  British  nation  expected  the  production  of  a  literary 
monument  worthy  of  the  holy  cause,  the  stupendous  exertions,  and 
the  splendid  glories  which  it  designed  to  commemorate;  and  the 
exaimination  of  the  volume  before  us,  justifies  us  in  holding  forth  a 
promise  that  this  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed.  Mr. 
Southey  has  enriched  our  annals  with  the  fust  portion  of  a  work 
which — though  not  exempt  from  blemishes — will  be  found  to  yield 
to  none  of  his  former  prose  writings  in  execution,  while  it  emi- 
nently surpasses  them  all  in  importance  and  interest. — We  cannot 
adopt  any  better  or  more  convenient  mode  of  submitting  the  con- 
tents of  the  voliune  to  our  readers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
passing  our  strictures  upon  its  merits  and  defects,  than  by  com- 
pressing into  the  present  Article  an  abstract  of  the  most  prominent 
events  which  it  records. 

Mr.  Southey  has  uaturaliy  prefaced  the  account  of  the  occur- 
rences 
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rences  which  gave  birlh  to  the  Peninsular  war  by  an  introductory 
view  of  the  slate  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  of  France  arid  of  England. 
The  abyss  of  moral  and  political  degradation  into  which  a  long 
-course  of  blind  superstition  and  itiisijovemment  had  plunged  the  two 
monarchies  of  the  Peninsula,  is  depicted  with  great  power  and 
extentttve  inforniatiou.  After  rapidly  tracing  the  career  of  weak- 
ness and  shame  which,  in  tlie  hi  st  years  of  llie  present  century, 
placed  the  feeble  cabinets  of  Lisbon  aitd  Madrid  in  a  state  of  mean 
subserviency  to  France;  he  offers  a  concise  and  tucid  retrospect  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  tre- 
mendous results  which  it  had  already  produced  on  the  condition  of 
the  world,  when,  in  1807,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  the  zenilli  of 
his  power,  and  with  the  coiitinent  of  Europe  at  his  feet,  entered  on 
his  project  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula. 

Treacherous  and  wicked  in  couception,  and  in  execution,  as  was 
this  enterprize,  the  impolicy  and  vuin-glurious  fully  whicli  dictated 
it  were  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  its  atrocity.  Already  holding 
both  the  governments  of  the  Peninsula  in  submission,  Buonaparte 
had  really  nothing  left  to  gain;  the  wealth  of  South  America 
flowed,  through  their  hands,  into  his  coffers,  and  the  internal  re- 
sources of  Spain  in  men  and  iiuithiel  were  equally  at  his  disposal. 
But  his  arrogant  and  insatiable  ambition  could  not  rest  without 
grasping  at  the  shadow  as  well  as  the  substance  of  power.  It  was 
not  enough  that  he  eiTectually  and  absolutely  dictated  uU  the  mea- 
sures of  Spain,  unless  he  could  gratify  an  insolent  vanity  by  seating 
iiiniself,  or  the  puppet  of  liis  creation,  on  the  dirone  of  her  ancient 
monarchs. 

His  first  measure  on  entering  on  this  career  of  iniquity,  was  to 
render  the  cupidity  of  Godoy  instrumental  to  its  success.  That 
upstart,  who  was  at  once  the  paramour  of  the  Spanish  queen  and 
the  possessor  of  her  husband's  friendstiip  and  confidence,  had  raised 
himself  to  the  absolute  comuiaiul  ai  the  kingdom.  His  protiigacy 
'and  avarice  were  unbounded,  and  equally  notorious  with  the  utter 
incapacity  which  distinguished  his  political  conduct.  The  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  negociated  by  him  with  F'rance,  though  they 
procured  from  his  feeble  sovereign  the  title  (by  which  he  became 
afterwards  more  disgracefully  known)  of  Prince  of  the  Peace,— 
iiad  evinced  his  ignorance  of  the  interests,  and  his  insensibility  to 
the  honour  of  the  country.  When  liuouaparle  determined  to  make 
the  seizure  and  nominal  partition  of  Portugal  the  prelude  to  his 
occu|>atioa  of  Spain,  he  easily  secured  (he  aid  of  the  Spanish  court 
by  bribing  the  minion  who  swayed  it,  with  the  hope  of  participa- 
tion iu  the  spoil.  We  are  disposed  to  believe,  v\iih  Mr.  Southey, 
that,  loudly  as  the  contrary  opinion  was  afterwards  asserted,  Godoy 
was  not  directly  corrupted  by  Buoiiaparte  to  abet  his  designs 
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•gainst  Spain  itself;  for,  supreme  as  he  already  was  iii  the  govern^ 
iaent  of  that  degraded  country,  it  is  diiftcult  to  conceive  by  what 
price  the  French  despot  could  have  hoped  to  tempt  him  to  a  ser- 
vice that  would  necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of  tlio  power 
which  he  enjoyed.  It  would  rather  appear  that  he  was  a  dupe  than 
« traitor.  But  the  basest  treason  in  Godny  could  not  have  suited  the 
jMirposes  of  Buonaparte  more  efFectuaiiy  than  the  eagerness  with 
which,  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  By 
this  nefarious  instrument  of  purtition,  which  was  curried  on  with  a 
Mcrecy  worthy  of  the  transaction,  Portugal  was  divided  into  tln^e 
portions ;  its  northern  provinces  were  allotted  to  the  boy-4ing  of 
£truria,  in  exchange  for  his  Italian  possessions,  which  were  to  be 
forcibly  ceded  to  Buonaparte ;  the  centre  division  was  to  be  held 
in  sequesU'atioh  by  the  FreiKh  until  a  general  peace  should  deter- 
mine its  fate;  and  the  suuthern  portion' was  destined  to  form  a  prin- 
cipality for  Godoy  under  the  investiture  of  tlie  Spanish  monarch. 
I^uch  were  the  nominal  provisions  which  formed  the  pretext  for  a 
cecret  convention,  whereby  28,000  French  troops  were  to  traverse 
.the  Peninsula,  and  occupy  Lisbon  and  the  central  parts  of  Por- 
•tugal,  while  27>0(X)  Spaniards  should  co-operate  with  them,  ami 
.take  possoision  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  A  second  French 
army,  of  40,000  men,  was  to  assemble  at  Bayoune,  in  readiness  tu 
-support  the  first,  in  case  the  English  should  succour  Portugal ;  but 
not  to  cross  the  Pyrennees  until  the  contracting  parties  should  come 
to  an  agreement  on  that  point. 

Buonaparte  had  tlius  gained  the  most  important  preliminary  to 
his  atrocious  measures — the  power  of  marching  one  army  into  the 
•FeninsulB  without  opposition,  and  of  collecting  a  second  on  the 
frontier  to  support  the  first.  He.  was  not  slow  in  using  his  ad>- 
lyantages.  He  had  already  diminished  the  means  of  resistance  pos- 
Jiessed  by  the  Spanish  government,  by  demanding  of  it  the  contingent 
of  troops,  stipulated  under  the  provisions  of  the  alliance,  offiensiv« 
and  defensive,  which  Godoy  had  contracted  with  France  after  the 
.peace  of  Basle.  His  requisition  had  been  complied  with ;  16,000 
<>f  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  had  been  sent  to  the  north  of 
.Germany,  and  another  division  to  .Tuscany :  there  was  now  apo 
parently  nothing  to  oppose  him.  Spain,  robbed  of  great  part  of 
Its  troops,  was  doubly  defenceless  in  the  imbecility  of  a  govern* 
iuent  which  lent  itself  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  Portugal,  which 
had  for  years  drained  its  resources  to  answer  his  exactions,  sub- 
mitted to  reiterated  insults  which  it  dared  not  resent,  and  incurred 
ihe  shame  of  paying  tribute  without  obtainhig  the  security  of  a 
^ibutary  jstate,  wasjiow  ready  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  humiiia> 
tion  by  declaring  war  against  the  most  ancient  of  its  allies,  at  the 
iiMoleiit  joommaud  of  an.  unperiouii  oppressor. .  But  even  this  last 
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prostration  to  his  tyranny  was  unavailing;  he  bad  fixed  his  pur- 
pose; and  his  troops,  carrying,  us  usual,  rapine  aiid  horror  and  de- 
solation in  their  train,  had  crossed  the  Pjreniiees,  and  even  pene- 
trated, under  Jnnot,  into  the  heart  of  Portugal,  before  the  court  of 
Lisbon  had  resigned  all  liopes  of  preserving  the  countr)i  from  inva- 
sion by  total  itubiniBsion^  To  ibruw  tltein.stlvcs  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ally  whom  they  liad  renounced,  and  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  Brazils,  were  the  only  tneaiis  by  vvhich  the  rujal  family  of 
Portugal  could  escape  fiotii  the  gra.sp  of  the  tyrant.  The  ciicura- 
stances  of  llieir  einigrution  are  uurrutcd  by  our  historian  with  such 
singular  animatiun  and  elaqtience  that  we  nm^t  give  them  in  his  own 
words. 

'  The  royul  family  liati  for  t>ome  time  past  resi(JeLl  at  Mafra;  assqoh 
as  the  einigratioii  haJ  betn  lielLTiniiied,  they  removeil  to  Queluz,  where 
they  mi];ht  be  nearer  the  TaguSr  and  less  exposed  to  niiy  sudden  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy.  I'he  Portuguese  navy  was  ill  equipped  for  aea; 
no  care  had  been  takeiv  to  keep  it  victualled,  and  it  was  now  found  that 
many  of  the  water  C[is.ks  were  rotten,  and  new  ones  were  to  be  made. 
The  morning of  the  S/th  had  been  lixed  for  the  embarkation,  and  at  an 
early  hour  numbers  of  both  sexes  and  of  ail  ages  were  assembled  in  the 
streets  and  upmi  the  shore  at  Beleni,  wliere  the  wide  space  between 
the  river  and  the  iiiie  Jeroiiynihe  cmuent  was  filled  with  carts  and 
packages  of  every  kind.  From  the  restlessness  and  well-founded  alarm 
of  the  people,  it  was  feared  that  they  would  [iroceed  to  some  excels  of 
violence  against  those  who  were  (he  objects  of  general  suspicion.  The 
crowd  however  was  not  yet  very  great  when  the  prince  ajjpeared,  b<ith 
because  of  the  distance  from  Lisbon,  and  that  tbe  hour  of  the  embarka- 
tion was  not  known,  lie  came  from  the  Ajuda,  and  the  Spanish  infante 
D.  Pedro  in  the  carriage  with  him;  the  tronps  who  were  to  be  on  duty 
at  the  spot  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  w  hen  liie  prince  alighted  upon  the 
quay,  there  was  a  pressure  round  him,  so  that  as  he  went  down  the 
ileps  to  the  wiitci-edge,  he  was  obliged  to  make  way  with  his  hand. 
He  was  pule  and  trenibling,  and  his  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  The 
multitude  forgut  fur  a  niomeiu  their  own  condition  in  cummiseratiou 
for  his;  they  wept  also,  and  followed  him,  as  the  boat  pushed  ofl",  with 
ihcir  blessings.  There  may  huve  been  some  among  the  speclalors  *vho 
remembered  that  from  this  very  spot  Vasco  de  Garna  had  embarked  for 
that  discovery  which  opened  llie  way  to  all  their  conquests  in  the  east; 
and  Cabral  fur  that  expedition  which  gave  to  Portugal  an  empire  in  the 
west,  and  prepared  for  her  prince  an  Hsylum  now  when  ihe  mother 
country  itself  was  lost. 

'  A  spectacle  not  less  impressive  presented  itself  when  the  royal  fa- 
mily arrived  from  Qiieluz.  The  insjine  queen  was  in  the  first  carriage; 
tor  sixteen  years  she  had  never  been  seen  in  public.  It  is  said  thai  she 
had  been  made  to  undei-stand  the  situation  of  aHiiirs,  so  as  to  acquiesce 
,iti  what  was  dujie;  and  tiiat  when  she  perceived  the  coachman  was  driv- 
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which  she  was  to  be  carried  to  the  boat,  and  her  countenance,  in  which 
the  insensibility  of  madness  was  only  disturbed  by  wonder,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  grief  which  appeared  in  every  other  face.  The 
widow  princess,  and  the  Infanta  D.  Maria,  the  queen's  sister,  were  in 
the  next  carriage,  both  in  that  state  of  affliction  and  dismay  which  suc^ 
a  moment  might  well  occasion.  The  Princess  of  Brazil  came  next,  in 
the  octagon  coach,  with  all  her  children,  the  nurse  of  the  youngest 
babe,  and  the  two  camardras  morett  or  chief  ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 
She  had  been  indefatigable  in  preparing  for  the  voyage,  and  now  sh« 
herself  directed  the  embarkation  of  the  children  and  domestics  with  a 
presence  of  mind  which  excited  admiration.  The  royal  family  were 
distributed  in  different  ships,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  more 
easily  accommodated,  but  that  if  shipwreck  were  to  be  added  to  their 
misfortunes,  a  part  at  least  might  probably  be  preserved. 

'  The  apprehension  of  this  danger  would  occur  more  readily  to  the 
Portugueze  than  to  any  other  people,  because  their  maritime  history  i$ 
filled  with  the  most  dreadful  and  well-known  examples;  and  the  wea- 
ther at  the  time  of  the  embarkation  gave  a  fearful  specinufn  of  what 
might  be  expected  at  that  season.  Jt  blew  a  heavy  gale,  the  bar  was 
impassable,  and  continued  so  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day. 
In  the  evening  M.  Herman,  and  a  Portugueze,  by  name  Joze  de  Oli- 
veira  Barreto,  came  with  fresh  despatches  fromJunot;  he  bad  sent 
them  down  the  river  in  pursuance  of  that  system  of  deception  which 
was  to  be  carried  on  to  the  last.  Their  arrival  produced  no  effect  upon 
the  determination  of  the  prince;  but  every  hour  added  to  the  alarm 
iaad  danger  of  his  situation,  and  orders  were  given  to  dismantle  the  for- 
tresses which  commanded  the  river,  and  spike  the  guns  in  the  batteries. 
!During  the  night  the  storm  abated,  the  weather  was  fair  at  daybreak 
on  the  29th,  a  favourable  wind  sprung  up,  and  the  fleet  crt^ssed  the  bar 
when  the  enemy  were  just  near  .enough  to  see  their  prey  escape.' — 
▼ol.  i.  p.  87—90. 

Taking  possession  of  the  capitd,  Juiiot  placed  the  whole  ol* 
Portugal  for  a  time  ia  quiet  but  sulleu  submission  to  his  mastery 
liis  Spanish  allies  assisted  in  the  occupation  of  the  northern  and 
•outhem  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  the 
escape  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  Buonaparte  had  thus  accom- 
plished one  mam  object  of  his  ambition,  and  his  toils  were  now 
Sickening  round  the  other  royal  house  by  whose  dedironement  he 
'designed  to  perfect  the  remainder  of  his  plans.  Circumstauces, 
Mrhich  had  meanwhile  been  in  progress  at  the  Spanish  court,  singu' 
)arly  favoured  the  success  of  his  treachery.  In  proportion  as  thp 
^ministration  of  Godo;  bad  become  universally  detested  apd  in- 
:tolerable  to  men  of  all  opinions  in  Spain,  the  coididence  and  favoiir 
of  Charles  appeared  to  increase  and  to  preclude  every  -hope  of  his 
removal  from  power  during  the  reign  of  the  infatuated  monarch.: 
ihe  eyes  of  the  people  were  therefore  turned  upon  the  heir  4o 
die  crown^  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  as  their  future  deliverer 
flxi<n  ffaie  d^radation  toivliich  Godoy  had  reduced  the  state,  and 
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from  ihe  intolerable  abuses  and  grievous  burthens  which  they 
imputed  solely  to  his  itiHuence.     1  he  idol  of  the  nation,  and  tlie 
centre  of  a  parly  which,  from  various  causes,  coinpreheiidt'd  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  the  country,  Ferdinand  soon  displayed 
all  those  qualities  of  character  which  the  vicissitudes  of  hiii  subse- 
quent life  have  more  perfectly  developed.     Free  from  personal 
vices,  of  kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  lhoro(in:1)ly  well  in< 
tentioned,  he  wanted  but  the  influence  of  good  counsellors  to  pursue 
the  path  of  honour  and  virtue;  but  devoid  of  judgment  and  ability, 
easily  persuaded,  more  easily  intimidated,  unsteady  and  vacillating 
in  purpose,  he  was  utterly  until  fur  arduous  circumstances,  and  in- 
variably the  dupe  and  the  victim  of  every  one  who  approached  him. 
As  the  reliance  of  the  Spanish  people  for  emancipation  from  the 
odious  and  disgraceful  ascendancy  of  Godoy  was  upon  Ferdinand, 
80,  in  a  despotic  state,  where  the   popular  voice  availed  nothing, 
the  hope  of  that  prince  for  assistance  in  displacing  the  favourite  was 
upon  foreign  intervention.     He  therefore  secretly  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Buonaparte,  of  which  the  first  solicitation  was  for  the  honour 
of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  his  family,  and  the  next  for  support 
in  the  projected  removal  of  Godoy :  but  at  the  moment  when 
Napoleon  received  the  prince's  epistle,  he  was  engaged  in  negoci- 
ating  with  this  very  man  ihe  iniquitous  treaty  of  Funlainehleau ; 
and  reserving  the  letter  for  the  hour  when  some  favourable  use 
might  be  made  of  it,  he  did  not  even  deign  to  reply  to  its  contents. 
More  extraordinary  events  were   rapidJy   advancing;  and  a  few 
weeks   only  intervened  before  the  occurrence  of  the  mysterious 
'  affair  of  the  Escurial.'     Of  ihis  transaction  the  particulars  have 
not    been,   and    probably   never  will  be,   clearly   elucidated.     In 
one  proclamation,  Charles  IV.  accu.sed  his  son  of  a  horrible  plot 
to  dethrone  him  ;  and  in  a  second  instrument  of  the  same  nature, 
two  letters  from   Ferdinand,  who  had   been  arrested,  were  pub- 
lished, one  to  his  father,   confessing  his  guilt,  asserting  that  he 
had   denounced  his   accomplices,  expressing  his  deep  penitence, 
and  imploring  forgiveness;  the  other  addressed  to  his  adulterous 
and   unnatural  ntother,  asking  her   pardon  also,   and   entreating 
her  mediation  in  his  favour.     In  consequence  of  these  letters  the 
king  declared  that  he  forgave  him,  '  for  the  voice  of  nature  unnerved 
the   hand  of  vengeance.'     Ferdinand  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  attempting  his  father's  de- 
position, and  asserted  that  he  had  signed  his  self-condemnation 
because  his  parents  required  it:  but  so  monstrous  an  act  of  obe- 
dience  is   inctinceivable,  and  his   subsequent  occupation  of  the 
throne  renders  it  diHicult  to  acquit  him  of  a  simitar  intentioit  at  this 
period.     It  does  not  appear  whether  either  Godoy  or   Buona- 
parte were  implicated  in  the  transaction,  though  the  baseness  of 
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both  lias  ndtaratly  thrown  suspicion  on  them;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  latter  found  his  advantage  in  it  on  every  account.  Godoy,  al- 
ready engaged  by  his  hopes  of  the  Portugueze  principality,  waj 
now  held  in  closer  subjection  by  his  fears  of  Ferdinand;  while  both 
that  prince  and  the  king,  who  had,  like  his  son,  appealed  by  letter 
to  Buonaparte,  awaited  in  trembling  anxiety  the  course  which  the 
arch-tyrant  should  take.  It  suited  bis  ulterior  purpose,  however, 
to  appear  to  keep  aloof  from  all  parties,  and  to  hold  them  equally 
in  suspense,  while  he  steadily  pursued  their  general  destruction ; 
hie  therefore  contented  himself  with  instructing  his  ambassador  to 
recommend  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  which  could  only 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole  royal  family.  The  motive  of  advice 
so  reasonable  was,  evidently,  lest  the  continuance  of  this  irritation 
should  lead  to  some  revolution  in  the  government  which  should 
awaken  the  nation  to  its  interest,  and  thus  postpone,  if  it  did  not 
finally  defeat,  all  pretence  for  his  interference. 
- '  Thus  secure  in  the  mutual  and  balanced  fears  of  his  victims, 
that  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  the  most  undisguised  vio- 
lence,- Buonaparte,  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1808,  marched  his 
second  army  into  Spain.  I'hat  the  army  of  40,()0()  men,  ostensi- 
bly destined  for  the  support  of  Junot,  should  enter  the  Peninsula, 
had  been  provided  by  the  convention  of  Fontainebleau;  and  Na- 
poleon foresaw  that  the  Spanish  court  were  not  in  a  state  to  insist 
upon  the  condition  that  the  two  contracting  parlies  should  come 
to  a  special  agreement  on  that  point.  When  therefore  his  troops 
crossed  the  frontier,  the  wretched  court,  fearing  they  knew  not 
what,  and  about  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  unprincipled 
participation  in  the  subjection  of  Portugal,  had  neither  sense  nor 
courage  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security.  On  the  contrary, 
diey  issued  orders  that  the  French  should  everywhere  be  received 
and  treated  like  the  Spanish  troops.  The  gates  of  Pamplona,  St. 
Sebastian,  Figuieras,  and  Barcelona,  were  thus  thrown  open  to 
them ;  and  by  Buonaparte's  favourite  system  of  combining  treachery 
and  violence,  where  violence  was  found  requisite,  these  important 
fortresses,  the  great  keys  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Peninsula^ 
were  seized  and  occupied  by  the  invaders. 

Of  thfe  arts  by  which  these  measures  of  perfidy  were  effected  we 
shall  extract  one  curious  example. 

■  *  Pamplona  was  the  first  place  where  the  attempt  was  made.  Ge- 
neral D'Armagnac  having  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  city,  received 
orders  from  Marshal  Moncey,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Burgos,  to 
■make  himself  roaster  of  the  citadel  in  any  manner,  and  at  whatever 
jcoaX.  Moncey  had  commanded  the  French  army  in  Biscay  in  the  year 
J79^>  and  at  that  time,  when  the  republican  soldiers  were  accustomed 
\to  boast  of  acts  of  sacri)egioua  ra(Mcity,  left, , even  ainong  the  pteuple 
wl)9m  be  bad  invaded,  the  reputation  of  a  just  and  generous  and  ho- 
nourable 
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nourable  man.  It  was  his  ill  fortune  now  to  be  in  the  service  of  Buona- 
parte, and  to  be  em))luyed  in  nets  like  tliisl  D'Armagnac  first  tried  a 
Blratagein;  lie  recjutslcii  purnussioii  from  iLe  I^lurqui*  lie  Vallesanlrjro, 
ca|Jlain-general  o)  Navarre,  to  secure  two  Swiss  baltulions  in  the  cita- 
del, under  pretence  that  lie  was  not  satisfied  with  their  conduct:  the 
marquis  h(»vvever  perceived  that  such  a  permission  would  put  one  of 
the  strongest  bulwarks  «»t  Spain  in  the  power  of  the  Freiicli,  and  made 
answer  that  he  could  not  consent  without  an  express  onier  Irom  the 
court,  WIrtc  there  wHa  priideiice  enough  to  prompt  (his  answer,  a 
certain  degree  of  precaution  mi^ht  have  been  iooked  lor,  which  never- 
theless was  wiiiiiidg.  liie  Frencii  soldiers  were  permitted  every  day  to 
«nter  the  citsidel  and  receive  their  lations  there,  and  this  with  sucb 
Jierfect  confidence  on  the  ])iirt  of  the  garrison,  that  even  the  forms  of 
discipline  were  not  observed  al  such  limes.  One  niylit,  during  the 
darkness,  D'Armagnac  secretJy  introduced  three  hundrecf  grenadiers 
into  the  house  he  occupied,  which  was  opposite  the  principal  giiie  of 
the  citadel.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  resolute  men  were  selected 
to  <»o  as  usual  for  the  rations,  but  with  arms  under  their  cloaks.  The 
ground  happened  to  be  covere<J  with  snow,  and  some  of  the  French, 
the  better  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  pelted  each  olhei 
with  snow-bails;  and  some  running,  and  others  pursuing,  as  if  in  sport, 
a  suHicient  number  t;ot  upon  the  drawbridge  to  hinder  it  from  being 
raised;  the  signal  was  then  given,  some  of  the  party  who  bad  entered 
Seized  the  arms  <if  the  Spaniards,  which  were  not,  as  ihey  ought  to  have 
been,  in  the  hands  of  the  guard;  othei-s  produced  their  own  concealed 
weapons  to  support  their  comrades;  the  grenadiers  from  the  general s 
house  hastened  and  took  possession  of  the  gate,  the  rest  of  ihe  division 
was  ready  to  follow  them,  and  the  first  news  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Pamplona  heard  that  moniing  was,  that  the  French,  whom  they  had 
received  and  euiertained  as  friends  ami  allies,  had  seized  the  citadel. 
When  all  was  done,  D'Armagnac  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates, 
informing  them,  that,  as  he  understood  he  was  to  remain  some  time  in 
Pamplona,  he  felt  himselfobliged  to  insure  its  safety  in  a  military  mati- 
iier;  and  he  had  therefore  ordered  a  baltiilion  to  the  citadel,  ill  order 
to  garrison  it,  and  do  cJuty  with  the  Spanish  troops:  *'  1  beseech  you," 
he  added,  "  to  consider  this  as  only  a  trilling  change,  incapable  of  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  between  two  faitLml  allies."' 
pp.  15a — 157. 

,■  These  acts  of  usurpalion,  wliich  had  been  completed  before  the 
end  of  Marcli^  lilled  all  Spuin  with  iiutigualion  ami  astoiiishiiient. 
^ever  before  had  the  public  tniiid  been  so  violently  agitated;  but 
the  nation  knew  the  weakness  of  their  king  and  ibe  incapacity  of 
his  couiisellori*:  ihey  had  none  to  look  to  who  should  direct  their 
viliiiig  hands;  and  though  no  people  could  be  better  disposed  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  their  country,  they  remained  in  a  state  of 
helpless  and  hopeles$  amazement.  'I'he  eyes  of  the  imbecile  king 
and  his  unworthy  favourite  were  now  opened  to  a  full  sense  of 
the  real  designs  of  Buotiaparte.     The  lirttt  thought  of  Charles  was 
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to  resign  to  tm  son  the  throne  which  he  could  not  defend;  the 
only  reaonrce  of  Godoy,  to  induce  him  rather  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  royal  House  of  Portugal,  and  emigrate  to  bis  South 
American  dominions.  He  was  successful  in  this  last  exercise  o^ 
his  influence;  the  vacillating  monarch  resolved  to  fly  from  his  king- 
dom. Here  again  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  Godoy  acted  oo 
the  suggetttion  of  Buonaparte,  or  on  his  own  timid  calculations. 
Mr.  Soiithey  evidently  is  of  the  latter  opinion ;  we  incline  to  the 
former,  because  we  think  that  the  abdication  and  flight  of  the  royaft 
fkmily  to  their  American  empire  would  have  relieved  Buonaparte 
from  his  most  urgent  difficulties,  and  from  the  most  impopuiar  of 
his  violences,  the  kidnapping  of  the  king  and  the  heir  apparent.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  preparations  were  secretly  made  for  his  journey  to 
the  coast,  and  troops  drawn  to  the  royal  residence  at  Aranjuez 
^o  protect  his  departure.  But  no  precautions  could  effectually 
conceal  the  determination  from  the  people,  and  their  exasperation 
against  the  favourite  reached  its  climax.  The  circumstances  which 
immediately  followed  are  so  perplexed  with  various  and  contnn 
dictpry  relations,  that  Mr.  Soutbey  finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
them.  It  is  evident*  however,  that  the  partisans  of  Ferdinand,  wh0 
^-ere  really  at  this  moment  the  patriots  of  Spain,  availed  themselvea 
of  the  popular  ferment  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  Godoy ;  the 

Skrince  himself  opposed  the  meditated  expatriation,  and  the  king 
bund  it  necessary  to  endeavour  tO  tranquillize  the  people,  by  dis- 
claiming any  intention  of  quitting  the  kmgdom.  But  the  popular 
suspicions  were  only  allayed  for  the  moment;  their  feeble  sovereign 
9gain  changed  his  purpose;  and  fresh  indications  of  flight  pro-, 
duced  an  insurrection  at  Araiijuez,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of 
Charles.  The  particulars  of  these  events  must  he  given  in  the 
warm  and  glowing  language  of  the  author. 

.  *  An  alarm  was  given  late  at  night,  whether  wantonly  or  in  design^  by 
one  of  the  body  guards,  who  fired  a  pistol:  others  instantly  assembled,' 
and  the  mob  gathered  round  Godoy's  house,  and  endeavoured  to  force 
their  way  in.  His  own  soldiers  were  faithful  to  him,  and  some  of  the 
life-guards  fell  in  this  attempt.  Don  Diego  Godoy,  brother  to  the  fat 
toiirite,  came  with  the  regiment  which  he  commanded  to  his  assistance, 
and  ordered  them  to  fire  upon  the  people;  they  refused  to  obey,  and 
suffered  their  commander  to  be  disarmed  and  bound  band  and  foot. 
The  tumult  increased,  and  some  cries  were  uttered,  by  which  it  appear- 
ed that  the  dethronement  of  Charles  was  desired  as  well  as  the  death  of 
Godoy.  Ferdinand  was  at  that  hour  the  idol  of  the  unreflecting  multi- 
tude, and  not  a  thought  wase.\pressed  or  felt  of  effecting  any  other  change 
than  that  of  removing  one  king  to  make  room  for  another.  When  the 
bouse  of  the  favourite  was  at  length  forced,  he  himself  was  not  to  be 
ibund.  In  their  indignation  the  people  committed  his  furniture  to  the 
flames;  many  valuable  ornetneDls- were  destroyed,  but  nothing  was  pil^ 

fered ; 
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fered;  and  the  iuMgnia  of  his  various  orders,  rich  wilh  gold  and  jewels, 
were  carefully  preserved  and  delivered  to  ihe  king.  In  ihe  height  of 
their  fury  also  they  had  compassion  upon  the  wife  and  daughterofGodoy  ; 
the  former  perhaps  had  been  made  an  object  of  popular  favuiir  because 
of  the  scandalous  life  of  her  husband,  and  they  were  conducted  safely 
to  the  palace  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  but  in  a  stale  of  feeling  which 
may  well  be  conceived.  The  uproar  continued  through  the  night.  At 
the  earliest  break  of  day  Ferdiiiajid  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  by 
his  presence  some  degree  of  onJer  was  restored.  The  populace  were 
weary,  if  they  were  not  satisfied;  the  troops  ranged  themselves  utM*f 
their  respective  banners,  guards  were  posted  at  the  door  of  the  house 
which  had  been  ransacked,  and  tjuiet  was  apparently  re-established. 
At  seven  in  the  morning  the  king  issued  a  decree,  saying,  that  as  he 
intended  to  command  his  army  and  navy  in  person,  he  dismissed  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  from  his  rank  of  generalissimo  and  chief  admiral, 
and  permitted  him  to  withdraw  whithersoever  he  pleased.  He  also 
notitied  this  in  a  letter  to  Buonaparte,  wherein,  as  if  the  real  cause  of 
the  dismission  could  possibly  be  concealed,  it  was  said  that  leave  had 
been  granted  to  the  minister  to  resign  the^e  ofiices  because  he  had  long 
and  repeatedly  requested  it:  "  but,"  the  kijig  added,  "  as  I  cannot  for-' 
get  the  services  the  prince  hiis  rendered  me,  and  particularly  that  of 
having  co-operated  wilh  my  invariable  desire  to  maintain  the  alliance 
and  intimate  friendship  that  unite  me  to  your  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesty, I  shall  preserve  my  esteem  for  him." 

'  The  people  were  not  to  be  appeased  by  a  measure  so  obviously  de- 
signed to  save  the  favourite  from  their  hatred,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  his  escape.  There  were  no  seditious  movements 
during  that  day  and  the  ensuing  night;  but  the  CBUse  of  alarm  and  agi- 
[^ion  continueil.  Godoy,  in  the  lirst  moment  of  dnnger,  had  taken 
■(elter  in  a  garret,  among  a  heap  of  mats,  in  one  of  which  he  wrapt 
himself.  There  he  remained  about  two  and  thirty  hours;  till,  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  intolerable  ihirsl  produced  by  the  feverishness  of 
fear,  on  the  morning  of  the  Iglh  he  left  his  hiding-place,  and  came 
forth  to  meet  bis  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  It  wonld  have  been  a 
dreadful  one,  if  the  soldiers  had  itnt  first  perceived  him,  :uid  adbrded 
bim  some  protection  against  an  infuriated  pupuluce.  Notwithstanding 
the  guard  under  which  he  was  immediately  placed,  the  raging  mob  fell 
tipon  him,  and  he  was  led  away  prisoner.  He  hud  pistols  when  he  had 
bid  himself,  and  he  has  been  reproached  for  not  using  them  either 
against  himseU  or  his  assailants ;  but  though  at  such  a  time  he  could 
have  little  hope  of  life,  he  had  a  Catholic  sense  of  the  value  of  what 
little  interval  might  be  granted  him,  and  he  cried  out  for  a  confessor 
when  death  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  That  cry  may  sometimes  avail 
with  a  Catholic  mob,  when  it  would  be  vain  to  entreat  for  any  othef 
mercy.  He  was,  however,  beaten  and  wounded,  and  his  escort  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  have  saved  his  life,  if  the  king  bad  not  sent 
Ferdinand  to  save  him.  Under  his  protection — under  the  proteciou 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  most  injured,  and  whom  he  justly  regarded  as 
his  greatest  enemy,  he  was  deposited  safely  in  th«  guard-house j  and 
'  the 
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tire  prince  then  in  the  name  of  his  father  satiifiedl  the  people,  by.  tuaur 
rinjt  them  that  the  fallen  minister  should  be  brought  to  condign  pu- 
pishment,  according  to  the  laws.  The  hope  of  seeing  him  publiciyt 
executed  induced  them  to  forego  theimmediate  fulfilment  of  their  ven- 
geance, which  would  have  been  an  inferior  gratification.  They  di$- 
persed  accordingly,  and  there  was  another  interval  in  the  storm.  ■  .  i 
.  '  It  broke  out  with  renewed  violence  about  middle  day,  when  a  cari 
riage  with  six  mules  drew  up  to  the  guard-house.  A  report  immedi<< 
ately  spread  that  the  culprit  was  to  be  removed  to  Granada,  for  thtf 
pifrpose  of  screening  him  from  justice:  the  mob  presently  collected ; 
they  cut  the  traces  and  broke  the  carriage  to  pieces.  They  were  onc« 
piore  quieted  by  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  who  repeated  in  his  falheKa 
name  a  solemn  promise  that  Godoy  should  be  punished  in  due  course 
of  justice.  How  far  these  repeated  commotions  arose  naturally  from 
the  strange  circumstances  of  the  kingdom  and  the  court,  or  how  fait 
they  may  have  been  excited  by  intriguing  men,  who  hoped  for  employ^ 
ment  under  a  new  reign,  and  by  those  who  with  warm  hearts  and  heated 
imaginations  promoted  the  work  of  revolution  for  its  own  sake,  it  ii 
impossible  to  ascertain ;  even  those  who  were  present  have  not  known 
what  opinion  to  form.  But  whatever  the  moving  causes  of  these  tan 
mults  may  have  been,  the  effect  was,  that  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
Charles,  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  his  ministers,  and  the  principal 
ofRcers  of  the  court,  resigned  the  throne.  One  of  the  guards  immedi- 
ately spread  the  news,  and  never  was  any  intelligence  more  rapidly  di{^ 
fused.  The  abdication  was  publicly  announced  by  a  proclamation  from' 
Charles,  stating  that  the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured  (for  Imi 
suffered  much  from  rheumatic  pains)  would  not  permit  him  longer  to 
yqppprt  the  burthen  of  public  affairs;  and  that  as  it  was  necessary  hi 
the  recovery  of  his  health  that  he  should  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  n 
private  life  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  he  had,  after  the  most  serioito 
deliberation,  determined  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  very 
dear  son.  He  therefore  by  this  decree  of  "  free  and  voluntary  abdica- 
tion" made  known  his  royal  will,  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  should.be 
fkcknowledged  and- obeyed  as  king  and  natural  lord  of  all  his  kingdoms 
and  dominions.  The  news  of  these  events  was  received  throughont  the 
kingdom  with  the  most  enthusiastic  delight.  At  Aladrid  the  rabble 
manifested  their  joy  by  entirely  destroying  the  houses  of  Godoy,  of  his 
brother,  his  mother,  and  his  more  conspicuous  adherents;  his  portraits 
and  his  escutcheons  were  burnt  wherever  they  could  be  found.  In 
piany  places  Te  Deum  was  performed  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  favour? 
ite's  fall;  in  others,  bull-fights  were  given  with  all  the  barbarity  of  the 
3|>anish  custom,  horses  always,  and  men  oftentimes,  being  sacrificed  in 
those  abominable  pastimes.  At  Salamanca  the  monks  and  students 
danced  in  the  market-place.' — p.  168—173. 

;  The  first  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.  betrayed  either  his  delusion  with 
respect  to  the  designs  of  Buonaparte,  or  hiu  fear  of  offending  him; 
or,  Vvhat  is  more  probable,  both  : — it  was  to  direct  that  the  French 
troops,  who  were  now  rapidly  approaching  Madrid  in  alarming 
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minbera,  sbonld  be  received  as  friends  and  allies.  Tbej  were  led 
by  Murat ;  and  a  worthier  instrument  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  could 
not  have  been  selected.  Murat  knew  that  Napoleon  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  hitter  events  which  had  occurred  at  Aranjnez ;  but  h6 
was  in  his  master's  confidence,  and  at  no  loss  what  measures  to 
imrsae  on  the  unexpected  abdication  of  Charles.  He  accelerated 
his  mardi,  therefore,  and  entered  the  capital,  after  making  a  for- 
niddble  duplay  of  his  forces  under  its  walls :  and  as  an  additional 
intiinidation,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  the  Emperor 
hiinself  was  already  on  his  route  to  the  Peninsula.  Of  all  the 
foreign  initiisters  at  Madrid,  Beauhamois,  the  French  ambassador, 
aHeging  that  be  was  not  yet  furnished  with  instructions  from  his 
conrt,  had  been  the  only  one  who  did  not  congratulate  Ferdinand 
Oo  hia  accession.  But  Murat,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
real  views  of  Buonaparte,  went  farther  than  the  ambassador ;  he 
declared  that  he  could  only  treat  with  the  old  king ;  and,  as  if  he 
meant  to  take  him  and  the  queen  under  his  protection,  he  sent  a 
numerous  body  of  troops  to  Aranjnez,  to  guard  them :  he,  at 
Ae  same  time,  caused  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  French  would 
interpose  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  Godoy.  Charles  easily  fell 
mto  the  net  thus  spread  for  him.  Instigated  by  the  fears  of  the 
qoeen  for- the  safety  of  her  paramour,  and  by  his  own  misplaced 
niendship  for  that  unworthy  object,  perhaps,  too,  by  a  personal 
feeliog  of  offended  dignity,  he  was  induced  secretly  to  dispatch  to 
Buonaparte  a  formal  protest  against  his  act  of  abdication,  which 
he  now  termed  compulsory;  and  to  appeal  by  letter  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  very  tyrant  whose  undisguised  aggressions  had  driven 
Inm^  not  a  week  before,  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  hia  throne 
to  seek  refuge  in  America. 

The  seizure  of  the  capital  by  the  French,  who  were  now  fifty 
thousand  strong  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  while  thirty 
thousand  more  preserved  the  communications  with  Bayonne;  the 
refusal  of  the  French  ambassador  and  Murat  to  acknowledge  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand ;  the  mysterious  silence  of  Buonaparte 
fainuelf  on  this  point,  and  the  rumours  of  his  journey  into  Spain, 
ill  conspired  to  fill  the  new  government  with  perplexity  and  alarm. 
Yet  there  appeared  to  the  young  king  no  better  alternative  than, 
by  every  warm  and  flattering  expression  of  respect,  to  court  the 
fovour  of  the  despot.  It  was  the  object  of  Murat,  without  ex- 
tit^ishing  his  hopes,  to  terrify  him  into  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion, and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  with  that  view  were 
completely  successful.  While  reports  of  Napoleon's  approaching 
arrival  at  Madrid  were  industriously  circulated  with  increased  con- 
fidence, and  preparations  were  even  made  by  the  French  for  the 
event,  Murat  hinted  that  it  would  be  a  delicate  compliment  to  the 
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^mperor  if  the  infante  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  .next  brother,  were 
fippointed  to  meet  him  on  the  road ;  and  that  prince  immediately 
departed  on  this  fatal  journey. 

Having  thus  secured  one  victim,  Murat's  next  endeavour  was  to 
jsntice  Ferdinand  also  into  the  same  snare.  Don  Carlos  had  scarcely 
set  out,  before  the  French  commander-in-chief  suggested  that  it 
\Vpul()  be  an  agreeable  mark  of  attentive  consideration  to  his  master, 
if  the  kiiig  were  t(i  advance  a  short  distance  from  the  capital  to 
ilivelcome  his  illustrious  guest.  Ferdinand  hesitated,  and  then,  what 
had  at  first  been  lightly  touched  upon,  and  merely  advised  as  ai^ 
act  of  courtesy,  was  pressed  upon  him  as  a  measure  of  impprt- 
ance,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences 
to  himself  and  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  young 
monarch  had  at  least  one  prudent  counsellor.  His  minister  Ce-t 
^^aHus  (whom  we  saw  in  England  soon  after  this)  earnestly  dis- 
suaded him  from  quitting  his  capital  until  he  should  receive  certaiq 
inteitigence  that  Buonaparte  had  passed  the  Pyrennees ;  and  Murat, 
paffled  for  the  moment,  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  scheme, 
iVfter  some  delay,  a  new  actor  was  introduced  on  the  scene.     Go^ 

fieral  Sayary  (that  worthy  person  who  is  now  permitted  to  call 
imself  Due  de  Rovigo)  arrived  at  Madrid,  and,  announcing  him- 
self as  envoy  from  the  emperor,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king, 
fvhich  was  immediately  granted.  In  this  interview  he  professed 
^at  he  was  sent  merely  to  compliment  Ferdinand,  and  to  inquy-e 
whether  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  France  were  in  consonance 
with  those  which  the  king,  his  father,  had  entertained ;  in  which 
^ase,  the  emperor  would  immediately  recognize  him  as  king  of  Spaii^ 
ftnd  the  Indies.  The  answer  was  of  course  satisfactory,  and  Savary 
concluded  the  conference,  during  which  he  had  held  the  most  flat-r 
tering  language,  by  asserting  that  the  emperor  was  already  near 
Sayonne,  and  on  his  way  to  Madrid.  But  he  had  no  sooner  left 
the  audience  chamber  than  he  began,  as  if  in  his  individual  capa- 
city, to  execute  the  real  object  of  his  mission.  It  would  be  highly 
grateful  and  complimentary  to  Buonaparte,  he  said,  if  the  king 
should  meet  him  on  the  road  ;  and  he  stated  repeatedly,  and  in  the 
iQOSt  positive  terms,  that  hla  imperial  majesty's  arrival  might  be 
expected  every  hour.  The  pressmg  instances  of  Savary,  and  the 
frequent  assertion  of  this  danng  falsehood,  were  accompanied  with 
such  an  intermixture  of  flattery  and  intimidation,  as  might  best  ope^ 
rate  upon  such  a  mind  as  Ferdinand's.  Murat  failed  not  to  give  the 
pame  assurances,  to  repeat  the  same  falsehoods,  and  to  enforce  the 
«ame  menaces ;  and  Ferdinand  and  his  ministers  were  finally  driveq 
to  consent  to  what  they  dared  not  refuse.  On  the  1 1th  of  April, 
J[ferdinand,  accompanied  by  Savary,  commenced  his  ill-umene,d 
j^umey^  which  he  iQtended  should  tern^if\ate  at  Bufgos :  but  h^ 
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lovr  in  the  toils,  and  every  hour  plunged  liitn  decider  in  pcr-i 
piexily  or  intatuation.  Thougli  at  Burgos  Jie  found  no  tidings  of 
Buonaparte,  his  betrayer, Savary,  lured  iiini  on  to  Vittoria; — tijougli 
at  that  place  he  was  implored  by  peraons  who  had  learned  or  pene- 
trated the  perfidious  intentions  of  Buonaparte,  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther;— though  the  first  letter  which  the  de.spot  now  condescended 
to  address  to  him  from  Bayonne,  was  full  of  alarming  observations ; 
yet,  yielding  to  tlie  opinions  of  others,  who  urged  him  not  to  evince 
any  distrust  of  the  emperor,  and  intimidated  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Frenrli  troops,  who  liad  encircled 
him  at  V^ittoria,  he  precipitated  himself  on  hib  fate,  passed  the  fron- 
tier, and — discovered  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  ITie  atrocious  schemes 
of  Buonaparte  were  now  rapidly  hastening  to  their  consummation. 
Ferdinand  had  not  been  many  days  at  Bayonne,  before  the  tyrant 
dispatched  orders  to  Murat  to  send  thither  Charles  and  his  queen, 
Godoy.and  all  the  reniiiining  membcra  of  the  Spanish  royal  family. 
Tlie  scones  which  succeeded  their  arrival  at  Bayonne  are  detailed 
by  our  author  with  circumstantial  caie  and  minuteness,  and  are  re- 
plete with  interest ;  but  they  can  here  be  shown  only  in  their  general 
result.  After  a  tirnier  and  more  dignilied  resistance  tlian  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  the  unhapfty  Ferdinand,  he  was  at  lengUi 
forced  into  a  renunciation  of  the  crown ;  and  his  father,  who  wa» 
made  the  miserable  engine  of  his  disgrace,  only  resumed  the  empty 
titJe  of  sovereignty,  to  sign  a  second  nbdication  of  the  throne  in 
favour  of  *  his  magnanimous  ally,  die  Dmperor  Napoleon.'  He 
was  then,  with  the  whole  of  his  family,  dispatched  into  the  in- 
terior of  France. 

It  is  correctly  observed  by  Mr.  Southey,  that '  the  train  of  per-i 
fidy  whereby  Buonaparte  had  thus  far  accomplished  his  purfwse, 
is  unexampled  even  in  the  worst  ages  of  history.  Tiie  whole 
transaction  was  a  business  of  pure  unmingled  treachery,  unprovoked, 
unextenuated,  equally  detestable  in  its  motive,  its  means,  and  its 
end.'  But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  liand.  From  the  very 
moment,  which  seemed  to  complete  bis  triumph  over  the  last  liber- 
ties of  the  continent,  is  to  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  un- 
conquerable resistance  of  the  people  of  Europe  to  his  remorseless 
tyranny,  which  ternrinatcd  not  until,  encouraged  and  directed  by  the 
unsliaken  constancy  of  the  British  government  and  nalJini,  it  had 
hurled  him  from  his  bad  pre-eminence  of  usurpulion  and  crime,  to 
the  seclusion  and  exile  in  which  he  closed  his  tlagitious  career. 

The  indignant  feelings  which  animated  the  Spanish  nation,  on, 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  die  northern  fortresses  by  the  French 
troops,  had  been  shared  by  the  people  of  Madrid;  and  when 
Murat  entered  the  capital,  he  found  u  i^pLrit  in  die  inhabitants 
which  neither  he  nor  his  master  iiad  anticipated.     His  measures^ 
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as  soon  as  he  took  possession  of  die  city,  were  intended  to  make 
them  understand  that  they  were  no  longer  an  independent  nation, 
but  that  they  must  learn  obedience  to  a  military  yoke.  A  French 
governor  to  the  city  was  appointed,  a  French  patrole  established, 
and  notice  given  that  contributions  would  be  required.  It  was  of 
little  avail,  amidst  such  proceedings,  that  the  proclamations  oif 
Ferdinand  assured  his  subjects  that  perfect  harmony  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  French  emperor ;  and  on  his  departure  from 
the  capital  the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  the  inhabitants  hourly  in- 
creased. They  knew  that  he  expected  to  meet  Buonaparte  ut 
Burgos ;  and  the  tidings  that  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bayonne,  excited  in  them  equal  wonder  and  alarm. 
Every  evening  an  extraordinary  courier  arrived  from  that  city ;  the 
intelligence  which  transpired  became  daily  more  unsatisfactory; 
the  intentions  of  the  tyrant  grew  more  and  more  apparent,  and  at 
last  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Ferdinand  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  crown.  Under  this  conviction  the  feelings  of  tlie 
people  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  when,  on  the  last  day 
of  April,  Murat  communicated  the  receipt  of  orders  from  King 
Charles  at  Bayonne,  for  the  removal  of  the  remaining  branches  of 
the  royal  family  from  the  capital  to  that  city.  The  courier  who 
was  expected,  as  usual  from  Bayonne  on  that  evening  did  not 
arrive.  Great  multitudes  assembled  the  next  day  in  the  streets 
near  the  post-office,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  news  which  he 
might  bring.  During  the  whole  day  it  was  evident  that  some 
dreadful  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  courier  still  did  not  arrive; 
Murat  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  was  received  with  hisses  and 
outcries;  the  French  garrison  were  under  arms  all  that  night,  and 
their  commanders,  *  cool  spectators  of  these  things,'  according  to 
their  own  relation,  saw  the  crisis  approaching,  and  saw  it  with 
pleasure.  On  the  following  morning,  the  ever  memorable  2d  of 
May,  the  royal  family  set  out  on  their  journey  into  captivity ;  the 
populace,  endeavouring  to  resist  their  departure,  cut  the  traces  of 
a  carriage,  and  insulted  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat;  he  brought 
up  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  presently  began : 
— on  which  side  the  first  blow  was  struck  will,  as  Mr.  Southey 
observes,  never  be  known;  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  that  it 
should.  It  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  invader ;  and  whether  the  first  drop  of  that 
ocean  of  blood  was  spilled  by  a  French  or  Spanish  weapon,  the 
guilt  is  equally  that  of  Buonaparte. 

•  The  indignation  and  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had  so  long 
been  repressed,  now  broke  forth.  As  fast  as  the  alarm  spread,  every 
man  of  the  lower  ranks.who  could  arm  himself  with  any  kind  of  wea- 
pon, ran  to  attack  the  French.   There  is  no  other  instance  upon  record 
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of  aa  attempt  so  brave  and  so  utterly  hopeless,  when  all  the  circum- 
stances are  considered.  The  Spanish  troops  were  locked  up  in  their 
barracks,  and  prevented  from  assisting  their  countrymen.  Many  of 
jthe  French  were  massacred  before  they  could  collect  and  bring  their 
force  to  act :  but  what  could  the  people  effect  against  so  great  a  mili- 
tary force,  prepared  for  such  an  insurrection,  and  eager,  the  leaders 
from  political,  the  men  from  personal  feelings,  to  strike  a  blow  which 
should  overawe  the  Spaniards,  and  make  themselves  be  respected? 
The  French  poured  into  the  city  from  all  sides,  their  flying  artillery 
was  brought  up,  in  some  places  the  cavalry  charged  the  populace,  in 
others  the  streets  were  cleared  by  repeated  discharges  of  grape-shot. 
The  great  street  of  Alcala,  the  Puerta  del  Sul,  and  the  great  square, 
were  the  chief  scenes  of  slaughter.  In  the  latter  the  people  withstood 
several  charges,  and  the  officer  who  commanded  the  French  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him:  General  Grouchy  also  had  a  horse  wounded. 
The  infantry  fired  volleys  into  every  cross  street  as  they  passed,  and 
fired  also  at  the  windows  and  balconies.  The  people,  when  they  felt 
the  superiority  of  the  Fxench,  fled  into  the  houses ;  the  doors  were 
broken  open  by  command  of  the  generals  of  brigade,  Guillot  and 
Daubrai,  and  all  within  who  were  found  with  arms  were  btiyoneted ; 
and  parties  of  cavalry  were  stationed  at  the  different  outlets  of  Madrid 
to  pursue  and  cut  down  those  who  were  flying  from  the  town.' 

.  ,  .  .  '  About  two  o'clock  tl^e  firing  had  ceased  every  where, 
through  the  personal  interference  of  the  Junta,  the  council  of  Castillo 
and  other  tribunals,  who  paraded  the  streets  with  many  of  the  nobles, 
and  with  an  escort  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  imperial  guards  intermixed. 
It  might  then  have  been  hoped  that  the  carnage  of  this  dreadful  day 
was  ended ;  the  slaughter  among  the  Spaniards  had  been  very  great ; 
this  however  did  not  satisfy  Murat ;  conformably  to  the  system  of  his 
roaster,  the  work  of  death  was  to  be  continued  in  cool  blood.  A  mili- 
tary tribunal  under  GeneraT'Grouchy  was  formed,  and  the  Spaniards 
who  were  brought  before  it  were  sent  away  to  be  slaughtered,  with 
little  inquiry  whether  they  had  taken  part  in  the  struggle  or  not. 
Three  groups  of  forty  each  were  successively  shot  in  the  Prado — the 
great  public  walk  of  Madrid.  Others,  in  like  manner,  were  put  to 
death  near  the  Puerta  «lel  Sol,  and  the  Puerta  del  S.  Vicente,  and  by 
the  church  of  N.  Senora  de  la  Soledad,  one  of  the  most  sacred  places 
in  the  city.  In  this  manner  was  the  evening  of  that  second  of  May 
employed  by  the  French  at  Madrid.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to 
illuminate  their  houses,  a  necessary  means  of  safety  for  their  invaders, 
in  a  city  not  otherwise  lighted,  and  through  the  whole  night  the  dead 
and  the  dying  might  be  seen  distinctly  as  in  broad  noon-day,  lying 
upon  the  bloody  pavement.  When  morning  came  the  same  mockery 
of  justice  was  continued,  and  fresh  murders  were  committed  deli- 
berately with  the  forms  of  military  execution  during  several  succeed- 
iug  days.' — pp.  246 — 250. 

■  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  adducing  a  striking  instance  of 
the  strict  fidelity  of  Mr.  Southey's  relation.  Almost  contenipora- 
neously  with  his  work  have  appeared  the  Letters  of  Mr.  White, 
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under  the  tifle  of  Don  LeucecUo  Doblado:  tfafH  gentleftiari  Inp^ 
peiled  to  be  a  witness  and  ahnost  a  partaker  of  tho»e  scenes,  wfakh 
be  describes  in  one  of  his  letters  with  considerable  detail,  and  we 
tind  that  bis  account  agrees  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars 
with  that  of  Mr.  Southey — a  corroboration,  interesting  in  the  indi- 
vidual instance,  but  important  and  must  satisfactory  as  implying  the 
general  and-scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  historian. 

These  bloody  massacres  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  there  arrived 
from  Bayonne  intelligence  of  the  abdication  of  both  Ferdinand 
and  Charles,  with  a  decree  by  which  Murat  was  appointed  liea-> 
tenant'general  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  people  of  Madrid,  the 
blood  of  their  to\i  nsmen  still  reeking  in  the  streets,  and  the  ydke 
upon  their  necks,  read  the  proclamations  by  which  their  late  sove- 
reigns enjoined  them  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, lliese  edicts  were  followed  by  others  from  the  despot  him- 
self, appointiug,  by  virtue  of  the  right  which  had  been  ceded  to 
him,  his  brother  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  be  king  of  Spain ;  con- 
vening an  assembly  of  the  notables  of  the  kingdom  at  Bayonne, 
and  making  vain  promises  and  hypocritical  professions  of  his 
esteem  and  benevolent  intentions  towards  the  Spanish  people.  But 
these  came  too  late  for  his  purpose,  though  not  for  ours;  for  they 
afford  additional  pr6of  of  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness,  the 
folly  as  well  as  the  audacity  of  one  whose  partizans,  even  when 
obliged  to  concede  the  injustice  of  his  motives,  compensate  them- 
selves for  the  reluctant  admission  by  the  most  extravagant  praise 
6(  his  talents.  We  are  now  growing  a  little  better  informed  even 
on  this  head ;  and  by  the  time  that  Messrs.  O'Meara  and  Las 
Cases  have  completed  their  panegyrics> '  they  will  have  convinced 
all  mankind  of  tliat  truth  which  we  have  long  proclaimed, — that 
this  miracle  of  emperors  was  the  offspring  of  circumstances,  the 
spawn  of  the  reflux  of  the  revolution  j  that  his  abilities  (except 
perhaps  in  the  field)  were  those  of  a  mountebank ;  that  he  had 
netllier  generosity  nor  genius,  neither  wisdom  nor  magnanimity ; 
and  that  his  peculiar  and  distinguishing  quality  was  a  kind  of  cun- 
ning audacity,  *  ruse  doublee  de  force,'  as  M.  de  Pradt  expresses 
it,  which  rendered  him  equal  to  any  attempt  that  promised  gain, 
and  did  not  require  personal  courage. 

Tlie  seizure  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  advance  of  the  French 
troops,  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards;  their  hopes  had 
been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  downfall  of  Godoy,  and 
the  elevation  of  Ferdinand ;  and,  in  that  state  of  public  feeling; 
the  slaughter  at  Madrid  and  the  transactions  at  Bayonne  were  no 
sooner  known  than  the  whole  Spanish  nation,  as  if  by  an  instan- 
taneous impulse,  manifested  a  determination  to  resist  the  audacious 
usurpation.    Their  princes  iu  captivity;  many  of  their  Bobles  and 
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moat  of  their  statesmen  cooped  up  in  Bajonne ;  the  flower  of  their 
own  army  out  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  a  numerous  enemy  possessed 
of  tlieir  frontier  fortresses,  and  occupying  the  capitui  and  heart  of 
the  country  ;  they  yet,  under  these  complicated  disadvantages  and 
dangers,  rose  in  general  and  simultaneous  insurrection  against  thd 
mightiest  military  power  that  had  ever,  till  that  time,  existed.  On 
the  24lh  and  2jth  of  May  the  flame  of  patriotism  burst  forth  iri 
every  quarter  of  Spain  j  the  province  of  Asturias  was  the  first 
to  organize  a  provincial  junta  of  govcniment,  and  to  send  envoys 
to  solicit  aid  from  Great  Britain ;  and  the  pet>ple  of  Zaragoza,  in 
the  name  of  their  province,  invested  the  celebrated  Palafox  wilH 
the  ofiice  of  Captain-General  of  Aragon,  in  which  capacity  hd 
heroically  declared  war  against  France.  In  less  than  one  week  froni 
this  period,  Leon  and  Gallicia,  Estramadura  and  Audahisla,  Cata« 
Ionia  and  Valencia,  were  all  in  full  insurrection  and  communication 
with  Englnnd ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  moment  for  national  pride, 
it  was  this,  when  we  saw  a  nation  which  had  deserted  our  alliance, 
and  confederated  for  onr  niin,  forget,  in  the  crisis  of  their  dan- 
ger, the  wrongs  they  had  done  us,  and  throw  themselves,  with  the 
frankness  of  a  renovated  friendship,  into  the  arms  of  our  generosity. 
Ferdinand,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Bayoune,  had  left 
a  junta  of  government  at  Madrid;  the  Spaniards  were  therefore 
familiar  with  that  name,  and  juntas  were  every  where  formed" 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  cities: 
for  it  should  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  people  showed  nd 
desire  to  break  loose  from  the  laws  and  habits  of  subordination. 
Having  always  been  accustomed  to  look  to  their  rulers,  nevei* 
to  act  for  themselves,  their  very  zeal  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of 
obedience;  they  were  eager  to  follow  any  who  would  undertake  to 
guide  them,  and  no  person  thought  of  stepping  beyond  his  rank  to 
assume  the  direction.  On  these  occasions,  indeed,  in  which  free 
scope  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
enthusiastic  patriolisni,  the  more  unreasonable  were  sometinnes 
hurried  into  excesses  by  their  own  zeal^ — -sometimes  seduced 
into  them  by  wretches  who  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  plun- 
der, or  of  private  revenge.  Some  blood  was  shed  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Cartagena,  Granada,  Badajoz,  Seville,  and  several  other 
places ;  and  at  Valencia  in  particular,  not  only  was  the  governor 
sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace,  but  a  frightful  massacre  of 
the  French  residents  of  that  city  took  place :  but  this  dreadful 
anarchy  was  of  short  duration,  and  after  the  first  ebullition  of  fury, 
the  multitude  every  where  yielded  themselves  implicitly  to  the  pro- 
visioiyil  authorities. 

Though    the    provincial    governments    thus    suddenly   formed 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  altogether  independent  of  oue  anotlier, 
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a  certain  atcendency  was  conceded  bj  j^neral  consent  to  the  jmta 
of  Seville,  as  that  city,  for  its  size  and  importance,  was  regarded  by 
the  Spaniards  as  their  capital,  while  Madrid  remained  in  the  hi^ids 
of  the  enemy.  That  junta  then,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  apd 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  declared  war  i^;ain8t  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  againbt  France ;  directed  the  enrolment  in  the  patriotic  cauae 
of  all  men  between  sixteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age;  provided 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  public  service* 
and  announced  the  opening  of  negociations  with  England. 
,  The  confidence  of  British  aid  which  tlie  Spaniards  entertained 
from  the  commencement  of  their  sacred  struggle  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  intelligence  of  their  general  insurrection  was  re- 
ceived in  England  with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy.  The  nation  was 
unanimously  eager  to  assist  a  people  who  had  risen  in  defence  of 
their  native  land  against  the  common  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  the 
government  hastened  with  a  corresponding  alacrity  to  extend  to 
them  every  species  of  support.  Arms,  ammunition  and  clothing 
ivere  dispatched  to  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  imme- 
diately upon  the  arrival  of  the  Asturian  deputies,  the  first  agents  of 
the  patriots  who  landed  on  our  shores ;  men,  they  said,  they  did 
not  want.  The  Spanish  prisoners  were  released  and  sent  home ; 
Spain  was  recognized  as  a  friend  and  ally;  and  neither  expense  nor 
exertions  were  spared  to  meet  the  numerous  requisitions  for  sap- 
plies  which  followed  in  quick  succession  from  the  different  provin- 
cial governments. 

When  hostilities  once  commenced,  the  scene  of  warfare  was 
extended  so  immediately  and  in  such  opposite  directions,  into  ail 
quarters  of  the  Peninsula,  that  it  is  diilicult,  indeed  almost  impos- 
sible, to  offer  any  connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  early 
operations  of  the  campaign  of  ]  808.  As  the  theatre  of  insurrec- 
tion comprehended  every  part  of  the  country  not  directly  occupied 
by  the  invaders,  and  as  they  became  every  where  the  assailants,  a 
reference  to  their  positions  and  movements  will,  perhaps,  best  de- 
scribe the  general  features  of  the  campaign.  Omitting,  for  a  time, 
^11  mention  of  Junot,  who  held  Portugal  with  his  army,  Madrid 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  French  strength.  Their  main 
army  was  assembled  round  that  capital,  while  a  chain  of  strong 
divisions  holding  the  four  great  fortresses  which  they  had  seized, 
and  otherwise  preserving  their  communications  with  France,  ex- 
tended northward  in  a  line  from  Madrid  to  the  Pyrennees.  The 
difficulty  of  their  situation  was,  that  while  the,  Spaniards  were 
every  where  in  arms  and  in  commotion,  they  no  where  presented 
an  aTmy  in  the  field.  The  invaders  were  consequently  at  a  loss 
where  to  strike  an  effective  blow,  and  their  only  resource  was  to 
|;et  possession  of  the  provincial  capitals,  that  the  authority  every 
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where  might  be  iu  ibeir  hands  as  it  was  in  the  metropolis.  With 
this  intent,  General  Dupont  was  detached  from  the  tiiain  army  at 
Madrid,  with  n  cunsiderahle  force,  to  take  posiiession  of  Seville  and 
Cadiz;  Marshal  Bessierea,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Uurgos, 
directed  a  division  against  Valladolid;  Marshal  Muncey  proceeded 
with  his  corps-d'arm^e  against  Valencia;  and  General  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes  was  dt»patrhed  from  Pamplona  to  seize  upon  Zara- 
g02a.  The  capital  of  Catalonia  waH  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
invaders;  but  General  Duhesme,  who  conimaiuied  in  thai  province, 
was  directed  to  send  out  two  large  detachments  from  Karceluna, 
together  numbering  8000  men,  to  scour  tlie  country,  levy  con- 
tributions, take  pos>jessian  of  Lerida  and  Tarragona;  ai;d,  linally, 
to  join  the  two  great  divisions  acting  against  Zaragoza  and 
Valencia. 

It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  these  operations  in  Catalonia  that 
the  French  received  their  first  check  in  the  tield,  and  that  the  first 
dawn  of  success  cheered  the  hopes  of  the  |>ateiots.  The  detach- 
ment which  Duhesme  destined  lo  co-operale  with  Lefebvre  against 
Zaragoza  was  no  sooner  on  its  march,  ihau  the  Catalans,  v\ho  dis- 
played a  spirit  every  way  worthy  of  ihc  reputatitm  of  tlieir  brave 
ancestors,  gallantly  prepared  for  resistance.  The  French  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  city  of  Manresa,  where  lliey  intended  to  impose 
contributions,  when  they  fotmd  the  armed  population  of  the  country 
posted  to  dispute  the  road  at  the  pass  ot  Bruch.  Alter  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  the  invaders  forced  the  pass  ;  but  the  dppositiou 
was  so  much  more  sertnus  than  tliey  had  expected,  that  they  hailed 
iu  irresolution;  and  the  Spaniards,  actjuiring  contidence  and  being 
reinforced,  attacked  them  in  turn,  defeated,  and  drove  them  in  con- 
fusion and  dismay  to  the  very  gates  of  Barcelona.  This  success, 
which  w  as  guined  by  ihe  people  without  any  iroojis  to  K^si.st  them  ami 
without  any  miliury  leader,  had  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
effects.  The  whole  of  Catalonia  at  once  rose  in  arms,  ;nid  Du- 
hesme linding  that  he  should  have  full  emplnymeuL  for  alt  hia 
strength  in  his  own  province,  recalled  his  other  detachments  from 
their  intended  co-operation  with  Muncey.  After  its  return  to  Bar- 
celona, this  division,  of  greater  force  than  the  first,  was  also  sent  out 
to  attempt  the  seizure  of  Manresa,  which  was  now  regarded  as  the 
focus  of  the  iuNurrectioti:  but  the  fatal  pass  of  Bnich  was  on  the 
way;  it  was  now  occupied  more  skilfully,  the  peasantry  being  aided 
by  a  few  regulars;  and  the  French  suffered  a  second  defeat  with 
the  loss  of  some  artillery.  Duhesme  himself  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  his  subordinate  generals;  for  atlentpting  in  person  to 
acquire  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Gerona,  which,  lying  mid\\'ay 
between  Barcelona  and  Figueras,  interrupted  his  comnmiiicatitnis, 
he  ^^'as — though  he  defeated  the  patriots  iu  the  tickl  and  sul 
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tktory  with  horrible  cruelty— com)>ellied,  after  «  Avilten  attitliif, 
to  abamton  the  attempt. 

While  the  invaders  found  no  small  difficulty  in  inaintaiithig  the 
two  fortresses  which  they  already  hcfld  in  Catalonb,  they  #ere  altb^ 

gither  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  in  Va^ 
ncia.  For  bis  expedition  against  that  capital,  Moncey  \AA  a  forcd 
of  upwards  of  12,000  men ;  and,  bearing  down  all  op|k>sttion  in  die 
field,  he,  after  inflicting  two  defeats  on  the  ill-disciplined  Spanbh 
levies,  arrived  before  the  walls  of  tlie  city.  Valencia,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  might  have  been  regarded  as  Untenable.  Its  aUcieiit 
works  were  blocked  up  by  suburbs  as  large  as  the  old  town,  and 
ks  population,  which  exceeded  80,000,  were  considered  as  so  en- 
abled in  character  by  the  effects  of  a  luxurious  dimate,  that,  in 
the  proverbial  reproach  of  their  Castilian  neighbours,  *  in  Valencia 
the  meat  was  grass,  the  grass  water,  the  men  women,  aUd  the 
women  nothing.'  But  the  conduct  of  the  Valencians  was  sUch  iA 
refuted  the  proverb ;  or  proved,  at  least,  how  superior  is  the  excitte^ 
ment  of  a  hallowed  cause  to  the  ordinary  influence  of  character.' 
After  repeated  and  ineffectual  assaults  upon  the  miserable  defences^ 
Idoncey  was  sufiiciently  convinced  that,  even  if  he  could  force  bid 
way  within  the  walls,  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  for  the 
civic  war  which  it  would  have  been  compelled  to  wage  from  street 
to  street,  and  from  house  to  house.  He  therefore,  on  the  28lh  of 
June,  withdrew  from  before  the  place,  and  fell  back  upon  the  main 
array  of  the  French ;  but,  so  harassed  was  he  on  his  retreat,  that, 
leaving  his  artillery  behind  him,  he  only  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  out  of  the  province  of  Valencia  by  twice  defeating  the  Va> 
lencian  and  Murcian  forces  which  endeavoured  to  intercept  him. 

But  courageous  and  honourable  as  was  the  resistance  of  Valencia, 
another  and  more  extraordinary  example  of  devotion  and  heroism 
had  already  commenced — the  most  wonderful  scene  of  the  great 
drama  in  which  all  was  wonderful !  The  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza' 
had  entered  on  that  splendid  and  ever-memorable  defence  of  their* 
city,  which  no  language  can  adequately  describe,  and  no  admiration' 
sufficiently  extol.  When  General  Lefebvre  marched  with  a  power- 
ful force  from  Pamplona  for  the  reduction  of  the  capital  and 
province  of  Aragon,  he  anticipated  little  opposition  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  object ;  and  his  successes  in  the  field  strengthened  his 
expectations  of  an  easy  triumph.  He  defeated  the  armed  peasantry 
and  raw  levies  of  Aragon  in  three  different  engagements,  and, 
finally,  approached  Zaragoza  with  so  much  confidence  that  his" 
cavalry  pursued  the  retreating  patriots  into  the  town.  They  were' 
there  made  to  feel  that  their  superiority  existed  only  in  the  field ; 
afid  their  general  halted  for  the  night  M'ith  the  resolution  of  storm- 
ing the  city  on  the  followmg  morning. 

Don 
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Don  Joseph  Palafox  y  Meizi,  whom  the  Aragonese  had  elecietf 
for  iheir  captain-general,  was  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  guards,  anrf 
the  third  and  youngest  brother  of  a  noble  family  of  the  province ; 
though  destitute  of  military  experience,  his  genius  and  courage 
were  equal  to  the  exigencies  and  dangers  of  the  limes,  and  his 
well  merited  popularity  enabled  hira  to  direct  id  will  the  patriotic 
ardour  and  virtuous  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  He  had  found 
the  province  without  soldiers,  or  money,  or  warlike  stores ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Aragonese  and  his  own  exertions  supplied  every 
deficiency.  The  undisciplined  and  half  armed  levies  which  he  had 
been  able  to  form,  were  defeated  but  not  discouraged  ;  and,  though 
a  brave  opposition  in  the  field  had  been  unsuccessful,  they  prepared 
to  defend  their  capital  to  the  last  house  with  uuahatetJ  resolution. 
Zaragoza  was  not  fortified,  and  possessed  no  advantages  of  situa- 
tion; it  was,  on  the  contrary,  commanded  by  some  high  ground 
called  the  Torrero,  which  the  patriots  however  occupied  :  the  city 
itself  stood  on  an  open  plain  ;  all  its  buildings  were  of  coarse 
bad  brick,  or  rather  mud,  and  a  wall  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  its 
only  defence,  was  composed  of  the  same  material.  But  it  had  a 
population  of  60,000 — animated  by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
their  country  and  their  altars,  which  produced  results  far 

'  Beyond  all  Greek,  beyond  all  Roman  fame.' 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  I5lh  of  June  that  the  French 
troops  advanced  to  the  first  assault  of  the  city ;  and  ihey  who 
entered  survived  not  the  day.  The  conflict  presented  on  both 
sides  an  earnest  of  the  de.<;peiation  with  which  the  future  struggle 
was  to  be  prosecuted.  ^I'lte  patriots  lost  4000  men  in  killed  anrf 
wounded,  and  the  carnage  among  the  French  w  as  yet  more  fright- 
ful, before  their  leader  reluctantly  withdrew  them  from  the  fruitless 
attack,  and,  removing  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  awaited  rein- 
forcements to  commevice  a  regular  siege.  The  period  of  his 
inaction  was  not  lost  upon  Palafox,  who  privately  quilting  the  city 
with  a  few  attendants,  used  such  extraordinary  exertiojis  in 
assembling  new  levies  that,  within  one  week,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
7000  men,  so  posted  as  to  intercept  the  expected  reinforcements  of 
the  enemy.  But  his  efforts  were  .still  unavailing  in  the  field ;  he 
was  attacked  and  rouled  by  Lefebvre,  and,  willi  the  reinahis  of  his 
gallant  band,  threw  himself  with  difficulty  again  into  Zaragoza. 
On  the  27th,  the  enemy,  now  reinforced  by  several  thousands  of 
frehh  troops,  attacked  tlie  city  and  the  Torrero,  but  were  in  both 
quarters  reptdsed,  with  a  loss  of  800  men.  On  the  following^ 
morning  they  renewed  both  assaults  ;  from  the  city  they  were  again 
driven,  but  of  the  Torrero  they  gained  possession,  and,  tlieir  train 
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•f  mortars  and  other  artillery  having  arrived,  commenced  from 
theoce  an  incessant  and  most  destructive  fire  of  shot  and  shells  60 
the  city,  in  which  there  was  not  09^  buildii^  that  was  bomb  prool. 
Amidst  this  dreadful  scene,  somei,wretch«8  whoai  the  French  baA 
found  means  to  corrupt,  fired  the  great  powder  magazine,  and 
destroyed  200  lives ;  and  a  furioua  assault  immediately  commenced. 
But  both  this  and  frequent  repetitions  of  it  were  successfully  re- 
sisted. On  the  determination  of  the  people  t{ie  bombardment 
made  no  impression;  the  very  women  of  all  classes  vied  with  the« 
men  in  achievement;  one  heroine  of  the  lower  orders,  Augustina^ 
a  handsome  young  wonian  of  two-and-twenty,  ennobled  by  the 
surname  of  Zaragoza,  inspired  the  citizens  by  her  example  tO; 
resume  the  defence  of  a  gate  which  they  had  abandoned,  so  terrific, 
was  the  fire  on  it ;  and  the  Countess  Burita,  of  equal  beauty  apd 
youth,  was  every  where  seen,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  females^ 
exposing  a  delicate  frame  to  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  a 
siege,  to  relieve  tlie  wounded  and  carry  provisions  to  the  com- 
batants. The  monks  bore  arms  or  administered  spiritual  aid  to 
the  djiing,  the  nuns  made  up  cartridges,  and  the  children  distri- 
buted them ! 

Lefebvre,  finding  every  hope  vain  of  carrying  this  open  toun  bj 
a  coup-de-main,  now  invested  it  more  closely,  and  every  hour  in- 
creased the  distress  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  July  the 
siege  had  lasted  furty-six  days;  the  supply  of  food  was  scanty,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  succour.  At  this  crisis,  a  despe^ 
rate  attempt  was  made  to  retake  the  Torrero,  but  it  failed ;  and  the 
people,  taught  by  this  and  repeated  repulses  that  sallies  were  hope- 
less, resolved  to  abide  within  their  walls,  and  conquer  or  perish 
there.  This  resolution  was  shortly  put  to  the  test.  On  the  4th  of 
August  the  French  opened  their  batteries  wilhin  pistol-shot  of  the 
church  and  convent  of  St.  Eugracia. 

'  The  mud  walls  were  levelled  at  the  first  discharge ;  and  the  be- 
siegers rushing  through  the  opening,  took  the  batteries  before  the  adja- 
cent gates  in  reverse.  Here  General  Mori,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  on  many  former  occasions,  was  made  prisoner.  The  street  of 
St.  Eugracia,  which  they  had  thus  entered,  leads  into  the  Cozo,  and 
the  corner  buildings  where  it  thus  terminated,  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
thu  convent  of  St. Francisco,  and,  on  the  other,  the  general  hospital.  Both 
weVe  stormed  and  set  on  fire;  the  sick  and  the  wounded  threw  them- 
selves from  the  windows  to  escape  the  flames,  and  the  horror  of  the 
scene  was  aggravated  by  the  maniacs,  whose  voices,  raving  or  singing  in 
paroxysms  of  wilder  madness,  or  crying  in  vain  to  be  set  free,  were 
heard  amid  the  confusion  of  dreadful  sounds.  Many  fell  victims  to  the 
fire,  and  some  to  the  indiscriminating  fury  of  the  assailants.  Those 
who  escaped  were  conducted  as  prisoners  to  the  Torrero ;  but  when 
their  condition  had  been  discovered,  they  were  sent  back  on  the  mor- 
row. 
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row,  to  take  their  chance  in  the  siege.  After  a  ietere  tontest  and 
dreadful  carnage,  the  French  forced  their  way  into  the  Cozo,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city,  and  before  the  day  closed,  were  in  possession  uf 
(Nie  half  of  Zaragoza.  Lefebvre  now  believed  that  he  had  eifticted  hi* 
purpose,  and  required  Palafox  to  surrender,  in  a  note  containing  oal/. 
these  words: — 

V  Head-quarters,  St.  Eagracia.— Capitulation  T* 

*  The  heroic  Spaniard  immediKtely  returned  this  reply: — 

"  Head-quarters,  Zaragoza.— War  at  the  knife  s  point!""!' 

*  The  contest,  which  was  now  carried  on,  is  unexampled  in  history.—^ 
One  side  of  the  Cozo,  a  street  about  as  wide  as  Pail-Mall,  was  pos<* 
sessed  by  the  French;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  their  general,  Verdier^ 
gave  his  orders  from  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  opposite  side  was 
maintained  by  the  Aragonese,  who  threw  up  batteries  at  the  openings 
of  the  cross  streets,  within  a  few  paces  of  those  which  the  French 
erected  against  them.  The  intervening  space  was  presently  heaped 
with  dead,  either  sluin  upon  the  spot,  or  thrown  out  from  the  windows. 
Next  day  the  ammunition  of  the  citizens  began  to  fail.  It  was  almost 
certain  death  to  appear,  by  day-light,  within  reach  of  those  houses 
which  were  occupied  by  the  other  party.  But  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  the  combatants  frequently  dashed  across  the  street  to  attack 
each  others  batteries  ;  and  the  battles  which  began  there,  were  often' 
carried  on  into  the  houses  beyond,  where  they  fought  from  room  to 
room,  and  floor  to  floor.  The  hostile  batteries  were  so  near  each 
other,  that  a  Spaniard  in  one  place  made  way  under  cover  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  completely  filled  the  space  between  them,  and  fastened 
a  rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued^ 
the  rope  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans  lost  tht-ir  prize  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  it.    ,  .  .  .  . 

.....*  A  new  horror  was  added  to  the  dreadful  circumstances  of 
war  in  this  ever-memorable  siege.  In  general  engagements  the  dead 
are  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  survivors  remove  to  clear 
ground  and  an  untainted  atmosphere ;  but  here — in  Spain,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  there  where  the  dead  lay  the  struggle  was  still  car- 
ried on,  and  pestilence  was  dreaded  from  the  enormous  accumulation' 
of  putrifying  bodies.  Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  so  much 
embarrassed  Palafox  as  this  evil.  The  only  remedy  was  to  tie  ropes  to 
the  French  prisoners,  and  push  them  forward  amid  the  dead  and  dying, 
to  remove  the  bodies,  and  bring  them  away  for  interment.  Even  for 
this  necessary  office  there  was  no  truce,  and  it  would  have  been  certain 
death  to  the  Aragonese  who  should  have  attempted  to  perform  it;  but 
the  prisoners  were  in  general  secured  by  the  pity  of  their  own  soldiers, 
and  in  this  manner  the  evil  was,  in  some  degree,  diminished.' — pp.  4l6 
— -420. 

But  even  at  the  greatest  extremity  of  the  besieged  did  the  tide 

•  Quartel-gencral,  Santa  Eugracia. — La  Capitulation. 

•f-  Quartel-generol,  Zaragoza. — Guerra  al  cuuhillo.  We  know  not  wliy  Mr.  Southey 
piefers  the  above  tnuislatiuii  to  the  more  usual  and  forcible  one  ul'  war  to  the  knife. 
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of  victory  begin  to  turn.  A  reinforcement  of  ,3000  men,  witb 
supplies,  a  succour  as  little  expected  by  the  Zaragoa»ns,  as  it  had 
been  provided  against  by  the  enemy,  entered  the  city.  The  war  was 
how  for  eleven  days  and  nigblf  continued,  without  intermission, 
from  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house,  from  room  to  roomj 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  space  occupied  by  the  enemy 
had  diminished  from  nearly  half  the  city  to  about  an  eighth  paft; 
when  pn  the  14th  of  August  the  disasters  of  the  French  in  other 
quarters  of  Spain,  and  the  march  of  the  Valencian  army  to  relieve 
Zariagoza,  finally  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  si^e  and  retire 
upon  Pamplona. 

We  have  been  irresistibly  tempted  to  linger  so  long  over  the  de- 
tails of  this  heroic  and  ever-memorable  defence  of  Zaragoza, 
that  important  as  were  the  events  which  were  meanwhile  in  pro^ 
gress,  our  notice  of  them  must  be  general  and  brief.  The  insurrec- 
tion at  Seville  had  been  immediately  followed  by  a  violent  demon- 
stration of  popular  feeling  at  Cadiz,  which  compelled  the  com- 
manders of  the  troops  there  to  declare  for  the  patriotic  cause,  and 
to  commence  hostilities  against  a  French  squadron,  then  shut  up 
in  Cadiz  bay,  which  was  compelled  to  surrender.  At  the.  same, 
time  General  Castanos,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Spani^ 
troops  at  St.  Roque,  before  Gibraltar,  entered  heartily  into  the 
national  cause ;  and  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  affording  arms  and 
Supplies  of  all  kinds,  not  only  was  the  whole  of  Andalusia  secured 
to  the  patriots,  but  Castanos  was  able  to  assemble  IO,0(X)  regular 
troop  and  15,000  new  levies.  When  therefore  General  Dupont; 
after  mastering  all  opposition  on  his  route  towards  the  south,  and 
everywhere  suffering  his  troops,  as  the  French  generals  invariably 
did,  to  pillage  and  commit  the  most  horrible  atrocities  upon  the 
inhabitants,  at  last  entered  Andalusia,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
surrounded  by  difficulties;  and  such  were  the  exertions  and  judi- 
cious operations  of  Castanos,  that  though  Dupont  was  reinforced 
from  Madrid,  and  had  above  20,000  men,  his  situation  shortly  be<« 
came  desperate.  On  the  ]9th  of  July,  after  having  already  suf- 
fered serious  reverses,  he  made  a  last  and  furious  effort  at  Baylenr 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  destruction  which  menaced  him.  He 
failed,  and  having  altogether  lost  above  4000  men  in  the  field,  now 
capitulated  with  his  army  to  the  number  of  17,000  men.  Thisf 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  French.  Of  all  their  meditated  operations,' 
the  occupation  of  Valladolid  had  alone  been  accomplished.  They' 
had  indeed  defeated  the  undisciplined  assemblage  of  raw  troops 
which  Cuesta,  the  captain-general  of  Castile,  imprudently  opposed 
to  them  near  that  city  ;  and  Marshal  Bessieres  afterwards,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  inflicted  a  mure  bloody  defeat  at  Rio  Seco  upon  the 
united  Gallician  and  Castillian  levies,  which  the  rash  impatience 
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of  Cuesta  again  uselessly  hurried  on  to  destruction ;  but  llicse  vic- 
tories were  regarded  by  tlie  French  as  insufKcient  for  tbeir  security 
in  their  present  extended  positions.  As  soon  as  llic  surrender  of 
Diipont  was  learnt,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  had  entered  Madrid 
after  the  bailie  of  Rio  Seco,  retired  to  Vittoria.  In  the  country 
surrounding  that  place,  the  main  ainiy  of  the  French,  evacuating 
tlie  metropolis,  and  all  the  positions  which  they  held  south  of  the 
Ebro,  concentrated  about  the  person  of  the  intrusive  king,  and 
awaited  the  reinforcements  from  France,  wliicli  were  indispensable 
to  tlieni  for  the  continuance  of  the  contest.  Tlie  victorious 
patriots  entered  Madrid  in  triumph  ;  a  supreme  and  central  Junta 
of  government,  composed  of  deputations  from  atl  the  provincial 
juntas,  assembled,  aud  commenced  its  functions  at  Aranjuez; 
the  provincial  armies  followed  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from 
every  quarter  to  the  vicinity  of  Vittoria ;  and  the  cessation  from 
active  hostilities  which  followed  was  employed  in  earnest  prepara- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle. 

While  the  greater  part  of  Spain  was  thus  enjoying  a  short  respite 
from  the  hateful  presence  of  tlie  enemy,  the  deliverance  of  Portugal 
was  also  advancing.  Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  by 
Junot,  in  the  preceding  year,  that  unhappy  country  had  beeti 
weighed  down  by  intolerable  misery.  Whatever  oppressions  the 
French  CNercised  in  other  countries,  whatever  enormities  they  com- 
mitted in  Spain,  were  mercy  and  htimatiity  in  comparison  with  their 
conduct  in  Portugal.  Even  while  the  inhabitants  remained  in 
unresisting  obedience,  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  extortions,  and 
robberies,  and  insolence  of  their  task-masters.  The  most  respecta- 
ble and  opulent  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  forced  loairs  and  contributions  imposed  on  them ; 
the  peasantry  were  so  overcome  by  despair  as  lo  neglect  putting 
seed  into  the  ground  ;  the  churches  were  sacrilegiously  robbed  of 
their  ornaments  and  plate  ;  the  troops  universally  lived  at  free  quar- 
ters on  the  irdiabilants,  Jind  plundered  their  houses  of  money  and 
clothing;  and  while  the  horror-stricken  and  indigent  people  saw 
the  sanctuaries  of  their  religion  defiled,  the  arms  of  their  monarchy 
defaced,  and  a  Freucli  niilitury  government  avowedly  established  on 
the  ruins  of  their  independence,  the  insults  of  tlieir  brutal  oppressors 
were  carried  into  the  very  bosom  of  their  families  ;  prostitutes 
were  forced  into  tlieir  society,  and  happy  was  the  man  M'ho  pre- 
served liis  wife  and  daughter  from  contagion,  aud  worse  than  con- 
tagion. But  when  the  provinces,  inspired  by  the  example  of  Spain, 
about  J  un  e,  1  BOS,  rose  in  iusu  rrection,  the  menslers  w  hose  tyranny  had 
maddened  the  people  into  this  resistance,  made  it  the  signal  and  the 
excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  every  devilish  passion.  The  detachments 
ordered  by  Junot  under  Loison  aud  otliers  to  chastise  the  country,  per- 
,  ,  petrated 
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petfated  barbarities  which  wonid  be  hereafter  incredible,  if  our  own 
eyes  had  not  seen  them,  and  if  contemporary  history  had  not  re- 
corded them.  Prisoners  butchered;  females  first  violated,  thed 
murdered ;  towns  sacked  and  burnt  to  ashes ;  men,  women,  and 
children  indiscriminately  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  these  were  the' 
often-repeated  scenes  which  terminated  only  when  Junot,  leaving 
the  Portugueze  of  the  provinces  still  unsubdued,  was  obliged,  iai 
the  beginnmg  of  August,  to  recal  his  ferocious  and  murderous 
bands  to  Lisbon  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  destined  liberators 
of  this  wretched  people.  It  is  a  glorious  remembrance,  and  one 
which  makes  every  British  heart  leap  with  exultation,  that  it  was 
reserved  for  our  countrymen  to  be  the  instruments  of  deliver- 
ance to  this  unhappy  people ;  that,  from  the  hour  in  which  our 
army  landed  in  Portugal,  until  the  hero  who  led  them  to  their  first 
triumph  had  victoriously  freed  the  peninsula,  the  battle  was  ever 
for  the  protection  of  suffering  humanity,  for  the  rights  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  for  domestic  security  and  peace,  for  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  for  the  hearth  and  the  altar.  Therefore  is  it  that, 
the  glories  of  Britain  in  this  war  will  wear  well  and  long :  while 
time  and  history  shall  endure,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  cause  ip 
which  she  generously  embarked  was  as  pure  as  the  success  was 
splendid  and  complete. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  deliverance  of  Port»> 
gal,  the  formation  of  the  first  expedition  under  Welleslet; 
its  landing  and  reinforcement ;  the  auspicious  encounter  at  Roleia^ 
we  shall  not,  within  our  narrow  limits,  attempt  the  descriptiotil 
But  the  more  memorable  and  important  victory  which  followed  at 
Vlmeiro  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence;  nor  shall  we,  by  any" 
garbled  narration,  offer  injustice  to  the  splendid  and  accurate  cooi- 
position  which  Mr.  Sou  they  has  devoted  to  this  animating  subject. 
We  give  his  account  entire,  and  it  must  be  our  last  extract. 

*  Vimeiro,  a  name  which  was  now  to  become  memorable  in  British 
and  Portugueze  history,  is  a  village  situated  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lovely  valley,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  screened  from  the 
sea  breeze  by  mountainous  heights,  through  which  the  little  river  Ma- 
ceira  winds  its  way.  The  village  stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
these  heights;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  separated  from  them  by  a  deep 
ravine,  are  other  heights,  over  which  the  road  to  Lourinham  passes, « 
little  town  in  the  Termo  or  district  of  which  the  parishes  of  Vimeiro  and 
Maceira  are  included.  The  western  termination  reaches  the  sea-shore. 
As  the  army  bad  halted  here  only  for  the  night,  meaning  to  proceed 
early  on  the  morrow,  they  were  disposed  of,  not  as  expecting  an  attack, 
but  as  most  convenient  for  the  troops.  Six  brigades  bivouacked  on  the 
height  to  the  westward.  The  advanced  guard  was  posted  on  a  hill 
south-east  of  Vimeiro,  to  cover  the  commissariat  and  stores  which  were 
in  the  village:  this  height  was  entirely  commanded  by  higher  ground 
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to  the  wesfwanK  The  cjivalry  nnH  the  reserve  of  artillery  were  in  the 
valley,  between  the  hilh  on  which  tlie  infantry  were  placed ;  and  there 
were  piquets  of  ohservatinn  on  the  htlls  tc)  the  ea^twurd. 

'  The  enemy,  who  had  marcheil  A\  iiight,  iiiitl  whom  some  accidents 
had  impeded  on  llieir  way,  first  iijipeareil  Ht  eiphtiii  the  morning,  form- 
ing in  stront;  bodies  upon  the  heights  toward  Luurruham,  thus  liireat- 
ening  the  advanced  guard  and  the  leO,  which  was  the  weak  part  of  the 
British  position.  Sir  Arthur  had  visited  the  advanced  posts  early  in  the 
day,  and  had  returned  lo  !iis  quarters  before  the  first  shots  were  ex- 
changed with  the  enemy's  advance,  lie  now  moved  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Ferguson,  Nightingale,  Acland,  and  Bowes,  successively  across 
the  ravine  to  the  heights  on  the  Loiirinham  road.  General  Anstruther's 
brigade  look  post  on  the  right  of  the  adviince(!  guard,  and  Mejor-Gene- 
ral  Hill  was  moved  nearer,  as  a  support  to  these  troops,  and  as  a  re- 
serve, in  addition  lo  which  our  small  cavalry  force  was  in  the  rear  of 
their  right;  The  French  army  was  in  two  divisions, — the  right,  of 
about  6000  men,  under  General  Loison,  the  left,  about  3000,  under 
Lab<)rde.  Kellermann  had  the  reserve,  which  was  intended  to  connect 
the  two  wing*,  but  they  were  too  distant  fiora  each  other.  General 
Margaron  commanded  the  Cc.valry, 

*  Labordc  came  along  the  valley  to  attack  the  advanced  guard  on  the 
eminence  or  table  hill;  he  had  ;<  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  co- 
ver his  left  flank,  and  on  his  right  one  regiment  marched  in  column  to 
turn  the  defenders,  and  penetrate  the  village  by  the  church;  but  this 
purpose  had  been  forejieea,  and  part  of  the  43d  had  been  ordered  into 
the  ciiurchyard  to  prevent  it.     The  French  advanced  with  perfect  stea- 

Idiness,  though  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  riHemen  posted   behind   the 
trees  and  bunks,  and  of  seven  pieces  of  artillery  well   directed.     They 
advanced  like  men  iicrustomed  lo  aciiun  and  to  victory;   but  sutTering 
more  severely  as  they  drew  nearer,  and  especially  from  the   Shrapnell 
shells,  (then  first  brought  into  use,)  they  faltered,  and  opened  a  confused 
fire.     Still  ihey  advanced,  and  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the   brow 
of  the  hilh  vvhere  the  50th    regiment,  under  Colonel   Walker,  with  » 
single  company  of  the  rifle  corps  on  its  left,  stood  opposed  to  them. 
That  regiment  poured  upon   them  a  destructive  volley,   and    instantly^ 
charged  with  the  bayonet,   and  penetrated   the  »ngJe  of  t!ie  column, 
^ft   which  then  broke   and   turned.     The  regiment  which  was  entering  the 
^K  village  by  the  church  was  attacked   \i\  flank   by  General  Aciand's  bri- 
^B  gade,  then  advancing  to  its  position  on   the  heights,  and  our  cavalry, 
^"    poor  in  number  us  it  was,  charged  with  effect.    The  discomfiture  of  this 
column  was  then  complete;  they  fled,  leaving  about  1000  men  on  the 
ground,  330  prisoners,  and  seven  pieces  of  artiilery  j  and  they  were  pur- 
sued for  nearly  two  miles  to  the  plain  beyond  the  woody  ground,  where 
they  were  supported   by  a   reserve  of  horse,   and   where   Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Taylor,  of  the  20lh    light   dragoons,  who  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  that  day,  fell  with  many  of  his  men,  overpowered  by  a 
much  superior  force  of  cavalry.   The  secondary  column,  under  General 
Brenier,  which  was  to  have  supported   La  horde  in   his  attack,  made  a 
side  movement  to  the  left,  in  order  to  cross  the  ravinCj  and  thus  it  was 
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separately  enga^^ed  by  General  Anstruther^s  brigade;  and  being  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  An  aide-d«»-camp  of  Sir 
Arthur's  coming  up  to  tell  this  general  that  a  corps  should  be  sent  to 
l)is  assistance,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  pressed,  and  I  want  no  assis- 
t^uce;  I  am  beating  the  French,  and  am  able  to  beat  them  wherever  1 
4nd  them." 

'Loison's  attack  was  made  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Laborde's:  it 
WBjS  supported  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  made  with  the  charac- 
teristic  and  imposing  impetuosity  of  French  troops.  They  drove  in  our 
Hght  troops,  but  they  were  checiced  by  General  Ferguson's  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  36th,  40th,  and  71st,  which  formed  the  first  line ;  after 
spme  close  and  heavy  firing  of  musketry,  the  82d  and  29th  came  up, 
4nd  the  brigades  of  Generals  Bowes  and  Acland.  The  eoeipy  were 
then  charged  with  the  bayonet;  this  weapon  is  of  French  invention,  but 
Hwas  made  for  British  hands.  They  came  to  the  charge  bravely,  and 
they  stood  it  for  a  moment; — in. that  moment  their  foremost  rank  fell 
M  like  a  line  of  grass  before  the  mowers."  This  is  not  the  flourish  of  an 
historian,  seeking  artfully  to  embellish  details  which  no  art  can  render 
interesting  to  any  but  military  readers;  it  is  the  language  of  ftn  actor  in 
tile  scene,  who  could  not  call  it  to  mind  in  after-hours  without  shud- 
dering; for  the  very  men' whose  superiority  was  thus  decidedly  proved, 
could  not  speak  without  involuntary  awe,  of  so  complete  and  instenta- 
i)eous  a  destruction,  produced  as  it  was,  not  by  artillery  or  explosioDB, 
but  by  their  own  act  and  deed,  and  the  strength  of  their  own  hearts  and 
hands^  The  bodies  of  about  300  French  grenadiers  were  counted  upon 
th^  fi«|d,  who  had  fallen  in  this  charge.  The  enemy  were  pursued  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  in  the 
pursuit. .  General  Kellermami  made  a  vigorous  attepipt,  late  in  the 
action,  to  recover  these  from  the  7 1st  and  82d,  which  were  hulted  in  a 
valley  where  the  guns  had  been  captured.  These  regiments  retired  a 
little  way  to  some  advantageous  ground,  then  faced  about,  fired,  and 
advancing  with  the  bayonet  drove-  the  French  back  with  great  loss, 
t^hus  were  they  everywhere  repulsed,  though  their  whole  force  had 
been  engaged,  while  not  more  than  half  the  British  army  had  been 
brought  intoaction.'-r-p.  556 — 560. 

■  We  aris  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  subsequent  Convention,  which  Mr.  Southey  censures  as 
blatying  yielded  to  a  vai.iqui!$)ied  enemy  half  the  laurels  which  the 
i^word  had  won :  but  one  observation  arising  out  of  this  Conven- 
tion is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us.  In  the  evidence  before  die 
Court  of  Inquiry  on  that  subject,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  justified 
hi^  acquiescence  in  the.  terms  given  to  the  French,  by  his  opi- 
nion of  the  strength,  of  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  reach.  We  well  remember  the  gross  im- 
putations to  which  this  opinion  exposed  Sir  Arthur.  We  werei 
tdld  that  it  was  a  servile  attempt  to  screen  the  guilty  by  ex- 
aggerating the  force  of  the  position ;  and  we  have  at  this  moment 
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campaigners  made  on  the  *  extraordinary  assertion  of  General 
Wellesley  :'  but  General  W'ellesley  was  destined,  within  four  years, 
to  prove  by  experience  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  his  prior  opinion. 
Id  1811,  the  armies  of  Fiance  and  England  had  exclianged  their 
positions  ;  Massena  was  to  invade,  and  Wellfsley  was  to  defend  the 
same  groinid  which  Jnnot  bad  before  to  defend  from  Wellesley's 
attack.  The  result  was  the  brightest  page  in  the  career  of  the  Ln- 
coN(/uered,  which  neither  accident  nor  fortune  could  have  produced, 
and  which  was  at  ouce  the  result  and  the  proof  of  his  wonderful 
military  foresight.  He  retreated  to  those  very  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  there  substantiated  his  evidence  given  in  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  by  baffling  and  defeating  the  greatest  force  and  the  ablest 
general  that  France  had  ever  sent  to  the  peninsula. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  \\liich,  as  Mr.  Southey  ob- 
serves, should  be  considered  before  the  Convention  is  so  abso- 
lutely censured.  Its  terms  inchided  the  surrender  of  the  frontier 
fortresses  held  by  the  French,  and  which  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  entire  defeat  of  Junot  would  have  reduced  to  submit.  If 
they  had  not  been  evacuated  as  they  were  under  the  Convention, 
tbey  might  have  held  out  until  the  enemy,  after  dispersing  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  following  December,  would  have  relieved  lliem  ;  and 
thus  a  way  would  have  been  opened  fur  the  capture  of  Lisbon  at  a 
time  when  there  were  neither  preparations  nor  means  of  resistance. 
There  was  also  no  unieaaonable  apprehension  for  the  danger  to 
which  subsequent  events  might  have  exposed  the  capital ;  and 
on  a  calm  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Convention  was  perfectly  justifiable.  Though  censured  at 
home,  the  capitulation  of  Junot  created  a  great  sensation  in  France, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  Continent;  and  who  will  now  venture  to 
say,  that  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  baffled  Massena, 
might  not  have  enabled  Junot  to  retrieve  his  loss,  and  to  obscure 
for  a  time  the  fulness  of  that  glory  which  has  since  irradiated  the 
rescued  peninsula? 

Over  the  remainder  of  this  deeply  interesting  volume,  we  most 
be  contented  to  hasten  in  a  few  words.  The  period  which  it  em- 
braces extends  to  the  opening  of  live  year  1809,  and  comprehends 
the  entrance  of  Buonaparte  into  Spain,  preceded  by  above  10(),000 
fresh  troops;  the  resumption  of  oflfensive  operations  by  the  French 
in  the  month  of  October,  1808,  the  repeated  and  total  defeat  of 
all  the  Spanish  armies  which  had  been  assembled  around  the 
French  positions  near  Viltoria  ;  the  re-capture  of  Madrid  by  the 
invaders;  and  our  6rst  campaign,  under  Sir  J.  Moore,  in  Spain; 
the  whole  closing  with  the  battle  of  Coruii.^. 

Disclaiming  the  ability  to  follow  our  author  in  a  few  pages 
through  the  various  and  complicated  operations  of  the  numerous 
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French  armies  against  the  disjointed,  ill  disciplined,  and  often  ill 
conducted  corps  which  the  patriots  were  able  to  oppone  to  them ; 
we  shall  be  satisfied  with  expressing  our  favourable  opinion  of  the 
clearness  and  method  with  which  he  has  conducted  a  most  intri- 
cate narrative ;  and  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  and,  to  us  as  a 
nation,  most  painfully  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Souther's  subject—*, 
the  disastrous  retreat  to  Coruiia, — the  details  have  already  been  so 
carefully  examined,  and  our  sentiments  on  them  bo  fully  expressed 
in  one  of  the  earliest  Numbers  of  this  journal,*  tliat  it  cannot  be 
requisite,  even  could  we  atford  space  for  the  occasion,  to  repeat 
either  the  investigation  or  the  result,  in  this  place.  Yet,  after  the 
lapse  of  twelve  years  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that,  look- 
ing back  on  the  opinions  which  we  then  held,  we  can  discover  no 
reason  to  modify  or  change  them.  Whoever  peruses  the  lucid 
narrative  of  Mr.  Southey,  and  remontbers  our  strictures,  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronounciitg  that  the  convictions  which  we  ven- 
tured, to  express,  when  such  things  were  but  subjects  of  eager  and 
angry  discussion,  have  now  calmly  subsided  into  otatters  of  his-, 
lory ;  and,  fully  and  freely  as  the  historian  must  award  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Moore  the  praise  of  upright  and  zealous  in- 
tentions, and  unbounded  personal  gallantry, — tliat  a  tendency  to 
believe  in  French  invincibility  thwarted  his  judgment  and  fettered 
kis  exertions ;  and  that  the  rapidity  and  uisorder  of  bis  retreat 
through  a  series  of  almost  impresnable  fastnesses,  which  resulted 
from  this  unhappy  opinion,  will  ever  be  numbered  among  the 
misfortunes  and  errors  of  our  first  Spanish  campaign. 

To  the  excellencies  of  this  part  of  ilie  history  of  the  Peninsular 
war  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Soutliey,  we  have  borne 
testimony  in  the  course  of  our  remarks ;  and  we  know  not  how 
we  can  generally  sum  up  its  merits  in  a  higher  culugium,  than  by 
repeating,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  fitted  to  maintain,  and  even  to 
extend  the  reputation  of  the  author.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
aecve,  that  in  some  iustanccs  we  cannot  approve  the  arrangement 
of  the  materials  which  have  crowded  upon  him:  this  is,  indeed^ 
bttt  a  minor  blemish,  and  we  point  to  it  with  the  less  reluctance, 
because,  as  the  work  is  still  in  progress,  opportunity  is  afforded' 
for  their  correction  both  in  the  compilation  of  succeedmg  volumes, 
and  in  future  editions  of  this.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Southey 
has  often  unnecessarily  lengthened  the  thread,  and  thus  weakened 
the  strength  of  his  narrative,  by  the  introduction  into  the  text,  of 
entire  proclamations,  manifestoes,  and  other  state  papers,  of  which 
bis  readers  would  be  belter  satisfied  that  he  should  have  given  the 
substance  only,  compressed  and  abridged  according  to  the  relative 
importance  and  interest  of  the  dooiments.  We  could,  for  ex- 
.**^*^^^^r— ^       '  " "  '       ■III         I        I  , 
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ample,  among  oilier  things,  have  very  well  spared  niauy  of  the 
proclamations  of  provincial  jinUas  from  the  text ;  antl  if  it  was  not 
desirable  to  omit  llie  traii^latiari  cf  tlieiii  altojjellier,  reluttiing 
only  a  passing  notice  of  tlie  spirit  <if  ilie  coiUentH  and  of  llieir  ef- 
fect upon  the  people,  ihey  would  at  least  have  been  more  appro- 
priately ranged  in  an  Appendix.  We  make,  not  without  hesi- 
tation, the  same  obsL-rvatiou  on  the  frftpient  introduction  of  mailer 
of  another  description,  wliicli,  ihoiij^h  highly  entertaining  and 
amusing,  is  extraneous  to  jioliticjil  or  military  history.  Mr. 
Southey's  niiud  is  so  riclily  stored  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish 
literature;  the  romantic  chronicles,  the  religious  legends,  the 
M'ild  traditions  of  Spanish  lore,  the  deep  seated  superstitions,  the 
local  associations,  the  iincient  and  the  present  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  people  are  all  so  familiitr  to  him^  that  it  would  seem  us  if 
the  temptation  to  dwell  on  them  were  irresistible,  whenever  the 
casual  mention  of  church  or  convent  suggested  tlie  legend  of  its 
saint,  or  the  scene  of  modern  events  recalled  the  memory  of  *  the 
olden  times.'  It  will  eanily  be  believed,  that  we  are  far  from 
undervaluing  the  varied  information,  the  elegant  acquiremeiit,  and. 
the  cuhivaled  taste,  by  which  Mr.  Southey  is  so  eminentty  di.'^tin* 
guishcd;  nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  pleasure  which  his  manner  of 
treating  such  subjects  produces ;  but  we  doubt  wtietlier  they  do 
not  occasionally  retard  the  progress  of  the  historical  narrative, 
and  whether  many  readers  will  not  consider  (hem  rather  as  mis- 
placed interruptions  than  ornaments.  The  relation  of  the  siege  of 
Zaragoza  oftlTs  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact;  hi  the  midst 
of  the  beautiful  chapter  which  he  has  devoted  to  that  romantic  epi- 
sode in  the  war — when  every  feeling  is  wrought  to  intensity  of  ex- 
pectation and  sympathy — we  are  twice  called  upon  to  suspend 
our  anxiety  and  restrain  our  impatience,  while  Mr.  Southey  takes 
occasion  to  relate  popish  legends,  over  which,  curious  and  enter- 
taining as  they  would  elsewhere  be,  we  are  persuaded  no  reader  at 
such  a  moment  can  wiHingly  linger.  We  think  too,  that  the  story 
of  the  Portugueze  is  not  so  effectively  told  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection — this  arises  partly  from  the  inferior  interest  of  the 
events  themselves;  but,  we  think,  there  is  also  an  abatement 
of  animation  in  this  part  of  the  composition — the  details  are  not 
only  less  striking,  but  they  are  more  carelessly  presented  to  the  reader, 
and  want  that  judicious  combination  into  njasses  which  would  have 
given  them  both  importance  and  interest.  This  is,  however,  a  slight 
blemish  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beauties  of  a  superior  clti58 ;  so 
very  slight  indeed  is  it,  that  a  very  little  trouble  would  remove  it 
altogether;  some  compression,  and  a  few  '  rapprochemens,'  *would 
give  to  this  portion  the  same  noble  energy  of  march  and  the  same 
fervid  interest  which  transports  the  reader  through  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  subject. 
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Art.  IV.  A  Historiealaml  TopograpJiicnl  Essmj  upon  the  Islands 
of  Corfu,  Leucadia,  L'epttatunia,  Itliuca  and  Zaiite ;  fcilh  Re- 
marks upon  the  Charncler,  Manners  and  Ciafoms  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks :  Descriptions  of  the  Scenery  and  Remains  of  Anli' 
quity  discovered  therein;  and  Refle.fitins  upon  the  Cycfopean 
Mains.  By  William  Goodisson,  i\.  B.  Assistant  Surgeon  in 
His  Majesty's  7<3th  Regiment.     London.  \8'i3. 

nPHIS  unpretending  little  volurne  contains  matter  not  unworthy 
-'-  the  attention  uf  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary ;  an<l  even  the 
political  economist  may  derive  some  advantage  from  the  view 
which  it  takes  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Ionian 
islands :  for  our  immediate  purpose,  however,  the  latter  is  the 
only  portion  to  which  we  more  particularly  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

We  are  not  over  solicitous  to  meddle  with  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  individuals,  not  feeling  it  to  be  any  duty  of  ours  to  step 
forward  in  defence  of  every  public  man  who  may  become  the  ob- 
ject of  libels  and  misrepresentations ;  and  well  knowing  that,  un« 
der  a  free  government  and  a  free  press,  calumny  is  a  tax  that  men 
in  high  official  situations  must  submit  to  pay,  and  which  presses 
heavier  in  proportion  as  they  are  eminent.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  we  conceive  ourselves  called  upon  to  depart  from 
this  rule;  and  one  of  these  is  now  before  us,  in  which  gross  and 
unfounded  calumnies  have  been  circulated  with  a  cold,  malignant 
and  obstinate  perseverance,  against  an  old  and  meritorious  servant 
of  Ibe  crown,  and,  through  him,  against  the  national  character 
and  honour.  We  allude  to  the  rancour  which,  in  various  shapes^ 
has,  for  the  last  five  yejirs,  unremittingly  pursued  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  in  his  character  of  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  :  and  as  we  profess  to  have  some  knowledge  both 
of  the  governor  and  the  governed,  we  think  it  due  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  been  calumniated,  to  the  government  whose  mea-" 
sm-es  have  been  misrepresented,  and  to  the  public  who  have  been 
deceived,  to  state  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  to  refute,  as  we 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  do,  those  slanders  which,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  suftered  to  remain  loo  long  unanswered,  through  the 
same  channel  (the  press)  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

From  the  first  moment  that  General  Sir  Jumes  Campbell  took 
possession  of  Corfu,  as  Commissioner  for  the  four  great  Allied 
Powers,  the  most  active  intrigues  were  set  on  foot,  chieHy  by  a 
few  persons  whf>  had  hitlierlo  exercised  an  overweening  influence 
on  the  island,  with  the  view  of  creating  a  distrust  in  the  British 
government,  and  of  persuading  the  people,  that  the  islands  must 
nlttmately  fall  to  Russia;  since   the  Emperor  Alexander,  swayed 
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bj  the  represeatatioDs  of  his  minister,  a  native  Ionian,  would  never 
suffer  ihem  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  any  oilier  power, 
and  least  of  all  under  that  of  Great  Britaiu.  The  first  operation 
of  this  faction  was  to  procure  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  name  of  a  Count  Cladan,  (one  of  the 
greatest  miscreants  that  ever  lived,)  complaining  of  the  conduct 
of  General  Campbell  in  the  most  gross  and  abusive  language. 
Mr.  Henry  Grey  Bennet,  by  whom  it  was  presented,  ignorant 
no  doubt  of  the  character  of  this  [onmn  count,  seemetl  to  give 
countenance  to  the  calumnies  it  contained;  wtiich,  added  to  the 
constant  state  of  irritation  and  anxiety  occasioned  by  liis  trouble- 
some subjects,  had  such  an  effect  on  the  honourable  mind  of 
General  Campbell,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  to  contribnte 
in  no  slight  degree  Jo  his  death.  The  petition  was  sent  back  to 
enable  Sir  Thomas  Mailbnd  to  inquire  into  the  allegations;  but 
the  infamousr  accuser  had  by  this  time  disappeared,  and  nobody 
knew  what  was  become  of  him. 

Though  this  first  petition  produced  nothing  that  could  gratify 
the  disaffected  party,  they  still  continued  to  encourage  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  a  change;  the  rapid  succession  of  dif- 
ferent systems  had  led  them  to  believe  that  no  government  could 
be  permanent.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  18l.->,  however,  put  an 
end  to  all  these  hopes;  and  then  it  was  that  the  most  active  and 
determined  opposition  was  set  up  by  these  malecoutents  to  every 
measure  and  person  connected  with  the  protecting  government; 
they  misrepresented  all  its  views  and  intentions,  niistated  facts 
and  proceedings,  and  perverted  the  obvious  meaning  of  every 
public  document.  Falsehoods  the  most  absurd  and  groundlesa 
were  invented  to  ser\e  their  purpose.  It  was  stated,  for  instance, 
that,  among  other  miseries  and  oppressions  which  the  lonians 
were  suffering  from  their  protectors,  '  the  plague  had  actually 
and  designedly  been  imported  by  them  into  Corfu,  with  the  view 
of  reducing  the  people  to  such  a  state  of  despondence  and  entire 
submission,  as  to  allow  the  Lord  High  Comuiissioner  to  avoid 
the  fultilmeat  of  such  parts  of  the  treaty  as  were  not  exactly  to 
his  liking.'  Perceiving  their  political  influence  and  individual 
advantages  slipping  from  them,  the  ]>arty,  joined  by  the  farmers 
of  the  revenues  and  the  spoliators  of  the  church  property, 
framed  a  memorial  of  their  grievances,  which  they  transmitted  to 
the  Russian  minister;  who,  however,  either  from  the  situation  in 
nvhich  he  stood,  or  from  his  knowledge  of  the  churacter  of  his 
countrymen,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  due  discretion,  by  taking 
BO  further  steps  in  the  matter:  he  must  have  felt,  no  doubt,  how 
unbecoming  it  would  have  been  in  him  to  interfere,  after  the  Em- 
cror  his  roaster  aud  the  other  powers  coDcerned  had  *  renounced 
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every  right  or  pretension  regarding  these  islands  \  and  agreed  to 
pluce  them  '  under  the  inimediaie  and  exclusive  prolectioo  of 
Great  Britain/ 

Failing  in  this  quarter,  their  next  proceeding  was  to  iind 
out  a  more  suitable  advocate  to  support  their  cause  in  the  Bri- 
tish Pariiamenty  than  Mr.  Bennet  had  proved  himself  to  be  in 
the  matter  of  Count  Cladan.  In  this  they  succeeded  to  their 
very  hearts*  desire :  they  pitched  upon  a  person  who  is  always 
ready  to  grasp  at  any  subject .  however  lofty  or  however  low, 
and  who,  in  the  present  case,  with  all  that  assurance  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  him,  most  eagerly  adopted  all  the  gross 
calumnies  in  the  Memorial  as  his  own,  anxious  to  have  it  believed 
that  he  collected  them  on  the  spot,  '  having  (so  he  says)  spent 
some  time  on  the  Ipni^tn  islands,  and  having  attached  himself 
much  to  the  people.'  Mr.  Hume  was,  we  believe, '  on  the  spot,* 
about  twelve  years  ago,  when  Corfu,  be  it  observed,  whence  the 
memorial  of  grievances  issues,  was  in  possession  of  the  French ; 
and  he  might,  perhaps,  while  a  passenger  with  Captain  Cfaam- 
berlayne  in  the  Uuit^  frigate,  have  patised  a  day  on  one  of  the 
smaller  islands;  but  we  know  that  the  Unit6  did  not  even  anchor 
»t  or  near  any  of  them.  Of  the  Ionian  people,  therefore,  ^nd  the 
Ionian  islands,  we  venture. to  affirm,  he  is  equally  and  utterljr 
ignorant ;  and  the  calumnies  to  which,  with  unwearied  persever 
ranee,  he  has  npt  hesitated  to  give  currency  against  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  through  him  against  the  British  government, .  cer- 
tainly do  not  originate  with  him,  though  they  probably  have  re- 
ceived ap  additional  daub  of  colouring  at  his  hands. 

.^or  is  the  little  knot  of  patriots,  ^s  they  would  be  thought,  the 
only  polluted  source  from  which  Mr.  Hume  has  derived  his  mis- 
jpfbrmation :  we  happen  to  know  one  still  less  creditable ; — one 
which,. w^  grieve  to  say,  furnishes  a  singular  instance  of  perfidy 
la  a  quarter  from  which  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  had  least  reason  to 
expect  it ;  and  we  mention  it  to  show  what  unworthy  means  are 
had  rcicourse  to  where  a  political  enemy,  though  a  professed 
friend,  is  to  be  sacrificed,  or  the  measures  and  intentions  of  go- 
vemment;  however  politic  and  just,  are  to  be  stigmatized  with  an 
Qpposite  character. 

Lord  Ajxhibald  Hamilton  applied  to  Lord  Lauderdale  for  a 
letter. to  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  entreating,  as  a  great 
personal  favour,  that  a  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  some  situation  in  the  Ionian  islands.  Lord  Lauderdale, 
declined  giving  such  a  letter,  but,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Archi- 
bald, gave  Mr.  Browne  a  letter  of  introduction;  in  consequence. 
of  which  Mr.  Bi;owne  became  confidentially  employed,  m  the 
year  18 1 6,  as  the  chief  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Ionian  Senate  ; 
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which  sUuation  he  rcmtxined  liH  the  beginnujgof  IS22,  whcu  it 
was  found  uecessary  to  titsniiss  him  on  the  tollowing  grounds.     It 
occurred  to  Sir  Frtderick  Hunkey,  on  reading,  in  the  report  of 
a  debate  in  p-<<rlliament,  a  stalunient  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  he  suid 
bad  been  put  into  hid  bund  by  '  a  noble  lord  neiir  him,' tliat  it  con- 
tained the  substatite  of  a  document  which  could  only  have  been 
procured  from  sonic  of  the  government  offices  on  the  islands  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  was  known  to  be  in  coiistanl  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Archibald,  :i  suspicion  immediately  attached  to 
bim^as  the  person  who  had  furnished  this  document.     Sir  Frede- 
rick, however,  in  the  first  instance,  called  on  the  assistants  in  the 
office  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  (of  which  he  was  the  liead,) 
to  declare  whether  they  bad  or  had  not  communicated  lo  any  per- 
son any  document  in  his  oflice  without  his  knowledge ;  they  all 
declared  they  never  had.     It  waa  then  requested  thatLord  Sidney 
Osborne  (the  secretary  of  the  senate)  would  do  the  sanie  witli 
regard  to  his  assistants,  which  he  did;   and  when  it  came  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Browne's  turn  to  answer,  be   confessed   tliat,  at  Luxl 
j^rcliibald    Hamilton's  puriicutar  desire,  lie  bad    furnished  his 
lordship  with  every  document  he  could  procure  relative  to  Parga  ; 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  *  that  he  had  sent  nothing  but  what  was 
true.*     Be  that  as  it  may,  bia  assertion  was  far  from   being  true; 
the  correspondence  between   Lord  Archibald   Hamilton  and  his 
agent  and  proteg^  did  not  begin  nor  end  with  the  Farga  question  ; 
it  continued  till  he  was  tunied  out  of  the  office  he  had  so  scan- 
dalously betrayed. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  information  derived  from  an  impure  and 
imperfect  source  of  tliis  nature,  we  would  just  observe  that,  al- 
though it  may  materially  assist  in  propping  up  misrepresen- 
tation, it  ciumot  possibly  be  of  any  use  in  displaying  the  real 
merits  of  a  case.  Thus,  with  respect  to  ibis  very  Parga, — for  tlie 
fate  of  which  our  unsuspeclhig  countrymen  were  so  grossly  swin- 
dled out  of  ibeir  ever-ready  sympathy,  by  the  artful  falsehoods 
disseminated  concerning  it*^vve  assert  that,  whatever  documents 
Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  may  have  furnished  lo  Lord  Archibald 
Damilton,  and  however  true,  they  could  at  best  but  tend  to  mis- 
lead that  noble  Lord's  judgment,  as,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  ques- 
tion of  Parga  was  one  in  which  the  Ionian  government  was  only 
collaterally  concerned;  and  in  the  second  jilace,  the  senate,  in 
'which  Mr.  Browne  was  so  unworthily  placed,  was  nut  concerned 
in  it  at  all. 


•  We  refer  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  an  unanswered  nnd  iinaiisweTadle  refulation 
of  the  daring  fabificaiiuus  of  t!ie  Edinburgh  Hcvicw  on  (bis  subject,  iiiuurXLVlh 
tio.  I).  1J6. 
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The  object  of  these  persevering  attacks  is  nodoubtedlj  that  of- 
leading  the  misinformed  into  a  belief  that  His  Majes^'s  Lord 
High  Commissioner  had  violated  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and' 
his  country,  in  the  execution  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  task- 
committed  to  his  charge — that  he  had  studied  only  his  own 
interests,  in  support  of  his  own  views;  and  that,  to  forwarcf 
them,  he  had  sacrificed  every  recognized  principle  of  British 
administration  and  British  feelings ;  that  he  had  acted  in  direct 
contradiction  to  a  positive  treaty,  settled  by  the  great  allied' 
powers  of  Europe;  that  he  had  employed  the  vilest  and  the  lowest 
of  the  people  m  the  administration  of  the  Ionian  government, 
instead  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  families  of  the  first  considers^ 
tion;  that  he  had  bribed  these  unworthy  agents  with  enormoav 
salaries,  totally  disproportionate  to  the  duties  which  they  had  10 
perform;  antl  finally,  that,  in  pursuit  of  personal  objects,  he  hmi 
disgraced  the  people  he  was  sent  to  protect,  and  established  i 
coifiplete  system  of  tyranny,  whilst  every  principle  of  propriety^ 
prudence  and  humanity  should  have  dictat^l  a  course  exactly  th« 
reverse  of  that  which  he  had  pursued. 

This  is  a  summary  of  those  grave  charges  contained  in  tbd 
Memorial  of  the  few  factious  Cortiotes  to  whom  we  have  alladed,^ 
and  which  Mr.  Hume  transferred,  charge  by  charge,  mto  twtf' 
preparatory  paragraphs,  such  as,  according  to  custom,  and '  to 
beget  an  awful  attention,'  introduce  the  subject  matter  of  btaf 
speeches  in  parliament  to  the  public,  through  the  columns  of  m 
Journal  systematically  hostile  to  every  measure  and  person  con-> 
nected  with  government*  It  will  be  our  business  to  show  that 
tbey  are  as  ^Ise  as  they  are  grave. 

In  order  to  make  a  more  forcible  impression  by  exciung  onr 
sympathy,  as  in  the  case  of  Parga,  for  the  miseries  infiicted  on  thd 
Ionian  people  in  consequence  of  British  tyranny  and  misrule,  we 
are  first  presented  with  a  most  pleasing  picture  of  the  former 
happy  and  contented  condition  of  these  people,  as  contrasted 
with  their  present  deplorable  state;  which  is  stated  to  be  so  very 
wretched  *  that  their  situation  under  the  Venetian  rule  was  mild- 
nea»  in  comparison  with  the  government  now  adopted  ;'• — a  piece 
of  historical  information  of  which  we  willingly  resign  all  the 
advantage  that  either  ignorance  or  malignity  can  extract  from  iti 
Pkss  we  on  then  to  the  *  Septinsular  Republic,' — to  that  happy 
period  when,  as  Mr.  Hume's  studies  inform  him,  'the  Seven 
Islands  were  formed  into  an  independent  republic,  whra  the 
greatest  improvement  took  place;  (improvement  on  the  Venetim 

*  Compuc  iwoloagpantgnphs  w  tbe.Moniu^(^it«icleof  the  ISUi  and  14Ui  lf»j* 
IMS,  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Uiuae's  speech  in  the  sum  paper  «>f  the  16(h. 
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rule,  of  course;)  wlien  a  Greek  university  was  founded  at  Cerfuj 
and  an  Ionian  academy,  wliich  counted  among  its  associates 
some  of  tlie  liigliest  cliaracters  of  Europe  for  letters  and  science; 
and  M'lien  the  peace  of  Tilsit  put  an  end  to  this  career  of  pros^ 
perity  and  improvement,  and  the  Seven  Islands  were  annexed  tq 
the  French  empire  by  a  decree  of  liuonapai  te.' 

It  is  true  that,  in  IHOO,  the  Emperor  Alexander  gave  to 
the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands  an  eminent  proof  of  his  great 
affection,  by  leaving  them  to  rule  themselves,  and  to  manage 
their  own  interests  in  their  own  way.  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  iSOf)  put  an  end  to  what  Mr.  Hume  is 
pleased  to  call  '  a  career  oi  prosperity  and  improvement:'  as  he 
appears,  however,  to  be  grossly  ignorant  in  what  that  '  prosperity* 
and  that  *  improvement'  consisted,  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
enlighten  him  somewhat  on  those  subjects,,  by  showing  what  tho 
Ionian  Islands  rceie,  and  what  they  are. 

Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  happy  era  of  the 
•  Septiosular  Kepubhc,'  before  all  the  seveiv  islands  were  guilty 
of  treason  and  rebellion  against  their  general  government;  and 
each  island  in  itself  was  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion  in  a  variety- 
of  instances  against  its  local  government ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
'  happy  seplinsular  republic'  became  one  scene  of  anarchy,  robbery,. 
and  murder.  As  to  the  University  said  to  have  been  '  founded/ . 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  where  the  foundation  was ;  and  wilb 
respect  to  the  superstructure  and  the  associates  of  the  academy, 
it  would  puzzle  clearer  intellects  than  those  of  Mr.  Hume  to 
discover  the  least  trace  of  the  one,  or  to  name  ijie  others.  In  plain 
truth,  the  affairs  of  this  happy  republic  soon  became  so  deranged 
and  perilous,  that  the  senate,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  sent  a 
deputation  to  implore  tjje  immediate  interference  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  continuance  of 
those  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  horror — the  sole  result  of  that 
power  which  he  had  left  in  their  hands.  In  consequence  of  this 
application,  Count  Mocenigo  was  sent  from  St.  Petersburgb,  as 
plenipotentiary,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  those  restless 
people  into  some  sort  of  subordination.  We  have  before  u«  a 
copy  of  the  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  Synclita;,  or  electors 
of  Corfu,  on  the  ^cjth  August,  1803;  and  as  it  shows,  in  some- 
what more  correct  colours  than  those  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  *  happy 
state  of  the  Septinsular  Republic,'  we  shall  lay  a  part  of  it  before 
our  readers. 

'  From  a  condition,'  says  the  Plenipotentiary,  *  obscure,  abject, 
and  servile,  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  a  bloody  revolution,  destruc- 
tive of  all  government,  of  morala  and  religion,  these  islands,  by 
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the  providence  of  God,  are  now  brought  to  the  light  of  heaveb, 
to  liberty  and  independence. 

*  They  were  sailing  like  a  bark  without  a  pilot,  in  a  political 
situation  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  had  neither 
experience,  vigour  nor  good  councils.  They  were  left  to  the 
impulse  of  every  passion,  disunited  one  from  another  by  pride  and 
distrust ;  jealous  of  each  other's  rights  and  interests,  they  each 
of  them  afforded  a  frightful  theatre  of  civil  discord,  owing  to  the 
struggles  of  factions,  and  parties  for  pre-eminence,  each  with 
different  political  opinions ;  and  which  at  last  terminated  in  the 
treasonable  efforts  of  base  demagogues  against  their  country. 
Thus,  anarchy  stalked  about  like  a  horrible  phantom,  spreading 
desolation  and  ruin.' 

We  have  then  a  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  tbci 
Count's  arrival.  We  venture  to  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Humb'd 
admiration. 

*  Such,  in  fact,  were  the  events,  oh  Corcyreans !  which  piarked 
the  days  of  the  past  year,  when  with  pain  and  with  anguish  yo'ii 
rail  pale  and  trembling  to  your  walls,  to  see  on  which  side  the 
flames  were  approaching  to  reduce  your  houses  to  ashes,  and  td ' 
destroy  your  lands  and  your  property.  No  one  dared  to  sho^ 
his  face  out  of  the  gates;  but,  shut  up  within  your  walls,  ybU 
lent  a  sorrowful  ear  to  learn  from  others  what  devastation  fattd 
overtaken  their  property  and  your  own/  ■•..■■ 

Such  was  *  the  career  of  prosperity'  which  the  lonians  had  twi 
in  the  second  year  of  the  happy  septinsular  government  of  180<y. 
Nor  is  it  a  person  in  the  employ  of  Russia  only  that  declares  it;  all 
he  utters  is  fully  authorized  by  the  lonians  themselves  in  the  in* 
structions  to  Naranzi,  (the  person  sent  to  the  Emperor,)  from  the 
senate;  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  such  were  their  perpetual  mis* 
fortunes,  that  the  people  were  disposed  to  receive,  with  blind  re- 
signation, whatever  new  constitution  might  proceed  from  the  hand 
of  Alexander;  that  they  wished,  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  the  work 
of -that  *  admirable  person,'  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  '  single  legislator/ 
and  that  it  should  be  *  supported  by  an  imposing  armed  force,  to 
resist  the  obstinate,  artful,  and  armed  attempts  diat  would  be  put 
in  motion  to  subvert  it :'  they  go  on  to  say, '  that  the  natives 
themselves  were  unfit,  from  their  known  habits  of  insubordination 
and  violence,  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  republican  soldiers ;  and 
that,  if  the  troops  could  not  be  Russian,  they  must  be  foreigners 
of  some  other  description ;'  that,  *  to  the  Russian  soldiers  they 
were  indebted  for  personal  security  and  property,  that  they  were 
solicited  and  longed  for  as  a  gift  from  heaven ;  and  that,  if  they 
were  to  depart,  it  would  involve  their  complete  destruction,  and 
leave  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  drowning  themselves  in  the 
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surrouniUno;  seas ;'  and  Naiaiii:!  In  directed,  lastly,  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  *  that,  in  short,  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  Seven  Islaiuls,  who  have  thus  attempted  to  establish  a  re- 
publican form  of  govwurneut,  are  neither  bom  free,  nor  are  they 
instructed  in  any  art  of  froverument,  nqr  are  they  possessed  of 
moderation  so  as  to  live  peaceably  under  any  government  formed 
by  their  own  countrymen.' 

Nor  is  this  all,  A  most  deplorable  picture  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  Venetian, 
the  Septinsuliir,  and  die  French  government  is  also  drawn,  by  the 
president  of  the  Primary  Conned  and  Advocate  General,  Cali- 
chiopulo  Manzaro,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  April,  1S'2<2,  (and  since  published,)  in  which  he  brings 
down  historically  the  situation  of  the  islands,  to  the  moment  at 
which  they  were  taken  under  British  protection.  *  At  that 
period,'  he  says,  *  ihe  public  buildings  were  in  a  state  of  ruinous 
ddapidation,  the  monies  voted  for  (heir  repairs  having  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them ;'  llie  finances 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue — the  public 
treasury  was  so  exhausted,  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Maillaud  sent 
to  ascertain  the  balance,  *  his  messenger  returned,'  says  the  Pre- 
sident, *  with  three  pieces  of  copper  coin,  the  whole  of  the  cash 
remaining;'  that  it  was,  besides,  burtheued  with  considerable 
debts ; — tiiat  the  plague  was  raging  over  one-third  part  of  the 
island ; — that  civil  discord  and  party-spirit  prevailed  among  all 
classes  of  citizens  j — that  the  course  of  justice  was  corrupted  ; — 
and  the  public  oppressed  by  exactions  of  the  public  functionaries, 
and  indirect  taxation  ;— that  the  churches  were  neglected,  and  suf- 
fered to  go  to  ruin,  the  church  revenues  plundered  without  dis- 
tinction, and  religion  totally  neglected  ; — that  criminal  proceed- 
ings were  of  the  worst  description,  and  so  arbitrarv',  that  it  was  at 
any  time  in  the  po\\  cr  (jf  the  court  to  procure  '  the  escape  of  the 
guilty,  the  piniishmcnt  of  the  innocent,  and  the  sacrifice  of  indivi- 
dual liberty,  honour,  and  fortune  to  private  revenge/  To  these 
lively  pictures  of  happiness,  we  shall  add  one  more,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  an  English  gentleman,  who  has  resided  five  years  on  the 
island  of  Corfu, 

'The  morality  of  the  Greeks  has  been  proverbially  bad,  and  they  still 
retain  their  character  for  cunning  and  duplicity.  The  corruption  in- 
troduced by  the  Venetians,  in  the  exactions  of  the  needy  proveditori 
(governors)  and  their  followers,  has  not  a  little  tended  to  fix  the  demo- 
ralization of  this  people :  die  excesses  committed  by  those  gave  rise  to 
a  regular  system  of  plunder,  peculation,  and  deceit  amongst  them  ; 
money  was  borrowed  of  the  Jews  at  Venice,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic 
by  these  merciless  usurers:  fifty  per  cent-  was  the  interest  exacted  at 
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the  <e«d  of  the  year,  and  the  sum  remaining  anpaid  was  doubled  each 
•ttceeeding  year..  These  "  affreux  excet,"  as  a  Fwnch  writer  calls 
tbcm,  were  denominated,  proitkiu;  every  thing  was  venal,  and  nothiag 
could  satisfy  their  avidity;  the  hiring  of  assassins  was  sanctioned  as» 
means  of  filling  their  coffers.  Such  a  system  of  depravity  prevailing 
in  the  government  of  a  people  naturally  prone  to  deceit,  it  may  well  be 
imagined,  that  centuries  will  not  suffice  to  assimilate  their  morals  to 
those  of  other  European  nations.  Nothing  sets  in  a  clearer  point  of 
view  the  dereliction  of  every  thing  virtuous  and  honourable  amongst 
them,  than  the  total  disregard  to  truth,  in  which  they  are  brought  up; 
they  seem  to  take  as  much  pains  to  discourage  ingenuousness  and  can* 
dour,  as  a  people  of  more  elevated  principle  would,  to  detect  and  punish 
psevarication  and  falsehood :  the  probability  is,  that  a  young  Greek 
will  deceive  you,  even  in  matters  of  the  greatest  indifference ;  althou^ 
he  gains  no  immediate  advantage  by  this  sacrifice  of  candour,  yet  h0 
considers  that,  by  holding  you  in  ignorance,  be  is  ready  to  profit  by  his 
craft  at  some  future  emergency.  Calumny  and  detraction  are  ex- 
tremely common  amongst  them,  nor  is  it  at  all  unusual  to  see  two  pe&> 
sons,  apparently  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  who,  when  separate,  will 
tnutually  accuse  each  other  of  every  thing  that  is  base  and  dishonour* 
able;  but,  as  a  just  value  is  generally  fixed  upon  this  friendship  red- 
procally,  neither  party  incurs  much  risk  from  yielding  too  much  to  tIA; 
weakness  of  self-love :  a  delusion  which,  with  a  people  of  more  simpli- 
city, is  always  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  bands  of  the  designing.  The 
means  of  directly  prosecuting  their  revenge  being  removed  by  the  com* 
plete  extirpation  of  the  knife  and  stiletto,  that  dreadful  passion  to  which 
they  are  so  prone,  must  be  gratified  by  other  means ;  hence  the  many 
criminal  informations  and  prosecutions,  the  various  perjuries  and  pre- 
varications, and  the  never-ending  disputes  at  law.' — Goodman,  p.  19^ 
—157. 

.  Happily,  the  British  government  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectation  in  putting  an  end  to  this  vaunted  *  career  of  pros- 
perity and  improvement.'  The  first  step  towards  the  accompU«b- 
ment  of  so  desirable  an  object,  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Corfu,  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  his  Majesty's  government  to  dispense  with  tlie 
duties  oi  four  out  of  the  five  senators,  who,  not  being  natives  of 
the  island  of  Corfu,  could  have  no  right,  according  to  the  Tre^jr 
of  Paris,  to  sit  in  the  senate  of  Corfu ;  but  who,  contrary  to 
that  treaty,  had  set  up  the  arrogant  pretension  of  being  senators 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  generally ;  the  great  principle  of  the  consti- 
tution being,  that  each  of  the  large  islands  should  be  represented 
by  one  senator.  There  might  be  other  reasons,  but  this  alone 
would  have  demanded  the  measure  which  be  adopted.  It  was 
to  be  expected,  from  the  well  known  character  of  the  Greeks 
for  intrigue,  that  every  kind  of  misrepresentation  would  be 
resorted  to  by  the  dismissed  senators ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
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that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Sir  Thomas  Maitlaud 
is,  that  of  having  got  rid  of  the  best  and  most  respectable  persons 
i|i  the  islands,  tor  his  own  purposes,  and  selected  others  of  bad 
character  and  no  cousideration.  Of  tlie  latter  description,  the 
foremost  is  '  one  Emanuel  Tlieotoky,  a  man  versed  in  all  the 
arts  of  intrigue,  and  bearing  the  worst  character ;'  who,  they  are 
pleased  to  add, '  was  made  president  of  the  senate,  in  the  place  of 
Prince  Comuto,  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  was  turned  out.' 

It  is  whimsical  enough  to  see  how  little  scrupulous  these 
patriots  are  iu  deceiving  each  other  with  false  information 
so  easily  to  be  refuted!  for  it  happens,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  Prince  Comuto  resigned,  and  Emanuel  'i'heotoky  (Baron 
Theotoky)  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  and  continued  to 
hold  tlie  situation  under  the  French  government,  about  tight 
years  before  Sir  Tftointts  Muitltuid  sei  f'uoi  in  the  Ionian  Islands; 
and  even  before  this,  under  the  Russian  government  of  1807,  he 
had  been  a  senator  of  Corfu.  Thus,  this  man, — this  '  creature  of 
Sir  Thomas  Maitlaud, — *  of  no  family' — 'of  no  talents,' — was 
employed  by  the  Russians  as  a  senator,  was  selected  by  the  French 
as  a  chief  person  in  the  government,  and  is  universally  recognized 
as  a  person  of  eminent  talent  and  tried  integrity!  he  is  besides  a 
near  relation  of  Prince  Spiridiou  Theotoky,  '<a\  able  and  highly 
distinguished  character,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  governmeuk 
during  the  blissful  period  of  the  *  Septinsular  Republic* 

We  shall  now  bring  forward  one  of  those  meritorious  per- 
sonages who  is  staled  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  and  to  have  been  dismissed  from  his  office. 
His  name  is  Viucenzo  V'erviziotti;  he  is  said,  by  Mr.  Hume,  to  be 
a  justice  of  peace  of  the  district  of  Lefiinm,  and  his  crime,  ac- 
cording to  this  authentic  gentleman,  is  that  of  having  refused  his 
signature  to  a  certain  paper  which  the  above  mentioned  Theotoky 
tried  to  induce  tlie  people  of  Corfu  to  sign,  delegathig  some  ex- 
traordinary power  or  other  not  specified  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. Now  we  have  the  case  of  this  person  before  us:  he 
was  dismissed,  after  a  most  full  and  impartial  inquiry,  for  various 
mal-practices,  and  among  others,  for  extortion  and  receiving 
bribes,  proved  by  his  own  letters  produced,  and  read  in  court ; 
but  he  was  not  a  justice  of  peace  of  Leflimo;  nor  was  there  ever 
such  a  paper  in  existence  as  that  which  Mr.  Hume  says  he  re- 
fused to  sign! 

The  charge  next  in  succession  is  one  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  It  is  that  of  a  plot,  said  to  be  cfjnlrived  by  Sir  'I'homas 
Maitland,  against  himself,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  people 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  to  bend  them  to   his  own  views  in 
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the  formation  of  the  constitutional  charter  about  to  be  established, 
lliere  was  a  sort  of  sham  plot,  it  is  true,  got  up  by  means  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Lepignietti,  whose  manoeuvres  were  so 
artfully  contrived,  and  supported  by  forgeries  so  skilfully  exe- 
cuted, that  the  persons  whose  hand-writing  had  been  imitated 
were  unable  to  discover  which  were  the  forged  and  which  were 
the  real  signatures.     Mr.  Goodisson  says, 

'  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  artful  impositions  ever  attempted' 
to  be  practised  upon  a  government,  was  by  a  young  Greek  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  1817;  he  contrived  to  put  all  the  wheels  of 
government  in  motion,  and  to  have  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Corl'ik  apprehended,  under  a  suspicion  of  conspiracy 
against  the  state.  Amongst  his  intended  victims  was  his  uncle,  to 
whom  the  monster  had  been  indebted  for  his  maintenance  and  educa>> 
tion  when  an  orphan.  With  the  assistance  of  an  accomplice  he  forged 
letters  and  proclamalions,  purporting  to  be  of  a  treasonable  nature,  be- 
tween the  individuals  accused  ;  letters  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
several,  which  they  could  not  account  for ;  one  man  particularly  was 
pointed  out  as  having  a  treasonable  paper  in  a  certain  book  in  bis 
library,  which  was  actually  found.  A  pretended  plot  was  disclosed  to' 
the  agents  of  government,  by  which  it  was  intended,  that  the  citadel  of 
Corfit  was  to  have  been  attacked  and  taken  possession  of  during  the ' 
absence  of  the  regiment  which  garrisoned  it ;  for  at  that  season  it  was 
customary  to  march  out  the  corps  alternately  for  exercise  into  tbo- 
country  :  the  march  was  countermanded,  and  the  soldiers  were  abso-: 
lutely  kept  under  arms,  until  the  ominous  hour  of  attack  was  passed. 
The  whole  proved  to  be  a  fabrication,  most  ingeniously  contrived,  aqd 
a  ludicrous  story  of  the  conspiracy  appeared  afterwards  in  the  Paris 
papers.'— pp.  197,  198. 

Ludicrous  however  as  it  might  be,  and  contemptibly  absurd  as 
the  notable  discovery  is,  of  a  man  plotting  against  himself,  it 
became  in  Mr.  Hume's  hands  the  subject  of  a  grave  and  solema 
charge  against  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and  was  put  forward  as  an 
instance  of  flagrant  misrule  in  the  Ionian  government.  This 
wretched  man,  Lepignietti,  being  convicted  as  an  impostor,  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  regular  course  of  law,  but  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  softened  the  sentence  to  that  of  banishment  to  the 
island  of  Cer^o;  for  which  his  family,  (one  of  the  first  in  the 
island,)  to  the  present  hour,  has  expressed,  and  continues  to  ex- 
press, its  deepest  sense  of  gratitude. 

But  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  is  accused  not  only  of  dis- 
missing from  their  employments  men  of  the  first  rank,  talents  and 
character,  but  also  of  appointing  those  of  no  estimation  as  mem- 
bers of  the  primary  council,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
framing  the  constitutional  charter.  In  reply,  we  need  only  say,  that 
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3  very  considerable  majority  of  tbose  old  nobles,  who  bad,  under 
every  government,  held  the  highest  situations  in  the  country,  were 
the  ^rst  to  be  selected ;  that  the  rest  were  chieHy  nobles  of  the 
second  class,  whose  good  character  and  wealth  gave  them  the 
greatest  weight  with  their  fellow-countrymen.  That  *  military 
officers  were  appointed  to  preside  over  the  electoral  body,'  is  «o 
notoriously  false,  that  nothing  but  the  old  propensity  to  fable, 
or  the  most  barefaced  impudence,  and  a  reliance  on  the  total  want 
of  information  in  Eaglaad,  could  have  prompted  so  groundless  an 
accusation.  Of  the  same  description  is  that  which  follows — *  that 
the  members  elected  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  all 
friends,  either  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  secretary,  of  his  officers, 
or  of  his  counsellors;' — that  '  one  who  was  elected,  had  till  then 
occupied  the  post  of  Custude  delle  Frigioni,  (i.  c.  jailor)  and,  on 
being  named,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
situation,  as  he  could  neither  read  nor  write:  but,'  adds  Mr. 
Hume,  with  a  complacent  smile  at  his  o%vn  archness,  '  he  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  father-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  secre- 
tary.' 

Major  NicoloVarlamo  of  Corfu  is  the  person  thus  calumniated: 
he  must,  we  believe,  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  of  being  father-in- 
law  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  secretary;  but  every  other  part  of 
the  charge  is  utterly  false.  He  never  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  having  beat  his  opponent  Count  Barbati 
by  'J,]9  votes,  at  a  public  election.  He  never  was  Custode  defle 
prigioni,  but  Maggiore  delia  Piazza,  (town-major  of  Corfu, 
under  the  Septinsular  government  too,)  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  Uie  rank  of  major  of  the  line  in  I80a,  in  reward  for 
long  and  faithful  services;  and  this  member  of  the  Assembly, 
who  confessed  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  is  a  nobleman 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  Corfu,  universally  ho- 
noured and  beloved. 

Count  Aniuo,  Pn/tnrio,  or  head  of  the  local  government  of 
Cefalouia,  a  most  respectable  gentleman,  is  another  of  those 
against  whom  the  shafts  of  calumny  have  been  aimed.  In  1  SOQf 
under  the  Septinsular  Republic,  he  was  called  from  his  official 
situation  to  head  a  military  (orce  against  some  desperate  rebels, 
whom  he  defeated,  taking  about  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners. 
Among  them  was  Count  Cesare  Metaxa,  and  a  few  others  who 
had  been  banished  the  preceding  year  for  a  former  rebellion; 
when  it  was  declared  by  proclamation  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, signed  by  Count  John  Capo  D'lstria,  that  '  any  of  the  per- 
sons named  therein,  who  should  be  found  within  the  territories  of 
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the  Septlnsular  government,  should  be  conducted  to  tbc  common , 
place  of  execution,  and  then  and  there  shot,  after  the  military! 
inimner,  until  death/  Happy  and  gentle  Septinsular  Republic! 
Ijut  what  did  Count  j\nino  with  those  prisoners,  who  were  not 
only  found  within  the  territories  of  the  Republic,  but  with  arms, 
in  a  stale  of  open  rebellion  ?  They  were  tried  by  a  commission  of  < 
eighteen  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitatkts,  and  unanimously 
condemned  to  death  ;  and  orders  were  received  from  the  general 
government  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution  ;  which  was  only 
doue  in  ihe  case  of  Metaxa  and  two  others,  the  acknowledged 
ringleaders  of  the  rebellion.  Prince  Spiridion,  the  president  of 
ihe  government,  publicly  thanked  Count  Anino  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  the  government  con- 
ferred on  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  Yet,  will  it  be  be- 
lieved,— that,  in  appointing  this  nobleman  a  member  of  the  Pri- 
mary Assembly;  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  has  been  accused  of 
employing  a  murderer  in  the  public  service?  We  acquit  Mr. 
Hume  of  any  participation  in  this  atrocious  calumny.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  a  foreigner — one,  it  grieves  us  to  say,  who  wears  the 
British  uniform,  and  one  on  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mr.itland  had 
heaped  b«'ne(it8 ;  but  who,  beiug  warmed  and  cherished  under 
his  protection,  turns  round,  like  the  snake  in  the  fable,  and  stings 
ilia  benefactor. 

Ai\A  now  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  vvlio,  and  what  these 
other  worthies  are — '  those  men  of  talent  and  immense  for- 
tunes, of  interest  in  their  country,'  who,  as  Mr.  Hume  says, 
'  have  been  neglected.'  Fortunately  for  our  inquiry,  he  has  ha4 
the  indiscretion  to  publish  their  names;  their  number  amounts  to 
seven;  among  whom  are  Count  Roma,  Mr.  Metaxa,  and  Count 
Plamburiari,  three  of  the  four  senators  who  were  dismissed  by 
order  of  the  king  in  council :  the  remaining  four  are,  Coimt  Silla 
Siciiro,  Mr,  Antonio  Marti uengo,  Mr.  Miccalizzi,  and  Count 
Stefaiio  Tlieotoky,  brother  of  the  Baron  Theotoky,  president  of 
the  senate.  Of  the  first,  we  only  know  that  he  is  an  advocate 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  revolutionary  principles.  The  cha^- 
racier  and  conduct  of  Metaxa  rendered  it  impossihte  to  employ 
him.  It  was  a  near  relation  of  his  who,  in  despite  of  the  neutrality 
adopted  by  England  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks, — in  ihe 
teeth  of  an  act  of  the  Ionian  ])ar]iament,  rendering  a  breach  of  that 
neutrality  subject  to  banishment  and  contiscation  of  property, — 
conspiring  with  four  or  five  others,  pubhshed  a  regular  manifesto 
in  the  Morca,  styling  and  signing  themselves,  *  commanders  and 
chiefs  of  the  combined  forces  of  Cefalonia  and  Zante.'  The 
name  of  Miccalizzi  was  submitted  to  the  electors  of  Zante,  but 
he  was  rejected  ;  and  Theotoky  w-as  prevented  by  his  brother  the 
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president^  for  gootl  reasons,  no  doubt,  from  filling  a  situation 
which  had  been  promised  to  him. 

But  of  Mr.  Hume's  speciiil  friend,  Martinen^o,  we  have  aome- 
ihing  more  to  say,  premising,  however,  liiat,  instead  of  his  being 
'  one  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  of  a  family  of  the  first  considera- 
tion,' the  council  of  Zantc  refused  to  inscribe  his  name  in  the 
Libra  d'Oro  among  tJie  nobility  nf  that  island,  alleging  thai  lie 
was  a  bastard.  This  man,  under  the  Veneltaii  government,  ob- 
tained a  ducal  order,  that  no  crimiual  accusation  should  be  brought 
against  him  in  the  island  of  Zante,  (a  privilege  vvliich  was  also  ex- 
tended to  his  three  brothers,)  but  that  his  accusers  should  present 
themselves  at  the  scat  of  government  in  Venice.  We  need  not 
point  out  the  dangerous  consequences  likely  to  result  from  such 
an  indulgence,  in  an  island  where  bravos  were  regularly  kept,  and 
assassins  hired  to  commit  murders  at  so  much  a  head.  The  French 
government  had  a  summary  way  of  settling  matters  of  this  kind  by 
a  military  commission,  and  under  their  sway  the  Martinengos  had 
the  prudence  to  remain  quiet.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Russians 
in  1799»  Martinengo  crept  out  of  his  hole,  and  so  conducted 
himself  that  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and  attempting, 
like  another  Guy  Fawkes,  to  blow  up  the  council  of  Zante.  His 
accomplice  was  led  out  and  shot ;  but  Martinengo,  being  pos- 
sessed of  enormous  wealth,  found  the  means  of  proving  his  inno- 
cence, and  escaping  execution,  (chiefly  through  the  inHiience  of 
Count  Macri  with  the  Russian  commandant,)  and  not  only  of 
escaping,  but,  through  the  same  influence,  of  becoming  a  member 
of  Ine  local  government;  nay,  he  actually  seized  on  the  govenr- 
ment  of  the  island  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  that 
*  Septinsulir  republic,'  so  greatly  lauded  by  Mr.  Hume;  and, 
by  way  of  maintaining  himself  in  power,  he  pretended  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  British  government,  and  hoisted  the  Hag 
of  that  nation.  A  Colonel  Callendcr,  once  of  some  notoriety, 
acted  the  part  of  delegate  from  the  British  government;  and  this 
farce  was  successfully  carried  on  for  nine  monlhs,  when  it  finished 
by  the  disappearance  of  Colonel  Callender,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  all  the  cash  in  the  treasury. 

This  man's  character  could  not  long  be  concealed  from  Sir 
Thomas  Maittand,  with  whom  he  made  several  attempts  to  in- 
gratiate himself.  Failing  in  this,  he  had  recourse  to  his  old 
tricks.  Associating  with  a  few  other  malcontents,  and  seconded 
by  active  and  daring  agents  belonging  to  the  bands  of  assassins 
before  mentioned,  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  people  of  Zante 
to  an  insurrection  against  the  constitutional  government;  but  the 
most  he  could  accomplish   was   to  prevail  on  a  very  few  per- 
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foxxif  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  instigation  of  a  fel- 
low of  the  name  of  Cuchi,  to  pelt  the  clergyman  with  stones, 
who  had  been  sent  to  notify  the  arrival  of  the  Frotopapa;  but  the 
people,  who  had  promised  to  join  him  at  a  midnight  rendezvous, 
jmd  '  to  fire  the  island  from  one  end  to  the  other,'  beginning  with 
the  murder  of  the  Protopapa,  broke  their  engagement,  and  posi- 
tively refused  to  have  any  thing  further  to  do  with  the  business. 
Cucbi,  therefore,  was  forced  to  inform  bis  old  master  Martinengo, 
that  all  his  arts  and  influence  could  no  longer  effect  revolutions 
and  insurrections  in  Zante  ;  and  thus  was  the  renewal  of  the  ma- 
chinations, which  had  been  attended  with  temporary  success  at 
Santa  Maura  the  preceding  year,  completely  frustrated. 

But  scenes  of  this  kind  were  no  longer  to  be  passed  over  with 
impunity.  Martinengo  and  his  instrument  were  brought  to  public 
trial  before  the  competent  tribunal,  at  which  no  less  than  eight 
judges  were  present;  and  all  those  with  whom  Cucbi  had  tam- 
pered came  forward  and  gave  the  fullest  aqd  most  complete  evi- 
dence against  l^im.  Martinengo  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years 
confinement  in  a  fortress,  and  Cuchi  to  six  years  hard  labour  in 
chains ;  but  both  sentences  were  mitigated  by  the  clemency  of 
the  sovereign,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland : — 
that  of  Martinengo  being  reduced  to  banishment  from  the  Ionian 
states  for  the  period  of  three  years ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
betook  himself  to  Venice,  where  he  formed  one  of  '  the  band  of 
illustrious  suffering  patriots,' — a  band  not  consisting  oJF  '  hun- 
dreds,' as  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Hume  has  been  pleased  to  imagine; 
but  of  the  worthy  in  question.  Count  Flamburiari,  Mr.  de  Rossi, 
and  four  others. 

The  case  of  one  of  these,  however,  we  must  not  omit,  as  he  is 
represented  as  a  bishop,  and,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  though 
a  bishop,  is  deplored  by  Mr.  Hume.  He  is  called  '  the  bishop 
of  Cefalonia,'  though  he  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  bishop  of  that  or 
any  other  of  the  islands — but,  as  he  styles  himself,  a  bishop  in 
partibus  of  Tripoli  in  the  East — a  nomination  procured  for  him 
by  General  Sebastiani  at  Constantinople,  in  defiance  of  the  patri- 
arch, aj^ainst  whom  this  Agathangelo  Tipaldo  (for  that  is  his  name) 
was  actively  intriguing.  Being  banished  from  Constantinople,  he 
presented  himself  to  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  as  a  Cefaloniot  in  dis- 
tress, was  assisted  with  money,  and  appointed  temporary  head  of 
the  church  of  Cefalonia ;  in  return  for  which,  he  urged  the  people 
to  join  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Morea,  put  up  prayers  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  engaged  in  a  traitorous 
correspondence  with  his  brother,  who  was  secretary  to  Demetrio 
Jpsilant^.     On  Sir  T.  Maitland's  arrival  at  Cefalonia,  the  Ip^al 
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goveintnent  complained  bitterly  of  this  man's  conduct,  and  ea^ 
nestly  recjuested  tliat  he  might  be  removed.  He  was  therefore' 
told  that  a  gun-boat  was  at  his  service  to  carry  him  to  Corfu, 
when  the  senate  notified  to  him  that  his  services  as  provisional' 
head  of  the  chinch  at  Cefalonia  were  dispensed  with,  and  that  he 
might  dispose  of  himself  just  as  lie  pleased.  This  notification  did 
not  much  disturb  tiie  soi-disant  bishop — he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, he  said,  to  great  vicissitudes  through  fife,  and  had  seen 
many  revolutions — and  if  he  had  added,  that  he  had  actively  con- 
tributed to  most  of  themj  he  vvould  only  have  spoken  the  truth. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  thought  lit,  towards  the  close  of  the  session 
of  IB22,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
certain  petition  prepared  at  Zante,  and  found  on  the  person  of 
Mr.  De  Rossi.  It  was  seized  by  Sir  Patrick  Ross  while  De 
Rossi  was  secretly  carrying  it  about  at  night  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  signatures ;  and  the  motive  of  the  seizure  was  not  only 
the  information  conveyed  to  him  of  its  calumnious  and  libellous 
nature  against  the  whole  government,  but  the  further  assurance 
that  the  lirst  two  names  were  those  of  Count  Ftamburiari  and 
Mr.  de  Rossi,  (the  one  attomey-general,  the  other  a  judge,) 
with  their  offices  affixed  to  their  signatures;  and  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  smuggle  it  into  England,  (contrary  to  the  charter, 
which  recjuires  all  petitions  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,)  as  soon  as  it  had  received  forty  sig- 
natures.* The  mode  in  which  it  was  to  tind  its  way  to  the  place 
of  its  destination  (as  appears  by  a  document  which  we  have  seen) 
is  ridiculous  enough.  Mr.  Strani,  brother-in-lavk'  to  De  Rossi, 
and  Swedish  consul  at  Patrass,  was  to  stuff  it  into  a  barrel  of 
currants,  containing  560  pounds,  as  the  Custom-house  in  Eng- 
land would  not  pass  one  of  less  weight,  and  to  consign  it  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Ugo  Foscolo,  who  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  transaction,  and  who,  therefore,  Strani  observes,  ought  to 
be  previously  advised  of  what  is  to  be  put  into  the  barrel : — but 
a  difliculty  occurs  to  Mr.  Strani  as  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
should  address  this  precious  casket,  to  avoid  suspicion;  he 
knows,  he  says,  a  Mr.  Booth,  but  then  Mr.  Booth  is  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  and  might  not  willingly  lend  himself  to  such  pro- 
ceedings— *  pero  questo  e  un  giovane  letterato,  che  non  si  preste- 
rebbe  volontierc  a  siniili  operazioni.' 

The  factious  nature  of  this  paper,  and  its  illegality,  deter- 
mined Sir  'I'honias  Maitland  to  transmit  it  to  the  senate,  who 
immediately  dismissed  Count  Flaniburiari  and  M.de  Rossi  from 
their  respective  functions  5  they  then  sent  it  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, who,  under  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution, 

*  When  Kized,  it  liad  not  reaeticd  lliirlj,  most  ol'  tlieio  Greeks  from  the  Mortn. 
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expelled  the  former  from  the  assembly,  which  had  beea  grossly 
libelled  in  the  petition ;  and  such  was  the  indignation  of  these 
two  bodies,  that  they  at  once  determined  to  prosecute  the  offenders 
before  the  competent  tribunal.  Here,  however,  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  thought  it  right  to  interfere,  stating  his  intention  to  lay 
the  case  before  his  Majesty's  goverumeut;  he  did  more — at  hu 
express  solicitation,  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  signify 
his  command,  that  no  further  proceedings  should  be  had  against 
them : — but,  that  Lx>rd  Bathurst  ever  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
treatment  which  Flamburiari  had  received,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
deserve  i^  denial. 

The  senate,  however,  most  urgently  requested  that  these  per- 
sons, with  four  others,  might  not,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  permitted 
to  inhabit  Zante.  To  this  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  assept;  and  it  was  notified  to  the  parties,  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  but  that,  for  the 
present,  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Zante.  De  Rossi 
had  already  decamped  on  his  own  accord,  and  the  whole  of  them 
assembled  at  Venice,  >vhere,  (as  we  observed  above,)  with  that 
exemplary  person,  Antonio  Martinengo,  they  make  up  that '  sa- 
cred and  tender-he/teid  band,'  who,  Mr.  Hume  says,  are  '  weep- 
ing over  the  tyranny  under  which  the  loniap  islands  are  groan- 
ing.' That  such  dangerous  characters  could  not  be  allowed  to 
remain,  must  be  quite  clear,  when  the  situation  of  the  Ionian 
people,  at  the  moment,  is  considered ;  exposed,  on  one  side,  to 
the  destructive  doctrines  of  the  Italian  Carbonari,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  insidious  attempts  of  the  insurrectionary  Greeks, 
through  the  medium  of  profligate  adventurers,  and  worked  upon 
by  the  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  of  which  we  have  only 
noticed  the  smallest  part.  Such,  however,  since  their  renioval, 
has  been  the  general  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  islands, 
that  Sir  Thomas  M^itjand,  in  his  speech  to  th^  Ionian  Assembly, 
in  March  last,  recpmmends  to  the  executive  government  to  recal 
to  llieir  i^itiye  ^sland  (Zoiat^)  those  misled  and  turbulent  indivi- 
duals ;  expressing  his  conviction  that  their  pernicious  doctrines 
(»ue\x  is  the  good  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  confidence 
they  repose  in  the  government)  cm  no  longer  do  any  harm.- — 
yVe  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  this,  as  Sir  Thomas  Maitland : 
Jacobins  and  Carbonari  are  never  cured.  The  tranquil  and  happy 
^tateof  the  ishind^,  however,  is  a  triumphant  answer  to  all  those 
calumnies  and  false  accusation;  of  the  *  tyranny  under  which  the 
louians  are  groaning.' 

An4  \^^'^^  ^^  niight  rest  the  case,  as  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  general  charge  of  oppression,  on  the  part  of  the  protecting 
power ;  and  more  than  enough  has  been  said,  to  show  the  value 
of  Mr.  Hume's  assertions.    To  go  through  the  whole,  would  be 
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trespassing  too  far  on  our  limits  ;  and  wc  must  therefore  oitiit 
many  of  the  minor  charges,  even  at  llie  liazard  of  being  ourselves 
accused  of  skuring  over  sudi  of  iheni  as  we  knew  to  be  unan- 
swerable.    One  of  the  charges,  scarcely  worth  repeating,  is  that 
of  the  Lord  High  Coiivmissioner  liaving,  by  transfer  of  the  com- 
merce in  grain  to  the  collector  of  the  customs,  raised  the  price  of 
bread  30  per  cent,  higher  at  Corfu  than  on  the  opposite  continent, 
only  six  miles  distant.     A  monopoly  of  grain  I      What  a  fertile 
subject  of  abuse  1     And  accordingly  the  agents  of  the  Carbonari 
ia  Italy  wrote  a  circular,  to  say,  '  You  have  now  a  tine  subject 
to  descant  upon!    Do  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  showing  to 
the  whole  world,  what  the  poor  Ionian  |)eople  have  to  expect 
from  this  most  cruel,  most  oppressive  and  grinding  monopoly 
of  corn,  in  the  hands  of  the  government.'     Mr.  Hume  was  un- 
doubtedly favoured  with  one  of  these  circulars;  but  the  price  of 
bread  *on  the  continent,  only  six  miles  oft",'  must  have  been  ex- 
cogitated by  himself,  to  show  that,  among  his  various  acquire- 
ments, he  is  not  miacquauiled  with  geography !  his  discover)'  in 
this  line,  that  the  mountain  Albanians  feed  ou  wheaten  bread,  is 
equally  novel  and  important.    This  monopoly  in  grain, — which  ' 
\»as  coutined  to  Corfu, — which  was  restricted  to  wheat  not  eaten  ' 
generally  by  the  inhabitants, — which  was  a  temporary   measure 
to  save  the  islands  from  famine,  at  a   time  when  there  was  only ' 
three  days'  com  ou  the  island; — certainly   took  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  I'orcstallcrs  nni\  rtgraters,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
raise  the  price  at  pleasure,  and  at  any  time  to  create  a  famine ; . 
but  so  far  from  creating,  it  was  the  means  of  abolishing  a  mono-  • 
poly,  and  of  throwing  open  the  market  for  grain,  though  at  a  very- 
considerable  loss  to  tlie  government  of  the  countiy,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Sir  'iliomas  Maitlaitd  has  thrown  open  the  trade  at' 
Alalia  to  the  merchants.     The  immediate  effect  of  this  ineusnre' 
was,  that  prices,  instead  uf  constantly  ftuctuuting,  became  steady  j' 
and  that,  instead  of  SO  per  cent.  *  dearer  than  on  the  opposite  con- 
tinent,' and  in  the  other  islands,  the  common  rate  of  twenty-four 
pounds  of  bread  was  one  obo/u  (not  quite  a  halt'penny)  more 
Corfu  than  in  Zante,  and  one  oOnio  loss  in  Corfu  tlian  in  Cefa* 
Ionia;  and  considerably  less  than  in  all  the  other  islands;  and  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  '  this  destructive  monopoly'  has  been, 
that  supplies  of  gram  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  sent  froju 
Corfu  to  Zante  and  Cefalonia,  by  which  the  price  of  bread  has 
been  kept  down  in  both  islands. 

We  pass  over  the  absurd  and  contcm])tible  accusations  respect- 
ing the  disturbance  of  properly  by  unjust  laws,  (of  which,  liow-t 
ever,  the  senate  and  representatives  of  tiie  people  are  the  framers  ;) 
t»f  converthig  mortgages  into  simple  coiiliacl  debts  i  of  discon- 
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tinuing  the  system  of  advances  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant; 

laud  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  in  forming  the  new  charter,  paying 
no  attention  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  matchless  constitution  of 
1803,  so  greatly  admired  by  Mr.  Hume.  We  know  indeed  that 
the  good  efl'ects  of  the  alterations  are  felt  and  acknowledged  by 

[all  ranks.     In  the  speech  of  the   President  Manzaro,  we  observe 

I  an  allusion  to  the  happy  change — '  Unlawful  loans,  usury,  frau- 
dulent conti-acts,  and  transactions  ruinous  to  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor,  which  left  the  indigent  to  perish,  which  converted  to 
odious  riches  the  tears  and  agonies  (if  the  widow  and  orphan,  and 
which,  taking  advantage  of  dissipation  and  vice,  proved  the  ruin 

;  of  society  j  all  these  scourges  have,  by  one  law  of  parliament,  en- 
tirely disappeared.' 

The  administration  of  justice  and  the  legal  proceedings  were,  of 

'  all  others,  the  most  difticult  and  delicate  matters  which  the  Lord 

I H  igh  Commissioner  had  to  regulate.  The  difficulty  did  not  so  much 
consist  in  providing  remedies  for  absurd  laws,  as  in  tiuding  the 

I  means  of  carrying  those  remedies  into  eifect,   from  the  habits  of 

[the  judges,  the  character  of  the  people  addicted  beyond  measure 
to  litigation,'*' and  the  multiplicity  of  separate  courts  in  the  several 

[ittlaudij.  The  sound  principle  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
acted  in  this  respect  was  that  of  keeping  the  executive,  the  legis- 

ilative  and  judicial  authorities,  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  pos- 
sible.    It  was  too  evident  that,  in  many  of  the  judicial  proceed- 

jings,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  corrupt  judgments  were  given, 
partly  owing  to  the  evils  inherent  in  all  legal  proceedings  in  small 
societies,  where  all  the  parties  are  known  to  etich  other,  and  partly 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people  themselves. 

To  correct  these  party  decisions,  and  lo  make  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  more  cautious,  a  supreme  court  of  justice  was 
instituted,  consisting  of  two  British  and  two  Ionian  judges, 
"who  were  to  have  a  general  superintending  power  over  all  the 
courts  of  the  islands,  and  to  whom  an  appeal  miglit  lie  from  the 
several  local  jurisdictions.  The  result  has  been  a  complete  and 
salutary  cliaRge  in  the  whole  mode  of  legal  proceedings.  Muny 
of  the  laws  themselves  are  extremely  absurd ;  but  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  of  h-dviog  the  whole 
proceedings,  with  the  sentence  of  every  case  which  may  fall  under 
any  objectionable  law,  laid  before  the  supreme  court,  to  be  by 
them  reported  on  to  the  executive,  is  well  calculated  to  get  rid  of 
such  laws  ;  and  though  the  operation  may  be  slow,  silent  and 
unostentatious,  it  will  be  attended  with  many  eminent  benefits — 
first,  it  will  make  the  correction  of  such  laws  emanate  from  the 

•  '  I  havf  heard  of  nil  indivitliial,'  snj.'?  Mr.  Guodlssoii,  *  who  wat  dejettdant  in  oi« 
'  hundred  and  iitty  Jaw-iuits  at  ou«  tlrue.' 
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report  of  the  law  officers  of  the  highest  cJescripllon  in  the 
islands,  and  not  from  the  guvernment  itself.  Secondly,  it  will  be 
effected  with  the  least  po3sihle  danger  of  hurting  either  the 
feelings  or  ihe  prejudices  of  the  people.  Thirdly,  the  evident 
evif,  which  arose  ont  of  the  law  itself,  will  of  itself  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  change. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  protecting  government  had  laid  upon 
the  people  of  the  Ionian  islands  great  additional  burdens,  and 
that  they  were  suffering,  as  has  hern  ftilsely  asserted,  under  a 
grievous  and  grinding  taxation  unknown  under  former  govern- 
ments, we  should  be  most  ready  to  admit  that  they  had  a  reason- 
able ground  for  complaint;  but  so  iiuicli  is  the  contrary  the  case, 
that  the  Ionian  people  ace  in  point  of  fact  at  this  moment  the 
least  oppressed  by  taxation  of  any  people  under  the  sun,  who  are 
living  under  a  civilized  government.  The  only  additional  tax, 
and  that  laid  on  by  the  legislative  assembly  after  due  discussion, 
is  one  of  about  half  a  dollar  a  barrel  on  oil  exported  ;  but  they 
took  off  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  oppressive  taxes,  eleven  of 
twelve  at  least,  which  fell  heavy  on  the  poorer  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  so  that  what  the  assembly  effected  was  rather  a  modification 
of  the  existing  taxes  than  additional  taxation  ;  and  in  this  \vay 
it  was  considered  by  the  people  themselves.  *  So  far,'  says  the 
President  Manzaro,  '  from  the  constitutional  government  having 
imposed  any  new  taxes,  it  has  in  reality  effected  a  diminution 
of  the  old  ones.'  Such,  however,  has  been  the  system  of  misre- 
presentation, that  an  honourable  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons gravely  asserted  that  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  had  actually  sub- 
jected the  *  pumps  and  wells'  in  the  island  of  Sanla  Maura  to 
an  inordinate  tax!  But  the  absurdity  of  such  charges,  and  the 
true  causes  of  the  insurrection  at  Santa  Maura,  have  been  so 
completely  exposed  by  Mr.  Petrizzopulo  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Lauderdale,  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  as  to  re- 
quire nothing  further  from  us. 

But  while  the  blmidering  advocate  of  the  discontented  knot  of 
patriots  bewails  the  grinding  oppression  and  taxation  under  which 
the  Ionian  people  labour,  he  complains  that  Great  Britain,  and 
not  the  lonians,  as  he  asserts  they  ought  to  do,  pays  the  enor- 
mous expenses  of  the  troops,  the  number  of  which  is,  according' 
to  his  military  and  political  sagacity,  unnecessarily  large.  The 
number  is  3,000,  as  fixed  by  the  constitution,  and  is  the  same 
precisely  as  that  in  the  happyeraof  the  sepliusular  republic.  The 
whole  of  the  military  staff,  the  quartering  of  the  troops,  the  erec- 
tions and  repairs  of  the  barracks  and  hospitals,  the  repairs  of 
the  fortresses,  the  providing  of  military  stores,  and  all  the  inci- 
dental military  charges,  are  paid  out  of  the  Ionian  revenues ;  the 
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pay  of  the  troops  only  being  defrayed  by  Greet  Britain,  amount* 
ang  to  about  .£70,000  a  year ;  which  would  have  been  paid  whe^ 
ther  these  troops  were  stationed  at  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  or  nearly 
to  the  same  amount  if  disbanded  and  pensioned.  Bat  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  extend  the  view  somewhat  farther:  we  will  suppose 
any  other  power,  Russia  for  example,  having,  as  she  once  had, 
3>000  troops  in  the  Ionian  islands  ;  where,  we  would  ask,  could 
we  place  3,000  men  that  would  not  create  a  far  greater  annual  ex- 
penditure than  .£70,000  ?  Or,  if  we  were  not  in  military  posses- 
sion of  the  Ionian  islands,  could  we  leave  Gibraltar  with  2,000 
men  fewer  (as  it  actually  is  at  present)  than  it  had  in  1 7i>2,  that 
golden  era  of  whig  idolatry,  of  which  we  are  so  often  reminded^ 
and  to  the  standard  of  which  every  thing  must  be  referred  f 

But  then  this  expense,  we  are  told,  might  be  diminished,  if  as 
enormous  civil  establishment,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  in  point  of 
salaries,  did  not  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  revenues.  Having 
been  furnished  from  the  colonial  office  with  every  document  on 
this  head,  Mr.  Hume  found  he  could  make  nothing  of  his 
gratuitous  assertions,  and  wisely,  for  once,  he  let  them  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  fact,  the  salaries  are  so  low,  and  the  expense  of 
living  so  high,  that  there  is  not  a  British  individual  employed  iq 
the  Ionian  islands  who  can  do  more  than  barely  exist  on  the  pay 
he  receives;  and  his  labour  is  constant  and  severe. 
.  With  regard  to  the  Ionian  functionaries,  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 
certainly  d^d  increase  their  nominal  salaries  three  and  four-fold, 
but  this  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  peculations  zmd 
extortions  practised  under  the  Venetian  and  the  '  happy  septin- 
sular  republic'  In  fact,  in  those  days  the  pay  of  the  functiona!^ 
ries  waa  divided  into  two  branches;  the  first  was  the  nominal  pay, 
denominated  cer^i;  and  the  second,  whatever  the  individual  could 
collect  in  fees,  perquisites,  and  in  various  ways,  called  inceiti. 
Instances  are  without  end  where  the  incerti  exceeded  the  certi 
ten  times  over  at  least.  When  Marshal  Schulemberg  visited  the 
vast  depots  of  Corfu,  he  was  surprised  at  the  great  confidence 
reposed  in  a  single  individual  storekeeper,  and  asked  him  what 
his  salary  was  i  On  being  informed  that  it  was  only  six  zechins  ^ 
month,  he  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  '  my  friend,  you 
ought  to  steal  at  least  fifty  more  :'  a  hint,  as  it  turned  out,  which 
was  not  at  all  necessary,  the  ill-paid  storekeeper  being  the  weal- 
thiest man  in  the  island.  ,     ■ 

The  only  remaining  accusation  against  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
which  we  shall  notice,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious,  ■%£ 
it  involves  the  fe.ith  and  honour  of  the  British  government^' 
is  that  of  the  alleged  frequent  breaches  of  that  neutrality* 
which  bis  Majesty's  govenunent  ht^a  pledged  itself  to  observe  in 
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I  of  course,  iu  favour  of  the  latter  !  this  however  is  altogetlier  fal&e. 
Situated  as  the  luuiau  islands  are,  ahuust  witliin  speaking  distance 
of  Greece,  and  peopled  by  Greeks,  it  was  next  to  impossible, 
and  required   the   utmost  temper  and  vigilance  on   the   part  of 
the  goveruiiicut,  to  prevent  a  cou^latU  breach  of  neutrality:  but 
Tivhen  we  consider  the  nature  and  cliaracter  of  the  Ottoman  go- 
vemmeut  ou  the  one  hand,  and  the  eftect  of  those  early  associa- 
tions connected  with  ancient  Greece  on  the  other,  and  couple 
with    these  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  Englishmen   to   the 
jcause  of  liberty,  we.  might  almost  venture  to  assure  ourselves, 
['without  any  direct  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  if  any 
■favour  has  been  shown,  it  lias  inclined  to  that  &ide,  to  which  the 
Icommon  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  every  other  circumstance, 
JBtrongly  prompted;  and  doubtless  the  preponderance  has  been 
[on  that  side,  and  the  Turks  have  felt  it  to  be  so:  but  ttie  Turks 
lave  no  agents  to  spread  tlieir  complaints  over  Europe  j  while 
Ithe  Greeks  publish  their  imagined  grievances,  and  tlieir  misre- 
iresentations  in  every  part  of  the  world- 

The  first  step  taken   by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  was  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  interdicting  the  armed  vessels  of  either  party  from 
[all  the  ports  of  the  Ionian  states.     Even  this  was  a  grievance  to 
Itlic  Turks.     An   ancient  ally,  with  whom   we  have  treaties,  to 
Ivhom  we  send  an  ambassador,  an  acknowledged  European  power, 
lis  denied  the  usual  intercourse,  because  a  portion  of  its  subjects 
IS  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  government,  and  because 
Iby  it  we  acknowledge,  in  fact,  au  unknown  and  unrecognized  flag 
IS  a  belligerent  power.     It  likewise  so  happened  that  the  Otto- 
Ixnan  Hag  was  that  against  which  (he  proclamaliou  tirst  operated^ 
I A  Turkish  frigate  anchored  in  the  night  iu  the  port  of  Corfu,  and 
[the  moment  she  was   perceived  in  lhe  morning,  was  forced  out. 
[The  Capitan  Bey  of  a  squadron,  in  want  of  provisions,  requested 
[to  be  received  into  a  port  of  Corfu,  ou  the  score  of  the  long  sub- 
jsisting  friendshi|>  between  the  Sultan,  his  master,  and  his  Britau- 
lliic  Majesty;  to  his  utmost  surprize  and  indignation  he  met  with 
ta  positive  refusal.     Part  of  the  squadron  had  actually  anchored 
in  the  roadstead  of  Zantc,  when  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  com- 
menced a  iire  on  them,  and  drove  them  out.     On  one  occasion 
Ithe  Turkish  seraskier  lodged  a  sum  of  money  in  tlje  hands  of  the 
British  consul-general  of  Previsa,  for  the  purchase  of  grain  in 
the  Ionian   islands,  and  application   was  made  to  Sir  Thomaa 
Maitland  for  permission  to  do  so,  but  he  positively  refused;  and 
once  the  Turkish  pasha  attempted  to  procure  a  quantity  of  bis- 
'     cuit,  through  the  Ottoman  consul-general  at  Corfu,  but  so  fay 
from  succeeding,  he  lost  the  uioue^  seut  to  this  ageut, 
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But  it  has  been  stated  that  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  driven  from 
their  own  country,  were  refused  admittance  within  the  Ionian 
states,  and  were  in  consequence  thrown  back  upon  the  enemy, 
and  murdered;  and  this  accusation,  so  likely  to  awaken  our  synr> 
paihies,  has  been  industriously  circulated  all  over  Europe.  It  it 
not,  however,  the  less  false  on  that  account.  Neither  the  Greeks' 
nor  their  agents  are  over  scrupulous  in  violating  truth;  and  in  this 
instance  they  have  taken  advantage  of  what  strict  policy  and  a  rigid 
line  of  duty  would  have  prompted  us  to  do,  and  assert  that  it  was' 
done.  The  fact  is,  they  have  always  been  received,  though  it  has 
put  the  Ionian  government  to  no  little  expense  and  inconvenience, 
and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the  risk  of  contagion.  At  one 
time  upwards  of  10,000  Greeks  were  received  into  the  islands  in - 
two  days,  all  fugitives  from  the  Turks,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
importing  the  plague,  and  of  embroiling  the  British  government' 
with  that  of  the  Turks.  Nor  were  they  sent  away  until  it  could 
be  done  without  danger  to  themselves,  and  when  their  country- 
men had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  Morea;  then,  indeed,  as 
was  his  duty.  Sir  Tho.Maitland  dismissed  them  from  the  islands. 
At  another  time  no  less  than  6000  persons  from  Acamania  threw 
themselves  into  the  Ionian  islands;  and,  notwithstanding  this 
violation  of  the  quarantine  law,  as  well  as  of  the  neutrality  we' 
professed.  Sir  Frederick  Adam  not  only  received  them,  but  made 
immediate  preparations  for  their  residence,  until  the  threatened 
danger  was  past,  when  they  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country. 
The  brave  and  hardy  Suliots,  when  pressed  by  a  large  Turkish 
force,  prayed  to  be  admitted  into  the  Ionian  islands,  as  the  only 
chance  of  preserving  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children;  ■ 
ships  were  accordingly  sent  for  the  purpose,  and,  notwithstanding- 
the  great  risk  of  the  plague,  which  is  generally  prevalent  in  Alba* 
nia,  they  were  received  into  Cefelonia. 

Such  is  the  neutrality  we  have  observed  in  favour  of  the 
Turks!  In  order,  however,  to  give  some  colour  to  these  un- 
founded assertions,  the  calumniators  of  the  Ionian  and  the  British 
governments  have  selected  a  case  on  which  peculiar  stress  is  laid. 
We  are  glad  of  this,  for  when  they  condescend  to  particulars,  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  exposing  their  falsehood  and  malevolence. 
The  case  is  that  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Perouka,  or  Birouka, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  seized  by  the  Turks  when  on  their 
voyage  from  Ithaca,  from  which  place  they  were  driven  by 
order  of  the  Ionian  government.  Such  an  occurrence,  and  the 
name  of  such  a  family,  was  first  heard  of  at  Corfu,  from  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  and  an  inquiry  was  immediately  instituted  as  to' 
the  fact,  whien  it  was  learnt,  from'  one  of  the  Levant  consuls,  that 
this  family  was  one  of  the  Moreot  insurgents,  who  had  fled  to 
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proceeded  from  thence  to  Messalongi,  where  they  retnained^iW 
months;  that  in  going  fioin  liicnce,  of  their  own  t'lee  will,  to  the 
Morea,  they  fell  in  with,  and  were  taken  by,  an  Algcrine  cruizer — 
the  contrivance,  no  doubt,  of  Sir  Thoinaa  Maitlaud!  But  the  pro- 
pagators of  ihe  falsehood  do  not  tell  ua,  what  however  is  the 
fact,  that  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  Cambrian  frigate,  on  hearing 
that  a  Greek  family  had  bet-n  carried  by  the  iVlgerines  to  Alexan- 
dria, made  a  peremptory  demand  for  their  restitution,  and  ob- 
tained it,  on  the  debatcable  ground  that  they  were  on  board  a 
vessel  bearing  the  Ionian  flag;  and  the  said  family,  which  we  are 
left  to  suppose  had  been  butchered  by  the  Turks  through  the  in- 
humanity of  a  British  governor,  is  now  living  in  Zante,  under 
British  protection. 

Thus  every  circumstance  whicii  has  furnished  matter  for  abuse 
and  vituperation,  has  turned  out  on  examination  to  be  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  has  been  circulated  through  Europe;  and  so  far 
firom  any  disposition  to  deal  haisldy  or  unfairly  by  the  Greeks, 
the  path  of  humanity  has  iuvariably  been  smoothed  in  their 
favour,  even  at  the  expense  of  violating  that  neutrality  which  the 
govenmient  professed  and  wished  to  observe.  The  Turkish 
authorities  on  the  spot,  and  the  Ottoman  goveniment  at  Constan- 
tinople, could  not  be  blind  to  these  facts;  and  made  many  grievous 
complaints  that  the  Ionian  islands  were  places  of  refuge  and 
protection  for  the  persons  and  property,  the  wives  and  children, 
of  their  rebellious  subjects.  Far  from  blaming  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  or  those  under  him,  for  what  has  been  done  on  this 
score,  it  appears  to  us  that,  considering  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  he  has,  on  all  occasions,  acted  as  fairly  and 
as  impartially  between  the  two  parties  as  circumstances  would 
admit — ready  to  interpose  his  good  offices  wherever  common 
humanity  required.  And  the  members  of  the  Greek  provisional 
government,  sanguine  aa  their  hopes  at  first  were  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  give  them  actual  assistance,  have  never  been  bold 
enough  to  deny  that  her  neutrality,  as  far  as  regarded  them,  was 
observed  with  the  utmost  fairness. 

Having  stated  thus  much,  let  us  for  a  moment  inquire  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  two  contending  parties  towards  the  Ionian 
government.  The  Turks  in  general  have  manifested  the  utmost 
deference  towards  the  British  and  Ionian  flags;  whilst,  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks,  there  is  no  end  to  the  acts  of  petty  piracy  and  rob- 
bery which  our  cruizers  have  been  compelled  to  redress,  and 
which,  to  the  credit  of  the  oflicers  of  the  navy,  they  have  efl:'ected 
■with  great  temper,  and  without  tiling  a  single  shot  in  anger.  We 
shall  mention  but  two  instances  which  come  within  our  ovin 
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knowledge,  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Greeks ;  bat  they'^ffice 
to  show  the  spirit  in  which  they  act.  In  March,  1822,  the  Greek 
fleet,  being  off  Santa  Maura,  landed  several  armed  men,  who 
drove  away  the  shepherds  and  carried  off  the  flocks  of  the  na- 
tives, which  was  not  only  an  insult  and  violation  of  territory, 
but  also  of  the  sanitary  laws. 

The  other  instance  is  that  of  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  taking  shel- 
ter in  a  bay  of  Zante,  after  fighting  her  way  through  sixteen  or 
seventeen  Greek  cruizers.  The  whole  of  the  population  of  thfe 
neighbouring  villages  had  assembled,  to  witness  this  engage- 
ment, with  upwards  of  a  thousand  refugees  from  the  Morea;  and 
being  all  armed,  according  to  custom,  they  attacked  the  King^i 
troops,  consisting  of  a  small  detachment  of  an  officer  and  twenty 
men,  sent  by  Colonel  Duffy  to  ensure  the  observance  of  th^ 
sanitary  laws,  and  to  conduct  the  surviving  Turics  to  the  laza- 
retto. In  marching  them  to  this  spot,  the  populace,  amounting 
nearly  to  5000,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Moreots,  fell  upon  this 
little  band  of  British  soldiers,  who,  notwithstanding,  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  humanity  by  rescuing  fifty-seven  Turks  from  the  wrecl^, 
fflid  conveying  them  safely  to  the  lazaretto.  Yet  these  Moreots, 
in  return  for  the  hospitality  they  had  received,  renewed  their 
attack  at  night,  carried  off  an  unfortunate  soldier,  and  committed 
the  most  atrocious  barbarities  on  the  dead  body.  Would  it  hb 
credited,  that  this  simple  transaction  has  been  converted  into 
a  large  military  force  sent  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Turks  against  the  Greeks  ? 

This  affair  determined  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  instantly  to  carry 
into  execution  a  measure  which,  from  the  first,  he  had  resolved  oft 
— ^that  of  disarming  the  population  of  the  Ionian  islands.  These 
people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  about  armed  to  the  very 
throat  in  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  the  consequence  of 
M'hich  was  that  murders  were  almost  daily  committed.  To  get  rid 
of  this  barbarous  custom,  and  to  organize  a  permanent  national 
militia,  it  was  therefore  ordered  that  all  arms  should  be  takien  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  general  mass,  and  restored  to  those  who  really 
possessed  landed  property  in  the  islands;  and  this  measurd, 
which  neither  the  Russians  nor  the  French,  desirous  as  they  werp 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  could  ever  succeed  in,  and  whose  par*- 
tial  attempts  always  raised  conmiotions,  was  accomplished  m  a 
few  days  throughout  the  islands,  without  the  interference  of  the 
military,  and  without  the  least  disturbance,  or  displeasure.  ' 

To  show  that  our  conduct  has  been  guided  solely  by  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  between  the  two  contending  parties,  we  may 
mention  that  Captain  Hamilton  received  300  Greeks  oh  boara 
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hid  ship  at  Smyrna,  and  saved  them  from  being  massacred  ;  and, 
actuated  by  the  same  generous  and  humane  motives,  rescued  the 
unfortnnate  Turks  who  were  compelleil  to  surrender  the  fortress 
of  Napoli  di  Romania,  having  received  oh  board  his  own  ship 
no  less  than  480  men,  women  and  children,  and  taken  hostages 
for  the  remainder  sent  away  in  Greek  vessels  ;*  an  act  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  Greeks  themselves  than  to  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  prolectiun,  by  having  prevented  them  from  adding  to  the 
indignation  and  horror  excited  by  their  conduct  at  Tripulizza, 
Athens  and  some  other  places. 

There  is  not  a  doubt,  but  fot  his  timely  arrival,  that  the  whole 
population  would  have  been  butchered  ;  as  a  vast  multitude  of 
Moreots  anxious  for  plunder,  and  people  from  Argos  thirsting  afteit 
revenge  for  relations  killed  dtiriug  the  siege,  were  waiting  to  force 
their  way  into  the  town  the  moment  it  became  dark.  The  Turkish 
pasha  exhibited  a  noble  trait  of  heroism :  he  refused  to  qnit  the 
place  until  the  last  of  his  people  should  have  left  it,  and  only 
requested  that  Captain  Hamilton  would  represent  to  his  master 
the  defence  he  had  made  of  the  fortress  ;  that  he  and  his  garrison" 
had  for  some  time  subsisted  on  the  remains  of  their  unfortunate 
companions,  two-thirds  of  whom  had  died.  This  brave  man,  it 
afterwards  appeared,  had  refused  to  sign  the  capitulation,  and 
remained  behind  to  meet  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  and  which 
could  not  be  doubtful. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Turks  at  Scio,  which  are  industriously  circulated  through  a  thou- 
sand channels,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  are  the  only 
butchers  in  this  barbarous  warfare.  It  is  the  universal  opinion 
of  our  best  informed  naval  officers,  who  have  seen  much  of  both 
contending  parties,  that  they  are  nearly  alike  blaracabje  in  this 
respect,  but  that,  if  there  be  a  shade  of  difference,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  Turks.  We  beg  to  be  understood  that,  in  making  these 
statements,  we  are  influenced  by  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
the  unfortunate  Greeks,  and  that  we  make  them  solely  for  the 
sake  of  truth.  We  are  well  aware  that  their  prevailing  vices  are 
those  which  characterize  slaves  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  and 
the  Greeks  can  only  be  expected  to  relinquish  them,  when  they 
shall  have  escaped  from  the  galling  fetters  in  which  they  have 
been  bound  for  so  many  centuries. 

If,  as  is  not  impossible,  we  should  eventually  be  called  upon 
to  go  a  step  bevond  what  we  have  hitherto  done  in  order  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  a  strict  neutrality,  in  favour  of  these  un- 
fortunate people,  and  in  support  of  those  principles  of  humanity 

•  We  ciin  vmich  I'ur  llie  truth  of  this,  which  we  were  not  nwnrc  of  when  the  Article 
r  hisi  Number, — on  the  '  Tanw  of  ihc  Gre« 
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for  wJiich  Great  Bribdn  has  ever  been  distingiusiied  waotfg 
nations,  we  are  confident  that  no  calculations  of  policy  will 

Erevent  the  Ionian  authorities  from  lending  them  a  helping 
and,  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety  and  propriety ;  and  that 
no  endeavours  will  be  wanting  to  soften,  by  every  fair  means,  the 
bitterness  of  that  fate  which  must  inevitably  attend  them  when 
they  can  no  longer  sustain  the  present  contest.  It  will  then  be 
the  pleasing  duty  of  the  Ionian  government  not  to  consider  them 
in  the  light  of  belligerents  or  insurgents,  but  as  mere  fellow- 
creatures,  who,  whatever  their  conduct  may  have  been,  demand 
our  commiseration  and  every  possible  relief  that  we  can  afford 
them.  That  the  government  has  not  been  unmindful  of  this 
probable  issue,  nor  neglected  to  provide  for  it,  would  appear  by 
their  having  appropriated  the  island  of  Calamos,  a  dependency 
of  the  Seven  Islands,  as  an  asylum  for  the  Greeks  when  pressed 
by  actual  danger,  on  which  they  are  permitted  to  land  at  once, 
without  performing  the  usual  quarantine,  and  where  there  are 
actually,  at  this  time,  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  refugees  re- 
siding, many  of  whom  will  no  doubt  ultimately  become  subjects 
of  the  Ionian  government. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  should  be  fortunate  ^lough 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  successful  issue,  or  should  be  contented 
with  the  Morea,  the  two  naval  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  and 
some  others,  which  they  possess,  and  make  their  peace,  on  the 
condition  of  holding  them  in  independence,  the  proximity  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  would  afford  them  constant  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  happy  effects  arising  out  of  a  sound  prac- 
tical representative  government,  and  teach  them  to  despise, 
the  theoretical  and  delusive  doctrines  of  a  set  of  itinenmt  coin 
stitution-mougers,  whose  only  object  is  to  create  confusion  in 
order  that  they  may  profit  by  it.  For  we  shall  now  show  -tha^ 
in  spite  of  the  misgovemnient  on  one  hand,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  patriots  on  the  other,  and  of  the  '  tyranny  and  oppression 
under  which  the  poor  lonians  are  groaning,'  that  they  consi- 
der themselves  to  be  happy,  prosperous  and  free.  After  so 
many  changes  of  constitutions  and  governments,  they  doubly 
feel  the  value  of  one  that  is  steady  in  its  proceedings  and  regu- 
lations, to  which,  after  a  trial  of  eight  years,  they  are  not  ouly 
perfectly  reconciled,  but  express  themselves  grateful  for  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred  on  them.  These  benefits  will  be  more 
extensively  felt  and  understood  when  that  article  in  the  Constitu* 
tional  Charter  shall  be  carried  into  full  effect,  which  provides 
that  the  sole  recognized  language  for  all  official  proceedings  shall 
be  Greek,  and  the  only,  other  language,  in  copies  and  translations^ 
that  of  the  protecting  power.    By  this  regulation  they  will  not 
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guage,  but  of  the  necessity  of  sending  iheir  yt)titli  to  LSologna, 
Padua,  Pavia  and  otijer  places  on  tlie  cuutiiKnt  for  their  educa- 
tion, which  has  hitherto  only  produced  just  such  fruit  as  might 
be  expected  from  grafting  Italian  vices  on  Greek  cunning.  It 
has  been  an  object  of  great  attention  with  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
to  establish  primary  schools  in  alt  (l-.e  islands,  and  a  very  heavy 
expense  has  been  iucunetl  on  this  head.  The  long  projected  uni- 
versity, of  which  Jjord  Guilford  is  the  Chancellor,  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  opened.  The  o!d  palace  of  Corfu  has  been  repaired  and  en- 
larged for  this  purpose.  The  lirst  idea,  of  Ithaca,  was  abandoned 
for  various  reasons,  and,  among  others,  because  the  gentleaien  of 
the  other  islands  refused  to  send  their  sons  to  this  inferior  spot. 
Tlie  louians  themselves  have  great  doubts  of  the  succesB  of  thia 
new  literary  institution  ;  but  we  apprehend  it  cannot  fail,  provided 
the  professors  are  men  of  acknowledged  talent  and  will  do  their 
duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
laws,  and  history  will  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion. 

Considerable  iniprovemeufc  in  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
lonians  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  more  familiar  use  of 
the  English  language,  by  bringing  them  more  in  contact  with  the 
British  residents;  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them, 
by  tending  to  produce  a  change  in  the  secluded  habits  of  the 
feoiale  part  of  society.  The  French  in  Corfu  succeeded  in  break- 
ing that  barbarous  chain  which  bound  the  females  not  only  to 
their  home,  but  to  their  retired  apartments.  In  Zante,  too,  their 
manners  in  this  respect  are  slowly  undergoing  a  change,  and  the 
women,  who  were  once  closely  shut  up,  feel  now  inclined,  antl 
are  permitted  by  their  husbands  and  fathers,  to  mix  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  go  to  their  entertaiumeut«.  But  the  number  of  the  latter 
is  so  small,  and  their  means  of  entertaining  generally  so  limited, 
(notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Hume  says  of  their  enormous  salaries) 
that  the  progress  towards  mutual  intercourse  must  be  very  slow. 
Little  more  remains  for  us  but  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  shice  the  Ionian  islands 
came  under  British  protection.  We  find  them,  in  fact,  already 
suDuned  up  in  the  speech  of  the  President  Manzaro,  before  men-i 
tioned,  in  which  he  takes  a  cursory  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Ionian  islands  at  various  periods,  and  contrasts  their  state  in  the 
year  IBIfij  with  that  at  the. time  in  which  he  is  speaking.  He  sets 
out  with  Corfu,  the  seat  of  government,  where  every  public  edi- 
fice, he  observes,  has  been  repaired  and  embellished,  and  many 
new,  useful,  and  iiiteresling  ones  been  erected;  among  others, 
two  new  markets,  offering  all  the  products*  of  the  island  nnd  of 
VOL.  xxix.  NO.  Lvii.  11  foreign 
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foreign  countries;  and  numerous  edifices^all  constructed  in  gck)d 
taste  upon  Grecian  models.  New  roads  have  been  opened  and  the 
old  ones  repaired :  a  new  college  is  in  progress,  and  mstitutioDSy 
with  suitable  funds,  are  established  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  patrimony  of  the  church,  that  fertile  source  of  plunder,  has 
been  guaranteed,  and  its  ministers  rendered  respectable ;  and  the 
churches  themselves,  from  a  most  ruined  and  dilapidated  stat^ 
put  into  substantial  repair. 

In  Zante  the  completion  of  the  grand  Mole  forms  a  secure 
and  convenient  harbour,  and  attracts  to  that  valuable  island  a 
great  increase  of  shipping  and  foreign  commerce.  A  grand  aque- 
duct, far  advanced  in  its  progress,  will  afford  a  copious  supply  of 
fine  water  to  the  town.  The  streets  of  the  capital,  and  the  roads 
into  the  interior  have  been  widened  and  repaired.  Two  hospitals 
have  been  erected,  the  one  for  the  poor  and  infirm  inhabitants^ 
the  other  for  the  military;  and  a  noble  street  has  been  built  along 
the  sea-shore  a  mile  in  length,  forming  a  delightful  promenade* 
The  public  lazarettos  are  made  larger,  and  put  into  the  best  state 
of  repair ;  and  (as  at  Corfu)  the  department  of  health,  through,  a 
Judicious  and  attentive  superintradence,  affords  security  to  the 
jpcople  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities.  Similar  improve? 
ments  have  taken  place  in  Cefalonia,  and  ki  all  the  inferior 
islands :  every  where  cultivation  and  commerce  are  seen  to  iloo^ 
rish,  and  industry  is  rewarded,  *■  because,'  says  the  speaker, ',  the 

Seople  are  protected  by  a  government  just  in  its  operations,  and 
rra  in  its  principles.' 
The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  loniaa 
islands  is  the  regular  progressive  improvement  of  the  revenues* 
ivith  an  actual  reduction  of  taxation.  In  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land's  speech  to  the  assembly  on  the  1  st  of  March  of  the  present 
year,  he  observes,  on  noticing  the  promising  aspect  of  their  finan> 
cial  affairs,  that — 

DttUn, 
The  Cash  and  Credits  on  the  3 1st  Jan.  18S2,  amounted  to        644,20$ 
Cash  and  Credits  on  the  Slst  Jan.  1823,  amounted  to    .      .    763^099 

Being  an  increase  of  the  balance  of  the  former  year  of        .     118,893 

The  whole  receipt  within  the  year  was 707,873 

The  whole  expenditure        590,51$ 

Surplus  Revenue  within  the  year       1 17^357 

Tite  President  Manzaro,  in  stating  the  benefits  which  the 
islands  have  derived  from  British  protection,  goes  on  to  observe, 
'  You  can  wdl  remember  that,  whilst  a  spirit  of  turbulence  was 
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agitating  almost  the  whole  globr,  your  countrY  rcniaincd  the  most 
secure,  and  the  most  tranquil  in  the  vvoiltl;  and  that  whilst  war, 
famine,  pestilence,  iiml  iitiarcliy  siirroiindeil  you  ou  every  side, 
you  continued  to  enjoy  tlic  blessings  of  jieace,  the  security 
aflorded  by  the  laws,  the  ease  occasioued  by  plenty,  the  partici- 
pation of  every  honest  pleasure,  anti  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
ensured  by  a  government  of  more  moderation  than  any  other  bv 
which  you  were  ever  before  governed.'  And,  he  adds,  *  this  go- 
vernment usurps  nothing — it  demands  no  loana — it  imposes  no 
capitation  taxes — it  forces  none  to  buy  its  rotten  corn — it  allows 
no  arbitrury  and  uncertain  emohimeots — it  lays  on  no  requisitions 
— it  pays  punctually  the  rent  of  tlie  houses  taken  for  public  use, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  public  fuuclionaries— it  requires  no  gra- 
tuitous services — it  does  not  collect  vexatiously  the  public  im- 
posts— it  repairs  all  the  public  buildings  and  churches — it  ein- 
betlisfaes  the  islands  with  new  edifices — it  makes  new  roads,  and 
puts  in  order  the  old  ones — and  so  far  from  being  in  debt,  il  has 
a  surplus,  after  paying  all  expenses,  of  f)00,()CX)  dollars.  This 
state  of  prosperity  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  mode  of  administra- 
tion, which  former  governments  did  not  understand,  or  were  not 
disposed  to  adopt.' 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  that  '  disaffection'  and  '  misery' 
under  which  the  Ionian  people  are  said  to  be  '  groaning  1'  Our 
fU/erali  yviW  no  doubt  discover,  that  the  president  is' a  creature  of 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland's;'  that  '  he  ia  paid  an  enormous  salarv,' 
&c.  But  the  very  few  remaining  factious  and  discoiiteuted 
families,  the  only  persons  on  the  whole  of  the  seven  islands,  who 
have  not  signed  voluntary  addresses  of  congratulation  and  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  many  benefits  derived  from  British  protec- 
tion, will  hardly  venture  /iok,'  to  class  the  voluntary  expressions  of 
the  public  feeling,  among  those  '  statues,  busts,  triumphal  arches, 
and  fulsome  addresses,'  which  Mr.  Hume  accused  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  having,  *  for  his  own  aggrandizement, 
contrived  to  induce  the  people  of  the  Ionian  island-i  to  grant 
him.' 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  charge,  we  can  only  say,  that  the 
character  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  must  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete change  since  he  was  governor  of  Ceylon ;  fur  we  well 
remember,  that  when  he  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  civil  and 
military  servants  to  present  him  with  an  address  and  a  splendid 
memorial  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  his  conduct  as  go- 
vernor and  commander  of  the  troops  in  that  island,  he  imme- 
diately circulated  the  memorable  order  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Craig,  applicable  to  alt  '  meetings  of  military  men  to  pass  their 
sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  their  superiors;'  and   a   copy  of 
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it  was  also  sent  to  the  several  civilians  in  the  island ;  which,  of 
course,  put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings :  though  M'e  believe  that 
•ome  time  after,  when  all  his  influence  had  ceased  on  the  island, 
they  transmitted  to  England  a  splendid  token  of  their  affectionate 
remembrance  and  esteem. 

.  Whatever  compliments,therefore,  the  people  of  the  Ionian  islands 
might  have  been  induced  to  make,  from  invariable  habit,  and  pre- 
judices to  which  they  always  have  been  and  still  are  attached,* 
as  is  well  known  to  every  body  but  Mr.  Hume,  such  compliments 
were  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  we  venture  to  assert,  with- 
out any  contrivance  or  any  wish  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who, 
if  we  know  any  thing  (as  we  believe  we  do)  of  his  real  character, 
views  with  contempt  all  the  calumnies  which  have  been  so  in- 
dustriously heaped  upon  him  on  this  as  well  as  other  subjects.  ■ 
We  shall  now  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  i^ddress  of  the 
people  of  Cerigo,  a  remote  island,  on  which,  we  believe,  neither 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  nor  any  of  the  higher  functionaries  of  the 
government  ever  set  foot,  and  the  natives  of  which  may  conse- 
quently be  considered  as  unbiassed  by  personal  influence,  it  is 
dated  in  September,  1822,  after,  as  they  observe,  five  year»  expe- 
rience of  the  Constitutional  Charter,  the  result  of  which  is  thus 
summed  up — •'  a  mild  and  moderate  government ;  justice  impar- 
tially administered  ;  the  finances  prosperous  without  the  aid  of  a 
capitation  tax  or  gabelle;  the  public  institutions  improving  and 
(encouraged  ;  talent  and  industry  rewarded  and  distinguished ;  and 
finally,  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  private  advantage  or 
public  benefit  cherished  and  promoted.' 


Art.  V. — fiotes  relating   to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Crim  Tatars ;  written  during  a  Four  Years'  Residence  among 
that  People.    By  Mary  Holderness.   London.  Second  Edition, 
X^'iS.  sm.  8vo.  pp.  108. 
'X'HE  eastern  frontier  of  Europe  has  been  subject,  from  a  very 
-*^     early  period,  to  the  successive  incursionsof  an  homogeiieous 
race,  not  more  remarkable  for  ferocity  of  manners  than  for'un- 
comeliness  of  person.     The  Huns  and  the  Tartars,  though  by  far 
the  most  celebrated,  and  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  of  this 
ugly  catalogue,  form,  in  fact,  but  a  small  sample  of  the  incalcu- 
lable swarms,  who  with  names  as  uncouth  but  more  varied  than 
their  faces,  have  at  suudry  intervals  been  cast  across  the  Volga, 
from  the  uncultivated  plains  of  northern  Asia.     Differing,  per- 

•  '  A  bust  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  or  whosoever  happens  to  be  goveiner,  is  to  be 
M«n  in  every  legislator's  and  judge's  house.' — Goodiaon, 

haps, 
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haps,  ill  the  ititt-nsity  of  iheir  deformity,  iti  the  (/uafitufum  of  their 
civilization,  sometimes  even  in  tlieir  language,  they  still  are  suffi- 
ciently tiisliiigMishctl  as  belonging  to  the  same  great  family,  not 
only  by  the  eviikuce  of  cognate  physiognomy,  biit  also  by  ihc 
stiiking  peculiiirily  of  llieir  nomadic  nnidc  of  life.  Neglecting 
the  advuntuifes  of  agriculttue  unci  architecture,  t<»  a  tiegree  nut 
usnal  even  among  savages,  vagrancy  with  tlicm  was  nut,  as  \\  ilh 
the  Teutonic  barbarians  of  the  north,  an  occasional  and  letnporary 
expedient,  but  the  most  essential  principle  and  unchangeable  prac- 
tice of  their  tmsetlled  existence.  'J'heJr  riches  consistfd  almost 
tnlirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  other  cattle,  wlitch  the 
I  xuberant  and  boundless  herbiige  of  their  native  wilds  tnubled 
ihtni,  without  nuich  didicully,  to  rear;  bnt  the  necessity  for  a 
frequent  change  of  pasture,  making  change  of  hahitation  likewise 
rcquiaite,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  Tartar  proprietor  became 
a  wanderer  and  a  dweller  in  tents. 

Pastoral  vagrancy,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  badge  of  all 
these  tribes;  but  not  theirs  ucre  the  pastoral  virtues  of  orthodox 
aud  legitiinate  Areadiuns.  Graziers  by  profession,  sometimes 
sportsmen  for  variety,  but  invariably  robbeis  by  inclinatiun,  they 
were  better  known  than  trusted,  from  the  x\mnr  to  the  borders  of 
die  Caspian,  and  were  univeisally  recognized  as  the  most  success- 
All  of  breeders,  the  most  expert  of  bowmen,  ihc  moat  iinpudeiu 
and  impracticable  of  thieves. 

Such  was  tlie  character  of  the  wild  and  hard-featured  Asiatic 
bordes,  which,  wliile  the  western  and  more  civilized  portion 
of  Europe  was  occupied  by  nations  nf  a  Gothic  origin,  made 
the  less  inviling  territories  c)f  its  eastern  frontier,  an  easy  prey. 
'I'he  first  of  these  invaders,  to  whom  history  introduces  us,  after 
the  well  known  visitation  of  the  Huns, (who  seem  strictly  to  have 
belonged  to  this  division  of  the  human  species,  and  appear,  from 
the  description  of  Ammianus,  to  have  been  Kalmucks  of  the 
very  worst  physiognomy,)  is  a  people  called  Ofrtfta  or  Onogurs,* 
by  the  Greeks,  perhaps  the  Ogres  of  our  early  apprehensions. 
These  monsters  began  tii  figure  about  the  middle  of  the  lifth 
century,  when,  growing  weary  of  hunting  beavers  on  llie  Iitish, 
ihey  migrated  in  a  body  to  the  Sarmatiaii  plain,  wlieio  they 
remained  errant  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Dneiper,  till  lost 
at  last  in  succeerlittg  tundes  of  kindred  bsubariaris,  liiey  be- 
queathed iheir  name  to  Mr.  Newberry  and  the  nurseries.  With 
ihese,  or  not  long  after  them,  arrived  the  J}it/gitrittiii,f  a  nation  of 
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nmlliu*  origin  and  habits,  who  (quasi  Vulgarians  or  Volgarians)  are 
supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  have  derived  their  appellation  firom 
an  original  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  river  named  the  people,  or  the  people  named  the  river, 
is  a  question  too  important  for  us  to  decide,  especially  as  it  is,  we 
understand,  still  very  warmly  disputed  among  the  learned  of  the 
Russian  universities.  Next  in  order  is  the  sanguinary  irruption 
of  the  AvarSf  who  yoked  women  to  their  waggons  like  buffa- 
loes ;  a  people  as  savage  and  frightful  as  the  Huns,  *  ^reat  m 
body  and  proud  in  spirit,'  but  who,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  most 
unwarrantable  excesses,  are  described  as  betraying  some  regard  to 
the  graces  of  personal  appearance,  since  they  braided  their  long 
hair  into  a  series  of  tails,  which  were  tastefully  diversified  wi^ 
ribbon.*  Before  the  year  568,  they  had  overrun  and  pillaged  all 
the  country  between  the  Volga  and  the  Elbe ;  and  in  the  reign 
df  Heraclius,  Baian,  their  khan,  who,  in  spite  of  his  unclassieal 
hhevelure,  was  ambitious  of  being  admitted  into  the  number  of 
Roman  patricians,  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  succeeding 
in  an  attempt,  which  he  directed  against  Constantinoplef  itself. 
The  power  of  the  Avars  fell  before  that  of  the  Khozars,  who, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Crimea,  and  a  vast 
tract  of  country  which  is  now  co^mprised  in  the  southern  govern- 
ments of  Russia.  Unlike  the  banditti  whom  we  have  hitherto 
had  to  deal  with,  this  horde  seems  to  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  the  Asiatic  path  of  civilization.  Though  the  ancient 
practice  of  living  in  tents  (the  wild  liberty  of  which  has  so  many 
charms  for  those  habituated  to  its  use)  had  not  been  abandoned 
by  a  numerous  division  of  the  tribe,  the  khans  and  richer  Kfaozars 
"Were  already  getting  reconciled  to  the  restraints  and  comforts 
incident  to  the  possession  of  permanent  walls,  and  had  even  been 
accustomed  to  the  confinement  of  crowded  towns,  which  they  in- 
habited with  some  degree  of  splendour..  Their  capital  was  a  city 
called  Atel,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Astrachan,  where  their 
khan  had  a  palace,  constructed  with  burnt  bricks ;  and  where 
his  court  was  supplied,  through  the  commerce  of  his  subjects, 
with  the  tapestry  of  Persia,  the  honey  of  Russia,  and  the  costly 
black  fox  skins  of  Siberia.  The  town  was  surrounded,  according 
to  Ebn  Haukal,:]:  by  corn-fields  and  gardens,  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  parasangs.  Agriculture  was  much  encouraged,  and  in  the 
southern  provinces  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated.  The 
khan  himself  appears  to  have  been  a  despot  of  the  finest  oriental 

*  ithfjtnat  v(tt>h»i.    Tlicophaii.  p.  196.  -f  Gibbuii,  ir.  518. 
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cast.  If  the  office  of  executioner  was  dlspeiised  with  near  his 
person,  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  Icndur- hearted  policy,  but 
of  a  certain  peculiur  complacency  in  the  parties  coiidciiuied,  who, 
we  are  told,  whenever  he  addressed  them  in  these  laconic  terms, 
'  Go  and  kill  voursetves/  did  nut  hesitate  ohsequiously  to  com- 
ply. It  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  history  of  this  singu- 
lar people,  that,  in  the  year  740,  the  khan  became  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism,  which  thenceforward  continued  to  be  the  established 
religion  of  the  state,  even  after  the  msijorily  of  the  nation  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  ntissiouaries  sent  from  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  ninth  century. 

These  golden  days  of  strong  government,  however,  were  not 
destined  to  last  for  ever.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
came  the  (Jttgri,  or  Hungarians,  soon  followed  by  a  a  warm 
of  Patzinncitf  a  tribe  of  e(]uestrian  and  tented  savages,  more 
ugly,  ferocious,  unenlightened  and  unclean,  than  the  very  worst 
of  those  who  had  preceded  them.  After  spreading  themselves 
like  an  inundation  over  the  level  and  defenceless  territory,  which 
upon  lhc:ir  arrival  first  presented  itself  to  their  ravages,  these  ill- 
favoured  orientalists  at  last  condescended  to  establish  themselves 
in  a  convenient  and  commanding  situation  on  the  Dneiper,  the 
Dneisler,  and  llie  Danube,  where  they  made  themselves  extremely 
useful  to  the  Greeks  and  Russians  of  that  vicinity,  by  holding 
themselves  always  prepared,  at  the  call  of  either  of  those  bellige- 
rents, to  lay  waste  the  dominions  of  the  other.*  it  was  on  an 
occasion  of  this  nature,  that  UurA,  khan  of  the  Palzinactt,  enriched 
his  sideboard  with  the  skull  of  the  Russian  Duke  SvialosLaff, 
which  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life  of  such  essential  service  to  bis 
domestic  comfort  as  a  drittkiug  inp.\ 

No  obstacle  of  material  account  was  opposed  to  this  liberal 
and  impartial  distribution  of  international  wrong,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  no  less  than  two  centuries,  when  the  east  wind  blew 
ouce  more,  and  brought  the  Comanians,  a  plague  more  into- 
lerable thau  its  forerunners.  *  It  is  not  without  horror,'  says 
M.  Karamsin,  ^  that  our  ancestors  record  the  ferocious  manners 
of  these  barbarians.  With  no  better  shelter  than  tlu'ir  tents, 
during  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  robbery  and 
carnage  formed  their  principal  delight.  For  food,  they  usually 
subsisted  themselves  on  niuies'uiilk,  raw  meat,  and  the  blood  and 
carcasses  of  animals. '(ii.  87-)  That  their  features  were  as  coarse  as 
their  diet  was  uncouth,  we  might  safely,  perhaps,  have  ventured  to 
conjecture,  even  did  we  not  possess,  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
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more  satiijbctQry  proof  than  the  testimony  of  any  trembting  coa- 
tempprary.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  .Comauians  were  patroos 
of  the  chisel,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  noble  art  which 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  perpendicular  frontal  and  oval  physio-- 
gnoniy  of  the  compatriots  of  Alcibiades  and  of  Phryne,  for  the  in- 
timate acquaintance  which  we  may  at  present  maintain  with  the 
little  eyes,  high  cheek  bones^  Hat  noses  and  prominent  ears  of  the;se 
newly  arrived  amateurs  of  carrion  and  virtik.  '  The  Comanians,'  says 
Kubruquis,  (who  travelled  while  this  people  was  still  in  existence, 
though  powerless  and  in  vassalage  to  the  Tartars,) '  build  a  great 
toombe  over  their  dead,  and  erect  the  image  of  the  dead  partie 
thereupon,  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  holding  a  drinking  cup 
in  his  band,  ante  umbilicum'  (c.  10.)  j^ow  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
a.consjderable  number,  of  these  statues,  so  muiutely  described  by 
the  missionary,  have  been  preserved  to  our.  time  in  the  plain 
which  he  traversed,  near  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  AzoiF.  Seyeral 
of  them  are  engraved  in  the  Travels  of  Pallas,  and  one. was  recently 
to  be  seen  in  its  original  position,  on  a  tumulus  in  the  neighbourr 
hood  of  Bakmout,  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  identity  of 
these  images,  which  coincide  in  every  particular  of  aspect,  atti- 
tude and  situation,  and  furnish,  we  dare  say, '  a  very  formidable 
likeness'  of  the  parties  they  were  meant  to  represent ;  thus  pre- 
senting us  with  a  genuine  series  of  original  Comanian  portraits, 
attesting  the  accuracy  of  Rubruquis  in  his  account  of  the  cere- 
monies of  that  people,  determining  the  seat  of  their  abode,  marking 
their  Mongolian  descent,  and  entitling  them,  without  fear  of  com- 
petition or  dispute,  to  the  palm  of  pre-eminent  hideousness. 

The  Comanians  first  entered  Europe  in  lOtil,  and  from  that 
period  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  system  of  de- 
sultory warfare  was  carried  on  between  them,  and  the  Russians, 
repeatedly  renewed  by  some  freebooting  foray  .of  the  former,  and 
enlivened  by  reprisals  from  the  .latter.  These  mutual  inroads, 
from  the  wild  and  romantic  situations  which  they  sometimes 
afforded,  from  the  irregular  nature  and  national  interest  of  the 
struggle,  and  from  the  striking  diversity  of  the  two  nations  thus 
brought  into  conflict,  furnished  favourable  themes  for  the  in- 
spiration of  popular  poetry  which  were  not  neglected  by  the 
minstrels  and  ballad-writers  of  Russia.  One  of  these  expedi- 
tions, in  particular,  unsuccessfully  conducted  by  Prince  Igor  of 
Seversky,  is  detailed  with  a  considerable  share  of  force  and 
spirit,  in  a  fine  old  contemporary  poem  still  preserved  in  a  priv»t9 
library  at  Moscow.  But  an  opponent  less  resistible  was  at  hand. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kief,  who  had  by  this  time  become  habitu- 
ated to  the  constant  state  of  alarm  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Comanians  rendered  necessary  to  their  security,  were  much 
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aatoniblied  wlicn,  in  1'2'24,  a  large  body  of  lliat  people  bringing 
willi  tbein  tlieir  w  ivcs,  tljcir  cattle,  and  ivl!  their  valuables,  us  if 
dving  from  the  pursuit  of  some  near  and  formidable  iiivudris,  look 
refuge  under  tlie  Nvalls  of  ibeir  city.  In  llic  arclia.olt»gical  pages 
of  a  romance  by  Sismunili,  this  incident  would  inlioduce  tlie 
heroine ;  in  Unssia,  bouever,  it  did  worse ;  it  iutroduccil  lljc 
Tartars!  The  Conumimis,  tl;vis  collected,  drew  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  force  and  ferocity  of  the  new  comers,  and  bribiiiEj  the 
Russian  princes  by  large  presents  of  camels,  butfaloes  and  prin- 
cesses, induced  them,  in  an  evil  hour,  and  not  till  after  tnuch  deli- 
beration, to  lead  forward  some  troops  in  their  defence.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  wild  transports  of  delight  willi  which  the  undisci- 
plined bowmen  of  the  stepp  are  said  to  have  received  this  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  their  more  civilized  champions.  The 
motley  host  of  the  allies  moved  forward  towards  the  Don.  An 
£uropean  and  a  Tartar  armament  were  to  meet  in  battle  for  the 
first  time ;  and  as  the  opposing  squadrons  slowly  approached 
each  other  on  the  immense  plain  where  a  contest  so  novel  was  to 
be  decided,  the  young  prince  Dauiel  of  Volliynia,  with  an  impa- 
tient curiosity  uhich  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  siiare,  did  not 
hesitate  to  spur  his  horse  over  the  space  which  still  separated 
the  armies,  and  attended  only  by  a  few  young  men  as  eager  and 
iindauDted  as  himself,  recomioitered  in  person  the  irinuiuerabie 
swarms  of  this  untried  and  redoubted  enemy.*  In  descjibing  the 
strange  ligurcs  which  this  nearer  approach  might  discover  to  the 
young  warrior,  we  shall  adopt  the  expressions  of  the  missionary 
Carpinij  wlio  travelled  not  many  yeajs  afterwards. 

*  The  Moiiijids  or  Tartars,'  says  he,  '  in  outward  shape  are  unlike  to 
all  other  people,  for  they  are  broader  betweeiie  the  eyes  and  the  balles 
of  their  cheeks,  ihag  men  of  other  nations  be.  They  have  ilfit  and 
smali  noses,  little  eyes,  and  eyeliils  staiiding  straight  upright;  they  are 
shaven  mi  the  crowns  like  priests.  They  wear  their  hair  somewhat 
longer  about  iheir  cirs,  ihati  upon  their  foreheads;  but  behind  they  let 
it  grow  ](\ng  like  wniuniv's  hiiir,  whereof  they  braid  two  locks,  binding 
each  of  them  behind  either  ear.  Tticy  have  short  feet  also.  The  gar- 
ments as  well  of  their  men,  as  of  their  women,  are  all  of  one  fashion. 
'JTiey  use  neither  cloaks,  hats,  nor  caps,  hut  ifiey  wear  jackets  framed 
after  a  strange  manner,  of  buckram,  scarlet,  or  baldakins.*  ,  ..  '  More- 
uver,  they  are  enjoined  to  have  these  weapons  following  :  two  long 
bovtrs,  or  one  pood  one  at  the  least;  three  quivers  full  of  arrows,  and 
one  axe,  and  rojies  to  dnuv  eni;incs  withal.'  ...  *  They  use  not  to  wasU 
tlieir  garnieiUij,  neiliier  vvdl  in  any  wise  sufler  them  lo  be  washed,  espe- 
cially in  time  of  thunder,' — Uakluyt,  i.  5*. 

Such  were  the  beings  who  advanced  against  the  princes,  and 
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the  issue  6f  the  contest  is  well  known.  The  Russians  were  com- 
pletely overpowered  and  dispersed;  and  though  the  Tartars,  from 
some  cause  which  has  not  been  explained,  neglected  immediately 
to  follow  up  the  blow,  they  returned  under  Batou  in  1837^  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  state  of  a  tributary  province,  without  experiencing  even  a  se- 
rious check. 

The  yoke  of  the  Tartars  was  heavy  and  durable,  but,  like  that 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  was  not  destined  to  oppress  for  ever 
the  neck  of  a  Chnstian  and  improving  people.  Time  and  its 
usual  agencies  were  at  work;  after  the  established  period  of 
possession  and  repose,  the  pugnacity  of  the  Tartars  declined  ; 
with  hope  and  the  first  successes  that  of  the  Russians  increased : 
at  last  better  days  began  to  dawn ;  the  battle  of  the  Don  was 
fought,  the  tide,  which  so  long  had  overspread  the  land,  began 
gradually  to  ebb  back  towards  Asia,  till  we  find,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  feeble  relics  of  the  Tartar 
domination  in  Europe  reduced  and  split  into  the  two  detached  and 
often  conflicting  Khanates  of  Cazan  and  the  Crimea.  The  for- 
mer of  these  was  extinguished  not  long  afterwards  by  the  Russian 
Duke  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  took  the  city,  slaughtered  its  inha- 
bitants, and  annexed  the  crown  to  that  of  Moscow,  in  the  year 
1552.  The  Crimea,  however,  being  stronger  in  the  nature  of  its 
mountainous  defences,  and  divided  from  Russia  by  vast  unmha- 
bited  plains,  was  suffered  to  remain  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Tsar,  the  refuge  and  ally  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and 
a  nursery  for  robbers  and  marauders,  till  almost  in  our  own  days, 
green  uniforms  began  to  show  themselves  at  Perekop ;  the  khan 
was  deposed;  the  geography  new  christened,  and  the  Mufti  him- 
self made  a  Russian  major-general,  under  the  auspices  of  Ca- 
tharine the  Second. — {Fa/las,  ii.  353.) 

The  peninsula  thus  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Muscovite 
comprises  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  tracts  which  the 
fine  regions  of  the  East  can  boast.  Its  remarkable  fertility,  in- 
deed, was  well  known  and  much  celebrated  among  the  ancients ; 
the  corn-market  of  Athens  was  glutted  with  its  produce,  and  the 
Hellenic  grower,  at  the  very  name  of  Theodosia,  must  have  felt 
Ihe  same  mvoluntary  shudder  which  at  present  is  experienced  by 
the  British  man  of  acres  on  the  mention  of  a  shipment  of  French 
wheat.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery,  however,  was  not 
80  well  appreciated  of  old.  Strabo,  whose  notions  of  this  distant 
region  were  perhaps  formed  from  the  report  of  some  trader 
of  his  time,  gives  just  such  an  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  Cri- 
mea as  might  now  be  extracted  from  the  mate  of  a  merchantman. 
Proclaiming,  for  instance,  with  due  care  and  commendation,  the 
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fertility  of  that  flat  and  fa  I  district  which  occupies  the  iiurlherii 
and  l«astiiitercstiii<;  partut'  the  peuinsula^,  he  dismisses  the  whole 
line  oi  the  bouthern  coast,  with  the  shoit,  uninviting  ami  disre- 
putable  cliaructer  of  being    '  rough,  rocky,    ^nid   teeming   with 
northerly  galea.'  (vii.  4.)      Men  of  ordinary  minds  in  all  ranks 
and  countries,  parliculariy  those  to  winouj  mountainous  scenery 
is  no  novelty,  seldom   enlertaiu  much  real  regard  for  the  wilder 
jeutures  of  u  landscape,  and  gcneraily  limit  their  adutiration  to 
the  arable.     In  these  latter  days,   liowever,   and  since  the  impor- 
tant era  of  the  subjugation,  the  Tauric  Chersouesus  has  been 
duly  and  frequently  explored  by  inlelligeut  individuals  from  the 
Mcst  of  Europe,  and  has  moreover  been   peculiarly  fortunate  in 
attracting   the  attcution  of  Pallas  and  Clarke,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  travellers  of  modern  times.     Prom  the  accounts  of 
these  and  other  writers,  the  great  natural  division  of  the  Crimea 
into  sUpp  and  mmi/itaiiif  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally  familiar. 
The  vast  grassy  plain  which  is  desigiialed  by  the  Russian  term, 
consliltites  by  tar  the  largest  share  of  the  whole  peninsula,  co- 
vering about  four-tiflhs  of  its  surface,  and  communicating  by  the 
narrow  isthmus   of  Perekop,  with  wide  and  almost  interminable 
continental   wastes   of  die    same    description.     'J'his    level    and 
■treehsi  green   desert,   however,    though   apparently    formed    to 
baulk  the  expectations  of  the  landscape-hunter,  is  not  without 
jonsiderable  and  weigiily  clainxs  to  the   respect    and    attention 
>f  more  sober-minded  travellers.     The  deep  vegetable  earth  of 
'jwhich   it   is   every  where  composed  is  of  such  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, that  when  scratched  widi  the  most  barburous  hook  ever 
coni]>limented  with  the  name  of  a  plough,  without  any  assistance 
trom  manure,  and  sometimes  even  from  rain,  it  returns  the  grain, 
which   is   carelessly  scattered  on  its  surface,  very  frequently  in 
a  twentyfold   proportion.     Cultivation,  however,  or  even  habi- 
tation is  rarely  to  be  met  with  on  the  stepp.     '  The  Tartars  and 
Greeks,'  savs    Dr.  Clarke,  '  refuse  to  till  ilie  land,   because  they 
'fear  to  be   plundered  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Russians  are  too 
itniolent  to  speculate  upon  the  advantages  of  industry.'     A  high 
..and  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,    full  of  lizards,  inannots,   bustards, 
id  wild  Howers,  covers  during  the  spring,  and  till  the  middle  of 
Fisunnner,  the  surface  of  this  exlensive  waste,   where  the  soil  is  so 
rich  and  inexhaustible,   that,   in   the   very  midst  of  its  rankest 
herbage,  a  gigantic  species  of  horse-radish  contrives  to  maintain 
a  root  twice  the  ihicknes.>i  of  a  man's  arm,  and  the  beautiful  yel- 
low holyoak  to  shoot  up  its  lofty  stem,  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  northern,  ami,  m  point  of  extent,  by 
far  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  Crimea  ;   the  remainder, 

however, 
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however,  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  After  traversing  the 
level  of  the  monotonous  stepp  for  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  from  his  entrance  at  the  golden  gate  of  Perekop,  the  tra- 
veller is  suddenly  delighted  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
the  vei7  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  hitherto  been  passing.  In- 
stead of  an  uniform  horizon  and  dull  green  surface,  only  varied 
by  tumuli  of  defunct  Comanians,  his  eye  plunges  at  once  into  all 
the  intricacy  of  a  woody  and  Alpine  tract,  as  bold-  and  diversified, 
though  by  no  means  so  elevated,  as  those  of  Greece,  Switzerland, 
or  the  Tyrol.  The  Crimean  mountains  form  an  abrupt  wail  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  peninsula.  The  substance  of  which 
the  whole  range  consists  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  calcareouer, 
but  those  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chain  are  of  tamer  forms 
and  more  recent  formation  than  tliose  which  line  the  coast.  '  The 
oldest  and  most  lofty  mountains/  says  Pallas,  (ii.  K)90  '  extend 
from  Balaclava  to  the  vicinity  of  Theodosia,  or  Kaffa,  a  length 
of  nearly  150  versts;  but  are  of  unequal  breadth,  which  is  mast 
considerable  in  the  central  situation  of  the  hills,  and  decreases 
towards  the  places  before  mentioned — according  to  general 
appearance,  they  consist  of  high  ridges  and  crests,  craggy  on 
the  south  side,  which  is  diversified  with  rocky  terraces,  but  more 
gradually  declining  towards  the  more  jiorthem  points  of  the  com- 
pass.' The  centre  of  this  ancient  ridge  is  occupied  by  the  singulw 
and  conspicuous  mountain  called  Tchatyr  Dagh,  the  Trapfezus  of 
Strabo,  whose  summit  is  by  far  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  Its  positive  height,  indeed,  is  not  rated  by 
Pallas  at  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  its 
classical  appellation  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  identified  by 
the  decisive  testimony  of  its  own  form.  All  persons,  how- 
ever, who  have  contemplated  its  figure,  are  by  no  means  agreed 
in  the  similitude  it  presents,  but  have  ingeniously  displayed  their 
own  national  tastes  in  the  names  which  they  have  imagined  for 
the  mountain.  *  The  Greeks,'  says  Mrs.  Holdemess,  *  called  it 
Tah/e  Mountain,  the  Tartars  Tent  Mountain,  the  Cossacks  Saddle 
Mountain ;  but  an  Englishman  at  Sevastopol  told  a  friend  of  mine 
ihat  he  considered  it  as  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  sirloin 
of'  beejT  From  this  piice  de  resistance^  which,  lofty  and  de- 
tached, holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  centre,  the  chain 
branches  off  in  two  principal  divisions,  in  a  north-easterly  and 
south-westerly  direction,  each  following  closely  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  diminishing  in  elevation,  as  well  as  in  beauty,  in 
proportion  as  it   approaches  its  extremity. 

Here,  then,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  these  mountainous 
ridges,  which  stretch  like  two  wings  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  more 
elevated  Tchatyr  Dagh,  are  formed  all  those  magnificent  under^ 

'  cliffsj 
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clifTs,  natural  terraces,  ami  sheltered  vallies,  wlucli,  ilesceiiding  to 
tlic  Lluxine  ^vitll  u  sunny  exposure,  constitute  tlie  appropriate  and: 
distinctive  pride ot"  the  vaunted  Crimean  scenery.  It  is  wcl!  known 
that  in  llie  delicious  climate  of  ihis  conllned  Imt  liighly  favoured  dis- 
trict, the  richest  vegetable  piodnctions  of  the  south,  the  vine,  the 
tig,  and  the  olive,  not  oidy  Honiish  in  a  ctdtivatcd  state,  but.grovif 
wild  among  the  rocks.  The  scarlet  pomegranate  spreads  its  superb 
blossoms,  and  matures  its  fruit  literally  by  the  way-side.  The 
large  black  mulberry-tree  attains  a  size  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  *  is  remarkable,'  says  Mrs.  llolderness,  '  for  its  luxuri- 
ance and  the  perfection  of  its  fruit.'  At  Siuicus,  the  bay  (iaurus* 
nobilis)  farms  a  stem  no  less  than  thirteen  feet  in  circutnference, 
and  a  single  walnut-tiee  at  Sudac  produces,  on  Jiu  average^  a  crop 
of  40,000  yearly.  Even  the  apple  of  the  Crimea  requires  the 
chartered  aid  of  no  horticultural  society  to  make  it  one  of  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  fruits  in  the  world,  and  maintains  a  suc- 
cessful conipelition  with  tliose  of  England  and  Amerka,  in  the 
desserts  of  St,  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Nor  are  the  more  ex- 
posed situations  and  luss  genial  soil  of  the  surrounding  hills  un- 
furnished with  some  of  the  most  graceful  species  of  European 
plants,  the  delicate  and  esteemed  inhabitants  of  our  English  nur- 
sery grounds  and  shrubberies.  Among  the  oaks  and  dwarf  elms 
of  whicli  the  moinitain  forests  chiefly  consist,  are  found  the  tur- 
pentine-tree, the  wild  medlar,  two  kinds  of  3uniach,t  and  the  cor- 
nelian cherry.  The  pimis  vtarithna  thrives  under  the  elite's  of  the 
Criu  Metopon,  and  \\ni  ju it i perns  oxycednis  on  the  coast  between 
Sudac  and  Alushta.  'i'he  brushwood  on  Cape  Ayoudagh  is 
mixed  with  bushes  of  the  urhiif/ta  nndrachue;  and  the  warm  lime- 
stone rocks  between  that  promontory  and  the  village  of  Yoursouf, 
are  in  many  places  enlivened  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  blad- 
der senna,  (co/ff/fu  arhurva,)  and  the  bright  red  berries  of  the  py- 
racantha.  Resembling  the  finest  parts  of  Homcliuand  the  Morea 
in  many  circumstances  of  its  productions  and  climate,  the  scenery 
of  the  Tauric  coast  diflers  rliieHy  from  that  of  the  Greek  penin- 
sula in  the  more  conlined  diniensious,  yet  livelier  appearance  of 
its  habitable  and  cultivated  ground.  Unlike  the  large  open  plains 
which  occur  near  the  shores  of  the  i^geiui,  covered  occasionally, 
it  is  true,  with  a  slovenly  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  or  maize,  but  more 

•  French  travellers  arc  well  kiiovn  ta  be  subject  to  [jal|iitiition3,  to  which  less  sensi- 
tive constitutions  are  not  liaUle.  M.  Ueiiiilj-  I'xpcriciRcd  a  regular  pnrfnysm  af  tlii» 
sort,  at  the  sight  of  a  laurel  in  the  Crimea.  '  La  vuc  Ac  K^i  iirlire  rrparla  ina  pctis^e 
■rersaia  palric;  une  larmc  {rulteiukiiscmciit  mouiila  nm  ]};itip"iere,  jc  suageai  au  It^ros 
qui  gonvenicia  Frantf,  je  nic  nippellai  ses  viLtiiirt-s,  jf  siniis  uii  inoiivcincat  cl'orgueil, 
et  la  joie  .succWa  dans  inun  cu-ur  au  sciiliimint  peiiiljiL'  qui  fojiprcssait !' — V«*jagi-  tn 
Orime'r,  88. 

^  Rhus  cotitiuiand  E.  corinriti. 
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frequently  with  pardied  grass,  thistles,  and  desolation,  the  steep 
and  narrow  Crimean  vallies  are  little  better  in  themselves  than 
mere  mountain  defiles,  but  are  tilled  completely,  from  side  to  side, 
with  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  always  dothed,  during 
the  hottest  months  of  summer,  with  the  most  brilliant  and  refresh- 
ing verdure.  Sometimes,  as  at  Parthenit,  the  low  houses  of  the 
Tartars  are  altogedier  hidden  under  the  spreading  boughs  and 
thick  foliage  of  overshadowhig  walnut-trees.  At  other  places, 
tbcy  are  concealed  in  the  same  manner  by  vines  and  cherry>trees, 
or  their  site  is  pointed  out  by  scattered  groups  of  gigantic  Lorn- 
bardy  poplars  which  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Genor 
ese.  In  all,  however,  the  environs  of  habitation  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  an  uniform  and  splendid  attire  of  the  most  luxuriant 
green,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  graver  colours  of  the 
gray  rocks  and  darkly  wooded  hills  with  which,  on  three  sides, 
they  are  closely  and  abruptly  surrounded.  Among  these  *  emerald 
gems  of  the  eastern  world,'  Mrs.  Holdemess  gives,  perhaps,  a 
just  preference  to  the  delightful  situations  of  Lumbal,  Aloupka, 
and  Nikita.  The  first  of  these  beautiful  vallies  derives  its  prin^ 
dpal  charm  from  the  pleasing  curve  of  its  small  rocky  bay,  and 
firom  its  neighbourhood  to  the  remarkable  headland  of  Ayoudagh. 
The  village  of  Aloupka  has  a  sublime  and  unrivalled  background 
in  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  Criu  Metopon,  and  the  scenery 
of  Nikita,  rich  and  magnificent  by  nature,  is  rendered  doubly  in< 
teresting  by  the  large  garden  which  has  lately  been  formed  by 
the  Rusjsian  government  on  its  warm  and  sheltered  terraces,  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  encouraging  and  extending  the  cultivation 
of  fruit-trees  in  the  peninsula.  Laudahunt  alii — the  larger  and 
more  open  vallies  of  Simeus,  Yalta,  or  Alushta;  but  where  all  are 
beautiful,  selection  is  difficult  and  ungracious,  and  we  willingly 
subscribe  to  the  more  comprehensive  admiration  with  which  Dr.> 
Clarke  embraces  the  whole  coast : — 

'  If  there  exist  upon  earth,'  says  he,  '  a  terrestrial  paradise,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  district  intervening  between  Kutchukkoy  and  Sudac, 
along  the  south-coast  of  the  Crimea.  Protected  by  encircling  Alps 
from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and  open  on!}'  to  those  breeaea 
which  are  wafted  from  the  south,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage 
of  climate  and  situation.  Continual  streams  of  crystal  water  pour  down 
from  the  mountains  upon  their  gardens,  where  every  species  of  fruit 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  many  that  are  not,  attain  the  highest 
perfection.  Neither  unwholesome  exhalations,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor 
venomous  insects,  nor  poisonous  reptiles,  nor  hostile  neighbours,  infest 
their  blissful  territor}'.  The  life  of  its  inhabitants  resembles  that  of  the. 
golden  age.  The  soil,  like  a  hot-bed,  rapidly  puts  forth  such  variety  of 
spontaneous  produce,  that  labour  becomes  merely  an  amusing  exercise. 
Peace  and  plenty  crown  their  board  ;  while  the  repose  they  so  much 

admire 
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atlmirc  is  only  intcniipled  by  liiirmlcss  llitinder  reverberating  in  rocks 
above  them,  or  by  the  murmur  ol  the  wavt-s  upon  the  beach  below,' — 
ii.  262, 

The  male  Tartar  inhabitaivla  of  this  varied  land,  comprising 
the  lowlauders  of  tlie  stepp,  as  well  as  the  niountaiiieers,  are  esti' 
mated  at  lBfi,000.     If  this  statement  be  correct,  and  it  is  given 
on  official  aiitliority,  it  appears  that  the  Tartar  population  is  once 
more  on  tlie  increase, since,  at  the  hegiiming  of  tlie  present  century, 
this  portion  of  it  was  found  only  to  amount  to    120,(K>J.     Pre- 
viously to  that  period,  it  had  suffered  considerable  diminution  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  emigrations  whicli  followed  the  Rus- 
sian conquest.     Mrs.  Holdcrness  divides  the  nation  into  three 
principal  classes,  1st,  the  murzas,  or  noblemen;  tidly,  the  mullas, 
or  priests;  and,  3dly,  the  peasantry.    The  ekiatcnce  of  the  first  of 
these  orders,  viz.  of  an  hereditarif  nabUitif,  is  one  of  the  many  very 
remarkable  points  of  difference  between  the  polity  of  the  Tartars 
and  of  the  Turks-     In  Turkey,  a  title  is  merely  an  appendage  of 
office,  not  descending  to  the  second  generation.     The  son  of  a 
Pasha  is,  indeed,  sometimes  called  Pasha,  being  allowed  the  ap- 
pellation by  courtesy ;  but  his  rank  always  ceases  with  the  life  or 
employment  of  his  father,  and  his  quota  of  tails  is  inferior.     The 
title  of  Emir  and  its  concomitant  green  turban  are  hereditary,  it 
is  true,  both  in  the  male  and  female  lines;  but  these  honours,  at- 
tached to  the  blood  of  Mahomet,  are  at  present  too  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  barbers  and  bakers  of  the  bazar  to  accord,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  with  any  notion  of  aristocratical  distinction.    The 
Tartar  murzas,  on  the  contrary,  are  strictly  gentlemen  by  birth, 
property,  and  consideration.     The  state  of  the  Tauric  peerage^  at 
the  commencemertt  of  the  present  century,  may  be  collected  from 
the  M'ork  of  Pallas,  (xi.  344.)  whence  it  appears  that  the  Tartar  no- 
blesse in  his  tinie  consisted  of  seven*  more  ancient  and  kistoriral 
families,  in  several  of  which  the  title  of  Bey  pertained  by  right  to 
the  eldest  individual ;  and  eight  others  of  less  account,  the  members 
of  which  were  simply  denominated  murza.     The  descendants  of 
public  officers  are  likewise  permitted  to  assume  the  same  titular 
appellation,  but  are  looked  upon  as  parvenus  by  the  older  nobi- 
lity, and  regarded  as  an  Inferior  race.     The  premier  peer  (if  M'e 
may  borrow  the  terra)  is  an  elderly  gentleman  named  iVtay  Murza, 
who  is  Bey  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Shirins,  the  only  one 
which,  under  the   dominion  of  the  Khans,  had  the  privilege  of 
intermarrying  with   the  Ghereis,      Undeterred,  or  perhaps  em- 
boldened, by  this  remarkable  right,  they  have  proved  themselves, 

•  De  Tott  rni'Titiona  only  five  of  tbcie,  but  we  prefer  the  more  rccetil  and  iccurafe 
BUthoril?  of  PGd{». 

from 
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from  the  earliest  times,  tiie  most  discontented  and  refractory  of  x 
tutHbuIent  and  almost  independent  aristocracy,  have  coEutequentlj 
assumed  the  reputation  of  being  champions  of  the  nobles  and 
people,  and  hiive  even  given  their  name  to  a  conspicuiQiis  moun- 
tain in  the  neighjjpiourhQod  of  Karasubazar,  where,  mo.unted.and 
armed  at  the  pe&d  of  their  retainers,  they  were  accustomed  to 
meet  in  treasQnaol^  deliberation  on  the  slightest  occasion  of 
disagreement  with  the  Khan.  The  JVlurzas,  since  the  conquest, 
have  sunk,  of  course,  into  comparative  insignificance,  but  many 
of  them  retain  a  large  share  of  their  former  property  and  have 
considerable  influence  among  their  own  countrymen. 

The  mul/a  is  in  most  cases  the  only  inhabitant  of  a  Tartar  vil- 
lage who  is  master  of  the  abstruse  art  of  reading;  b«  is  even 
more  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  this  exclusive  accompUsW- 
ment  than  by  the  white  fillet  which  he  binds  round  his  head^ 
Lest  the  reader,  however,  should  be  misled  by  this  remark  to  ajt- 
tribute  to  him  too  large  a  share  of  learning,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain,  that  though  called  upon  to  read  he  is  by  uo  means  re- 
quired to  understand ;  the  office  of  the  mosque  being  performed 
in  the  original  Arabic,  which  he  seldom  is  able  to  interpret.  The 
village  mullas  of  the  Crimea  are  generally  decently  behaved  and 
respectable  men,  a  little  too  much  given  to  sell  charms  for  the 
ague,  but  living,  for  the  most  part,  among  their  neighbours  a 
quiet  and  charitable  life,  the  arbitrators  as  well  as  curates  of  th.ei/ 
sequestered  vallies,  and  frequently  possessing,  in  addition  to  these 
weighty  charges,  the  sinecure  office  of  parish  schoolmaster. 

The  Tartvir  peasants  are  chiefly  supported  by  pastoral  and  agiU 
cultural  occupations,  and  by  gardening.  Possessed  in  general  of 
no  right  or  property  in  the  soil,  they  are  permitted  to  reside  ;Oii, 
the  estate  of  some  landed  proprietor,  (who  is  usually  a  Rusa^au 
or  German  absentee,  and  more  rarely  a  Tartar  niurza,)  with  th]^ 
privilege  of  grazing  all  their  horses,  cattle,  &c.  on  his  open  pas- 
tures, in  return  for  which  each  male  gives  him  annually  eight  days 
labour.  In  cases  where  the  peasant  undertakes  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  he  gives  one-tenth  of  the  produce  as  rent  to  his  landlord; 
and  for  hay,  likewise,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  season, 
he  pays  one-third  or  one-half. 

'  In  the  simple  life  of  the -Tartars/  says  our  author,  *  much  may 
be  traced,  of  similarity,  with  tbqsi^  recorded  in  the  earliest  a^es  ofScrip^. 
ture  history.  Their  riches  cpnsist  now,  .as  was  usual  then,  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  in  the  number  of  their  families.  Many  also  of  their  domestic . 
habits  are  the  Same.'  ••...'  Exchange  is  still  the  medium  of  purchase, 
and  money  is  but  iseldom  required  or  produced  in  bargains  made  be- 
tween one  Tartiar  and  un'olher,  since  they  look  with  far  more  anxious 
eye?,  on  the  expenditure  of  a  single  petack,  than  at  the  cost  of  ten  or 

twenty 
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twenty  roubles  if  negociated  by  way  of  exchangf.  Poor  Tairlars^  like 
Jncob,  serve  ail  apprenticeslii[>  for  tiieir  wives,  and  are  then  ailinitied  as 
a  part  of  ihe  iHinily.' — p.  (j. 

The  first  remark  whicli  must  occur  to  every  one  wlio  attends 
to  the  manners  of  the  uioderu  Tartars,  and  com  pares  them  with 
those  of  their  forefathers,  in  the  extraordinary  aUeratioii  whicli 
they  have  undergone  since  the  days  of  Uatou  and  even  of 
Mengli  Gherei.  Their  character,  indeed,  seems  not  to  have 
submitted  to  those  more  ordinary  moditications,  v^hich  so  fre- 
quently affect  tlie  liahits  of  otlier  nations,  but  to  have  passed  ut 
once  from  tlie  ne  pita  tti(ru  of  restless  ferocity,  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  passive  indolence.  Instead  of  the  Kaptjack  biitcheis 
oi  Souzdal,  Vladimir,  and  Kieft";  instead  even  of  the  *  Krym/ 
who,  at  a  less  remote  period,*  iired  Moscow,  and  '  sent  the  liusse 
Ktnpei'or  u  knife,  as  was  said,  to  sticke  himself  withall,'  we  find, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  centuries,  '  a  quiet  harmless  race, 
not  ^iven  tu  vioL'/ue  or  oftnn  pht/tdeiy'f  remai kable  for  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity,  *  deeming  it  their  i^reatcst  happiness  to 
sit  still,  to  smoke,  and  to  sleep,  having  nothing  to  employ  their 
thoughts  and  as  little  as  possible  to  do.":]:  A  change  to  atl  ap' 
]iearanee  so  coni[vletc  is  not,  we  think,  altogether  to  be  accomitotl 
for  by  the  luxurious  enjuymeiit,  during  several  ages,  of  a  rich  and 
productive  country  like  the  Crimea,  nor  by  the  lulling  effects  of 
the  Mahometan  itligion,  after  its  first  fanaticism  has  evaporated, 
though  both  these  causes  have  undoubtedly  had  a  share  in  the 
operation.  More  in  this  case  is,  we  suspect,  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  utter  t;xliMCtion  of  military  power  and  military  feelinjj 
among  tins  branch  of  the  Tartar  nation,  and  to  the  depressed  and 
feeble  state  of  llieir  present  political  siliialion.  *  Deprived  of 
their  arms,'  says  M.  lieuiSly,  *  they  have  hist  the  habit  of  ushig 
them.'  Ueduced  to  a  small  and  iiistgnihcaiit  tribe,  delaclied  from 
their  kinsmen  and  natural  allies,  and  witliout  a  hope  of  ever 
Striking  again  a  successful  blow  for  tiieir  own  inuepeiulence,  they 
seem  to  have  turned  away  their  thoughts  in  despair  from  the 
more  active  occupations  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  have  fallen  at 
once  into  a  state  of  peaceful;  and  unresisting  apathy^  which  hardly 
requires  any  assistance  from  ojiium.  Moreover,  it  sliuulil  be 
remeinbereti,  that  when  we  contemplate  them  ?/o?f^  tliey  are  <vf 
houte  and  in.  the  mid.st  of  iheir  families,  where  they  never  have 
exhibited  any  of  those  barhanuvs  excesses,  which  have  charac- 
terised their  Iransaciious  tihumd.  Allowing,  indeed,  fi»r  an  accu- 
mulation of  very  natural  eu/nti,  we  arc  sliougty  disposeil  to  believe, 
ihat  they  never  diftered  very  widely,  under  their  own  vines  and 
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fig-trees,  from  the  good  creatures  descnb)ed  by  Mrs.  Holdemess. 
fironiovius,  who  resitted  athong  diem  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 
ambassador  from  Stephen,  king  of  Poland,  describes  diem  in  terms 
which,  with  some  few  exceptions,  might  be  used  at  the  present 
day.  He  represents  them,  for  instance,  as  courteous  and  friendly 
to  wayfarers  and  strangers,  lamienting,  at  the  same  time,  as 
much  as  our  anthor  can  do,  that  '  the  ^eatest  part  of  them  are 
always  idle ;'  but  qualifying  this  less  creditable  constituent  of  their 
character,  by  makmg  honourable  mention  of  their  *  peaceableness/ 
*  They  are  far,'  says  he,  *  from  controversies,  criminations,  jus- 
tices, unnecessary  and  personal  brawlings,  envy,  hatred,  filthy 
excess,  luxury,  and  ambition  in  their  victuals  and  array.  1  abode 
there  nine  months,  neither  heard  I  criminal  or  civil  act  to  have 
happened  among  Uiem,  or  any  composition  by  reason  of  enmity.** 
All  this  too  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  Tartars,  *  fierce  by 
nature,  hardy  and  bloody,'  were  in  the  annual  habit  of  making 
those  atrocious  incursions  into  the  Russian  territory,  of  which,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  special  business  was  to  carry 
off  little  boys  and  girls.  *  To  this  purpose,'  says  the  Doctor, 
'  they  take  with  them  great  baskets,  made  like  bakers'  panniers, 
to  carry  them  tenderiy,  and  if  any  of  them  happen  to  tire  or  to 
be  sick  on  the  way,  they  dash  him  against  the  ground  or  some 
tree,  and  so  leave  him  dead.'i*  A  combination,  like  this,  of  inhu- 
manity in  war,  with  hospitality  and  hotihommie  at  home,  is  no 
very  unusual  or  incredible  phaenomenon  in  the  history  of  uncivi- 
lized tribes.  But  whatever  alteration  they  may  have  undergone 
in  other  respects,  one  national  propensity  remains,  in  which  the 
modem  Tartars  have  preserved,  unsuspected  and  undiminished, 
the  full  force  of  their  hereditary  character.  Deficient  in  the 
energy  iVhich  prompts  to  active  violence,  in  pilfering  they  are  as 
unrivalled  as  ever.  The  produce  of  the  orchard  and  bee-garden 
are  never  safe,  and  horse-stealing  is  a  flourishing  trade.  Even 
their  friend,  Broniovius,  is  obliged  to  admit  this  foible;  indeed  so 
firequent  in  ancient'times  were  their  attacks  upon  the  live  stock  of 
the  Russians,  that,  as  Fletcher  (c.  ly.)  tells  us,  the  borderers  of 
those  parts  were  at  last  compelled  to  vest  their  farming  capital 
almost  exclusively  in  large  herds  of  swine,  by  which  ingenious 
expedient  they  drew  a  cordon  of  pork  from  one  side  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  other,  and  thus  effectually  succeeded  in  paralysing  the 
assaults  of  the  conscientious  disciples  of  the  Koran. 

In  all  points  connected  with  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of 
religion,  as  well  as  in  many  particulars  of  their  domestic  manners, 
the  Tartars,  as  might  Be  expected,  closely  resemble  their  neigh- 

*  Parchas,  ih.  639.        f  Letcher's  Treatise  of  Boisia,  1^8.  c.  19. 
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bours  the Tuiks.  Polygamy,  however,  is  leas  commonly  practised 
among  tlicm,  partly  from  economical  motives  and  partly  from  a 
characteristic  love  of  peace  and  quiet,  '  In  cases  where  husbands 
have  two  or  more  wives,  separate  apartments  and  separate  esta- 
blishments must  be  given  them;  they  will  never  consent  to  live 
together,  and  always  regard  each  other  with  feelings  of  hatred^ 
jealousy,  and  pride.'  Of  the  state  of  the  female  department  of  a 
Tartar  memige,  much  new  information  is  afforded  by  the  work 
before  us ;  for  with  the  advantage  of  a  lady,  instead  of  a  philo- 
sopher, for  our  guide,  we  are  not  turned  back  from  the  door  even 
of  the  harem,  but  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  very  clear  and  curious 
notion  of  the  interior  of  that  forbidden  sanctuary.  The  Murza 
ladies,  if  we  may  trust  the  report  of  Mrs,  Holderness,  are  rarely 
handsome,  but  endeavour  to  supply,  in  the  barbarous  magniticence 
of  their  habiliments,  what  is  wanting  iii  personal  beauty.  Their 
fashions  are  in  general  copied  from  the  Turkish,  and  like  the 
women  of  all  eastern  nations,  they  are  *  very  fond  of  showy 
colours  and  gilding  in  tlieir  dress  as  well  as  in  the  decoration  of 
their  apartments.'  Stiff  with  brocade,  weighed  down  with  neck- 
laces of  money,  collars  of  silver  and  bracelets  of  gold,  each  finger 
loaded  with  a  multitude  of  rings  of  every  material,  from  lead  to 
jewels,  a  Tartar  wife  passes  her  dull  and  monotonous  exist- 
ence in  embroidering  napkins  and  towels,  and  varying  her  finery 
for  the  gratilleatiuii  of  a  single  pair  of  eyes,  unfurnished  with 
any  atom  of  instruction  which  might  occupy  or  amuse  lier 
mind — and  not  always  without  suspicion  of  the  itch.  Married 
women  are  allowed  to  paint  tlieir  faces  both  white  and  led,  a  pro- 
cess which  they  execute  with  little  skill  on  a  bad  ground;  those 
who  are  unmarried  are  denied  this  high  privilege,  but  may  stain 
their  fingers  and  toe-nails  with  kna.  The  rooms  of  the  harem 
swarm  with  fleas,  but  in  other  respects  are  tolerably  comfortable, 
and  are  ornaraeuled  with  specimens  of  the  needle-work  of  its  in- 
mates. On  occasion  of  a  wedding  they  hang  the  chemises  of 
the  bride  roimd  the  walls,  forming,  as  Mrs.  Holderness  justly 
remarks,  '  an  extraordinary  sort  of  tapestry.'  Their  diversions, 
as  might  be  guessed,  are  few  and  not  lively.  The  gayest  and 
most  popular  is  swinging,  which  they  practise  with  all  the  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  of  children,  and  were  surprised  that  Mrs.  Holder- 
ness did  not  join  them.  So  great  an  indulgence  as  this,  however, 
is  only  granted  at  the  feast  of  Bairam ;  but  at  other  seasons,  if  a 
piper  should  arrive,  they  are  sometimes,  as  an  extraordinary 
favour,  permitted  to  look  down,  from  a  lofty  latticed  gallery,  on 
the  men  who  are  dancing  in  the  court.  The  Tartars  are  a  good- 
natured  race,  and  unhappy  marriages  are  said  to  be  rare  among 
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them,  but  the  doDaestic  despot  keeps  up  the  forms  of  .state  to  a '. 
greater  degree  than  we  were  aware  of. 

*  When  a  murM.  visits  the- apartments  of  his  women,  tliey  all  rise  on  - 
his  entrance  and  again  when  he  leaves  it,  although  he  comes  and  goes 
very  frequently.     This  ceremonious  mark  of  respect  is  never  omitted 
even  by  the  wife^  or  by  any  other  of  the  females,  except  they  be  very 
old  women,  who,  on  account  of  their  age,  are  excused.' — p.  21. 

Next  to  his  harem  in  the  afTectiuus  of  a  Tartar  is  that  favourite 
of  his  fathers,  the  horse.  The  taboonsy  or  studs,  of  some  of  the 
murzas,  are.  still,  it  appears,  very  considerable,  and  maintained: 
more  from  traditional  habit  than  from  any  view  to  utility  or  profit. 

*  That  belonging  to  Yie  Yie  Murza,  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 

.  hood,  consists  of  noless  than  300  mares.   They  appear  to  have  no  idea  of 

deriving  any  fixed  revenue  from  breeding  these  animals,  nor  indeed  any 

advantage,  that  I  could  understamt,  from  keeping  so  many.    I'beir  pride 

is  gratified  by  the  number  of  their  taboon,  and  they  never  part  with  any 

till  the  want  of  a  little  money  compels  them The  native  horses 

of  the  country  are  small  and  ill-looking.  The  Tartars  usually  ride 
them  in  an  amble,  arid  this  is  the  only  pace  which  they  go  well. 
Nothing  can  be  more  slight  and  rapid  than  their  method  of  breaking 
them  in.  Having  ensnared  the  animal  by  means  of  a  rope  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  light  pole,  they  tie  a  halter  round  his  neck,  so  tight  that 
there  seems  to  be  danger  of  strangling  him,  and  in  this  manner  they, 
pull  him  about  for  some  few  minutes,  till  they  consider  hiin  subdued  ;' 
he  is  then  mounted  and  soon  becomes  tractable.' .  . .  .  •  Some  few  Cir- 
cassian horses  are  imported,  but  there  are  not  many  proprietors  in  the 
Crimea,  who  will  put  themselves  to  the  expense  of  bu}ing  them.  They 
are  remarkably  fine  animals,  and  are  sold  at  from  200  to  500  roubles';- 
while  those  of  the  country  may  generally  be  bought  for  forty  roubles, 
or  about  two  pounds  sterling.' — p.  131. 

The  Crimean  dinner  tables  are,  it  seems,  no  longer  supplied 
with  entrees  of  these  cheap  but  noble  quadrupeds,  and  the  Tartai's 
had  even  the  hardihood  to  deny  to  Mrs.  Holderness,  that  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  horse-flesh  was  ever  practised  by  their  nation^ 
While  we  cordially  congratulate  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
Crimea  on  the  advancement  in  deceocy  which  this  disclaimer 
denotes,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  them,  that  their 
assertion  to  our  author  is  totally  unsupported  by  fact  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Crim  of  former  days 
was  less  eguivorous  than  the  rest  of  his  race.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  admission  of  the  resident  Broniovius,  who  says,  *  they  feed 
on  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  unprofitable  for  burthen,  and  kill 
them  when  they  are  about  to  die,'  the  good  old  English  evi- 
dence of  Fletcher  is  so  direct  and  positive,  that  we  are  induced 
to  extract  the  passage  at  length.  *  When  the  emperor,'. he  telU 
us,  *  hath  any  use  of  them,  (i.  e.  of  the  Dukes  or  Murzas,)  to 
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serve  in  his  wars,  they  are  bound  to  come  aitd  to  bring  Miilt 
thcni  their  solditTs  to  a  cetlaiu  iiitiuber,  every  man  with  his  two 
horse  at  the  \v.iv:.\.\  the  one  to  ride  on,  ihc  olhtr  to  kilJ,  w]jcn  it 
Cometh  to  his  turn  to  liave  his  horse  cat.  For  thdr  cfuef  v'u- 
ttiat  is  funst'-Jie^/i,  vvhich  they  eat  without  bread,  or  any  other 
thing  wiih  it.  So  that  if  a  Tartar  be  taken  by  a  [iuus,  he  shall 
be  sure  lightly  (convaionly)  to  find  a  hone-leg,  or  some  other  part 
of  him,  at  his  saddle  bow.  This  last  year,  when  I  was  at  the 
Mosko,  came  in  one  Kiriach  Morsey,  nephew  to  the  emperor  of 
the  Chrimif  Uiat  now  is,  (, whose  father  was  emperor  before,)  ac- 
companied with  3(K)  TartaiSj'  and  his  two  wives,  whereof  one 
was  his  brother's  widow  ;  where  being  entertained  in  very  good 
sort  after  the  Russ  manner,  he  bad  sent  unto  his  lodging  for  his 
welcome,  to  be  made  ready  for  his  supper  and  his  companies, 
ftco  verif  tar^t  and  fat  hnneSf  ready  IJayed  in  a  sled,  (sledge.) 
Thet/  prefer  ii  hejhre  other  Jlt'nh,  because  ihe  meat  is  stronger, 
as  they  say,  than  beef,  mutton,  and  such  like.'  (c.  1 9.)  In  more 
modern  limes,  De  Tott's  '  Souperrraiment  Mit'tlnire,'  will  occur 
to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  ;  and  even  as  recently  as  the 
year  1803,  when  M.  Heutlly  paid  a  visit  to  the  brother  of  Atay 
Mnrza,  that  nobleman,  he  says,  regaled  him  with  the  fiesh  of  a 
young  mare,  which  he  slaughtered  in  honour  of  his  arrival.* 
Lastly,  should  it  be  (dijected,  tliat  in  the  lighter  sort  of  travels 
such  anecdotes  are  not  always  to  be  taken  tout  botmemenl ;  the 
testimony  of  M,  Reuilly  may  be  .satisfactorily  confirmed  by  refe- 
rence to  the  conclusive  authority  of  l-'allas.|- 

Not  hippophdgi/  alone,  bnt  falconry  and  archery,  two  other 
favourite  diversions  of  the  earlier  "^Fartars,  have  shared,  widrin 
these  few  years,  the  same  fate  as  tlsewhcje,  and  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  Crinua.  M.  Reuilly  describes  his  friend  Atay 
Murza  as  excelling  in  toxophilito  pursuits,  and  has  introduced  a 
vignette  in  wliich  ho  himself  is  represented  as  receiving  from  his 
host  a  complete  archer's  eqnipmcnt.  *  Acceptcz,'  said  the  old 
bey,  *  cot  arc  et  ce  oarquois  rempli  de  Heches;  puissent  elles 
abattre  tous  vos  euneniis  !*  Mrs.  Holderness  observed  only  one 
bow  during  the  whole  oi'  her  residence  in  the  peninsula,  and  even 
this  appears,  from  the  account  she  gives  of  it,  to  have  been  pre- 
served as  an  object  of  curjosity.  The  characteristic  amusement 
'of  hor.se-racing,  however,  is  still  practised  with  considerable 
eagerness,  and  is  seldom  omilled  on  occasions  of  festivity,  of 
whicli  it  forms  a  very  principal  feature. 

•  '  A  niiiii  iirriv^c  clit'z  k-  iieic  il'titiiyni^Tza,  ce  jjrince  nie  dit:  Soyet  le  bipn  venu. 
J'ai  iibattii  (lue)  \ine  jt-uiie  jujpent  a  In  iiouvclJu  do  votre  arrivte.  L'inlcrprete  qui 
in':i('.c(ini|)a^ii:>'it  iiic  Til  uLscrver  qtip*  Jc  recevBU  cic  lu^n  tiSte  ta  plua  grande  marline 
d'eslinic' — Reuilhi,  157. 

t  ii.  359. 
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*  Th^  have  no  stated  course/  says  Mrs.  Holdemess, '  and  run  to  no 
stated  distance.  The  manner  in  which  the  race  is  condacted  is  as  fol- 
lows :  one  party,  holding  a  handkerchi<^(the  prize  contended  for)  in  his 
mouth,  sets  off  at  fall  speed,  followed  by  one,  two,  or  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty  others.  He  who  overtakes  the  first,  snatches  the  prize,  and  is 
in  like  manner  pursued  by  the  rest,  who  all  endeavour  to  get  possession 
of  the  handkerchief,  or  at  any  rate  to  prevent  the  rider  who  bears  it, 
jfh>m  effecting  his  return  to  the  spectators.  It  becomes  the  property  of 
hini  who  retains  it  till  he  can  contrive  to  reach  the  horses  of  those  who 
^re  engaged  in  observing  the  contest.  Thus  the  race  is  shorter  or  longer, 
according  to  the  number  and  success  of  the  competitors;.  There  is  sure 
^  be  a  full  attendance  at  this  amusement,  whenever  it  may  occur,  but 
chiefly  at  their  weddings,  when  every  Tartar  who  possesses  a  tolerably 
good  horse,  considers  himself  called  upon  to  display  the  skill  of  the 
animal  and  his  own,  in  this  popular  and  national  diversion.' — p.  83. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept  in  those  parts  of  the  peninsula 
which  constitute,  or  border  on,  the  stepp,  and  the  listless  occupa- 
.tion  of  a  shepherd  is  (at  least  ui  fine  weather)  perhaps  the  most 
pongenial  of  any  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  nation.  Those 
Bocks  from  which  the  celebrated  gray  lambskins  are  derived,  only 
thrive  near  Kosloff  and  Kertch ;  in  other  places  a  few  merinos 
nave  been  introduced,  without  much  success ;  but  by  far  the 
commonest  species  to  be  met  with  in  the  Crimea  is  the  usual 
broad-tailed  sheep  of  the  east.  These,  during  the  summer,  find 
a  luxurious  sustenance  in  the  unlimited  pasturage  of  the  plain ; 
but  in  winter,  they  must  be  driven,  if  possible,  among  the  moun- 
tains, to  seek  shelter  fcoin  the  sudden  and  violent  snow  storms, 
([called  metel  by  the  Tartars,)  which  often  prevail  at  that  season. 
On  the  dreaded  appearance  of  these  well-known  drifts,  every 
animal  exposed  to  their  fury  gallops  off  with  impetuosity  before 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and  is  frequently  lost  in  the  pits  and  holes 
of  the  stepp,  or  sometimes  even  in  the  sea.  M.  Degonsoff  re- 
lates,* that,  in  1812,  during  a  met^  which  lasted  four  days,  no 
less  than  60,000  Ijead  of  cattle  were  destroyed  in  this  manner, 
in  a  single  aestuary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dneiper. 

*  Ka\  Si  Ktv  'ej  &vifiuv  ovirav  trXelerroy  Kpvos  ekdrj, 
iH  JUTTBc  dy^iTKOvras  iv  otpdaXfuTuriv  'iBoto, 
He  Koi  iifilovus,  5  &ypav\uv  ylvoe  oluv  V — Dionys.  Peri.  67O. 

We  learn  from  our  author,  that  on  occasions  of  this  nature, 
the  goats,  which  are  usually  kept  mixed  with  the  sheep,  are  said 
to  show  considerably  more  courage  than  the  latter  animals,  and 
are  sometimes  the  means  of  saving  the  whole  flock,  by  heading  it 
and  turning  it  from  the  danger. 


!^  De  Uk  CiviiiMdoQ  des  Tataies-Nogais,  p.  77. 
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When  an  unavuiduble  necessity  for  ihe  exerrion  of  digging 
becomes  apparent  to  the  mind  of  a  Tartar,  lie  cielibcrately  pro- 
ceeds to  take  a  »eat  upon  the  giound,  and  goes  lliroiigli  his  Job 
in  that  commodious  position.  From  t)ii>i  i^pccinicn  ot  their  acti- 
vity, an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  c|ualitications  of  this  peo])Je 
for  agricultural  pursuits^  concerning  their  proficiency  in  whicit 
^5everal  characteristic  details  are  furnished  by  the  work  before  us. 
Winter  wheat  of  a  bad  quality,  rye,  barley,  with  a  few  oats  and  a 
small  quantity  of  hcmj),  liax,  and  millet,  are  for  the  most  part, 
the  sole  articles  of  Tartar  tuUlviLtion.  They  have  no  idea  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  succession  of  crops,  and  uniformly 
'  sow  the  most  interior  sorts  af  grain  without  any  regard  to  the 
mixture  of  other  seeds  whicli  it  may  contain.  This  neglect  almost 
always  gives  them  an  abundant  crop  of  weeds  with  their  corn, 
which  they  would  rather  lose  altogether  than  be  at  the  trouble  of 
cleansing.'  Naturally  the  slowest  and  most  indolent  workmen  in 
the  world,  their  idleness  is  increased  both  ut  hay-time  and  harvest, 
by  a  ridiculous  custom  of  waiting  *  till  all  the  village  shall  have 
finished  cutting,  before  any  one  begins  to  carry  home  his  share.' 
Thus,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  the  most  active  and  industrious 
couie  worst  oiY,  and  a  premium  is  oft'ered  for  procrastination. 
1,5  Their  agricultural  ini|>lemenls  arc  as  rude  as  their  metliod  of 
using  them.  They  are  made  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  since 
irou  causes  the  heaviest  part  of  the  expense,  tlicy  employ  as  little 
as  possible  of  that  material  in  their  construction.'  So  wretched 
are  their  mills,  that  no  fine  Hour  is  to  be  met  with  that  has  not 
travelled  upwards  of  <HX>  miles  from  Moscow.  The  creaking  of 
llie  wheels  of  their  clumsy  waggons  is  sufticient  to  alarm  awliole 
district.  *  WJien  asked,'  says  our  author,  '  why  they  do  not 
prevent  this  annoyance  by  the  application  of  a  little  grease,  their 
usual  answer  is,  that  thetfate  mt  tiiii:ves,tiud  are  not  ashamed  that 
the  tivrld  sfiotifd  hear  of  their  moicmeuts.'  '  From  the  rude  and 
barbarous  form  in  whicii  their  ploughs  lue  constructed,  seven  pair 
of  oxen  are  often  retjuired  in  breaking  up  old  grass  land.'  They 
submit  these  animals  to  the  yoke  at  two  years  old,  and  work  them 
till  liiey  are  twenty,  making  use  of  them  for  every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural labour,  except  that  of  threshing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed by  horses.  A  few  buffaloes  are  kept  in  s<nne  places,  but 
seem  singularly  ill-adapted  to  the  climate.  The  Bactrian  camel 
is  more  hardy  and  serviceable,  but  is  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  isthmus, 

Herodotus  mentions,  that  the  savage  race  of  Tauri,  who  in- 
habited, ill  his  time,  the  mountains  of  this  peninsula,  were  accus- 
tomed to  fix  human  heads  on  poles,  as  imaginary  guardians  of 
Iheir  houses.  (Melp.  '255.)     It   would  scciu  that  the   Tartars, 

i  4  who 
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who  have  succeeded  to  their  poMbtBiom4"»tiHi«miiiteiwace  the 
practice  of  their  predecessors,  softening-  i^  botferer,  by  mibati* 
tutiog  the  skull  of  a  horse,  which  they  doiiMless  consider  aeftt 
in  valae.  Most  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Turkic  mbhle,  and 
many  that  were  never  h«aixl  of  by  thatpeeAle^-  send  their  terrors 
and  consolations  to  the  conviction  of  a^  Tartar,  end  are  hourly 
the  motives  of  his  most  deliberate  actions.  Should-  a  child  un- 
fortunately receive  a  glance  from  a  stranger,  the  poor  infent  must 
be  spit  upon  without  mercy,  to  avert  tiie  bad  consequences  of 
the  evil  eye.  If  a  horse  be  taken  ill,  they  tlurovr  eggs  in  his  face, 
or  tie  a  bag  of  millet  round  his  neck.  Ladies  walk  about  with 
written  conjurations  in  their  hair,  while  gentlemen  wear  them 
stitched  between  their  shoulders.  No  lartar  would  think  of 
leaving  home  on  a  Tuesday,*  *  for,'  said  one  of  them  to  Mrs^ 
Holderness,  '  I  once  began  a  journey  on  that  day,  and  lost  two 
horses  by  it,  so  that  I  would  not  run  the  risk  again  for  a  thousand 
roubles.'  Spirits  of  the  dead  are  more  Manageable  in  the  Cri- 
mea than  eIse>Vhere,  for  in  cases  where  they  are  troublesome 
to  the  living,  the  annoyance  is  removed  by  uncovering  the  grave^ 
and  either  shootiilg  the  body,  or  cutting  off  its  h«ad.  This 
is  evidently  the  old  story  of  the  Vampire  and  the  approved  mode 
of  dealing  wiUi  that  troublesome  visitor.  We  are  surprised,  tha^ 
with  guch  a  fund  of  credulity  at  command,  the  Tartars  have  no 
legendary  poetry.  They  have  not  even  the  usual  oriental  taste  for 
tales  of  necromancy  and  enchantment;  '  but,'  says  Mrs.  Holder- 
ness, '  they  are  fond  of  ghoft  sloiies,  and  the  >fact  of  the  devil 
walking  in  the  garden  at  Karagoss  is  «ot  doubted  by  any  one  of 
them.' 

On  the  political  situation  and  opinions  of  the*  Tartars,  our  au- 
thor furnishes  no  information,  and  we  infer  from  her  silence^  that 
political  opinions  do  not  exist;  we  are,  consequently,  unable 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  her  work  as  to  their  condition 
under  the  Russian  yoke.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  former 
conduct,  however,  the  government  at  present  seems  to  be  act- 
ing an  humane  and  judicious  part,  in  abandoning  to  them,  al- 
most exclusively,  the  occupation'  of  their  southern  vallies,  and 
thus  bringing  them  as  little  as  possible  into  contact  with  their 
Christian  masters.  Exempted  from  taxation  and  conscription  by 
express  capitulation,  they  are  placed,  as  to  these  points,  on  a  bet- 
ter footing  than  the  majority  of  their  Russian  fellow-subjects ; 
and,  excepting  from  the  temporary  exactions  of  some  traveller 

f  W«  sfqile  at  :this  vitliput  recollecting  the  many  persons  of  our  own  age  and 
country,  vriko  are  equally  supersiitiuus  as  to  the  ill  luck  of  conimcncini!  any  undertaking 
of  a  Friday.  ")|Yhen  tlie  Alceste  wAs  lost,  every  one  at  Porismuuth  cxduimed, '  t 
thought  w— sfa«  Mfled  on  a  Friday.' 

who 
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^vho' abttses  his  privileges^  we  believe  that  the  property  as  well  as 
persons  of  the  Tartars  arc,  in  ordiiiarj  circumstances,  tuitlis- 
turbeH.  It  is  chiefly  in  matters  of  jiuticial  procedure  that  they 
have  reason  to  desire  an  amendment ;  since  the  jiirisprndence 
of  the  Russians  invades  the  pocket  and  back  to  au  extent 
never  practised  by  the  Musniilmana.  The  decisionn,  under  the 
Khan,  were  prompt,  equitable,  and  unbought, — in  civil  cases  re- 
sembling arbitration  ;  and  even  the  baibarons  regulation  which 
caused  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  to  be  completed  by  the  hand 
of  the  injured  part\',  wore  a  rude  appearance  of  retributive  right, 
niiich  made  it  perhaps  less  oft'ensive  than  such  protracted  and 
^rrible  scenes  as  ihe  following  :— ' 

*  In  ihe  spiing  of  1818,  seven  Tartars,  who  had  been  foutu!  guilty  of 
various  robberies  ahd  mnrtlL-rs  in  ihe  districts  of  Akmetchel/nierKlosia, 
Kertch,  and  Purt  Patch,  were  ."-eiiteiictd  by  the  Riisisian  law  to  receive 
the  punishment  of  the  knout'  in  eacli  of  these  towns.  Having  first  un- 
dergone Ibis  dreadful  peiudty  at  Aknietchet,  they  were  comluctetJ  to 
TheodoEsiu,  heavily  ironed,  und  lodged  in  the  gaol  there  tilt  the  hour 
appointed  for  ihe  (logging.  Tliey  ^\cre  ihen  taken  lo  the  market- place, 
where  hundrc<ls  of  spectators  were  assembled  lo  witness  the  scene,  and 
frond  an  Englishman,  pieseiiton  that  occasion,  I  received  the  following 
account  r)f  the  transaction: — "  Tlie  culprits,  each  In  his  turn,  were 
fasteheil  to  an  inclined  post,  having  a  ring  at  the  top,  to  which  the  head 
was  su  tight !y  fixed,  hV  mcuns  of  a  roptr,  as  to  prevent  the  sutTerer  from 
cryinj!  our.  The  hands  were  closely  lied  on  either  side,  and  at  ihe 
bottom  were  two  rinos  for  ihe  t'eet,  which  were  in  like  manneraecured. 
The  back  wiis  then  biired,,  and  the  piaster  or  rag,  which  had  been  ap- 
plied after  the  previous  whipping,  was  torn  off.  The  Tartar  ^aceidalal, 
atleiuled  by  a  Turtar  [)riest,  next  advanced,  and  read  ainud  die  crimes 
for.  whiijh  tlie  ofleiiders  were  punibhed,  Itigether  with  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  This  took  up  nearly  half  an  hour.  The  knunt  has  a  very 
heavy  thong,  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  aiul  weighing  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  The  hish  is  <if  leather,  about  the  breadth  of  a  broad  tiipe  ;  the 
handle  is  about  tu'o  feet  long.  With  this  wea[)on,  the  execntioner  now 
iipprcniched,  and  giving  one  cut,  walked  back  again  to  the  distance  of 
about  forty  yards.  He  then  returned,  tlourishing  his  whip,  and  struck 
again,  till  the  appoitiled  number  of  strokes  was  given,  and  till  it  wjis 
certain  that  the  [joor  wretch  was  all  but  dead.  At  every  blow  the 
Idoud  spirted  from  llie  wound,  but  the  previous  prepaiatiou  prevented 
the  possibility  of  exclamatioti.  Each  one,  when  his  flogging  was 
dnished,  wan  unbound,  and  having  the  rag  replaced  on  his  back,  was 
removed  into  a  cart,  till  all  had  been  thus  disposed  of  j  having  witnessed 
the  sufferings  of  their  comrades,  and  endured  tlicir  own.  Before  they 
left  Theodosia,  one  of  tliem  <lied  ;  and  of  the  seven,  1  believe,  not  one 
Jived  to  undergo  the  whole  of  the  sentence."  ' — p.  89. 

•  'I'lu-  inie  proiiuraifilioM  of  this  word  would  iwrliaps  be  bciicf  rrprcstTittd  If  it 
were  BDcll  hnoot. 

It 


It  M  time,  we  think»  for  a  i;ovenin?qt,  so  wdU-  dmpomtA  asAte 
of  Alenn^K,  to  p«t  «•  cW^to  |iM>e.  -dwgwiting  mliihi>inn», 
wlucli,  whatever  mtty  be.  ^eir  iimnefUiite  effic«<^,  «aa  only  alti- 
tnatelj  tend  to  brut»liw  tbe  oainds  of  ihe  jpefCtaton,  «nd  e«alt,  by 
comparison)  the  more  merciful  dispen«afioii«  of  the  bastooiKk)^ 
the  cimeter,  and  the  bowstring ! 

Is  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Uolderness  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
•ssming  her,  that  her  volume  makeit  a  near  approximation  to  the 
sort  of  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  encourage  from  intelligent 
English  residents  abroad.  On  questions  connected  with  the 
maimers  of  foreign  nations^  we  consider  no  one  but  a  resident  to 
be  a  competent  witness.  A  traveller  may  describe  the  mountain* 
and  rivers  of  a  country,  its  theatres  and  galleries,  its  innkeepers 
and  postilions, — he  may  even,  in  the  civilized  capitals  of .  the 
west,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  modes  of  good  society ;  but  for  the 
<Mrdinary  life,  daily  habits,  and  household  opinions  of  the  great 
body  of  a  people, — for  all,  in  short,  which  is  really  national  in 
their  practice,  their  prejudices,  and  ways  of  thinking,  unless  he 
take  more  pains  than  are  usual  with  his  brethren,  he  must 
trust  to  the  information  of  a  resident.  This  necessity  is,  of 
course,  increased  an  hundredfold  in  those  eastern  countries  where 
the  language  is  of  difficult  attainment ;  and  where  whole  volumes 
have  been  seasoned  with  second-hand  intelligence,  gleaned  from 
domesticated  Franks.  These  latter,  therefore,  are  the  origuial 
authorities,  and  whenever  they  are  themselves  induced  to  publish 
dieir  remarks,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  a  few  sentences 
from  such  sources  are  worth  all  the  quartos  into  which  they  might 
be  dilated.  Such,  for  instance,  though  somewhat  too  diffuse  and 
tautological,  are  the  entertaining  letters  of  Mrs.  Tully,  and  such 
are  the  valuable  and  amusing  Memoranda,  subjoined  by  Mr. 
Turner  to  his  Travels  in  the  Levant.  Such  also  is  the  little  note- 
book before  us,  which  details,  in  few  words,  the  results  of  no 
common  experience,  and  wiUiout  any  pretension  to  authorship, 
or  evNi  regular  arrangement,  bears  every  where  the  stamp  of  good 
sense,  observation,  and  truth. 


Art.  VI. — Reliquia  Diluviana;  or  Observations  on  the  Organic 

Remains  contained  in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvial  Gravel, 

and  on  other  Geological  Phenomena,  attesting  the  /lotion  of  an 

Universal  Deluge.     By  the  Rev.  William  Bucklaud,  F.R.S. 

&c.    London.     1823. 

THHE  science,  as  it  is  perhaps  improperly  called,  of  Geology 

-*-.    differs  from  aU  other  science  in  one  material  respect.     It 

-contemplates  not  only  what  is,  but  what  has  been.    It.  em. 

braces 
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braces  ihe  history  of  our  globe  as  well  as  its  actual  composition ; 
it  endeavours  to  trace  the  succession  of  events  whicli  have  pre- 
ceded its  present  state ;  to  ascertain  not  only  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  but  the  causes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  physical 
connexion  of  those  changes,  and  to  determine  the  order,  the  time, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  effected. 

The  province  of  the  geologist  resembles  therefore  in  some 
respects  that  of  the  historian.  He  must  diligently  examine 
ancient  documents,  he  must  estimate  the  degree  of  credibility  that 
is  due  to  them,  he  must  compare  their  report  with  the  evidence 
of  actual  appearances,  and  must  not  even  neglect,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  proof,  the  feeble  and  uncertain  aid  of  oral  tradition. 
His  conclusions  concerning  remote  sujtiquity  will  even  then  amount 
to  probability  only,  or,  at  the  utmost,  to  what  is  called  moral  cer- 
tainty; and  tliey  will  always  lie  open  to  correction  and  progressive 
improvement,  in  proportion  as  new  information  may  be  obtained, 
without  calling  upon  ua  to  reject,  as  altogether  false  and  unworthy 
of  belief  the  testimony  which  had  been  before  employed  ;  and 
without  reflecting  discredit  or  contempt   upon  former  reason- 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  mixed  character,  that  so 
much  discord  has  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  geology.  Possessed 
as  we  are  of  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  creation  and  the  de- 
struction of  (he  habitable  globe,  an  account  which  themost  civilized 
nations  receive  as  of  divine  authority,  and  which  all  learned  meai 
admit  to  be  tlie  jnost  ancient  record  in  existence,  it  has  been  the 
exclusive  object  of  out  class  of  inquirers  to  comment,  as  it  were, 
upon  that  text,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  all  the  phe- 
nomena we  discover  may  have  been  produced  by  the  operations 
there  recorded.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  rejecting  this  evidence 
altogether,  have  confined  themselves  to  the  examination  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  applying  to  these  facts  the  laws  of  nature  as  far 
as  they  are  understood,  have  boldly  maintained  opinions  respecting 
the  history  of  the  globe,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  truth  of 
that  volume  in  whatever  way  interpreted. 

To  say  nothing  here  of  those  exploded  cosmogonies,  the  dreams 
of  pious  and  ingenious  men,  who,  without  investigation  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  earth,  spun  theories  out  of  their  own  brain, 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  the  latest 
and  by  far  the  most  respectable  of  the  first  class,  Catcott.  In 
his  treatise  on  the  Deluge  there  is  evidence  of  a  strong  spirit  of 
inquiry,  much  knowledge  in  detail,  and  considerable  sagacity  in 
combining  and  reasoning  upon  the  minute  circun>.stanccs,  which 
prove  the  universal  action  of  the  deluge  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  too  was  not  ignorant  of  the  vast  store  of  organic  sub- 
stances 
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stances  deeply  imbedded  ciren  in  the  hardest  strata;  of  the  suc- 
cessive depositions  of  these  strata,  and  the  various  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  which  they  exhibit.  Yet  chained  to  his  hypothesis,  that 
all  these  phenomena  are  the  effects  of  that  single  catastrophe, 
\ui  is  driven  to  adopt  the  absurd  conclusion,  that  the  whole  crust 
of  the  globe  was  then  dissolved  into  a  soft  pulp,  which  gradually 
hardened  again  and  inclosed  those  remains  in  the  several  strata 
as  they  happened  to  be  dispersed  through  the  waters  of  the  deluge; 
not  offering  a  syllable  to  explain  how  the  same  process,  which, 
according  to  him,  reduced  the  solid  rocks  and  even  metallic  in- 
struments* to  a  fluid,  yet  spared  not  only  bones  and  teeth,  but  all 
the  myriads  of  animal  exuviae  preserved  as  we  find  them  even  in 
their  tinest  and  most  delicate  forms. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  abortive  attempts  of  the 
friends  of  religion  was  to  encourage  desertion  into  the  ranks  of 
^he  enemy.  Disgusted  by  such  preposterous  reasoning,  and 
convinced  of  its  falsehood,  men  rushed,  as  is  too  common,  into 
the  opposite  error.  It  soon  became  the  fashion  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge,  and  Linnaeus  even 
ventured  to  declare  that  he  saw  no  evidence  of  such  an  event  in 
the  {present  statei  of  the  earth.  Philosophers  of  the  French  school 
had  long  treated  it  as  a  fable :  and  in  our  own  country  a  system  was 
broached  about  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  H  utton, 
which  professed  to  explain  the  actual  condition  as  well  as  the 
past  history  of  our  planet,  without  reference  to  any  beginning  of 
things,  or  any  supernatural  interposition  in  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place.  With  the  aid  of  two  modest  postulates,  one^ 
an  eternity  of  organized  matter  a  parte  ante,  the  other,  a  magazine 
of  fire  within  the  shell  of  the  earth,  all  the  revolutions  of  our  globp 
were  accounted  for  by  causes  now  in  action.  The  corrosion 
of  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  Huttonian  system,  is  inces- 
santly wearing  away  the  summits  and  sides  of  hills  and  mountains; 
the  matter  thus  detached  is  carried  down  by  streams  to  the  vallies, 
and  by  the  larger  riVers  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  spread  out  intp 
strata  formed  gradually  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  After  this  pro- 
cess has  bperi  continued  for  thousands  or  perhaps  millions  of 
years,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  ejiisting  inequalities  on  the  earth's 
surface  has  been  destroyed,  an  expansive  force  is  supposed  to  ac.i 
from  beneath,  and  t6  heave  up  these  submarine  strata  already 
hardened  by  the  central  fire^  forming  on  a  sudden  new  continents 
with  their  hills  and  vallies,  which  are  again  to  be  subjected  to 
disintegration  by  the  atmosphere,  again  to  be  submerged  in  the 
ocean  by  the  conveyance  of  rivers,  and  to  form  the  materials  of 
future,  continents  in  endless  succession. 

'<■■   '■■■   ••       '  '  V  Cattfo^  oil  tbe  t>iluge,  p.  S?2.  '        '         '    ~^ 

That 
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TBat  a  theory  ao  extravagant,  so  gratuitous,  ao  ulleily  unsup- 
3rtetl  by  Tact  or  by  tesliiiKiny  slioiiW  liave  been  allowtid  even  an 
nidulgcnl  htariiig  in  a  jjliiUisupliicul  age,  was  hartlly  lo  be  ex- 
peeled.  Tlutt  it  should  have  had  what  is  called  a  run,  that  it 
sliould  have  been  ilUistiated  and  deteiukd  by  a  man  i>i"  science, 
a  professed  adiniier  uf  the  liueuniaii  methud  of  iuqitirv,  anil 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  his  day,  is  lo  be  reckoned  atiiong. 
those  anomttlIe»  of  human  nature  whieli,  aeeording  lo  the  iiuiiiour 
we  aie  in,  provoke  either  our  regret,  onr  iiidii^nation  or  our  con- 
tempt.  Professor  Phnfuir  recotnmeruled  it  fur  its  '  originality, 
grandeur  and  siin|ilieUy;'  and  he  enlarged  iijion  the  powerfid 
age«»ey  of  the  sea  as  eo-operaling  with  the  rivers,  hi  the  work  of 
reducing  the  ineqnalitie.s  of  the  earth. 

We  must  be  allowed  here  lo  remark  that  the  very  terms  of 
the  panegyric  indicate  a  rennnkable  confusion  of  t!ioughl>  when 
applied  to  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  a  total  forgelfulness  of 
that  character  which,  as  we  observed  in  the  opennjg  of  this 
article,  belongs  to  the  dcpurtnuutof  geol(»gy  not  less  than  lo  that 
of  history,  [n  discussing  tlic  merits  of  au  invention  in  the  arts  of 
life,  or  of  any  new  nielhod  or  plan,  ils  originality,  its  simplicity  or 
its  grandeur  m^iy  indeeil  be  proper  objects  of  consideration,  and  a 
fair  ground  of  praise.  But  when  llie  inquiry  is  concerning  a- 
matter  of /rtc7,  when  we  have  to  demonstrate,  not  to  iuvmt;  to 
inquire  what  has  been,  not  to  speculate  on  what  may  be,  live' 
introduction  of  these  ideas  is  nvunifeslly  improper,  and  has  ;t 
tendency  to  mislead  and  confound  n.s.  It  is  precisely  that  error 
against  which  the  great  founder  of  modem  philosophy  cautions> 
his  reader.  The  Irue  and  only  object  of  philosophy  is  the  inter- 
prefalion  of  nature.  We  must  take  imline  as  we  find  her,  and 
dismiss  from  our  thoughts  the  vain  desire  of  modelliiig  her  accord- 
ing to  any  pre-conceivcd  fancy  of  ovu-  own. 

In  tlie  miserably  meagre  colleclion  of  facts  also  upon  which 
this  fabric  was  raised,  and  in  the  sudden  flight  to  tlie  hist  princi- 
ples of  things,  after  a  superficial  exaiuinuiiou  cd'a  few  phenomena, 
we  see  a  marvellous  neglect  of  ihul  code  of  iiuUictive  reasoning 
which  Bacon  delivered,  and  which  is  conliiiually  quoted  as  an 
oracle  by  that  very  school  from  vvhicli  this  theory  sprung.  There 
is  something  so  remarkable  in  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
illustrative  of  the  main  subject  to  which  we  are  soon  to  proceed, 
that  we  shall  not  scruple  to  burden  our  pages  widi  an  extract  by 
way  of  specimen. 

'  On  observing  the  Patownuick,'  sftys  Mr.  Plairfair,  'where  it  pene- 
trates the  ridge  nf  the  Allegany  mountains,  or  the  Jriish,  .ns  it  issues 
from  the  defiles  nf  ibe  Aiuii,  there  is  no  niiui,  however  lilllc  addicted 
to  geolonical  speculations,  who  iloes  not  iminedsalely  acknowledge,  that 
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the  mouDtain  was  once  contimied  <pute  across  the  space  in  which  the 
river  now  flows :  and  if  he  ventures  lo  reason  concerning  the  cause  of 
so  wonderful  a  change,  he  ascribes  it  to  apme  great  convulsion  of 
nature,  which  has  torn  the  mountain  asunder*,  and  opened  a  passage 
for  the  waters.  It  is  only  the  philoaopher,  who  has  deeply  meditated 
on  the  eAects  which  action  long  continued  is  able  to  produce,  and  on 
the  simplicity  of  the  means  which  nature  employs  in  all  her  operations, 
who  sees  in  this  nothing  but  the  gradual  working  of  a  stream,  that  once 
horned  as  higk  as  the  top  of  the  ridge  which  it  now  so  deeply  intersects, 
and  has  cut  its  course  throngli  the  rock  in  the  same  way,  and  almost 
with  the  same  instrument,  by  which  the  lapidary  divides  a  block  of 
marble  or  granite.' — lUustrations  of  the  Uuttonian  Theory,  §  102. 

Statements  luch  as  these  seem  hardly  to  be  entitled  to  a  serious 
answer.  To  assume  an  infinite  series  of  centuries  merely  that 
weather  may  have  time  to  remove  mountains  and  plant  them  in 
the  sea,  and  that  water  may  cut  through  the  ridge  of  a  moun- 
tainous chain,  (a  thing  to  the  performance  of  which  in  all  eternity 
it  could  never  tend  to  approximate,)  is  too  monstrous  an  outrage 
upon  common  sense  to  be  treated  without  ridicule.  Nothing 
but  scepticism  could  venture  to  make  so  large  a  demand  upon 
human  credulity — and  all  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  any  beginning  of  things,  and  of 
teaching  that  '  there  is  no  occasion  <to  use  Dr.  Hutton's  own 
words)  'for  having  recourse  to  any  destructive  accident  in  na- 

*  ture,  or  the  agency  of  atii/  preternatural  cause,  in  explaining 

*  that  which  actually  appears.' 

Notwithstanding  this,  an  ample,  a  candid,  and  a  respectful 
examination  of  the  tjieory  was  laid  before  the  public  by  De  Luc, 
a  philosopher  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  bearing 
testimony  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  the 
great  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science.  That  he 
had  strong  prepossessions  in  favour  of  revealed  religion  is  not 
,  denied ;  but  they  have  warped  his  reasonings  on  physical  facts 
much  less  than  the  opposite  prepossessions  appear  to  have  affected 
his  opponents.  This  however  is  not  enough  to  say  on  snch  a 
subject.  We  contend  therefore  boldly,  that  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  world,  to  reject  the  evidence  of  written  records, 
as  wholly  irrelevant  and  undeserving  of  attention,  is  in  itself  illogi- 
cal and  unphilosophical.  It  is  true,  that  to  assume  these  records 
to  be  infatnble,  and  above  all  criticism,  is  to  prejudge  the  question, 
and  to  supersede  all  inquiry:  but  when  the  case  is  one  of  a  remote 
age,  and  full  of  difficulty,  when  we  are  compelled  to  compass  sea 
and  land  for  presumptive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  that  vcHume  which  professes  to  give  a  direct  and  de-^ 
tailed  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction,  is  a  greater  violation  of 
the  laws  of  sowid  reasoning,  atid  is  a  symptom  of  stronger  prejudice 
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against  religion,  tliuii  all  the  aniiab  of  superstition  and  bigotry  can 
furnish  against  true  philosophy. 

Dc  Luc  entered  upon  liis  task  with  an  active  and  persevering 
spirit.  He  patiently  analysed  his  opponent's  argument,  exposed 
his  sophistries,  his  inconsistencies,  and  his  gnituituus  assumptions, 
and  by  a  large  induction  of  facta,  collected  chietiy  from  personal 
examination,  he  overthrew  the  fuudamentat  position  upon  which 
the  Huttonian  theory  rested  ;  proving  that  those  processes  of 
nature  by  which  its  abettors  accounted  for  the  conversion  of  old 
continents  into  new  ones,  in  the  course  of  nnllions  of  years,  could 
not  by  any  possiUiliiy  eflect  wlmt  wjs  pretended,  for  that  in  fact 
they  had  a  direct  tendency  the  other  way.  All  the  operations 
produced  on  tliem,  says  De  Luc,  (and  no  man  was  better  entitled 
to  speak  from  accurate  and  extensive  observation,)  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  atmospherical  causes,  gravity,  and  running  waters, 
have  tended  only  to  obliterate  their  original  cliaracters,  by  reducing 
the  abrupt  faces  into  gradual  slopes,  by  softening  down  the  aspe- 
rities of  the  hills,  by  raising  instead  of  excavating  the  beds  of 
vallies,  and  by  iJlling  up  the  cavities  of  lakes;  while  neither  the 
materials  conveyed  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  nor  those  tletached  from 
the  steep  coasts  by  waves  are  transported  to  any  distance:  the 
waves  and  the  tides  throw  them  back  upon  the  coasts,  and  even 
bring  up  the  sand  from  the  bottom,  wherever  they  can  reach  it.  ^ 

We  dwell  the  longer  upon  the  works  of  this  excellent  and  candid 
writer,  because  although  he  has  fallen  into  some  material  errors, 
yet  we  regard  his  writings  as  constituting  a  kind  of  epoch  in  geo- 
logical science.  He  tirst,  if  we  mistake  not,  hit  upon  that  sound 
distinction  which  has  introduced  a  ray  of  liglit  into  this  confused 
and  intricate  subject;  by  the  aid  of  wliich  the  inquiry  has  been 
since  pursued  with  rapidly  increasing  success.  He  divided  the 
various  phenomena  which  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  exhibits,  into 
those  which  are  produced  by  causes  siill  in  action,  and  those 
whose  causes  have  ceased  to  act.  Adopting  this  distinction,  and 
proceeding  to  examine -with  indefatigable  industry,  the  phenomena 
of  coasts,  vallies,  lakes,  ravines,  estuaries  tnid  deltas,  he  arrived  at 
similar  conclusions  in  every  case,  by  processes  totally  independent 
of  each  other;  and  these  conclusions  were  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  scriptural  account  of  an  universal  deluge,  which  over- 
whelmed the  earth  about  four  or  tive  thousand  years  ago. 

De  Luc  indeed  frequently  talks  of  the  birth  of  tlie  present 
continents,  as  if  their  forma  must  needs  have  been  tlie  result  of  a 
smgle  catastrophe;  and  his  favourite  hypothesis,  tvhich  he  is  ever 
labouring  to  support,  is,  that  the  deluge  was  effected  by  the 
sinking  of  the  old  continents,  when  the  sea  rushing  into  the  lower 
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level  laid  bare  its  former  bed,  wliieh  eomposes  our  present  land. 
Against  all  gratuitous  hypotheses  of  this  nature,  however  simple 
or  ingenious,  when  they  rest  upon  uo  positive  evidence,  we  bave 
a  decided  objection.  The  falsehood  of  De  Luc's  has  been  at 
length  fully  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Buckiand  in  the  work  before  us : 
and  it  is  only  one  out  of  many  important  points  which  he  has  been 
the  first  to  establisl).  And  as  to  the  reiterated  phrase,  '  birth  of 
our  present  continents,'  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  De 
Luc's  purpose,  and  much  more  consonant  with  the  sober  tone  of 
his  reasoning,  to  have  spoken  of  the  continents  as  theif  were  left 
at  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge,  without  determining  whether 
they  existed  before  that  event,  the  sume  in  their  leading  characters 
as  at  the  present  day,  or  not.  The  chronometers  which  he  has 
beautifully  deduced  from  the  progressive  growth  of  subsequent 
phenomena,  would  have  been  equally  valuable  and  conclusive 
under  either  supposition;  because  the  deluge  so  modified  the 
surface  of  the  globe  as  to  obliterate  all  phenomena  of  this  kind; 
and  to  fix  the  commencement  at  least  of  a  new  sera. 

In  tracing  thus  rt^idly  the  history  of  geological  science,  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  ovfer  many  eminent  names,  and  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  which  serve  to  mark  its  more  prominent  epochs. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  labours  of  M.  Cuvier  are  by  far  the 
most  important.  Following  up  the  principle  so  liappily  pro- 
pounded by  De  Luc,  with  equal  candour,  and  love  of  truth,,  but 
with  greater  strength  of  mind,  a  more  capacious  intellect,  and 
more  exact  science,  Cuvier  has  determined,  in  his  admirable 
Essay  on  the  "^Fheory  of  the  Earth,  that  the  causes  now  in  action 
are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  we  discover ;  and 
the  general  result  of  his  investigations,  as  far  as  it  afi'ects  the 
subject  more  immediately  before  us,  may  best  be  given  in  his  own 
words  :  from  which  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  adopting  De  Luc's 
hypothesis  of  a  reciprocal  change  of  sea  and  land,  he  has  left  an 
important  error  to  be  corrected  by  the  author  now  before  us. 

'  I  am  of  opinion  then,  with  M.  De  Luc  and  M.  Dolomieu — That,  if 
there  is  any  circumstance  thorougiily  established  in  geology,  it  is,  i-hat 
the  crust  of  our  globe  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  and  sudden  revo- 
lution, the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be  dated  raucb  farther  back  tiian 
five  or  sjx  thousand  years  ago;  that  this  revolution  had  buried  all  the 
countries  which  were  before  inhabited  by  man  and  by  the  other  animals 
that  are  now  best  known  ;  that  the  same  revolution  had  laid  dry  the  bed 
of  the  last  ocean^  which  now  forms  all  the  countries  at  present  inhabited  ; 
tnat  the  small  number  of  individuals  of  men  and  other  animals  that 
escaped  from  the  effects  of  that  great  revolution,  have  since  propagated 
and  spread  over  the  lands  then  newly  laid  dry,  and  consequently  that 
the  human  race  has  only  resumed  a  progressive  state  of  improvement 
since  that  epoch.'— 2'A«ory  (/^Ae  JEflrfA,  ^  34. 

Independently 
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Independently  i:ideed  of  direct  historical  evidence,  and  with  very 
slight  rettrence  to  tiie  phenomena  exhibited  on  the  earth's  surface, 
philosuphiral  iiiquirerii  had  long  ago  been  convinced  of  the  recent 
origin  of  the  human  race,  and  of  tlie  preaenl  order  of  things  on 
our  phniet.  7'he  novelty  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  low  anti- 
quity of  the  most  ancient  mununients,  and  the  short  period  within 
which  all  authentic  history  is  inciudeii,  forced  this  belief  even  on 
the  mind  of  the  atheistical  poet  of  Home,  who  with  good  reason 
asks, 

Prsetere^,  si  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 
Tcrrarum  ac  coeli,  seinperque  setenia  fufire. 
Cur  supra  belUnn  Tiiebatrum  et  funera  Tiojae, 
NoQ  alias  alii  i|uuque  res  ceciuf're  poetx  i 
Quo  tot  facia  virflm  toties  cecidere?  nee  usqiiam 
^liternis  fuma^  tnnnumentis  insita  florent? 
Verilm,  ut  opiiinr,  habet  novitatem  bumma,  recensque 
Nalura  'st  muiidi,  neque  pridem  exordia  cepit. 
The  same  concession  (for  so,  from  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  it  is  fair  to  call  it)  is  made  by  La  Place  in  his  S^athne  da 
Moude:   who  suggests  that  the  /i?Kf  famtfies  ukich  esi-a^ed  the 
general  destruction  would  be  for  some  ages  so  far  plunged  ui  igno- 
rance as  to  efface  all  accurate  knowledge  of  former  events,  and 
to  envelope  the  tradition  of  this  catastrophe  in  fable.    That  a  few 
escaped  is  an  undeniable  fact :   but  an  extraordinary  anxiety  is 
manifested  by  most  of  these  philosophers  to   leave  the  escape 
Open  to  natural  causes.     Even  Cuvier,  whose  works  never  indicate 
hoBtility  or  disrespect  towards  Revelation,   and  who  seems  to  be 
actuated  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  yet  betrays  a  morbid  eagerness 
to  separate  his  reasoning  from  scripture,  and  to  seek  no  support 
or  confirmation  from  that  quarter.    He  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
the  deluge  did  not  cover  the  liighest  mountains,  and  that  several 
portions  of  the  human  race  might  thus  have  escaped:  and  adverting 
Id  particular  to  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  form  of  the  Chinese 
and  Negroes  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  suggests  the  probability 
that  their  ancestors  escaped  from  the  general  catastrophe  by  diffe- 
rent routes,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  great  mountain -ranges 
of  the  world.  ^  3'i.     To  such  conclusions  also  the  doctrine  of 
De  Luc  liimself  is  open  ;  for  he  supposes  many  species  of  animals 
to  have  been  preserved*  by  retiring  to  the  tops  of  mountains, 
which  were  as  islands  in  his  antediluvian  sea :  but  if  brute  animals 
were  thus  preserved,  it  is  even  more  probable  that  some  indivi- 
duals among  men  would  have  betaken  themselves  to  the   same 
places  of  refuge. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the  scientific  investigation 
of  the  subject,  where  Mr.   Jinckland  commenced  his  labours. 
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Having  been  appointed  Professor  of  Geol<^  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  a  situation  rather  of  honour  than  of  emolument,, and' 
having  previously  devoted  several  years  with  ardour  and  assidmt]^ 
to  the  study,  he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  in  that  University, 
embracing  all  the  branches  of  this  complicated  science.  His. 
success  was  brilliant  beyond  example.  Something  perhaps  must 
be  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  rapid 
advances  made  within  a  few  years  through  the  combined  reseajrdies 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  Europe :  all  which  infor-r 
mation  Mr.  Bucklaud  embodied  in  his  lectures,  together  with  a 
large  collection  of  materials,  the  fruit  of  his  own  observation  and 
inquiry.  But  this  alone  could  never  have  kindled  the  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  which  has  attended  him  throughout  his  career, 
In  the  luminous  arrangement  of  his  subject,  in  the  copiousness 
and  accuracy  of  his  details,  in  the  candour  with  which  conflicting 
opinions  were  discussed,  the  large  and  interesting  views  of  nature 
wluch  he  presented  to  the  mind,  the  promptitude  and  felicity  of 
his  illustrations,  and  the  perspicuity,  spirit,  and  beauty  of  his. 
language,  he  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  his  hearers  had  ven- 
tured to  anticipate.  The  charm  which  was  thus  thrown  over 
the  subject  awakened  attention,  excited  curiosity,  and  infused 
an  appetite  for  physical  knowledge,  which  had  never  before  be(;i^ 
the  leading  characteristic  of  that  University.  But  what  mor^ 
than  all  contributed  to  the  value  of  his  lectures  was,  the  neyy 
demonstrations  continually  introduced  of  providential  design 
throughout  this  department  of  nature;  and  the  satisfactory 
proofs  given  of  the  reality  of  that  event  recorded  by  Moses, 
which  once  swept  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  destroying 
all  the  fair  works  of  the  creation,  and  leaving  a  single  family  to, 
re-people  and  subdue  the  earth. 

In  the  vast  field  of  research  which  geology  includes,  this  event 
occupies  indeed  but  a  small  space :  yet  considering  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  moral  and  religious  history  of  man,  it  posses- 
ses an  interest  far  more  powerful  than  all  the  rest.  As  such,  it 
is  well  deserving  of  a  separate  discussion;  and  the  minutest 
phenomena  which  tend  to  elucidate  and  establisth  (he  truth 
assume  an  importance,  similar  to  that  which  in  a  grave  judicial 
inquiry  often  attaches  to  circumstances  the  most  insignificant  in 
their  own  nature. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  judicious  distinction  adopted 
by  De  Luc  between  the  result  of  causes  now  in  action,  and  qf 
those  which  have  ceased  to  act.  Under  this  latter  head  falls  the 
evidence  of  the  deluge:  and  it  forms  but  a  small  part  of  that  com- 
prehensive division.  Setting  aside  therefore  the  consideration  of 
all  the  phofiomena  of  the  earth  prior  to  that  epoch,  the  successive 
gradation,  of  primitive}  8ec<Midagr  and  tertiary  formations,  with  their 
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several  niiiieral  and  organic  contents,  all  which  have  been  largely 
treated  in  the  course  of  his  academical  lectures,  the  profesaor,  in 
the  work  before  us,  distributes  his  proofs  of  the  Deluge  under 
three  heads. 

1.  The  appearances  of  caves  and  fissures  of  rocks;  and  the 
sand^  clay,  pebbles,  and  boues  of  animals  found  in  them. 

2.  The  beds  of  diluvial  sand,  loam  and  gravel,  containing  tlie 
bones  of  animals,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
at  tlie  highest  levels. 

3.  The  excavation  of  vallies,  and  the  marks  worn  into  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  diluvial  currents, 

'llje  lirst  portion  of  the  volume  is  a  reprint  nearly  of  the  paper 
on  the  Kirkdale  cave,  which  we  not  long  ago  reviewed  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  which  procured  from  the  Royal 
Society  their  award  of  the  Copley  medal.  Of  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  professor's  reasoning  on  the  phenomena  of  this  cave  our 
opinion  has  been  already  given.  We  will  only  add,  that  it  appears 
to  us  just  as  reasonable  to  doubt  that  the  town  of  Pompeii  was 
tlie  habitation  of  human  beings,  as  to  suspend  our  belief  in  the 
conclusion,  that  this  c?ve  was  the  long  continued  abode  of  hyeenas 
before  the  deluge,  which  has  left  enveloped  in  its  muddy  sediment 
the  shattered  fjagmeuts  of  those  beasts,  and  of  the  several  animals 
on  which  they  preyed.  The  animals  found  in  the  cave  agree  in 
species  with  those  that  occur  in  the  dituvian  gravel  of  England, 
and  of  great  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  four  of  them,  the 
hyxna,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  belong  to  species 
that  are  now  extinct,  and  to  genera  that  live  exclusively  in  warm 
climates,  and  which  are  now  found  associated  only  id  tb^  southern 
parts  of  Africa  near  the  Cape, 

Another  cave  similar  to  that  of  Kirkdale  having  been  discovered 
at  Kirby  Moorsidcj  and  having  been  closed  up  by  Mr.  Duncombe 
the  proprietor,  until  some  qualified  person  should  be  present  to 
inspect  it  in  its  undisturbed  state,  Mr,  Bucklaud  went  into  York- 
shire accompanied  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  for  that  purpose;  and 
though  it  contained  not  a  single  bone,  yet  its  circumstances  with 
respect  to  diluvial  sediment  and  stalagmite  were  precisely  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Kirkdale,  and  fully  confirmed  his  reasoning  upon 
them.  Since  that  time  the  author  has  visited  and  minutely  e.\- 
amined  several  caves  and  fissures  containing  animal  remains,  in 
this  country,  as  those  of  Hutlon  in  the  Mendlp  Hills,  Dcrdham 
Down  near  Clifton,  Dream  Cave  near  Wirksworth  in  Derby- 
shire, the  Oreston  caves  near  Plymouth,  those  at  Crawley  Rocks, 
and  at  Paviland  in  Glamorganshire. 

Of  all  these  a  perspicuous  and  detailed  description  is  given  in 
the  present  volume  ;  and  they  exhibit  a  specimen  of  strict  and 
severe  inductive  reasoning,  such  as  no  fallacy  can  escape.     De 
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Lue  was  certainly  right  in  his  remark,  that  '  real  and  general 
advances  will  then  only  be  made  in  the  science  of  nature  when  the 
dread  of  prolixity  shall  be  overcome.'  Detail  is  the  very  essence 
of  circumstantial  evidence:  and  whoever  is  enamoured  of  the  pur* 
MiC  vritl  read  with  delight  the  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
which  it  would  be  useless  here  to  attempt  an  abridgment,  and 
which  all  conspire  to  the  support  of  the  same  position,  attesting 
the  action  of  an  universal  deluge  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time- 
In  perusing  these  details,  the  reader  will  be  struck  not  only  with 
the  cautious  and  persevering  spirit  of  investigation  they  display, 
but  with  the  sagacity  evinced  in  combining  facts  which  reflect 
light  on  each  other,  and  in  eliciting  conclusions  from  phenomena 
so  Combined,  which,  viewed  in  their  scattered  state  and  by  ordi-* 
nary  observers,  would  convey  no  information  whatever.  The 
patience  and  candour  also  with  which  the  most  captious  objec-^ 
dons  are  examined  is  generally  repaid  by  finding  that  the  pheno- 
menon Out  of  which  the  objection  arises,  is  not  only  reconcileable 
with  the  hypothesis,  but  that,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  it  is  con- 
verted into  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ex- 
planations given  of  the  open  fissures  with  their  contents  of  two- 
kinds,  diluvian  and  post-<Uluvian,  the  puzzling  circumstances  of 
the  Plymouth  caves,  and  the  several  cases  of  human  skeletons, 
which  last  turn  out,  upon  careful  examination,  to  be  in  evety  in- 
stance of  post-diluvian  origin.  We  must,  however,  in  this  pbee 
content  ourselves  with  a  bare  summary  of  the  conclusions  toi 
which,  after  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  phenomena  of  bones,  the 
professor  ultimately  arrives.  He  divides  them  into  five  classes,' 
the  last  of  which  only  is  posterior  to  the  deluge. 

1 .  Those  of  carnivorous  animals,  that  retired  spontaneously  to 
the  caves  to  die  during  successive  generations  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  deluge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bears'  bones  in 
the  caves  of  Germany. 

fi.  The  remains  of  animals  that  were  dragged  in  as  food  by  beasts 
df  prey  during  the  same  period,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  re- 
mams  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdale. 

3.  The  remains  of  animals  that  fell  into  and  perished  in  the 
opra  fissures  and  caves  connected  with  them  in  the  period  pre-: 
ceding  the  dduge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bones  at  Plymouth  and 
Gibraltar. 

4.  The  remains  of  animals  that  were  washed  in  together  with 
mud  and  pebbles  at  the  deluge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  entire  skele- 
toa  of  a  rhinoceros  at  Wirksworth. 

5.  The  remains  of  animals  that  have  entered  caverns,  or  fallen 
into  open  fissure  since  the  period  of  the  de;luge,  as  in  the  case  of 
lltt  buiaan  boMes  in  die  open  cave  at  Paviland,  and  the  bones  of 
den,  de^,  8cc;  in  the  opes  fissure  at  Dwacombe  Park. 
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The  advanUige  of  personal  iii<:|>cctIoii  Iiaving;  proved  so  great  in 
the  Kii<;li$h  caves,  our  protessor  resolved  lo  exuniine  for  liiniself 
the  caves  of  Germany,  which  had  been  loiit^  knoivn  to  coiituin  the 
remains  of  extinct  specie.^  of  aiiiiiials.  Their  animal  contents  had 
been  accurately  studiml  and  described  by  Cuvier,  and  other  natu* 
rahsts  ;  and  most  of  them  had  been  already  visited  by  Mr.  Buck- 
land  himself;  but  he  was  induced  now  to  explore  them  with  the 
additional  view  of  discovering  evidence  of  diluvial  action,  which 
had  formed  no  part  of  the  object  of  former  examinations. 
i\ccordingly  in  the  snnuner  of  I8'22,  he  completed  this  survey, 
aud  liad  the  satisfaction  of  tinding  all  his  opinions  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  they  afforded. 

The  result  of  his  investigation,  which  is  related  in  full  detail 
in  the  volume  before  us,  may  be  comprized  in  tlie  following  sum- 
mary- 

The  present  entrances  to  them  were  not  their  original  openings, 
but  are  truncated  portious  of  their  lower  branches  laid  open  by 
diluvian  denudation,  "^riic  diluvium  they  contain  is  either  loam, 
sand  or  pebbles,  but  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  all  three, 
through  which  tlie  bones  lie  interspersed,  aud  the  whole  mass  has 
often  been  indurated  into  an  osseous  breccia,  like  that  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  loam  has  not  been  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  flesh 
or  bones,  or  of  the  rock  in  which  the  cave  exists,  but  it  agrees,  in 
chemical  constitution,  with  that  of  the  diluvial  beds  of  the 
adjacent  country.  In  the  remarkable  cave  at  Kiililoch,  indeed, 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  black  animal  earth  with  bones 
dispersed  through  it : 

'  The  qiiantiiy  of  animal  matter  accuimilated  on  the  floor,'  says  Mr. 
Buckland,  '  ismost  surprizing,  and  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  and  many  liundred,  I  may  say  ihousandt  individuals  must  have 
contributed  their  remains  to  make  up  this  appalling  mass  of  the  dust  of 
death.  It  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  be  derived  from  comminuted 
and  pulverised  bone;  for  the  flesliy  parts  of  animal  bodies  prrwluce  by 
their  decomposition  so  small  a  quantity  of  permanent  earthy  residuum, 
that  we  niust  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  mass  principally  in  decayed 
bones.  Tlie  cave  is  so  dry,  thut  the  black  earth  lies  in  the  state  of  loose 
powder,  and  rises  in  dust  under  the  feet :  it  also  retains  so  large  a  pro- 
portioit  of  its  original  animal  matter,  that  it  is  occasionally  used  by  the 
peasants  as  an  enriching  manure  fur  the  adjacent  meadows,' — p.  138. 

This  cave  contains  no  pebbles.  Its  size  and  proportions  are 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  large  church,  and  the  professor  calcu- 
lates that  it  contained  5000  cubic  feet  of  the  black,  earth,  equal  to 
the  remains  of  at  least  'S.'jOO  bears,  a  number  which,  in  the  course 
of  1000  years,  may  have  been  supplied  by  a  mortality  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  a  half  per  annum.  For  a  solution  of  the  anomalif  we 
must  refer  to  the  section  itself,  accompanied  by  a  plate  j  and  we 
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would  point  it  out  as  an  example  of  that  happy  mode  of  explamhig 
apparent  difficulties,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment  or 
evasion,  which  characterizes  all  our  author  s  statements.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  rest  of  those  general  conclusions  to  which  his  recent 
examination  hat  led. 

The  number  of  caves  in  which  any  bones  at  all  are  found  is 
comparatively  very  small,  but  when  they  occur  it  is  usually  in 
enormous  quantities.  Every  circumstance  tends  to  evince  that 
the  mud,  pebbles,  &c.  were  washed  in  by  the  deluge  upon  the 
bones  already  existing  in  the  caves :  if,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
bones  had  been  drifted  in  by  the  diluvian  waters,  they  would  be 
found  dispersed  in  small  quantities  only,  and  in  numerous  caves: 
while,  from  the  elevated  situation  of  the  caves,  it  is  proved  that 
the  mud  could  not  possibly  have  been  introduced  by  land^floods  or 
by  rivers.  Lastly,  there  is  only  one  superficial  crust  of  stalagmite 
in  any  of  the  caves,  and  ho  alternations  of  mud,  pebbles,  and 
bones,  but  simply  one  confused  mass  covered  by  a  single  crust  of 
stalagmite. 

'  The  facts  1  have  enumerated  in  the  above  descriptions,'  Mr.  Buck" 
laud  concludes,  *  go  to  establish  a  perfect  analogy,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
loam  and  pebbles  and  staiagmitic  incrustations  in  the  caves  and  fissures 
of  Germany  and  England,  and  lead  us  to  infer  an  identity  in  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  these  earthy  deposits  were  introduced ;  and  this 
identity  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  agreement  in  species  of  the 
■animals  whose  remains  we  find  enveloped  by  them,  both  in  caves  and 
fissures,  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  similar  loam  and  peb- 
bles on  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  countries :  viz.  by  the  agreement  of 
the  auiinals  of  the  English  caves  and  fissures,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  qjsp  with  those  of  the  diluvial  gravel  of  England,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe;  and  in  the  case  of  the  German  caves,  by  the  identity 
of  their  extinct  bear  with  that  found  in  the  diluvial  gravel  of  Upper 
Austria ;  and  of  the  extinct  hyaena  with  that  of  the  gravel  at  Canistadt, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Necker;  at  Horden,  near  Herzberg,  in  the  Hartz; 
at  Eichstadt,  in  Bavaria ;  the  Val  d'Arno  in  Italy ;  and  Lawford,  in 
Warwickshire.  To  these  may  be  added  the  extinct  rhinoceros, 
.elephant  and  hippopotamus,  which  are  common  to  gravel  beds  as  well 
as  caves ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  period  at  which  the  earth  was 
inhabited  by  all  the  animals  in  question,  was  that  immediately  antece- 
dent, to  the  formation  of  those  superficial  and  almost  universal  deposits 
of  loam  and  gravel,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for,  unless  we 
ascribe  them  to  a  transient  deluge,  affecUnguniversally,  simultaneously,  and 
at  no  very  distant  period,  the  entire  surface  of  our  planet/ — p.  145. 

We  cannot  however  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  without 
adverting  once  more  to  the  dissertation  on  the  Kirkdale  Cave. 
Some  omections,  it  seems,  had  been  taken  against  hyaenas  eating 
one  9notner  and  fewting  upon  bones,  and  some  ridicule  attempted 
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to  be  throwTi  on  the  alateiiieut  made,  upon  Dr.  Wollastoii's  autho- 
rity, that  the  batls  of  dung  found  iu  the  cave  were  recognized  as 
belonging  to  that  animal  by  the  keeper  at  Exeter  'Change.  VVe 
shall  see  how  the  protcasur  has  answered  lliese  objections  and 
verified  his  former  statement ;  while  the  passage  exhibits  a  fair 
specimen  of  that  active  sjjirit  of  inquiry,  and  lliat  talent  for  per- 
spicuous antl  accurate  description  which  ptrvade  the  whole  work. 
*  Since  this  paper  wus  first  publish eti,  I  have  had  an  opparluiijty  of 
seeing  a  Cape  hya-na  at  Oxford,  in  the  tmvelMiig  collection  of  Mr, 
Woinbwell,  the  keeiier  of  ivhicli  contimied,  in  every  puiticular,  the  evi- 
dence given  lo  Dr,  Wulhiston  by  the  kteper  at  Exeter  'Change.  I  was 
enabled  also  to  ohiifrve  the  aniuiarii  mode  of  piocteding  in  ttie  destruc- 
tion of  bones.  The  shiu  bone  of  an  ox  being  presented  to  this  hyaena, 
he  began  to  bite  otTwith  his  molar  teeth  large  fragments  from  its  upper 
extremity,  and  sw;ilIo\ved  them  whole  as  fast  as  they  were  broken  off. 
On  his  reacliirig  tUu  medullary  cavity,  the  bone  split  into  angular  frag- 
ments, many  of  which  he  caught  up  greedily  and  swalhmed  entire  j  he 
went  on  cracking  it  till  he  bad  extracted  all  the  marrow,  licking  out 
the  lowest  portion  of  it  with  his  tongue  :  this  done,  he  lefl  untouched 
the  lower  cundyle,  which  contains  no  marrow,  and  is  very  hard.  The 
state  and  form  of  this  residuary  fragment  are  precisely  like  those  of 
similar  bones  at  Kirkdale  ;  the  marks  of  teeth  on  it  are  very  few,  as 
the  bone  usually  gave  ofi"  a  splinter  before  the  large  conical  teeth  had 
forced  a  hole  through  it ;  these  fcAv,  however,  entirety  resemble  the 
impressions  we  fiiul  on  the  bones  at  Kirkdale  ;  the  small  splinters  also, 
in  form  and  size,  atid  manner  of  fracture,  are  not  distinguishable  from 
the  fossil  ones.  I  preserve  all  the  fragments  and  the  gnawed  portions 
of  this  bone  for  the  sake  of  comparison  by  the  side  of  those  1  have  from 
the  antediluvian  den  of  Yorkshire;  there  is  absolutely  no  diferenco 
between  them,  except  in  point  of  age.  The  animal  left  untouched  the 
sohd  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  Ciirpus,  and  such  parts  of  the  cylindrical 
bones  as  we  find  untouched  at  Kirkdale,  and  devoured  only  the  parts 
analogous  to  those  which  are  there  deficient.  The  keeper,  pursuing 
this  experiment  to  its  Hnal  result,  presented  me  the  next  morning  with 
a  large  cjniintity  of  album  grsecum,  dispersed  in  balls,  that  agree  entirely 
in  size,  shape,  and  substance,  with  those  that  were  found  in  the  den  at 
Kirkdale.  I  gave  the  animal  successively  three  shin  bones  of  a  sheep  ; 
he  snapped  iheni  ns  under  in  a  moment,  dividing  each  iu  I  wo  parts  only, 
which  he  swallowed  entire,  without  the  smallest  masticuiioij.  On  the 
keeper  putting  a  spar  of  wood,  two  inches  in  diameter,  ioto  his  den,  ba 
cracked  it  in  pieces  as  if  it  had  been  touchwood,  and  in  a,  minute  the 
whole  was  reduced  to  splinters.  The  power  of  his  jaws  tar  exceeded 
any  animal  force  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  exerted,  and  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  a  miner's  crushing  mill,  or  the  scissars  with  which 
they  cut  off  bars  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  tnetaJ  founJeries.' — pp.  37» 
38. 

IVe  too,  it  appears,  were  thought  somewhat  credulous  in  stating 
(wliat  we  had  the  best  authority  for  doiug)  that  an  old  hyaena  in 
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Paris  had  eaten  up  his  own  leg.  This  fiact  has  also  been  verified 
by  Professor  Buckland.  Not  satisfied  with  receiving  the  infbr- 
inution  from  the  same  quarter  we  did,  (His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,)  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Underwood,  resi> 
dent  in  Paris,  who  not  only  confirms  the  fact,  but  states  that  the 
anhnal  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Jardin  des  Ptautes,  walking  oa 
three  legs. 

To  the  specimen  just  produced  we  should  be  tempted  to  add 
another  on  the  Oreston  caves  near  Plymouth,  as  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  that  searching  spirit  of  inquiry,  that  keen  observation, 
and  close  inductive  logic  which  mark  all  the  author's  reasonings 
upon  difficult  and  entangled  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
the  book  affords.  But  the  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion :  and  we 
have  still  much  to  say  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  scriptural  difficulties,  which  to  many  of  our  readers  will 
appear  to  be  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  whole  question. 
In  our  account  indeed  of  the  second  class  of  evidences,  those 
derived  from  diluvial  beds  of  loam  and  gravel,  we  must  be  more 
brief.  Among  the  animal  remains  contained  in  these  deposits, 
the  fossil  elephant  is  by  far  the  most  generally  dispersed.  It  is 
that  species  to  which  the  term  mammoth  (animal  of  the  earth)  has 
been  applied  by  the  natives  of  Siberia,  who  imagined  the  bones 
to  be  those  of  some  huge  animal  that  was  still  living,  like  a  mole, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  How  abundant  this  animal  was 
in  England  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  following  extract. 

'  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  remains  of  elephantshould  be  found 
in  the  diluvial  gravel  of  Yorkshire;  from  the  fact  already  established; 
that  these  animals  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkdale,  whilst  its 
caverns  were  occupied  by  hyaenas  ;  and  accordingly,  the  teeth,  tusks-, 
and  bones  of  elephants  of  prodigious  size  have  been  found  in  the  dilu- 
vium at  Robin  Hood's  bay  near  Whitby,  at  Scarborough,  Bridlington, 
and  several  other  places  along  the  shore  of  Holderness.  As  we  proceed 
southward,  we  continue  to  find  them  abundantly  on  the  coast,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  The  largest  deposit  of  them 
»  at  Walton  near  Warwick,  where  they  lie  at  the  water's  edge,  mixed 
with  great  numbers  of  the  teeth,  bones,  and  horns  of  elk,  stag,  ox,  horse, 
and  other  diluvial  animals.  In  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  they  have 
been  discovered  at  Sheppey,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Lewisham,  London, 
Brentford,  Kew,  Hurley  Bottom,  Wallingford,  Dorchester,  Abingdon 
and  Oxford;  also  at  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  Chartham,  near  Roches* 
ter.  On  the  south  coast  of  England,  they  occur  at  Lyme  Regis  and 
Charmouth,  (from  the  tatter  place  Mr.  De  I^  Beche  has  lately  obtained 
a  tusk  nine -feet  eight  inches  in  length,)  also  at  Burton  and  iJoders  near 
Bridport,  and  near  Yeovil  in  Somerset.  At  Whitchurch  near  Dorcbes- 
ter,  they  lie  in  gravel  above  the  chalk,  and  are  found  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  Salisbury  pUun :  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  also,  at  Box,  and 
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Newton  »ear  Bath,  and  in  tliat  of  the  Severn  at  Gloucester,  and  at 
Rodboiough  iiL-ar  Stmud.  In  the  ceutre  of  Eiioland,  we  have  them  at 
Trenthnm  in  Staffordshire,  at  two  places  raentiuned  by  Grew  and  Mor- 
ton, in  Northaraptonbhtre,  and  at  Newham  and  Lawford,  near  Rugby  in 
Warwickshire.  In  North  Wales,  Pennant  mentions  two  molar  teeth 
and  a  tusk  found  in  Flintshire,  at  Holkin,  near  the  moutli  of  the  Vale  of 
Clewydj  and  they  are  not  wanting,  though  they  have  been  less 
frequenliy  noticed,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  all  these  cases  they 
are  found  in  the  superficial  diluvial  detritus,  consisting  either  of  gravel, 
sand,  loam  or  clay,  and  are  never  imbedded  in  any  of  the  regular  strata.* 
—p.  173. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  near  Florence,  parts  of  the  skeletons 
of  at  least  a  hundred  hippopotami  have  been  found,  mixed  in 
great  abundance  with  the  reiuaina  of  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  to- 
gether with  those  of  liorses,  oxen,  deer,  hyaena,  bear,  liger,  wolf, 
mastodon,  hog,  tapir  and  beaver.  They  are  from  animals  of  all 
ages,  and  one  of  the  elephants  could  not  have  been  a  week  old. 
Again,  in  the  northern  regions  they  occur  equally  abundant. 
There  is  not,  says  Pallas,  in  all  Asiatic  Russia,  from  the  Don  to 
the  extremity  of  the  pronioutory  of  TcUutski,  a  stream  or  river  in 
the  banks  of  which  they  do  not  Hnd  elephants  and  other  animals, 
now  strangers  to  the  climate.  *  How  is  it  possible  then,'  says  the 
professor,  *  to  explain  the  general  dispersion  of  all  those  remains, 
but  by  admitting  that  the  elephants,  as  well  as  all  the  other  crea- 
tures whose  bones  are  buried  with  them,  were  the  antediluvian 
inhabitants  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  country  over  which  we  have 
been  tracing  them;  and  that  they  were  all  destroyed  together,  by 
the  waters  of  the  same  inundation  which  produced  the  deposits 
of  loam  and  gravel  in  which  they  are  imbedded?'  No  unpreju- 
diced man,  we  think,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  such  is  the 
case. 

A  curious  question,  however,  we  cannot  call  it  a  difficulty, 
arises,  how  so  many  animals  should  be  found,  in  climates  where 
the  same  genera  could  not  at  the  present  day  exist.  Cuvier's  so- 
lution, deduced  from  the  warm  coating  of  fur  near  the  skin,  which 
was  observed  on  the  carcase  of  a  mammoth  cased  up  in  ice  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  is  quite  inadmissible.  Amid  the  rigours 
of  a  polar  wniter  they  could  have  no  supply  of  food,  and  even 
if  we  suppose  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  with  some  others,  to 
migrate  periodically,  like  the  musk-ox  and  the  rein-deer  of  Mel- 
ville island,  yet  in  the  case  of  crocodiles  and  tortoises,  which  are 
also  found  in  these  regions,  extensive  emigration  is  impossible; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  so  unwieldy  a  creature  as  the  hippo- 
potamus. In  fact,  fossil  fish  and  plants  of  tropical  origin  are 
found,  as  Mr.  Greenough  has  observed,*  in  northern  latitudes, 
•  ihinciples  of  Gcoiog;>  pp.  182 — 5. 
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as  well  as  the  remains  of  terrestrial  animals:  diey  are  fomid,  too» 
in  situations  where,  as  at  Monte  Bolca,  it  is  inconceivable  tluU 
they  can  have  been  wafted  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  linoi. 
The  only  admissible  inference  is  that  the  climate  has  undergone 
a  change  since  the  antediluvian  period. 

To  account  for  this  change  may  be  difficult;  but  having  esta- 
blished the  body  of  evidence  above  stated,  the  fact  of  the  change 
may  be  admitted  without  difficulty.  Ingenious  men  may  indulge 
in  conjectures  as  to  the  physical  cause,  such  as  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  any  other  planetary  disturbance ; 
but  this,  after  all,  will  be  conjecture  only,  not  philosophy;  and 
Mr.  Buckland  has  wisely  forborne  to  entangle  himself  with  such 
questions.  We  will  only  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  thaa 
that  the  stupendous  revolution  then  wrought  on  our  globe  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  permanent  change  in  its  atmos- 
phere ;  and  the  mention  of  the  rainbow  in  scripture,  as  a  novel  phe* 
nomenon  after  the  deluge,  clearly  implies  that  some  meteorological 
change  then  took  place,  although  we  may  be  wholly  incompetent 
to  explain  what  it  was  or  how  it  was  produced.  De  Luc's  hy- 
|»othesis,  in  his  sixth  Letter  to  Blumenbach,  in  which  he  supposes 
that  tempestuous  rains  are  among  the.  consequences  of  that  change 
is  the  most  pleasing  and  plausible  that  has  yet  been  advanced ; 
but  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  scientific  work. 

The  following  sections  of  this  second  part  treat  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  deposits  of  loam  and  gravel  without  reference  to  their 
animal  contents,  and  by  blocks  of  granite  and  pebbles  of  various 
kinds,  drifted  from  their  parent  rocks.  Beds  of  this  description 
are  totally  distinct  from  those  local  and  partial  formations,  now 
going  on  ^om  day  to  day,  of  deltas,  terraces,  tufas,  torrent-gravel 
and  peat'bogs;  and  Mr.  Buckland  justly  remarks  on  the.  im- 
portance of  appropriating  the  term  alluvial  to  the  latter  class,  and 
of  speaking  of  the  former  always  under  the  appellation  diluvium. 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  evidence  collected  under 
this  head  from  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  even  from  North  America,  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  diluvial  gravel  is  almost  always  of  a  compound  cha- 
racter, containing  amongst  the  detritus  of  each  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, (which  usually  forms  its  greatest  bulk,)  rolled  fragments 
of  rocks,  whose  native  b^d  is  often  at  a  great  distance,  and  which 
must  have  been  drifted  thence  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
gravel,  in  which  they  are  at  present  lodged.  The  position  of  the 
parent  mountain,  with  respect  to  the  fragments,  is  important,  as 
affording  a  proof  of  the  direction  of  the  currents  that  drifted  them 
to  their  present  place  of  lodgment. 

Our  notice  of  theQ^iChfpters,  QUciQus  and  interesting  as  they 
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are,  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Suffice  it  to  aay,  that  the  curreDts 
which  have  strewed  the  surface  of  England  and  ihe  continent  of 
Europe  witli  the  wreck  of  distant  masses,  appear  to  have  set 
generally  from  the  nortlj ;  and  that  these  scattered  fragments 
clearly  indicate  that  the  chalk  strata,  as  well  as  other  formations, 
once  extended  much  farther  north  tlian  they  at  present  do  ;  having 
been  swept  en  masse  before  the  mighty  currents  which  tore  them 
from  their  former  position.  In  the  Appendix,  a  detailed  account 
18  given,  accompanied  with  a  map,  of  the  gravel  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  chargt'd  as  it  is  with  pebbles  brought  from  the 
Jjickey  Hill  near  Birmingham-  Thia  curious  memoir  will,  we 
trust,  serve  as  a  model  to  many  similar  investigations,  by  which 
our  local  histories  and  topographical  memoirs  may  hereafter  be 
enriched. 

This  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  a  chapter,  which,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole  work, 
viz.  proofs  of  inundation  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  globe.  It 
was  before  observed,  that  Ciivier  left  this  point  open  to  the  belief, 
that  various  portions  of  the  human  race  might  have  escaped  to 
the  mountains,  and  there  survived  the  general  devastation.  Mr. 
Buckland  brings  together  decisive  proofs,  that  the  highest  sum- 
mils  were  covered  with  water.  The  granite  blocks  on  Mount 
Jura,  transported  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  form  of  the 
Alps  and  Carpathians,  and  other  mountainous  regions  of  Europe, 
which  he  has  visited,  all  bearing  the  same  evidence  of  having 
been  modified  by  the  force  of  water,  as  do  the  hills  of  the  lower 
regions,  and  the  lodgment  of  diluvial  gravel  in  their  plains  and  val- 
lies,a]l  attest  ibis  fact.  Nay,  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  although 
not  yet  discovered  in  the  Alpine  gravel  beds,  have  been  found  in 
America,  at  an  elevation  of  7,8CM)  feet,  and  by  Humboldt  in  the 
Cordilleras,  at  7,2(X)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  central 
Asia,  the  evidence  is  still  more  decisive.  Captain  W.  S.  Webb, 
an  officer  of  high  character  in  the  East  India  service,  and  a  mau 
of  science,  who  was  employed  many  years  in  a  survey  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  procured  fossil  bones  from  an  elevation  of 
more  than  1  fj,000  feet.  They  were  sent  home  last  year  to  Sir  E. 
Home,  and  prove  to  be  those  of  a  small  species  of  horse  and  of 
deer.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  others  of  the  bear  species  have 
been  found  in  the  same  spot.  It  is  an  elevated  plain,  surrounded 
by  snowy  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  are  at  least  26,0CX)  feet. 
The  plain  itself  is  cultivated  and  inhabited,  and  is  that  in  which 
the  great  river  Sutlej  has  its  source.  Being  just  within  the 
borders  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Captain  Webb  was  not  permitted 
by  thnt  jealous  government  to  pass  the  boundary;  but  his  geo- 
metrical observatious  llx  the  altitude  with  the  greatest  certainty ; 
<w>*>\  and 
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and  the  bones  were  procured  from  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  district^ 
who  call  them  the  bones  of  genii,  and  think  that  they  fell  from 
the  clouds.  There  is  no  ground  to  suspect  that  they  are  brought 
from  a  lower  region  by  the  natives,  for  they  are  not  valued  or  soM^ 
or  used  for  any  purpose,  and  the  natives  wondered  at  Captaim 
Webb's  desire  to  possess  them.  The  first  specimens  were 
brought  by  a  man  xn  his  employment,  who  bad  failed  in  ob» 
taining  the  object  of  inquiry,  viz.  some  supposed  works  of 
Grecian  art,  of  which  Captain  Webb  had  heard,  and  who,  ia 
defoult  of  these,  brought  abundance  of  the  fossil  called  Ammo- 
nite, upon  which  the  Hindoos  set  a  superstitious  value.  These 
fragments  of  bone  also  he  produced,  as  being  something  curious 
found  in  the  gravel  at  the  base  of  those  eminences  from  which 
the  ammonites  are  procured;  and  which,  although  frequently 
noticed,  never  appear  to  have  been  made  the  objects  of  search, 
and  are  not  preserved,  as  the  ammonites  and  similar  fossils  are^ 
from  a  superstitious  motive.  These  are  additional  facts,  which 
we  have  ourselves  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  since  the  pub> 
iication  of  Mr.  Buckland's  work;  and  they  surely  leave  us  no 
pretence  for  doubting  what  the  scripture  records,  that  '  all  the 
high  hills  and  mountains  under  the  whole  heavens  were  covered,' 
at  the  time  when  the  last  great  physical  change  took  place,  by 
an  inundation  of  water  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  fAire^  head  of  evidence  relates  to  the  Vallies  of  Denudation. 
It  is  thrown  into  the  Appendix,  having  been  partially  anticipated 
in  the  preceding  discussions,  and  havmg  been  already  published 
in  the  Geological  Transactions.  To  the  force  of  a  body  of  water 
like  the  ocean,  pouring  in  over  the  land,  or  rushing  from  a  higher 
level,  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  The  professor  demonstrates  its 
s^eucy  in  the  excavation  of  valleys  in  several  parts  of  England, 
drawing  his  examples  chiefly  from  his  native  district,  on  the 
southern  coast,  that  between  Lyme  and  Exmouth,  where  they 
abound  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  form  the  characteristic  itor 
tui-e  of  the  country.  But  we  must  put  an  end  to  abstracts  and 
quotations,  having  still  much  to  say  upon  the  general  principles 
of  this  inquiry,  and  its  connexion  with  the  important  question  of 
revealed  religion. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  this  consideration,  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Buckland  has 
been  the  first  to  establish  in  geological  science ;  for  a  single  step, 
well  secured,  which  advances  us  beyond  the  former  boundary  of 
real  knowledge,  is  worth  a  whole  budget  of  theories,  howev^ 
grand,  ingenious  or  original. 

In  the  first  place  then,  be  has  refuted  the  fasowntfy  notion  oi  J)fi 
JLiUC,  which  was  adopted  even  by  Cuvier,  and  seems  to  have  been 
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the  prevailing  belief  of  the  present  day,  that  tbe  sea  aud  land 
changed  places  at  the  deluge,  the  former  continents  sinking  into 
vast  subterraneous  caverns,  the  roof  of  which  gave  way  on  that 
sudden  convulsion.  Great  as  the  changes  certainly  were,  that 
were  caused  by  that  catastrophe,  and  deeply  as  its  ravages  are 
sculptured  on  the  surface  of  llie  globe,  excavating  valliea,  and 
forcing  passages  for  Mater  throng li  the  margin  of  lakes,  and  the 
sides  even  of  inouutuin  ranges,  yet  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
same  lands  which  are  now  inhabited  were,  before  that  event,  also 
uncovered  by  the  waters;  and  akhough  the  parts  hitherto  exa- 
mined, appear  not  to  have  been  occupied  by  miin,  yet  they  were 
the  abode  of  numerous  tribes  of  land  animals,  whose  remains  are 
identified  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  precision. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  proved,  for  the  lirst  time,  by  means  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Kirkdale  cave,  that  these  remains  were  not 
drifted  from  remote  climates  to  the  places  in  which  they  arc  found ; 
but  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged,  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  were  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  these  regions  of 
the  earth. 

Thirdly,  it  is  Mr.  Buckhnid  who  has  first  presented  us  with  a 
distinct  and  detailed  view  of  a  state  of  animal  (ije  previous  to  the 
deluge.    Hitherto  this  epoch  had  presented  an  impassable  barrier 
to  all  the  researclies  of  naturalists.    We  saw,  indeed,  evidences  of 
the  destruction  of  organized  beings,  dispersed  throughout  the  in- 
terior of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  largely  scattered  over  its 
surface.    But  it  was  a  confused  and  indiscriminate  scene  of  death 
which  met  our  eyes.     All  that  we  could  infer  was,  that  the  ani- 
mals perished.     Their   habits,  their   instincts,  their  food,  their 
mode  of  life,  were  all  involved  in  utter,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
'hopeless  uncertainty.    The  veil,  however,  which  before  concealed 
[that  antediluvian  world  from  our  eyes,  has  now  been  lifted,  and  a 
spectacle  opened  to  our  view,  which  has  at  once  enlarged  the 
I  range  of  our  pliysical  knowledge,  and  leads  the  imagination,  freed 
|«s  it  were  from  its  former  shackles,  to  roam  with  delight  over  a 
tield  hitherto  covered  with  ini|)enetriible  mystery.     Ft  is,  in  short, 
'■one  of  those  cheering  facts  which  encourage  us  to  hope,  that 
through  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  several  arts  and  sci- 
ences, no  bounds  are  set  to  the  possible  discoveries  of  the  human 
I  mind,  when  its  powers  are  well  disciplined  and  rightly  directed. 
How  much,  indeed,  this  very  discovery  is  owing  to  the  late  im- 
provements in  comparative  anatomy,  the  memoir  on  the  Kirk- 
dale cave  plainly  proves.    The  Tartars  suppose  the  diluvian  bones 
they  find  to  be  the  bones  of  genii :  our  ancestors  called  the  large 
ones  those  of  giants  :  we  now  ascertain  with  precision,  not  only 
the  component  parts  of  elephants,  horses,  oxen,  deer,  but  we  speak 
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^ith  confideot  familiarity  of  the  '  teeth  of  water-rats,'  '  the  lei^ 
uhia  of  a  lark,'  or  the  '  coracoid  process  of  the  right  scapula  of  a 
duck/  that  was  eaten  before  the  deluge.  To  Cuvier  th«  world  i» 
indebted  more  than  to  all  other  naturalists  put  together,  for  our 
advancement  in  this  branch  of  knowledge :  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
obserye,  that  he  has  made,  in  his  last  publications,  the  most  flaU 
tering  acknowledgments  of  Mr.  Bucklaud's  merits,  even  in  many 
points  where  he  had  himself  formerly  held  opposite  opinions.* 

But  it  is  in  the  collection  of  this  vast  body  of  evidence,  attest* 
ing  the  greatest  physical  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  in  its 
masterly  arrangement,  in  the  unravelling  of  intricate  questions,  in 
the  candid  examination  of  objections,  in  the  solution  of  difficul- 
ties and  anomalies,  in  the  perspicuous  and  exact  descriptions,  and, 
above  all,  in  discerning  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
scattered  phenomena,  and  in  the  close  inductive  logic  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  facts  as  they  arise,  that  we  trace  the 
action  ofa  mind  destined,  we  hope,  to  make  still  larger  additions 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Certainly  we  may  pronounce 
the  author  to  be  the  first  who  has  placed  this  fact  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy  or  cavil,  and  to  have  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  an  argument  so  long  laboured  at  by  our  divines,  that  the  earth, 
after  having  been  inhabited  for  ages,  was,  at  the  period  recorded 
in  the  sacred  history,  covered,  even  to  its  highest  summits,  by  ai 
sudden,  simultaneous,  universal,  transient  flood  of  waters. 

We  have  already  observed  that  when  once  a  fact  is  thus  esta- 
blished, although  it  may  be  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  assign 
its  physical  causes,  yet  our  inability  to  account  for  it  throws  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  way  of  our  believing  it.  However  phir 
losophical  it  may  be  to  make  this  attempt,  it  is  a  most  unphilor 
sophical  confusion  of  thought  to  sufler  the  difficulty  of  di^^ 
covering  a  cause  to  aflect  our  belief  in  a  fact  demonstratively 
proved.  We  have  no  objection  indeed  to  the  endeavours  which 
mgenious  men  have  made  to  discover  in  the  system  of  nature  some 
means  by  which  this  extraordinary  effect  might  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  nor  do  we  regard  them  as  necessarily  indicative  of  a  disr 
belief  in  the  divine  interference,  because  even  miraculous  agency 
is  often,  nay  generally,  combined  with  natural  means ;  and  even  if 
some  physical  agent  should  hereafter  be  suggested,  adequate'jto 
such  a  phenomenon,  we  should  be  far  from  thinking  that  our  ovfni 
belief  in  the  positive  agency  of  the  Divine  Being  was  thereby  dis^ 
proved.    But  if  the  whole  case  be  carefully  and  impartially  exa- 

•  See  tbe  extracts  from  Cuvier's  foiirtlv  volume  of  his  Osseraens  Fo3«ks,  edit.  9d. 
giveq  ill  Uie  Poetacript  tq  Profesfor  Buckiaiid's  book,  p.  229. 
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mined,  we  are  confident  that  an  unprejudiced  mind  will  acquieace 
in  the  couclusiou  that  buth  the  universal  destruction  thus  caused, 
aud  the  preservation  of  the  few  survivors,  was  the  immediate 
work  of  God. 

Mr.  Grecnougli  has  stated  with  accuracy,  and  with  t!ie  moat 
philosopliicul  absence  of  all  prepossessions,  the  several  natural 
solutions  that  may  be  offered,  and  the  uisuperable  difficulties  in- 
volved in  iheni  all.  We  cannot  do  better  than  present  the  passage 
from  his  work  entire. 

'  If  the  submersion  of  the  highest  mountains  on  the  face  of 

*  the  globe  was  occasioned  simply  by  an  increase  of  water,  from 
'  what  source  can  so  enormous  an  addition  of  water  have  pio- 

*  ceedcd  :    If  it  existed  previously,  what  became  of  it  during  the 

*  growth  of  those  land-pliiiits,  w  liich  we  so  often  find  embedded 
'  in  the  secondary  rocks  i  during  the  lifetime  of  those  land-animals 

*  whose  fossil  ifiuainsare  so  cvti-nsivtly  distributed  ?  If  it  existed 

*  at  the  time  of  tlie  Deluge,  what  is  become  of  it  now  ?  If  derived 
'  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  how  shall  we  explain  the  existence 

*  of  those  enormous  caverns,  within  which  this  mass  of  water  was 

*  contained  ?  how  explain  its  own  existence  in  such  a  situation  f 

*  wJiat  attraction  from  without,  what  repulsion  from  witlun  could 

*  have  dislodged  it  from  its  hiding-place,  anti  forced  it  far  beyond 

*  those  barriers  which  the  laws  of  gravity  prescribed  i    How  hap- 

*  pened  it  that  the  roof  and  the  sides  of  the  caverns,  in  which  the 

*  water  resided,  did  not  fall  in  during  its  absence,  so  as  to  prevent 

*  the  possibility  of  its  return  i    Was  increase  of  temperature  the 

*  means  of  dislodging  it?  whence  did  that  increase  of  teuiperatiire 

*  proceed :  from   witliin  ?  we  know  not  any  cause  acting  from 

*  within  capable  of  producing  it ;  of  producing  it  once  only,  within 

*  a  space  of  live  thousand  years  :  from  without?  how  could  heat 
/  be  at  the  same  time  so  intense  as  to  penetrate  a  solid  crust  some 

*  thousand  miles  in  thickness,  and  yet  so  gentle,  that  no  traces  of 

*  its  action  are  disorncd  upon  the  surface,  where  it  must  have 

*  acted  most  intensely  ? 

*  If  it  be  supposed  that  this  accession  of  water  was  derived 

*  from  sonic  body  extrinsic  to  the  earth,  we  know  of  no  cause  in 

*  nature  by  which  such  transfer  of  %vater  from  one  body  to  another 
'  could  be  produced,  liut  let  a  cause  be  assumed  :  let  us  grant 
'  that  the  water  was  so   obtained  :    how  was   it  afterwards  re- 

*  moved  ?  what  is  become  of  it  now  ? 

*  Shall  we  then,  fearless  of  paradox,  attribute  to  the  waves  con- 

*  stancy,  mobility  to  the  land  ?    Shall  we  say  that  continents  have 

*  been  submerged,  not  from  the  rising  of  waters,  but  from  their 
'  own  descent?  Extravagant  as  such  an  hypothesis  may  appear,  it 

*  falls  short,  veiy  short  of  that  which  the  Huttouians  have  long  ad- 

*  milted 
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'  mitted  and  mMntained.  There  can  be  no  thvbtt  M^t  M<-.  t*liqr- 
f  foir,  that  the  land  hat  heenraieed  by  exfandve forces  acting  J  r6m 

*  below;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  continents  have  aiier- 

*  nately  ascended  and  descended  vithin  a  period  comparatively  of 
'  no>  great  extent.' 

■  luM*.  Greenougfa  goes  on  to  cxMifeider  De  Lac's  hypothesis^  and 
exdffiiras,  <  Alas!  this  expedient,  so  for  from  obviating  onvdiffi* 

*  ciilties/lendt  ttady  to  enhlmce  diem.  If  there  w«re  no  taWns 
'  beneadi  our  continents,  how  could  diey  sink  f  If  tittmi  Wiik'e  c»- 

*  vems,  li«w  %ere  thtey  produced  i  why  vrere  they  cofiiBHensttrate 
^  with  the  estent  of :  the  landf  the  eontnients  haviiig  sutok|iMw 

*  have  tiiey  risen  age^  to  their  present  level?  after  all  this  «MMi- 
'  denee  and  elevation,  how  'happens  it,  that  of  the  strata  -wMlBh 
'  vfere  d^iosited  horizontally  so  many  remained  hMizontal  i  iRfW 

*  happens  it  that  subsidence  and  delation  Were  mattended  ^y 
•fracture?**  ■' 

He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  to  the  solution  of  thefiro- 
blem,  impetuosity  of  motion  in  the  water  is  indispensable;  *  i>\it 

*  an  increased  quantity  of  water,  he  adds,  is  perhaps  superflndttt ; 
'  for  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  quantily 

*  which  actaally  subsists  upon  the  earth,  if  throasn  into  a  state  ^ 

*  excessive  agitalioNf  would  net  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  prodiMre 

*  alt  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge ;'  and  after  discussing- the  -pos- 
sible causes  of  such  an-  agitatiein,  although  he  carefully  avoids 
giving  any  opinion  of  bb  own,  yet  he  seems  to-4tink  the  nearipl 
preach  of  a  cdmet  the  most- plausible  ef  till  the  sohitions  hitherto 
proposed.  '       - 

Upon  this  latter  question  we  shall  ventnre  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks, first,  however,  bbserving,  that  the  obvious  and  almost 
necessary  inference  which  «  candid  mind  would  draw  frofai  »  cell- 
sideration  of  all  the  foregoing  difficulties  is,  that  some  preter- 
natural influence  was  then  exerted  for  a  temporary  and  a  speieial 
purpose.  When  the  evidence  of  focts  fails  to  inform  us,  and 
leaves  the  case  inexplicable,  is  it  consonant  with  reason  to  neglect 
that  historical  testimony' which  has  always  been  in  our  pmiea- 
aion  ?  There  we  find  it  explicitly  recorded,  and  recorded  to&  in 
terms  which  seem  ietophatically  to  delude  the  'operatioA  of  oMi- 
nary  nature,'  and  are  so  far  therefore  in  strict  nnifetoti'with  ^e 
philosophical  investigation  just  detailed,  'Behold  I,  tytH  i^'^o 

*  bring  a  flood  of  waters,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  ri  th6' breath 
'  of  life,  from  lender  beaten ;  and  every  thing  thait  is  in  th*  'earth 
'shall  die.'  >  ■     ' 

Against  the  hypothesis  of  a  comet,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 

'         •rtihdpIesofGeotogy,  p.  190,  &c. 
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possible  solution  from  natural   causes  which  stands   the  test  < 
Mr.  GreenoujLjh's  examiDatioii,  conjectural  and  gratuitous  as  it  is,* 
we  are  not  without  objections  drawn  from  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  globe.     A  doUige  so  caused,   consisting  of  a  litmultuous 
rush  of  waters  surnionritiug  the   hiwhest  moinitaiiis  on  the  one 
side  and  again  descending  to  the  vaitie.s  on  the  other,  must  have  ' 
left  evidence  of  its  action  somewhere  in  the  wreck  of  lower  strata 
(lower,  we  mean,  as  to  actual  position  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth)  carried  upwards  and  lodged  in  the  hollows  and  clefts  of*, 
higher  ranges.    The  contrary,  however,  of  this, as  far  as  the  world" 
has  yd  been  ex])lored,  is  known  to  be  the  fact.     Every  where  we 
find  traces  of  rlescciidinir  torrents,  bearing  fragments  of  the  higher 
masses,  and  strewing  them  along  the  sides  and  lower  levels,  in 
such  order  and   gradation  of  size   as  decisively  indicate  that  the 
currents  originated  from  above.     Blocks  of  granite,  it  is  true,  are ' 
found  upon  the  Jura  mountains,  bitt  they  are  traced  from  the  still 
loftier  summits  of  Mont  Blanc;  and  in  niuuberless  instances  are 
found    beds  of  pebbles   forming  a  cap  as  it  were  on  the  tops  of 
hills ;  but  in  all  tiiese  cases  tlierc  is  convincing  proof  that  the 
vallies  around  tlieni  are  scoi>ped  out  by  the  same  currents  which 
brought  the  pebbles  from  a  higher  level,  and  which  left  them  in 
beds  on  those  parts  of  their  course  that   presented  a  firmer  re- 
sistance to  the  retirmg  waters.    In  no  sinj^le  instance,  we  believe,' 
has  the  opposite  phenomenon  been  discovered,  and  we  point  out 
the  subject  as  the  more  worthy  of  the  alletttion  of  geologists,  be- 
cause the  hypothesis  which  it  refutes,   is  the  only  one  left  open 
to  our  reception  by  Mr.  Greenough  ;  and  this  hypothesis,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  not  only  remove  farther  from  the  mind  that  preter- 
natural agency  which  we  are  convinced  was  then  employed,  but 
it  would  defeat  also  one  essential  chnracter  of  the  deluge,  that  of 
being  sirnu/ttttieanx,  and  wouhl  allow  of  the  possible  escape  of 
men  and  animals  froin  several  points  of  the  globe  thus  irregidarly 
and  successively  overwhelmed. 

From  these  conjectures  let  ns  turn  to  the  plain  and  sober  nar- 
rative of  Moses,  whicli  niunife.'itly  indicates  an  eifuttiile,  prorrres- 
site  and  gradual  rise,  and  which,  whatever  may  be  thougljt  of  its 
authority,  was  certainly  not  written  to  confute  the  hypothesis  of 
a  comet  raising  by  its  attraction  the  Maters  of  the  globe,  as  the 
moon  raises  the  tide. 

*  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  waters 

*  increased,  and  (ntit  up  ilie  ark,  and  it  tciis  tift.  up  above  upon 

*  the  earth.     And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly 

*  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  ark  Tvent  upim  ifw  fare  i>f  ihp  waters. 

*  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  and  all 
'  the  high  hills,  that  were  untlcr  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 
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*  Fiftceuftivbito'  upit^wd  did  tho  w«t«n  proyaili-  aBd  tbe  moiw- 
'.  tHuis  were<:QiM«;«d'''-~TCv«K>  vii,.i7«.  »  • 

<BiHt  the  d&hige  i».  not  the  only  point  in  geology  which  U 
Qloaely  iconoeoti»d  with  the.  Holy  ikriptures.  It  is,  in  fact,  as 
W44  bQfor«  oba&n^,.  kut  a  sumII  part  of  tbfit  field  to  which  thie 
r»•^||r«he•  of  the  g«o|9giKt  wfi  directed.  Ttie  roore  tbe  atr^ 
Mthich  compote  :tJ)e  crust  o(  the  earjth  are  examined,  the  strongior 
eivideacfe  do  they  present  of  r^volutioAs  and  cAtastrophes  qcinu- 
ibg  al/'ViidQ  intervals  of  tinie^  of  9\ow  pfFo^eaBiveradvanceqaqntttio 
its  prtKinit  atate,  and  of  the  e]^4t^^ce  ^f  various  ordewof  created 
Ueiogifi.  which  tuccessively  occupied  its  SMrf(ic«  bej^e  it  was 
tinajyiy  fitted  for  the  ^bode  of  ntan.  Tbese  ph^o^m^ua,  or  racier 
tbtt  priocipleaon  wihkh  they  are  explained  is  the  modern.  sclio<4s 
of  geology,  have:  been  Uipught  to  piilit^Ae  agajn^t  th§  iustory.gf 
the  cseation  cootaioed  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  'JTh^ 
diCBculty  has  been  fairly  9taJ«4  by  Professor  Bucklaadt  in  hff 
Inaugural  Lecture  some  yearB;ago  published:  a^d  we.  think -be 
has  acted  JNMUoiously  .in  not  coming  to  any  peremptory  conclusion 
upoa  tlus  disputed  <}uestioa»  !. 

The  usual  mods  of  solf  iog  the  difficulty  h^  hfiesa  to  interpret 
the  six  dajf$  of  the  crei^tion,  not  ^s  natural  dayad^terraiiied  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  oa  its  a^is,  bii(  as  inde^nite  periods  pf 
time :  imd  to  this  explanation  Mr.  Buckland.  sieems  dispps4^  ip 
Uiat  lecture  to.  incline..  Others,  object  to  it  wi^  gi;eat  vebem^lHVSy 
at)  wholly  ittcompsjbiblq  with  the  ia^titu.^on  of  the  Sabbfitb,  whi^b 
is  manifestly,  set  iJorAh  as  tbe  .sev/enth  d^y ;  and  therefore  thej^  CQtk- 
t«:id  that  the  other  six  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  daya  ia  tifp 
same  sense,  and  of  the  same  kind,  i. 

Instead  of  presuming  to.  decide  peremptorily  in  this  n^tter^ 
oar  object  will  rather  be  to  caution  tbe  friends  of  jeligipn  against 
a.  rash  and  possibly  mischievous  mode  pf  vindicating  their 
opinions.  We  beseech  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  similar  ala^m 
has  been  taken,  and  similar  zeal  manifested  for  the  cause  of  reli^ 
gion,  in  several  instances  which  have  all  terfn^lated  in  establishing 
the  points  so  much  dreaded  j  and  yet  Chrisitianity,  so  far  from  fer 
ceiving  a  shock,  has  only  emerged  from  the  controversy  with  }%' 
creased,  vigour  and  lustre.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  theia 
of  the  persecutions  raised  against  the  first  teachers  of  the  Copeif- 
nican  system  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  was  pronounced  to^e 
contradictory  to  the  language  of  holy  writ,  and  was  accordingly 
condemned  as  false  and  impious.  Nay,  so  late  as  the  early  part- of 
the  1 8th  century,  when  the  Jesuits'  edition  of  Newton  appeared, 
it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  editors  to  prefix  an  advertisement 
disclaiming  all  belief  in  the  system  thus  demonstrated,  because  it 

had 
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had  been  declared  umcriptural  by  the  church,  and  setting  ft  fortli 
ouly  as  a  scries  of  dediictiotis  from  a  false  hypotliesia.* 

We  woutd  call  to  their  recollection  also  the  opiuions  formerly 
maintained  as  to  the  plenary  and  even  literal  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture— the  clamour  raised  against  the  first  collectitrtis  of  varioua 
readings  m  the  copies  of  the  New  Testatnenl — and  still  latet 
against  those  of  the  Old.  Vossins,  we  know,  came  forward  as  a 
champion  to  vindicate  the  inspiration  of  the  Septuagint  version ; 
and  it  was  by  many  deemed  impious  to  suppose  that  Almighty 
God  would  commit  the  transmission  of  his  word  to  the  same  ac- 
cidents and  errors  to  which  all  human  compositions  are  liable. 

Well  indeed  is  it  for  us  that  the  cause  of  revelntion  does  not 
depend  upon  (questions  such  as  these:  for  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
every  instance  the  controversy  has  ended  in  a  gradual  surrender 
of  those  very  points  which  were  at  one  time  represented  as  in- 
volving the  vital  interests  of  religion.  Truth,  it  is  certain,  cannot 
be  opposed  to  truth.  How  inconsiderate  a  risk  then  do  those 
advocates  run,  who  declare  that  the  whole  cause  is  at  issue  in  a 
single  dispute,  and  that  the  substance  of  our  faith  hangs  upon  a 
thread — upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  some  word  or  phrase 
against  which  fresh  arguments  are  springing  up  fi-oni  day  to  day  ! 

Why,  for  instance,  must  we  be  compelled  to  understand  the 
word  dai/  in  the  lirst  chapter  of  Genesis  precisely  in  the  same 
sense  it  now  hears,  viz.  the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its 
own  axis?  Certain  it  is  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  the  word 
does  not  bear  the  same  meaning  throughout  that  chapter ;  for  the 
first  three  days  were  passed  before  the  creation  of  the  sun  is  men- 
tioned :  and  yet  in  these,  no  less  than  in  the  <ithers,  the  portion 
of  time  is  denoted  by  the  words  *  evening  and  morning;'  which, 
according  to  their  received  import,  necessarily  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sun.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  miauiulerstood.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  institution  of  the  8abbalh  is  a  divine 
ordinance  from  the  beginning — that  the  observance  of  it  ia  en- 
joiaied  as  commemorative  of  the  close  of  the  great  work  of  crea- 
tion, and  that  its  solemn  obligation  is  expressed  by  the  purallol 
which  it  pleased  God  to  draw  between  the  progress  of  his  own 
works,  and  the  destined  employment  of  that  being  whom  he 
made  in  his  own  likeness.  Yet  no  one  can  believe,  when  it  is 
said  God  rested  from  his  works,  that  he  really  underwent  fatigue 
and  required   repose.      The  same  principle  of  acommodation 


*  Newionus,  in  hue  Icriio  tibro,  tct|urhmt>ta»  bjpalhe&itti  agttutail.  AtitorU  proposi- 
tiotfcj  ajiter  explicari  nun  [joieraiit  iiiii  cndeni  qtioquc  lactn  liyjMthesi.  Hiiic  alioii^rn 
UMQti  Minius  gercrc  jicriianmn.  Cittctuiii  latis  a  siimmis  Poirtijiciliut  routrn  tcllurii 
mMtm  der.reiis  noi  ithfetfui  prflfiU'mu):  N(**t<nil  Ptintip.  Kd.  .U».  Cifoer.  1745.  loin. 
iU.  pnr*  1. 
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to  our  perceptions  and  modes  of  speaking  must  be  admitted 
here  as  it  re  in  a  thoas^nd  other  passages  of  Holy  Scrijpture'. 
Our  ditty  cannot  be  mistaken,  whatever  interpretation  we  put 
upon  the  disputed  words;  and  it  is  this  duty  which  it  is  the  main 
purpo^  of  'thk'f  volume"^  declare  and  to  impress  upon  us. 

We"  would  further  a^'Uiose  who  contend  for  the  strict  letter  of 
Scripture,  and'fbVthe  irt'ystical  correspondence  of  the  severdl 
days  of  the  week  with  the  order  of  the  creation,  upon'  what  autho^ 
rity  they  have  transferred  the  character  of  Sabbath  fi-om  the  sevdsth 
to  the'^rst  day  ?  *yhe'reasun  we  do  not.ask  for,  for  that  is  iveiV- 
knoWn^  but  flie  authqritif.  Th'e'answer  must  be,  that  in  this  p^ 
iiciiTar  a  constructive  anq  tniditional  riile  has.  been  allowed  gra- 
dually to*  sujiersede  a  positive  command.  Nay,  it  is  well  kndWn^ 
that  wijftiu  the  churchitsplf th^  practice  has  varied.  For  althouj^H 
the  "Lord's  day  h^s  froijri'the'qrst  been'tbe  weeicly  festival  oT 
Christians,  yet  the  transfer  of  the"  Sabbaitical  rest  from  labour  fd 
thai  day  was  by.  no'  mesihs  uiiifbrm,  nor  di^  it  form  one  of  th'd 
canonical  ordinances  of  the'ctfurch  in  the  first  three  centurie's. 

Again,  let  those  who  ^retnble  for  the  authority  of  Scripturie,  if 
t|iis  point  o/e  conceded,  recollect',  how  strict  and  peremptory  the 
laiiguage  is  in  a  hundred  instances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  hav6 


the  early  Jewish  converts,  when  these  observances  were  prc^ 
hounced  to  be  matters  of  indifference  and  suffered  to  die  awaV'. 
The  .Apostles  tliemseTves,  we  know,  did  not  all  agree  in  practice 
upon  these  points,, and  yet  thia  divui^  authority  of  IScr^pture  was 
liriiirersally  acknowledged. 

■  The  Sabbath,  it  is  certain,  was  made'for  man,  and  not  mdn'for 
the  Sabbath.  Every  practical  purpose  therefore  which  it  wais  m- 
tended  to  serve  is  fully  answered  whether  we  conform  our  phy- 
sical system  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  or  not — whether  we  con- 
sider the  chapter  of  Genesis  es  setting  forth  the  last  formation 
only  and  the  final  adjustment  of  our  globe  to  the  occupation  of 
man,  (in  which  case  the  days  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  time 
equal  to,  our  natural  days),  or  as  declaring  the  whole  series  of 
chan^  the  planet  has  undergone  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

It  IS  by  no  means  necessary  to  insist  upon  either  of  these  inter* 
l>retation8^a8  essential  to  our  faith:  iand  we  repeat  diat  th6  p|>' 
fessor  appear^  tO'  us  to  have  acted  wisely  in  not  attempting  to 
determine  the  tnattbr'.  Of  this,  hovj'ever,  we  are  quite  sure;  that 
the  Scripture  reqiiires  of  us,  both  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit,  to 
respect  even  th6  mistaken  scruples  of  our  brethren — to  suffer 
errors  of  this  kijidj'if  lAby  be ^  errors,  to  die  of  themselves,  not  at- 
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teippt  to  eratiicate  them  with  a  violent  hand.  It  teaches  us  to 
propose  our  opinions,  when  tiiey  mihtate  against  the  conscien- 
cious  impressiuiis  ui"  otheis,  in  the  most  inoti'eusive  form,  not  to 
take  a  malicious  pleasure,  as  is  sooietioies  done,  in  perplexing 
the  mind  or  alarming  the  religious  feelings  of  our  neighbour— 
or  to  be  forward  in  boasting  our  own  superiority,  and  our  freedom 
frotoi  his  prejudices.  ^ 

^rom  errors  such  as  t^ese  Professor  Buckland  stands  wholly 
free,^  not  only  in  the  volume  before  us,  but  in  the  still  more  arduous 
and  extensive  work  of  his  Academical  Lectures-  Into  these  he 
has  largely  introduced  new  and  convincing  proofs  of  providential 
design — of  that  system  of  fmal  causes,  which  is  deeply  impressed 
on  the  whole  mechanism  of  nature;  the  contemplation  of  which 
disposes  the  mind  to  pious  feelings,  and  to  a  thirst  for  thut  more 
iqtimate  knowledge  of  the  Creator's  will  which  the  revelatioai  of 
his  word  has  conveyed  to  us.  The  importance  of  such  services 
in  an  age  of  free  inquiry,  and  among  the  Itunclreds  of  students  who 
now  dock  to  our  universities,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate ;  for 
though  it  be  true  that  divine  truth  must  in  the  end  prevail  over 
all  opposition,  yet  the  taint  of  infidelity  may  be  imparted,  by 
careless  or  irreligious  teachers,  to  many  whose  minds  will  never 
afterwards  possess  the  strength  or  the  opportunity  to  expel  it. 
The  charge  then  that  is  committed  cveu  to  the  professors  of 
physical  science  is  precious  and  sacred ;  and  happy  is  that  age 
and  country  in  which  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  interests 
of  religion,  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  education  is  enlightened 
and  liberal,  and  who  unite,  as  may  surely  always  be  done,  the 
character  of  the  scholar  and  the  Christian  with  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher, in  their  iuvestjgqtioDS  of  the  frame  and  coustitutioii  of 
the  material  world.  ,    ..,     , 


Art.  VII. — Bishop  Hiintet's  Ilistorji/  of  his  Own  Time  :  with 
-^  the  suppressed  Passages  of  lite  Fiiil  f  ohi/ne,  and  Nates  by  the 
Earls  of  Durtmoittk  and  ILirdwkke  and  Speaker  OnuhzOf 
hitherto  ttupublislied .  To  zchic/i  are  added  the  Cursitrj/  Re- 
marks of  SmJ't,  and  other  Observations.  6  vols.  Oxford,  at 
the  Clarendon  Press. 

'"piiE  Clarendon  Press  has  of  late  years  been  well  employed  in 
'-  republishing  books  of  steiling  value,  such  as  the  historical 
woiks  uf  Prideaux  and  Shucfcford,  llie  voluminous  colleclions  of 
Strype,  to  whom,  of  alt  men,  unr  ecclesiastical  history  is  most, 
indebted,  Houker,  Barrow,  Sherlock,  Butler,  and  other  warlhies! 
of  our  chnrch.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  had  already 
been  given,  and  we  have  now  hi&  History  of  his  Own  Time  from 
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the  iamc  press,  with  seVtne  wngalarlj  curious  accompaniments.  The 
pansiigea  now  restored  were  struck  out  by  the  originul  editor,  be- 
cause, though  the  Bisliop  was  too  careless  whose  memory  hft 
blacketied,  or  whose  feelings  he  miglit  wound^  liis  son  seems  to 
imve  felt  thai  by  expunging  what  was  most  iujuriouu  to  others,  he 
consulted  best  the  reputation  of  his  father.  Some  trifthig  altera- 
tions he  made,  to  soften  or  amend  the  author's  language  ;  biit  the 
thlpprcssed  passages  were  mostly  of  an  acrimonious  or  maiictuuit 
character.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  relates  to  CIrarlea  I,, 
upon  the  alleged  authority  of  whose  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Hii- 
niilton,  Burnet  declares  that  he  could  not  admire  his  judgemetif, 
his  underataudmg,  or  his  temper ;  pronounces  that  he  had  littlfe 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  little  regard  to  law,  and  seemed  to  think 
he  was  not  bound  to  observe  any  promises  or  concessions  that 
were  extorted  from  him  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  Thfe 
whole  passage  is  utterly  disgraceful  to  Burnet ;  he  confessed 
thai,  in  his  Memoirs  fif  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  omitted  tluw© 
things  in  tlie  king's  letters  from  which  he  drew  this  conclusion'; 
aTid  he  forgets  (whidi  the  present  editor  has  most  properly  rei- 
marked)  that  Hamillon,  at  his  exccntion,  said  of  Charles,  *  I  have 
had  tlie  honour  since  my  childhood  to  attend  and  he  near  hint', 
till  now  of  late,  and  during  alt  that  time  I  observed  m  him  ns 
many  virtues  and  as  little  vice  as  in  auy  man  I  ever  knew.'  1^6 
forgets  also  his  own  declaration  that  he  proposed  to  himse'lf 
notiiing  more  in  those  Memoirs  '  than  to  let  the  world  ace  the 
great  piety  and  strictness  of  conscience  that  blessed  prince  carried 
dlong  with  him  in  all  his  aflaits.'  There  is  reason  to  bcltcve  that 
King  William  was  treated  by  the  Bishop  with  as  much  malevo- 
lence as  his  predecessors,  but  the  suppressed  passages  in  the  latte^ 
half  of  the  history  have  not  been  recovered;  supposing  them  to 
be  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  are  now  restored,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  perish  without  regret. 

Swift's  cursory  notes  are  characteristic  of  their  author ;  they 
exhibit  at  once  his  hatred  and  his  contempt  of  Burnet,  sometimes 
captious,  sometimes  dirty,  generally  shrewd,^  always  short  and  cans- 
tic;  never  stopping  to  confute  or  controvert  the  passages  upon  which 
he  comments.  Like  Warburton,  In  his  excellent  remarks  upon 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  (the  most  dishonest  book  in  our  lan- 
guage, Dodd's  Roman  Catholic  Church  History  not  excepted,)  he 
contents  himself  with  expressing  his  opinion  in  the  bitterest  terms 
which  occurred,  such  as,  dog  !  Scotch  dog  !  rogue !  vaiu  fop  1 
eilly  fop  !  canting  puppy  !  treacherous  villain  !  well  said,  bishop! 
false  !  false  and  scandalous  !  false  and  spiteful !  and  once  he  says, 
false  as  hell !  This  last  indignant  contradiction  is  provoked  by  a 
bas«  charge  in  the  text  against  Archbishop  Sancroft,  *  that  though 
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be  seemed  zealous  agyhist  popcrj  in  private  discourse,  he  was  of 

such  a  limoroiis  temper,  audi  so  set  on  ihe  enikliing  his  nephew, 
that  lie  shewed  no  sort  of  courage.'  So  reprehensible  a  passage  has 
called  forth  a  eensiire  also  fioin  Lord  Dartmouth  :  •  this  refltctioo/ 
he  says,  *  n»ight  well  have  been  spared  upon  a  tiian  M'ho  gave  suf- 
ficient proof  at  the  revolution  thai  he  could  quit  the  highest  pre- 
ferinerit  rather  than  comply  with  any  thinj;  contrary  to  \m  coil- 
science;  especially  from  (he  most  interested,  coniidcnt,  bu ay  mail 
that  ever  his  nation  procioccd/  Burnet  says  tliat  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  '  free  of  all  scandaloua  vices/  upon  w  liich  Swift  remarks, 
'  as  a  man  is  free  of  a  corporation,  he  means/  The  Bisljop  .speaks 
of  Q.  Henrietta  Maria  as  a  woman  who  '  loved  all  her  life  long  to 
be  in  intrigues  of  all  sorts.'  '  Not  of  love,  I  hope,'  says  her  com- 
mentator, Burnet  observed  it  was  an  estraordiunry  thin-j  that  a 
random  cannon  shot  sliould  have  killed  Tureuiie.  *  How  extraor- 
dinary t'  says  his  sarcastic  reader;  '  might  it  not  kill  him  as  well  as 
any  other  man  ?*  In  his  account  of  the  Rye  House  Pint,  IJumet 
says  that  the  parties  '  ran  into  nnicli  wicked  talk'  about  the  way  of 
killing  the  king  and  his  brothers,  '  but  nothing  was  ever  fixed  on, 
alt  was  but  talk.*  ylH  p/ois  begin  icitk  talk,  is  the  just  observatiou 
of  Swift  upon  this.  Burnet  saya  of  Bnillie,  (vvbo  was  indeed 
sacriticed  by  the  foulest  injustice,)  that  his  '  behaviour  looked  tike 
the  reviving  of  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks  or  Ko- 
nians,  or  rather  of  the  primitive  Christians  and  first  martyrs  in 
those  bent  days  of  the  church.*  For  he  was  our  cousin^  Swift 
iWrites  in  the  margin.  Burnet  affirms  that  the  presbylerians 
ff  loved  episcopal  ordination  and  the  liturj^y,  atid  upon  some  amend- 
ments seemed  disposed  to  come  into  the  church  ;  and  they  liked 
the  civil  government  and  limited  monarchy.'  '  A  dam;iab!e  lie,' 
says  the  Dean,  The  year  1688,  says  Burnet,  formed  an  extraor- 
dinary and  unheard-of  revolution.  The  Devil's  in  that,  remarks 
Swift,  *3ure  all  Europe  heard  of  it.'  The  Bishop  gives  lero  iero 
lilibultro  as  Irish  words.  Swift  says  they  are  not  Irish,  but  better 
than  Scotch.  Sometimes  he  sneers  at  the  style  for  its  carelessness 
or  its  poverty  ;  sometimes  condemns  it  as  *  dark  nonsense,'  or  '  sad 
trash.'  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  objects  to  the  w«)rd  *mob,' 
calling  it  sarcastically  a  word  of  dignity  for  an  historian.  Con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  the  government  at  the  revolution,  Swift 
declares  himself  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who  iJiought  there 
was  an  original  contract  between  the  King  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land; yet  he  saya  he  would  have  been  for  a  regency,  as  much  the 
best  expedient;  but  he  admits  the  force  of  the  argument,  diat 
men  knew  they  might  act  legally,  and  therefore  safely,  under  a 
king,  but  not  under  a  regent  created  by  the  Convenlion  ;  and  that 
James,  by  flying  to  the  enemy  nf  l^lig  iiatiyu  ^-a^h^r^tlijiii  submit  to 
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reasonable  leriiis,  liad  ptit  lite  people  of  Eugbtul  to  ibe  necessity;^ 
of  securing  llieniHulvt^  upon  a  It-gal  bottom. 

Upun  Burnet's  boki  usstTlion  lli:il  the  prehumptive  proofa.  of 
imposture  on  the  birth  of  llic  I*rii»cc  of  VVaks  were  '  more  con- 
vincing tlian  pUiin  and  downright  evidence,*   Swift  rt'uuirks,  *  wettf 
said,  Bishop  !'    Burnet  a  political  cliaruclcr,  indeed,  is  far  from  cleafy 
and  this  is  the  worst  part  of  it.     He  accepted  tlie  dirty  office  of  ga 
ihering  together  these  proofs,  aud  making  out  a  case  in  support  on 
oae  of  the  most  impudent  falsehoods  liiat  was  ever  swallovyed  by' 
gaping  credubty.     The  fact  is  known  by  his  own  avowal  of  it;  fc 
upon  further  deliberation,  the  govenunent  wisely  abstained  frot 
producing  the  case   formally  before  the  public.     It  is  worthy  t 
irotice  that  there  bad  been  precisely  a  similar  disposition  in  the  case 
of  Queen  Mary  I o  believe  that  a  supposititious  child  would  be  prck-< 
duced.     Probably  at  both  periods  it  bad  been  instilled  into  the 
people;  and  some  colour  on  bolli  occasions  was  given  to  the  sua 
piciou  by  the  confident  fully  vvith  which  the  Catholics  procluimedj 
tlieir  expectuliou  of  a  male   heir.     A  must  impudent  aud  liceivtl 
tious  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  verses  composed   byi 
an  English  Jesuit  at   Loretto ;  James's  (}ueen   had  oll'ered  to  tli 
idol   of  that  celebrated  shrine  an   ougel  of  gold,  iiolding  a  bearfc^ 
covered  with  diamonds;  the  priests  there  aOiruied  it  uppeared  bj 
sure  calculatitm  that  she  had  conceived  at  the  very  moment  when 
this  offeriiii;  entered  the  S(fiUa  L'rtsa,  and  they  proiluced  a  dialogue 
between  the  guardian  angel  of  the  queen  and  their  Lady  of  Loil 
relto,  in  which   the  angel  reijuests  diat  his  client  may  have  a  sc 
and  the  Virgin  ussures  bLni  the  request  is  granted  at  the  montent 
is  made. 

Swift's  remarks,  brief  as  they  are,,  were  in  general  well  worthy  of^ 
preservation;  right  or  wrong,  (for  some  of  them  are  certainly  to 
regretted,  and  we  are  soiry  to  see  them  iiiserted  here,)  uhalevei 
comes  from  him  bears  the  stamp  of  his  orij^iua!  and  strong  characten^ 
Lord  Oartmontb's  notes  are  of  a  very  difi'ereiit  description  ;  he  froi 
his  own  knowledge  sometiniies  corrects  the  Bishop's  statement,  and* 
sontetimes  adds  to  the  inforniulion  in  the  text.     His  opinion 
Burnet,  thongb  he  thought  him  u  man  of  dte  must  extensive  kno^ 
ledge  he  had  ever  met  with,  is  on  the  whole  little  more  fuvourabli 
than  Swift's,  lliough  somewhat  less  content ptuous.     '  lie  had  re-.j 
and  seen  a  great  deal,'  Ins  lordship  says, '  vvitli  a  prodigious  memory^ 
and  a  very  indifferent  judgment ;  he  was  extremely  partial,  at 
readily  took  every  thing  for  gi-anted  that  he  heard  to  the  prejudiqisi 
of  those  that  he  did  not  like,  which  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  less* 
truth  than  he  really  was.     I  do  not  think  he  designed [y  published 
miy  thing  he  believed  to  be  false.'     Lord  D:irlmouUi,  on  perusing 
the  second  portion  of  the  work,  (which  was  uot  published  tilt 
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eleven  years  after  llie  fir^t,)  thought  he  suw  reason  to  allcr  thw 
opinion;  '  t  wrote,'  savs  he,  *  in  lije  firsl  vuhimc  of  this  book  that 
1  did  not  believe  the  Bishop  designedly  published  atry  thing  he 
believed  to  be  false ;  therefore  think  myself  obliged  to  write  io 
this,  that  I  am  fully  siuistied  that  Jie  published  many  things  that 
he  knew  to  be  so.'  And,  at  ihii  close  of  tlie  work,  where  Burnet 
pray.s  God  that  his  history  may  be  read  with  the  same  candour  and 
sincerity  with  which  he  has  written  it,  his  commentator  adds, 
*  thus  piously  ends  the  mo»t  partial,  malicious  heap  of  scandal  and 
misrepresentation,  that  was  ever  collected  for  the  laudable  design 
of  giving  a  false  impression  of  persons  and  things  to  all  future 
ages.' 

Lord  Dartmoulh'y  censure  is  too  severe;  in  politics  he  was 
uniformly  opposed  to  the  Bishop,  and  his  remarks  savour  too 
often  of  the  bitterness  of  perfjoual  dislike,  u  feeling  which  Bunict 
appears  more  than  any  man  to  have  excited  in  his  contemporaries. 
The  Bishop  was  busier  in  state  affairs  and,  less  excusably,  in  po- 
litical intrigues,  than  beseemed  his  station  and  profesflion.  Among 
the  Scotch  he  was  impopnlar  because  he  sought  and  obtained  pre- 
fennent  in  an  episcopal  church;  the  members  of  that  church 
regaided  him  with  suspicion  as  a  presbyteriair  at  heart,  because  on 
all  occasions  he  favoured  the  dissenters,  and  depreciated  the  esta- 
blishment to  which  he  belonged  ;  and  it  M'as  his  singular  ill  fortune 
to  be  vilified  and  slandered  by  those  even  who  agreed  with  him  in 
their  general  views  and  took  the  same  part  in  public  life.  Ctmning- 
ham,  who  scldotti  displays  the  slightest  malevolence  or  want  of  can- 
dour on  any  other  subject,  never  mentions  Burnet  without  reviling 
and  calumniating  him.  The  manner  in  which  he  treats  him  on 
one  occasion  is  perfectly  villainous.  *  Being  sent  for,'  he  says, 'to 
John  Wilmot,  Barl  of  Rwhester,  on  his  death  bed,  he  published 
a  book  upon  that  subject,  wherein  he  betrayed  the  secrets  of  con- 
fession, to  the  great  di.shouour  of  God,  by  reason  of  the  mou- 
strous  principles  of  Spinoza  therein  discovered.'  The  excellent 
little  book  which  is  thus  mahgnanlty  censured  need  not  now  be 
defended  against  the  slanderer;  and  the  effrontery  with  which  he 
aoc<Uies  Burnet  of  betiuving  the  secrets  of  confession,  is  exposed 
by  the  book  iuelf,  Burnet  having  been  charged  by  Rochester  '  to 
publish  any  thing  concerning  him,  that  might  be  a  mean  to  reclaim 
others.'  The  dying  penitent  commanded  his  mother's  chaplain  to 
preach  abroad  and  let  all  men  know  how  !«evferely  God  had  dis- 
ciplined him  for  his  sins,  by  his  afflicting  hand,  and  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  most  just;  and  he  prayed  that  as  his  life  had  done 
much  hurt,  so  his  do;ilh  might  do  some  good.  How  lillle  has  the 
falsehood  of  such  an  accusation  injured  him  whom  it  was  intemted 
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to  wound  !  but  how  deep  and  indelible  a  vtain  has  it  fixed  upon  the 
accuser ! 

Bnmet*8  repntation  lias  withstood  the  attacks  of  more  fomiidaUe 
Enemies :  Arbuihnot,  Swifl  and  Pope  directed  their  merciless  satire 
aeairist  him ;  their  satire  is  still  read,  but  so  is  his  history ;  and  thtt 
history  will  continue  to  increase  in  estimation  when  the  satire  will 
be  perused  only  by  a  few  curious  readers,  and  by  theni  chiefljr 
because  it  rtelates  to  so  eminent  a  man.  The  personal  faults  aria 
weaknesses  of  the  historian  were  midisguised,  he  wore  them  on  his 
sleeve,  for  dates  to  peck  at;  but  they  were  proofs  rather  of  simg^ 
city  of  character  than  of  woridliness,  and  both  in  his  life  and  wri- 
tings the  good  predominated  greatly ;  his  history  is  one  which  the 
present  editor  truly  says  *  will  never  lose  its  importance,  but  wiH 
continue  to  furnish  materials  for  other  historians,  and  ta-be  read 
l>y  those  who  wish  to  iierive  their  knowledge  of  facts  from  tiit 
firtt  Dources  of  information.  The  accuracy  of  his  narration  ktfs 
often  been  attiacked  with  vehemence,  and  often,  it  must  be  dMi- 
Messed,  with  success,  but  not  so  often  as  to  overthrow  the  g^treHH 
credit  of  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  in  many  iHifttances 
iteeia  satisfactorily  defended,  and  time  has  already  evinced  the  truth 
of  ciertaiil  records  which  rested  on  this  single  authority.'  He  who 
iAiotild  take  his  opinion  of  those  times  from  Burnet's  work  aloQ^ 
%otrfd  form  a  partial  and  erroneous  estimate  of  one  of  the  ipo^ 
itAportant  ages  m  Ei^lish  history ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Uiat  age 
wcratd  be  meagre  indeed  without  it. 

A  more  just  and  liberal  view  of  the  period  vrhich  Burnet's  bil:- 
fory  ^braces  cannot  be  presented  than  that  with  nhich  die 
present  editor  (who  is  "understood  to  be  the  highly  respected  ptt- 
assent  of  Magdalen  College)  concludes  his  preface. 

*  The  great  influence  which  personal  character  bad  forraerly.  on 
events,  together  with  other  causes,  occasions  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  iii  which  the  contest  for  political  power  commenced,  to  foi;ni 
the  most  interesting  period  of  English  history,  whether  we  are  dispos^ 
to  triumph  with  the  conquering  party,  or  to  espouse  end  commiserate 
tfie  cause  of  high  honotn'  and  sufteriiig  loyalty.  The  frequent  and.cb- 
markable  chanj^es  of  government  during  the  Interregnum,  as  well  41s 
the  lingular  andenergetic  character  of  the  protector  Cromwell,  s^c^^ 
rihe  attention  of  every  n»der.  The. disputes,  which  arose  betw,«f;n,^t 
unprincipled^  but  good  humoured, roonarcht  regardless  alike  of  hi)i|j9|9|n 
honour  and  the  national  interest,  and  a  restless,  violent,  and  mecc)^^ 
faction,  are  subjects  of  deep  concern,  on  account  of  their  melanpho^ 
results.  At  tfae«ame  time,  the  mind  feels  consolation  in  the  virtues.of 
Ormoud,  Claremion,  and  Southampton.  And,  notwithstanding  Uie 
enormities  of  courtiers  and  anti-courtiers,  we  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  freedom  then  first  securely  enjoyed,  from  every  species  of  arfai- 
ttary  taxation,  and  'from.oxtia-judicial  imprisonment;  pn  theprovisdon 
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ini^ile  fbrll>e  moetingof  parliament  uncc  in  ihrt-c  ycai-s  al  ihi:  Iciisl;  in  a 
word,  on  the  possessi<n>  of  a  constitution,  wli'ch  Kini;  Williiini  tidinirttcl 
!>o  much,  that  he  professeil  himstit"  afnvid  lo  iraprovti  it,  Tiib  glutmi 
of  the  iwxt  reign,  overcast  and  Tuineti  as  its  prospects  were  by  folly 
and  oppression,  and  liiially  closed  by  meuivs  of  iijirigue,  fHtsehood,  and 
^rili/nidation,  is  in  pHit  enlivened  by  a  view  of  live  cuuragcous  and  dis- 
inlijrested  conduct  vf  SancroA,  Hough,  Dundee,  Craven,  and  a  few 
oihcj-s.  Soinq  of  these  persons,  desirous  of  a  parliamentary  redress  of 
grievances,  thought  that,  instead  of  the  force  put  upon  the  pei-son  of 
the  king,  an  accommodation  might  and  ought  to  have  been  cflecteJ 
with  him  J  as  he  liad  a  little  before,  when  threatened  with  the  just 
and  open  hostility  of  his  subjects  for  his  perversion  of  the  law,  and 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  made  very  important  concessions. 
Yei  it  may  reasomibly  be  doubted,  whether  a  composition  with  a 
nrince  of  his  disposition  and  feeble  judinncnt,  whatever  good  qualities 
at  was  otherwise  possessed  of,  would  eventually  tiave  been  lasting,  or 
even  reducible  to  practice.  The  appeal  made  by  him  to  his  subject* 
immediately  after  his  retreat  to  another  country,  was  sigrved  by  u  se- 
i^tary  of  slate  employed  contrary  to  law. 

'  Times  had  now  passed,  which  were  chequered  with  great  virtues 
and  vices:  but  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  exhibit  to  the  reader 
one  uniform  scene  of  venalily  and  Corruption;  and  the  mind,  instead 
of  being  interested,  is  disgusted  with  the  contests  of  two  pal^ties  for  the 
gdvfernment  of  the  country,  assuming,  as  it  best  suited  their  selfish 
purposes,  each  other's  principles.  The  long  contftnipliUed  change  ill 
the  executive  government  was  ut  length  eflecltd  ;  its  power  being  vir- 
tually transferred  to  combinations  of  persons  possessed  ol  great  in- 
fluence in  parliamentary  elections,  and  in  parliament  itself.  Hence 
>vJial  has  been  called  (he  practice  of  the  constitution  differed  widely 
from  its  theory  ;  and  in  this  depression  ol  tiie  crown  and  of  its  direct 
power,  occasioned  by  the  seeming  necessity  for  the  almost  constant 
sitting  of  parliament,  were  added  maxims  totally  annihilating  the  will 
of  the  single  person,  and  in  conjunction  with  otlici  causes,  finally  sub- 
versive of  all  dutiful  and  utlectioiiute  atluchinent  to  authority.  These 
maxims,  not  recogirized  as  constitutional  by  Clarendon,  Hale  ot 
Locke,  were  advanced  in  order  to  colour  and  justify  the  alteration.  A 
wider  and  more  extensive  field  was  now  opened  for  the  exertion  of 
talents,  serviceable  indeed  lo  the  advancement  of  the  individual,  Iwit 
us  often  pernicious  as  useful  lo  the  public.  In  these  reigns  also,  cour- 
trary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  were  laitl  the  deep  and  broad  lbut)r 
dalions  of  a  tlebt,  which  no  other  than  the  political  system  iheo 
adopted  Could  have  entailed  on  a  iiaiion.  It  ought  still  however  to  be 
remembered,  that  at,  or  soon  after  the  revolution,  asolemn  recognition  was 
made  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  ;  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
Ifa^vs  was  abrogated  in  all  cases;  the  judges  were  no  longer  disinissible 
at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  crown;  a  provision  was  made  against  the  long 
Continuance  of  parliaments  ;  freedom  of  religious  worship  was  secured 
to  the  great  body  of  l^rotestant  dissenters;  the  imprrrianl  and  necessary 
measure  of  a  union  witli  Scotland  was  ettected  ;  the  liberty  of  the  press 

established  ; 
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estal>lish«d  ;  trials  fur  treason  better  regulatiid;  and  a  more  ^xact  aiijj 
iinpurtjal  administnitiun  of  justice  generally  introduced  in  the  kipgiluia. 
Which  bl«;ssir|gs,  together  \vit;h  all  other  constitutional  rights,  inay  God  « 
providence,  and  a  virtuous  and  independent  spirit,  continue  to  us  f 
— Preface^  p.  xxix. 

The  first  portion  of  Buruei'a  work  is  much  the  most  important. 
England  after  the  Revohition  waa  deeply  engaged  in  cQiitineiitiu 
pohtics ;  the  character  of  tlie  age  became  military :  liis  accounts  of 
forei^  and  military  transactioiisk  are  neither  comprelicnsive,  nor 
distinct ;  nor  indeed  was  be  so  well  infprme^  co.q|Qcrpiog  tbe  e^cr^ 
springs  of  our  domestic  policy  as  in  earUer  l)fe,  when  he  had,b(Ki)lf 
a  more  active  part  himself,  and  bad  be^n  m^^^^i  trusted., ,  Tlie  suj^ 
ject  also .  itself  is  of  a  higher  interest.  The. .country  underw|^|||| 
greater  changes  during  tbe  reign  of  Charles  I Ltban,.in  any  ipc^ 
ceding  age;  changes  not  produced  by  violenae,  but  by  thegradiijil 
and  natoral  course  of  events,  and  thus  permanently  affecting  Alif 
manners,  the  institutions,  and  the  character  of  the  nation.  ,„ 

No  event  had  ever  been  so  deeply  am^  generally  desired  by  ifas 
English  people  as  the  rejttoration  of  Charles  IL  They  looked  tp^i^ 
as  the  only  means  of  their  deliverance,  from  an  intolerable  tyranny; 
as  the  only  circumstance  which  could  put  an  end  to  ca^mitJ^.M 
twenty  years  continuance.  He  had  left  the.  kingdom  a  proscriii^^ 
and  hunted  fugitive,  escaping,  almost  by.  j^iiracTe ;  his  returu„te4^ 
was  brought  about  pot  by.  any  effort.on  his  own  part  or  tliat.ftf.iuf 
friends,  but  by  so  ge^ierai  a  concurrence  in  his  favour  of.  those  wbo 
had  been  most  instrumental  in  his  father's  overthrow,  that  boUi  91 
home  and  abroad  it  M'as  regarded  as  a  manifest  interveiition(4^ 
Providence.  His  journey  from  Dpv«r  to  Canterbury  was  liV^li 
triumphant  procession.  In  the  towns  through  which  he  .past;,  tlw 
streets  were  festooned  with  garlands,  *  curiously  made  up  with 
costly  scarfs  and  ribbands,  decorated  with  spoons  and  bodl(i^ 
of  silver,  and  small  plate  of  several  sorts,  and  some  .with  go|l| 
chains,  each  striving  to  outdo  othiers  in  ..all  expression  of  joy,* 
From  Rochester  to  Blackhealh,  Lord  Clarendon  describes,  the 
bighteays  as  being  on  both  sides  '  crowded  with  such  a  multitiw^ 
of  people,  that  it  seemed  one  continued  street,  wondejrfujly.iiir 
habited.'  On  Blackheath,  where  the  troops  were  drawn  up.  to 
receive  and  escort  him,  h^  was  welcomed  by  the  country  peoMS 
with  a  morris  dance;  the  old. music  of  tabor  and  pipe  vyas  h^9^ 
and  Maid  Marian  and  the  Hobby-horse,  who  were  proscnb^ 
.dui;ing  the  dismal  Calvinistic  tjrpnuy,  appeared  once  ludrein.aul 
their  glory.  ,A  huiidredyour^  women,  clad  alike  in  white. gar- 
ments,, with  pearls  ^^bout  them,  wcrp  placed  in  Deptford  to  strew  tte 
way  before  hipi,  as  be.  rode,  with  flqwers  and  fragrant  herbs.  liia 
eutrauc0  into  London  was  made  with  all  the  splendonr  of  civic 
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magnificence,  the  most  eminent  citizens  formiir;^  part  of  the  pro- 
cession, *  all  well  nionnlt'd,  all  in  black  velvet  coats,  with  chains 
of  gold  about  their  nerk;*,  and  everyone  his  fuotman  with  suit, 
cassock  and  ribbautis  of  the  colour  of  his  conipimy.  The  houses 
were  hung  with  tapestry,  carpels  and  costly  stuffs  ;  bands  of  music 
were  stationed  in  the  streets,  and  the  conduits  ran  with  claret  as  he 
past.'  Such  multitudes  foHowed  that  tliey  were  seven  hours  in 
passing  the  city,  •  even  from  two  in  the  aflernoon  till  nine  at  night.' 
*  I  stood  in  the  Slnuid,'  says  Evelyn,  '  and  beheld  it,  and  blest 
God!'  Within  the  rails,  %v!iere  Chnhng  Cross  had  stood,  before 
the  Puritans,  in  their  bmtal  hif^utry,  destroypd  it,  was  '  a  stand  of 
six  hundred  pikes,  consisiin-r  r»f  knights  mid  gentlemen  who  had 
been  officers  in  the  Uitc  king's  armies,  Sir  John  Stowell  at  their 
head.'  til  a<*  the  old  cavaliers  M'ere  i-erjuited,  it  ia  not  to 
be  believed  ihnt  Charl^ii  cbiild  at  that  nnonjcnt  have  looked 
dpon  the  sutijects  of  his  father  who  liad  served  him  so  well,  and 
suffered  so  severely  in  his  service,  vvilliout  emotion.  -And  at  the 
nmmetit  when  the  giuis  announced  his  entrance  into  Whitehall, 
some  of  the  bishops  and  of  their  long  oppressed  brethren  per- 
formed Te  Deiim  in  Henry  tlie  Seventh's  chapel. 

The  demonstrations  of  joy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  so 
general  and  sincere,  that  Charles  frequently  said  it  could  be  no- 
body's fault  but  his  own  that  he  had  staid  so  long  abroad  when  all 
itiankind  wished  him   sn   heartily  at  home.     The   Knally  of  the 

fple  seemed  to  be  met  with  r()rrtisponding  coulidence  on  his 
f,  so  ihiit  both  froni  the  ttnnper  of  the  king  and  of  the  nation 
reign  might  have  been  esperied  to  proceed  as  aiinpiciously  as 
it  had  begUTK  Accordhig  to  Burnet's  opinion,  all  the  errors  of 
thit  reign  may  be  im|>utetl  lo  the  king's  coming  ih  without  condi- 
tions. Sir  Matthew  Haic  had  moVt^d  th;>t  a  committee  might  be 
appoinled  to  look  into  the  concessions  which  the  late  king  had 
ofFere<l  during  the  war,  pnrticularly  at  the  treaty  of  Newport,  and 
digest  from  thence  such  proposals  as  diey  shouhl  think  lit  to  be 
sent  over  toCiiuiies.  liut  when  Monk  re[iresented  the  imminent 
danger  of  throwing  the  country  again  into  confusion,  if  the  go- 
veirrtment  were  left  vki  an  unsettled  slate  while  such  a  point  was  in 
discussion,  the  house  leiected  the  proposal  by  acclanialion.  The 
tVuth  is,  that,  in  receiving  the  king  miconditioually,  they  neither 
iritendtd  toaunender  the  liberties  of  llie  nation,  itor  in  the  slightest 
degree  endannered  them,  'line  Commons  retained  their  constitu- 
tiotTal  power,  with  all  that  increase  which  recent  events  aud  the 
progress  of  society  had  given  it;  the  King  was  dependent  upon 
them  for  those  supplies  without  which  even  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government  covdd  not  be  supported  ;  and  there  Avas  more  indi- 
cation of  a  disposition  pn  their  part  to  make  hiim  fee!  that  de- 
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pendenf^e,  than  of  any  clesire  on  his  to  throw  it  <ofif  and'  renda^ 
himself  ail  arbitrary  sovereign.  He  would  gladly  have' beaoMi^ 
absolute  as  the  king  of  France,  if  eircnrastances  had  brought  like 
English  ptonarchy  to  that  form ;  for  he  thought  ^govenmient  was.'9 
much  safer  and  eaner  thing  vrben  the  authority  was  believed  it/fti" 
lible,  and  the  faith  and  subnussioa  of  the  people  was  implicit.' 
But  his  good  sense  and  his  constitutional  temper  (weivented  this 
opinion  from  influencing  his  conduct :  he  loved  ease  and  indul- 
gent too  well',  and  had  wisely  determined  that  no  imprudetice  f4 
mft'onrh  should  ««6r  compel  ^im  to  set  out  again  on  bis  trbvekJ 
■■■  Yet  the  reign  whkh  commenced  thus  auspiciously  pro?ed'in'llt 
conrse  deeply  disgraceful  both  to  the  king  and  ^to  the-  nalANk 
^en-at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficqlt  to  determine  u4iet|4l' 
the  one  party  or  the  other  vrere  more  sinned  against  or'  mnnin^,>itd 
much  is  there  on  either  side  which  must  appear  utteriy  nkdefeff^ 
sible  to  diose  who  consider  it  impartially.  Much  of  this  must  tiji* 
doubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  King's  personal  misconduct;  mor6*>W 
t)ie  profligacy  of  those  Mho  were  at  one  time  bis  ministers,- al 
another  the  most  inveterate  and  dangerous  of  his  enemies.  Bwt 
mostly  the  events  of  this  re^n  may  be  traced  to  those  predispoeii^ 
pauses  whereby  the  character  not  of  Charles  alone  and  the  ptJiti- 
cians  of  bis  age,  but  of  the  nation  and  the  times  had  been  fbrnted^ 
Theahis  of  the  father  were  visited  upon  the  children.  So  it  "^vtfs 
announced  by  revelation  to  the  Israelites  that  it  should  be ;  and  so 
fipon  the  great  scale  of  things  it  is,  and  must  be  in  the  ordet'^ 
Providence ;  for  in  this  respect  mankind  are  and  always  will  0^ 
under  a  visible  dispensation.  ^  I  have  beard,  indeed,'  says  Dryidefr, 
^  of  some  virtuons  persons  who  have  ended  unfortunately,  b^ 
never  of  any  virtuous  nation ;  Providence  is  ei^aged  too  deeply 
when  the  cause  becomes  so  general.'  It  is  ecjually  true  that  «^ 
wicked  nation  has  ever  escaped  its  deserved  punishment.  '-''.- 

The  extreme  profligacy  of  the  lower  orders  in  Paris,  which  the 
better  part  of  the  French  people  perceived  and  deplored,  evdi 
before  the  Revolution  called  it  into  full  action,  was  ascribed  by 
many  of  the  French  themselves  to  the  extreme  misery  which  had  pf^ 
veiled  in  that  city  during  the  time  of  the  League.  Private  afllictioni^ 
when  they  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  are  not  mt^ 
aalutary  to  the  individuals  whom  they  chasten,  than  great  and  QVi^ 
whelming  national  calamities  are  destructive  to  general  virttie. 
In  this  respect,  ages  of  revolution  and  anarchy  are  like  seasons'  off 
pestilence,  which  is  less  frightful  for  its  ravages,  even  when  death 
is  in  every  house,  than  for  the  horrible  dissolution  of  social  and 
moral  ties  which  it  produces.  '  How,'  says  Quarles,  when  he 
describes  the  feelings  of  the  '  plague  afliighted  man,' '  how  is  iftie 
bitterness  of  thy  deoth  multiplied  by  the  quality  of  thy  fears !  were 
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it  a  sickness  wliose  (tislractloii  took  not  away  thy  means  of  pre- 
j)itratuili,  it  t\  tTc  an  easy  calamity  :  were  it  a  iiickuess  whose  con- 
titgion  dissolved  not  the  coutforlHlile  bonds  of  sweet  society,  it 
were  but  linifa  misery.  Btit  a.s  it  is,^ — -siiUden,  solitary,  incurable, 
— .what  8o  terrible  !  what  ao  comforllessi''     At  such  tin»es 

Heaven's  muiiic,  which  is  order,  seems  unstrung. 

And  litis  brave  wcrld, 

The  mystery  of  God,  uiibeaulitied. 

Disordered,  marr'd,  where  such  striinge  scenes  are  acted. 
The  Restoration  was  the  only  possible  remedy  for  ib«  evils 
which  so  many  years  of  laijiery  and  triumphant  wickedness  had 
induced.  Hut  remedies  are  .ihvnys  tilower  in  their  operation  than 
t|)c  evils  for  which  they  are  udmuiistered;  and  the  ijtate  of  Eiig- 
laiid,  when  titnl  desired  event  by  wluch  alone  legitimate  order 
CiHiId  be  restored  ^vus  brought  about,  may  be  likened  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  cultivated  and  fertile  couulry,  after  the  waters  of  some 
^vud«  and  terrible  inundation  have  subjiidvd  ;  landmarks  obliterated, 
ffOads  broken  up,  houses  overtlirown,  foundations  laid  bare,  the 
labours  and  ihi-.  Iu>peii  of  the  yenr  destroyed;  tielda  and  gardens 
covered  with  sSiuie  and  wreck,  or  rendered  barren,  some  because  tlie 
soil  has  been  swept  away,  others  because  it  is  buried  beneath  stoneii 
and  gravel ;  yet  even  these  are  less  mournful  than  the  consequences 
j^  a  revolutiou,  for  they  may  sooner  and  more  surely  be  repaired. 
.J  iTbough  Charles  the  Second  had  few  virtues,  he  was  not  without 
some  redeeming  qualities  which  are  akin  to  tlieni ;  and  it  would  Ite 
disparaging  human  nature  weie  we  to  doubt  that,  when  lie  lanrled, 
1m$  intentions  were  ju-^t  and  his  feelings  generous.  But  he  was 
so<>n  made  to  feel  how  impossible  it  was  to  set  right  a  time  so- 
*  out  of  joint,'  and  to  lament  that  he  had  neither  the  means  of  being 
generous,  ntir  the  power  of  being  jnst.  When  he  past  the  act  of 
iudemnity,  he  told  parliament  Lluit  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  his 
brother  one  shilling  since  he  came  iirto  England,  nor  to  keep  any 
tiible  m  his  house  but  that  at  ^vhich  he  ate  himself;  adding,  with 
djaratterislic  good  nature,  '  that  wlijeh  troubles  me  most  is  to 
«ee  niany  of  you  come  to  me  to  Whitehall,  and  to  tliink  that  you 
must  go  somewheie  else  to  seek  3  our  dinner.'  The  bill  vthich  he 
then  pa&t  was  called  by  those  whose  hopes  it  defeated,  an  act  of 
obiivton  for  his  friends  aud  of  indemnity  for  his  enemies.  The 
^pl  of  Bristol  had  ^iupportcd  it  in  a  remarkable  speech,  and  with 
4  feeling  worthy  his  better  davs,  ihouifli  he  lhon<;ht  it  defective 
in  niany  things  reasonable,  and  reduiuhnit  in  many  things  unrea- 
sonable. '  This,  my  lords,'  said  he,  '  may  appear  a  surprizing 
motion  from  a  person  thought  to  be  (as  indeed  I  am)  as  much 
inAanied  as  any  man  living  with  indignation  at  the  detestable  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  usurped  [lowcr,  so  pernicious  to  the  public, 

and 
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and  so  injurious  to  my  own  particular ;  in  whom  the  motion  tmj 
seem  yet  more  surprizing,  when  I  shall  Inite  told  you  with  truA, 
that  1  am  irreparably  ruined  in  my  fortune  for  my  loyalty,  if  tlifc* 
bill  of  indemnity  to  others  for  then*  disloyalty  sliould  pass.  Bttt 
the  ground  1  go  upon  is  this  received  maxim  as  to  all  public 
sanctions,  better  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience :  yea,  better 
innumerable  mischiefs  to  particular  persons  or  families,  than  one 
heavy  inconvenience  to  the  public. — ^^My  lords,  I  profess  unto  you, 
I  find  myself  set  on  fire  when  I  think  that  the  blood  of  so  many 
virtuous  and  meritt>riOus  peers,  and  persons,  and  others  of  iul 
ttmkSf  so  cruelly  and  impiously  shed,  should  cry  so  loud  for  vc^' 
geance,  and  not  find  it  from  us !  That  many  of  the  wretcbe^Mt- 
and  meihiest  of  the  people  should  remain,  as  it  were,  rewarded  fitt' 
their -treasons,  rich  and  triumphant  in  the  spoils  of  the  most  emi»- 
nent  in  virtue  and  loyalty,  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the* 
kingdom!  What  generous  spirit  can  make  reflection  upon  these 
things  and  not  find  his  heart  bum  into  rage  within  him  i  Here  it  is, 
my  lords,  that  we  sufferers  have  need  of  all  our  philosophy !  But' 
when  I  consider  that  these  are  mischiefs  only  to  the  sufferers,  arid- 
that  to  insist  upon  a  remedy  might  perhaps  expose  the  public  tO' 
an  irreparable  inconvenience,  I  thank  God  I  find  in  an  instant  all 
my  resentments  calmed  and  submitted  to  my  primary  duty.' 

The  principle  upon  which  Digby  thus  argued  could  not  be 
contested.  But  the  Cavaliers  had  some  reason  for  saying,  when 
they  compared  tlvemMffves  to  Jobj  both  for  poverty  and  patience,' 
that  they  had  been  fried  with  severer  provocations.  *  Men  were 
well  enough  contehted,'  says  Clarendon,  *  that  the  King  should 
grant  indemnity  to  all  men  that  had  rebelled  against  him  ;  that  he 
^ould  grant  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  them  who  had  forfeited' 
them  to  him.  But  they  thought  it  very  unreasonable  and  unjust 
that  the  King  should  release  those  debts  which,  were  immediately  " 
due  to  them,  and  forgive  those  trespasses  which  had  been  commit- 
ted to  their  ■  particular  damage.  They  cuuid  not  endure  to  meet 
the  same  men  on  the  king's  highway,  now  it  was  the  king's  high-' 
way  again,  who  had  heretofore  affronted  them  in  those  ways, 
because  they  were  not  the  king's,  and  only  because  they  knew  they 
could  obtain  no  justice  against  them.  They  could  not  with  any 
patience  see  those  men  who  not  only  during  the  war  had  oppressed- 
tliem,  plundered  their  houses,  and  had  their  own  adorned  with  the 
furniture  they  had  robbed  them  of,  ride  upon  the  same  horses 
which  they  had  then  taken  from  them,  upon  no  other  pretence  but 
because  they  were  better  than  (heir  own ;  but  after  the  war  was 
ended,  ha<l  committed  many  insolent  trespasses  upon  them  wan- 
tonly, and  to  show  their  power  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  com- 
mittee pfien,  and  had  froi)a  the  lovi-es^  beggary  raised  great  estates, 
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out  of  which  they  were  well  able  16  antisfy,  at  least  in  some  d^j 
gr-ee,  the  damages  llie  other  ha  J  sustained.'  Tliis  is  hidecd  Jits 
datum  sceitiri,  and  must  have  been  more  gulltiig  than  the  injury 
itsseif  to  those  who,  araid  all  their  sacrifices,  had  cheered  lhem9elve# 
with  believing  all  would  be  well,  *  when  Uie  king  enjoyed  his  own 
again.'  The  necessity  of  thus  sacrificing  justice  to  expediency  wa» 
too  evident,  but  this  necessity  is  one  oi"  the  most  fatal  consequence^ 
which  revolutions  leave  beljind  them.  Claudiaii  tells  us  in  on? 
of  his  finest  passages,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  made  him 
doubt  the  providence  and  even  existence  of  ihe  gods,  satisfied  as 
hia  understanding  had  been  of  both  when  he  contempbted  die  ma- 
nifestations of  their  wisdom  and  power  in  the  visible  creatiou.  , 

Secpe  mibi  dubiam  traxit  sentenlia  mentem, 
Curareut  Super!  terrasj  an  nuUus  iuesset 
Rector,  et  iiicerto  fluerent  uiortalia  cusu? 
Nam  cum  dispositi  qutesfasem  ftcdcra  mundi, 
Priescriptosque  marl  tines,  annisque  ineiitiis, 
Et  lucis  noctisque  vices ;  tunc  omnia  rebar 
Consilio  firmata  Dei,  qui  lege  movcii 
Sidera,  qui  friif;(«  diverso  tempore  nasci. 
Qui  vtirium  Phoeben  alieno  jusserit  i^ni 
Compter!,  Solemque  suo  ;  porrexerit  undis 
Litturu.,  iclUnem  medio  bbraverlt  a\e. 
Sed  cum  res  homirium  tanta  caligine  volvi 
Adspicerem,  laiioisque  diu  Jiorere  nocentes, 
Vexarique  pios  ;  rursus  lubcfacta  cadcbul 
Relligio,  causiBque  viam  noti  spoiUe  sequebar 
Alterius,  vacuo  qua^  currere  seiaina  motu 
Affiroiat,  magnunique  novas  per  inane  figuras 
Fortuiid  non  arte  regi  j  quae  Numina  sensu 
Ambiguo  vol  nulla  putat,  ve!  nescia  nostri. 

Tlie  heathen  poet  proceeds  to  say,  that  by  the  punlshnietit '6lF 
Kufinus,  his  mind  was  relieved  from  this  disquietude,  and  the  god^ 
were  acquitted : 

Abstulil  hunc  tandem  Rufini  poena  tumultum 
Absolvitque  Dens. 

That  just  and  right-minded  man  Sir  Philip  Warwick  confesses 
i^hat  he  had  been  led  into  the  same  temptation.  When  he  arrives  in 
}}]s  Memoirs  at  the  last  sta.se  of  his  royal  master's  life,  he  says, 
*  knowing  his  goodness  and  Christian  patience,  I  ever  expected  (and 
ihere  were  often  rational  hopes  to  feed  that  desire)  such  a  rieliver- 
anqe  from  God  in  his  behalf,  as  He  had  at  other  times  afforded 
unto  David,  by  leaching  hia  hands  to  iight,  and  giving  victory  unto 
his  Anointed.  But  his  end,  (I  speak  it  to  my  shame,)  as  it 
flung  me  into  great  iiielanclioty  so  it  did  into  some  diffidence ; 
and  was  the  occasion  to  me  of  attempting  an  essay  about  knowing 
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God  and  a  hmnfii  self  by-  tbe  light  of: ffeatQii  wAxeuAgMfmi 
Distributions  of<  temporal  justice,  indeed,  are>not  needed 'loflon&iii 
the  well  founded  belief  of  those  who  look  beyond  the  greveifor  that 
fiSneral  and  perfect  rBtribotion  which  they  know  to  be  impOsaiblt 
here.  But  when  justice  vails  tO:  triumphant  wickedness,  and  tfaa 
greatest  crioiinals  secure  for  tbemselvea  impunity  by  tbe  very  mag- 
nitude of  their  crimes,  the  faith  of  the  weak  is  sbakeP}  and  repro- 
bates are  strengthened  in  impiety. 

in  no  other  age  of  English  history  had  so  many  ca^^ses  com- 
bined to  injure  the  national  character.  Th^  yery  misery  of  their 
condition  bad  tended  to  deprave  thos^  royalt,sts.who  (in  Clareii^on'if 
words)  '  bad  been  born  and  bred  in  those  tiip^s  ^^^  there  watffJi^ 
king  in  Israel.'  They  contracted  habits* > of. drinj^ii^g  tQ..,e:K(;e6&^ 
from  the  mere  *  uneasiness  of  their  fortune^,  ,or  the..neces8;^,..Qf 
frequent  meetings  together,  for  .which  tav^^rnsveretlie. most  secure 
places.'  The  consequences  of  riotous  i^^temperance.  wer.e  disrjfj 
garded  by  men  who  were  ready  to  set  their  lives  upoi)  the  hazai^ 
in  any  desperate  attempt,  apd  it  was  even  politic  in  those  Wfho  w^i;^ 
planning  such  attempts,  to  affect  a  dissolute  and  carel^i^  cours^,  m 
life;  thereby  to.^belter  Uiemselves  ,frora  s^sp|pi,<¥i.  ,  Cleav^jai^d 
confirms  this  in  one. of  bi»  Qtvalier-;S.ong;s.  ,,  .    ,    ,i     ,, 

Come  fill  my  cup  uatil  it  swin      .  ■ .   » , 

With  foam  .that  omerluokis^  the  brim. ,        <  .  .,,., 

Who  drinks  the  deepest?  itjere's  tQ,biAi.  i.    / 

Sobriety  and  study  breeds 

Sttspidun  in  our  acts  end  deeds;  ,      , 

The  downright  drunkard  no  man  ketds. 

But  the  vices  into  which  the  Cavaliers,  according  to  their  own  con? 
fession,  were  led  by '  pride,  poverty  and  pas^on,''  vi  ere  imitated  when 
vtheir  day  of  triumph  arrived,  by  the  vilest  of  their  former  enemies ; 
hypocrites,  who  .'  formerly  would  as  soon  cut  a  Cavalier's,  throat  as 
swear  an  oath,  and  esteemed  it  a  less  sin,'  became  sinners  a$  os- 
tentatiously as  they  had  enacted  the  part  of  saints  before, '  terming 
us,'  says  Captain  Hammond, '  fools,  that  we  did  not  turn  knaves  as 
they  did,  and  then  face  about  with  them.'  Knavery  bad  lojQg 
reigned  paramount :  the  ragged  and  thread-bare  cloak  of  hypocrjsj 
was  now  thrown  off,  and  men  attained  that  last  d^^ree  of  depra- 
vity in  which  they  feel  and  avow  self-gratification  to  be  the  nif(|^ 
spring  and  sole  principle  of  their  conduct.  One  set  of  m^n  wer^ 
^debauched  by  undeserved  prosperity ;  others  were  ruined  in  mind 
as  well  as.  fortune,  by  the  miseries  to  which  not  their  own  miscon- 
duct, but  thedeplorablecircumstances  of  the  kingdom  had  reducc^d 
them.  For  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  afflictions  wlNph 
come  in  the  order,  of  nature,  and  those  which  are  induced  by  U^ 
course  of  society,  differ  as  much  in  their  effect  as  in  their  eapset 
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Sickness  and  pain  bring  with  them  patience  and  resignation,  and 
the  sorrows  which  wean  us  from  ihis  life,  prepare  and  chasten  us 
for  the  next :  but  the  wounds  vviiich  ure  iiiHicted  by  fortune,  fester. 
Kvils  brought  upon  us  by  die  constitution  of  aociety  are  naturally 
resented  as  wrongs;  diey  who  feel  that  ' 

The  H'orld  is  not  their  frienti,  nor  the  world's  la^w,  ^ 

are  tempted  to  consider  iheiiiseivcs  in  a  stule  of  moral  outlawry, 
Midcss  liiey  are  wilhtield  by  the  reslriiiiilsof  rt-Iigion;  and  the  worst 
effect  of  misery  is  the  rnoml  evil  whicli  it  produces. 

The  temporal  condilioiii  of  the  English  people  had  never  been  so 
good  as  it  waa  before  the  cotinncnceinem  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
increase  of  trade  had  been  so  great,  ouiii<^  lo  the  disturbed  state  of 
other  countries,  llliil  the  veveuues  arising  from  tlie  customs  had 
tiearly  doubled ;  and  the  effect  of  this  prosperity  was  felt  by  all 
Vanks.  *  I  think,'  sayss  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  '  I  may  truly  say,  that 
lliere  weie  few  good  coblers  in  London  but  had  a  silver  beaker,  so 
nfe  were  silver  vessels  among  all  conditions.'  Twenty  years  of  civil 
'U'ar,  uburpation,  and  anarchy  had  produced  a  woeful  change, 
auperisra  had  increased  beyond  all  former  exam  pie;  and  at  the  time 
the  Restoration  it  was  computed  that  there  were  not  less  than 
ten  ihousiind  persons  imprisoned  for  debt;  a  far  greater  number 
hiding  themselves  and  living  in  continual  fear  of  arrest.  This  evil 
pist  away  with  the  generation,  and  the  nation  soon  appeared  to 
prosper;  for  the  wish  of  Erasmus,  that  the  English  were  as  indus- 
trious as  they  were  ingenious,  had  been  fnifiltetl.  But  die  vices 
which  those  miserable  times  had  genei'ated,  continued  to  pollute 
the  huid.  Anarchy  had  introduced  wickedness  of  every  kind.  The 
rebellion  had  set  parent  against  child  and  child  against  parent; 
policy  in  some  cases  producing  an  apparent  passion,  in  more,  a 
real  disunion.  The  old  forms  of  tilial  piety,  which  the  heart 
cannot  wiUi  impunity  throw  off,  had  been  discountenanced,  as 
so  many  vestiges  of  su[ierstilion  ;  and  the  iiecturian  who  could 
90VV  disunion  in  a  family  and  teach  the  children  to  despise  (he 
controul  of  dieir  parents  and  act  in  defiance  <if  them,  rejoiced  in 
the  service  which  he  had  reiiflercd  to  ihe  goad  cause.  Education 
had  been  grievously  disregarded.  The  young  royalists  were  in  the 
camp,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  pursuing  their  academic 
studies ;  when  the  struggle  ceased,  the  ruined  fortunes  of  their 
party  rendered  them  unalde  to  support  the  expense  of  training  up 
their  sons  according  to  tlieir  birtlt;  and  by  tlieir  triumphant  ene- 
'mies  profane  learning  was  regarded  either  with  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt. This  continued  after  the  Restoration.  '  \^  hat  an  un- 
fashionable fellow  art  diou,'  sajs  one  of  Shndwi-U's  *  gentlemen  of 
wit  and  sense,' — '  that  in  this  age  art  given  to  mideistaiid  Latin  !' 
*  'Tis  true/  is  the  reply,  *  I  am  a  bold  fellow  to  prtiend  to  it, 
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Mi^nit't  dccounted  pedantry  for  a  gentleman  to-speU^andtvher^ 
4fae  race  of  gentlemen  is  more  degenerated  than  that  of  horses.—^ 
},(  they  go  on.  aa  they  begin,  the  gentlemen  of  the  next  age  'wiH 
«carce  bavet  learning  enough  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  fov 
manslaughter.'  Tliirty  years  later,  one  of  the  questions  proposed 
to  John  Dunton's  Athenian  Society,  was  '  Why  is  the  learning  of 
the  tongues  in  so  little  repute,  and  persons  so  diflEtcultly  persuaded 
to  it?' 

The  king,  who  was  called,  to  rule  over  a  nation  thus  deterio^ 
rated,  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity ;  and  they  who 
looked  only  at  tlte  surface  of  things,  supposed  that  he  and  his 
followers  had  profited  in  it.  '  Plenty  and  prosperity,'  says  Count 
Hamilton, '  which  are  thought  to  lead  only  to  corrupt  manners, 
found  nothing  to  spoil  in  an  indigent  and  wandering  court.  Ne- 
cessity, on  the  contrary,  which  produces  a  thousand  advantages 
whether  we  will  or  no,  served  them  for  education ;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  among  them  but  an  emulation  in  glory,  politeness, 
and.  virtue.'  Cnarles  had  in  reality,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
long  exile,  composed  his  mitid  to  his  fortune;  but  he  had  succeeded 
in  so  doing  less  by  the  aid  of  virtuous  principles,  than  of  an  easy 
and  cheerful  temper.  That  temper  enabled  him  to  retain  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  through  the 
whole  course  of  bis  reign ;  it  led  him  also  into  those  personal  vices 
and  political  crimes  for  which  he  stands  deservedly  condemned 
by  posterity. 

Him,  Virtue's  nurse,  Adversity,  in  vain 
Received,  and  fostered  in  her  iron  breast ; 
For  all  she  taught  of  hardiest  and  of  beitt. 
Or  would  have  taught,  by  discipline  uf  pain 
And  long  privation,  now  dissolves  amain. 
Or  is  remembered  only  to  give  zest 
To  wantonness. 

It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  in  some  things,  and  those  of 
great  importance,  he  was  unfortunate  as  well  as  culpable. 

Defoe  wrote  his  Religious  Courtship  to  exhibit  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner the  unhappy  consequences  of  marriage  between  persons  of  opr 
posite  persuasions  in  religion.  It  is  composed  with  his  characteristic 
talent,  and  continued  till  within  these  few  years  to  be  one  of  those 
books  which  were  printed  on  coarse  paper  for  popular  sale,  and  to 
he  found  at  fairs  and  country  shops  with  Pomfret's  Poems,  Harvey '9 
Meditations,  and  the  Death  of  Abel.  Had  it  been  Defoe's  pnr- 
pose  to  show  the  political  evils  arising  from  a  similar  cause,  he 
would  have  found  them  fully  exemplified  in  the  ill-omened  marriage 
of  Charles  I.  That  marriage  produced  no  domestic  infelicity,  be- 
cause Charles  W4S  tkft  vkoat  affectionate  o|  busbands;  not  because 
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bi»  queen  v/as  the  most  deserving  of  wives  :  but  it  uuquestioiiably 
contributed  to  the  niisfurlunei*  of  liis  leign,  and  drew  on  the  ruiii 
of  \m  faoiily.  When  Henrielta  past  llirough  Amiens*  on  her  way 
lo  England,  a  girl  who  stood  in  llie  niche  of  a  triumphal  arch  toi 
personate  Bertha,  Queen  of  Kent,,  addressed  her  in  tiiejae  lines  ; 
J'cstotsjilk  de  France,  Espouse  dun  grund  Roy, 

A  quifaj/faict  cogiwistre  vn  scid  Dim  qu'on  adore. 
Jc  tCay  que  commenct;  faisant  commc  I'  Aurore, 
Qui  vans  flj/  attir6,  vraif  Soleil  dc  la  Fa^. 

If  Henrietta  did  not  at  that  lime  entertain  the  hope  of  perforujiiig 
the  ambitious  part  which  was  thus  assigned  her,  the  priests  of  her 
religion  believed  that  by  her  means  a  way  was  opeued  for  the  con- 
version of  England,  and  pre<^uuitng  on  their  absolute  authority  over 
her  conscience,  they  exercised  it  with  an  insolence  that  defeated  its 
own  views.  Tliey  were  mad  enough  to  enjoin  her,  in  peniuice,  to 
wait  upon  her  domestic  servants  at  their  ordinary  meals;  to  walk 
tlirougli  the  dirt  on  a  rainy  morning  from  Somerset  House  to  St. 
James's,  the  confessor  going  at  the  same  time  in  his  coach;, 
and  even  lo  walk  barefoot  to  Tyburn,  and  offer  her  prayers  in 
honour  of  the  Romanists  wlio  had  suffered  there  as  a  traitors! 
'llicy  atteni|>ted  also  to  baptize  her  first  born  child  as  soon  as  it 
was  born,  and  would  have  done  it  if  the  king  had  not  been  apprized 
in  time  of  their  intention.  Henrietta  believed  herself  bound  to, 
obey  her  spiritual  directors  rnthei*  than  her  husband;  all  other 
duties  were  to  be  disregarded,  all  other  ties  brolcen,  if  the  interests 
of  her  religion  could  be  advanced.  Tim  wildest  enthusiasts  have 
never  proclaimed  these  intolerable  doctrines  more  audaciously  in 
defiance  of  divine  and  human  laws,  than  the  Romish  Church. 
Sshe  was  in  many  rcspects-f  unworthy  of  her  husband;  but  in  this 
tlie  fault  ^I'as  not  personal ;  it  proceeded  from  sincere  devotion  to  a 
church  whose  principles  and  practices  are  incompatible  wiili  the 
welfare  of  this  nation,  and  with  the  good  of  mankind.  The  lan- 
guage of  its  defcmleis  was  then  what  it  ia  now  :  *  Out  of  that 
chinch  there  is  no  salvation,  as  there  was  none  out  of  Noah's  Ark 
which  is  its  type  :' — these  arc  the  words  of  M.  Gregoire,  the 
liberal  ex-bishop,  who,  while  he  maintains  that  men  have  a  right  to 
civil  tolefation,  declares  that  religious  toleration  is  an  outrage 
against  God,  a  point  of  religion  upon  vvhicli  he  agrees  as  heartily 
lyiih  gangrened  Edwards  and  '  Scotch  Rutherford,'  as  he  difiers 

*  Tlic  poet)  of  Amiens  excrlud  all  their  slrongtli  upon  this  occiuioii,  iu  proof  uf 
wliicli  lliej  cxlilbitcd  this  dislich  upon  a  rcprcscutationol  Mount  FamoMUf: 
Celte  liepu  i/-uf  paue, 
Fnit  tutr  k  famasse- 
t  Lord  Uartmoath,  ianne  af  his  iiote»(Vol.  I.  p.  64.)  casts  a  stain  upon  liuf  clia- 
ractcr.    Tlie  anecdote  may  be  niortly  icandalous  ;  but  it  derives  some  probabiliiv  from 
dii>  positive  asH'itiuii  of  Sir  Julm  Rirrcsbv  that  she  was  m-irriid  to  the  Eur!  iif  St. 
*"ians  after  tjie  King's  ikntli^  niul  frotn  tlic  niamicr  in  which  tiial  unNvortliy  perstju  h 
livo  to  have  behaved  towards  her. 
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ttbm  Aem  in  all  oUwrs.  Hbw  easy  were  it  to  dcmonSti^fe  that 
ivMrtJver  this  principle  is  firmly  beliered,  it  becomes  a  du^,  mnd 
of  Mit  duties  the  least  equivocal  and  the  most  important,  to  save 
ifffetl  from  everlasting  misery  by  any  medns  however  violent — per 
fas'et  uef'tal  And  that  the  Homanists  have  felt  it  to  be  so  is  showft 
throughout  the  vrhole  course  of  their  histor}'.  It  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  Marian  persecution,  and  in  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Barttiolomew's  day.  Some  of  those  transactions  may 
have  been  inexpedient,  but  in  their  intent,  and  end  and  aim,  they 
wete  lawful,  «nd  laudable,  and  meritorious,  if  the  Romish  Chufcn 
be  infSillible,  and  there  be  no  salvation  out  of  it ! 

Nothing  but  this  belief  could  so  have  hardened  Henrietta's 
heart  as  to  make  her  act,  after  her  husband's  death,  in  direct  oppo- 
sitidn  to  his  will,  and  that  too  in  a  matter  so  infinitely  important 
as  the  religion  of  his  children.  *  If  you  never  see  my  face  again, 
(this  ^'as  the  affecting  charge  of  the  imprisoned  king  to  his  son 
Charles,  in  the  last  writing  which  he  addressed  to  him,)  *  if  you 
liever  see  my  face  again,  and  God  will  have  nie  buried  in  such 'a' 
I|a(rbarous  imprisonment  and  obscurity  (which  the  perfecting  soine 
men's  designs  requires)  wherein  few  hearts  that  love  me  are  per- 
mitted to  exchange  a  word  or  a  look  with  me  ;  I  do  require  and 
entreat  you  as  your  father  and  your  king,  that  you  never  suffer 
your  heart  to  receive  the  least  check  against,  or  disaffection  from 
the  true  religion  estab]i:jhed  in  the  church  of  England.  I  tell  you 
I  have  tried  it,  and  after  much  search  and  niany  disputes  h^e' 
concluded  it  to  be  the  bei>t  in  the  world  ;  not  only  in  the  commu- 
riity  as  Christian,  but  also  in  the  special  notion  as  reformed  ;  kee'p- 
ir^  the  middle  way  between  the  pomp  of  superstitious  tyranny, 
abd' the  meanness  of  fanatic  anarchy.'  And  again,  <  In  this  I 
charge  you  to  persevere,  as  coming  nearest  to  God's  word  for 
dobtrine,  and  to  the  primitive  examples  for  government.'  The 
lebst  excusable  thing  in  the  conduct  of  his  sons  (inexcusable  in 
litany  things  as  they  were)  is  that  they  should  have  had  so  little 
rtve^ence  for  sucli  a  father!  Light-minded  as  Henrietta  was, 
itothing  but  the  paramount  authority  of  her  religion  could  have 
mftde  her  sin  agamst  her  husband's  memory  by  seeking  to  draw  his 
children  from  die  communion  of  that  church  to  which  he  had  died 
a  martyr.  J  ames  is  known  to  have  said  that  his  mother's  injunction 
.  to  him  up6n  her  last  blessing,  to  remain  stedfast  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  was  his  main  reason  for  adhering  to  it.  She  had  not  the 
same  ascendancy  over  Charles.  He  indeed  expressed  his  displea-' 
sure  to  her  at,  the  means  which  were  taken  for  proselyting  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  youth  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of"  the  Jesuits,  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  that 
day  for  v^Kation,  and  he  exerhtd  himself  to  prevent  the  perversion 
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of  bis  brother  M'ith  becoming  spirit  and  decision.    On  diat  ocotuiion 
le  gave  evident  proof  that  liis  own  principles  liad  not,  nt  that  time, 
ai  perverted  ;  but  his  after  conduct  exemplified  the  iiiihuppy 

|4>onsequenccs  of  having  beem  brtd  up  in  a  fanuJy  divided  against 
ItseJf.  With  wlialever  care  Charles  i.,  truly  pious  as  he  was, 
endeavoured  to  have  his  ciiildren  trained  tip  in  the  way  thai  iltey 
should  go,  it  was  not  possible  that  they  sliould  receive  the  Protes- 
tant religion  with  that  implicit  faith,  which,  as  Mr.  Miller  has 
convincingly  shown,  is  the  most  reasonable,  because  it  is  among 

illhe  most  indiH^kcDsable  of  all  things.  I'here  is  a  beautiful  passage 
ill  the  icon  B:i$iljke  wherein  Charles  laments  the  outragcuiis  pro- 
.ceedings  of  the  puritans,  as   (ending  to  contirni  his  qnecn  in  her 

.attaclnnent  to  the  Romish  church.  *  I  fear  (he  says)  such  mo- 
tions (so  little  to  the  advancing  of  the  I'rotestant  profession  !) 
may  occasion  a  further  alienation  of  miivd  and  divorce  of  atVeclious 

,iii  her    from  that  religion,  Tihicii  ia  the  only  thing  wherein  we 

,- differ.'  And  he  calls  this  dificrence  '  his  greatest  temporal  infeli- 
city.' A  diliercnce  of  this  kind  could  not  he  concealed  from  the 
children  when  they  were  capable  of  observaliou.  It  was  no  light 
misfortune,  had  l!ie  evil  ended  there,  to  lose  the  advantages  of 
Diatcrnal  instruction  in  this  most  momentous  concern ;  that  ear- 
liest and  natural  instrncliun  which  of  all  others  slrikes  rout  (he 
leepest.  Bui  (hey  suftere(i  urore  than  tlie  loss  of  this  ^  the  prin- 
ciple of  belief  was  unsettled;  that  difterence  between  their  |>a- 
renta  which  excited  curiosity  and  wonder  first,  then  uneasiness, 
]ed  to  indifference  or  doubt;  and  this  consequence  would  have 
been  inevitable,  t>ven  if  Henrietta,  under  a  sense  of  obetlience  and 
duly  to  her  husband,  had  refrained  from  those  indirect  means  of 
influencing  her  children,  from  which  no  Catholic  mntlier  wlio 
truly  believes  the  tenets  of  her  own  church  can,  will,  or  ought  to 
refrain.  How  many  calamities  might  have  been  averted  from  this 
kingdom,  if,  after  the  death  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  an  act  had 
been  past  declaring  that  no  Koman  Catholic  should  succeed  to  the 
throne,  and  restricliug  ihc  royal  family  from  intermarrying  with 
Catholics  1  A  writer  in  the  firs.1  iuic|uiet  years  of  William  and 
Mary's  reign  says,  widi  Kome  feeling  and  beauty  of  expression, 
'  'Tis  easy  to  trace  even  our  present  as  well  as  past  misfortunes  to 
this  origiiud,  could  wc  do  it  without  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  and,  we  had  almost  added, — the  relii|ues  of  the  martyrs.' 

Il  was  not  in  Charles  ll.'s  nature  to  think  or  perplex  himself 
much  about  any  thing.  Without  examining,  or  caring  for  tlie 
points  in  controversy  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Papists,  he 
was  inclined  to  tliiTik  favourably  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
because  he  believed  its  principles  were  favourable  to  monarchy, 
aiid  knew,  thai  its  practices  were  convenient  for  one  who   having 
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the  xneans  of  gratifying  all  his  ioplinatiooa,  did  not  wiib  to  be 
.witbfaeld  by  any  aense  of  duty,,  or  scruples  of  conscience.  Both 
he  and  his  brother  were  disgusted  at  the  foreiga  Protestants  for 
tiieir  attachment  to  Cromwell,  who  ((o  his  honour  be  it  always 
Kmembered)  had  taken  upon  himself  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
testant caus«  Mvith  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  nation  over  wfaichy  had 
bis  title  been  l^ittmate,  assuredly  he  was  worthy  to  have  reigned 
Daring  their  exile  they  had  received  more  kindness  from  the 
JEtomish  than  from  the  reformed  powers ;  perliaps  also  their  minds 
were  biassed  against  Protestantism,  because  zeal  against  papistry 
had  been  the  main  pretext  by  which  the  nation  was  /engaged  in 
rebellion.  Their  father  had  apprehended  this  effect,  and  cau>- 
tioned  them  against  it.  *  The  scandal  of  the  late  troubles  (said 
he)  which  some  may  object  and  urge  to  you  against  the  Prot^taot 
religion  established  in  England,  is  easily  answered  to  them,  or 
your  own  thoughts,  in  this ;  that  scarce  any  one  who  hath  been  a 
beginner,  or  an  active  prosecutor  of  this  late  war  against  the 
church,  the  laws  and  me,  either  was  or  is  a  true  lover,  embracer, 
or  practiser  of  tlie  Protestant  religion  established  in  England, 
which  neither  gives  such  rules,  nor  ever  before  set  such  examples. 
'Tis  true  some  heretofore  had  the  boldness  to  present  threatening 
petitions  to  their  princes  and  parliaments,  which  others  of  the 
same  faction,  but  of  worse  spirits,  have  now  put  in  execution.  But 
let  not  counterfeit  and  disorderly  zeal  abate  your  value  and  esteem 
of  true  piety;  both  of  them  are  to  be  known  by  their  fruits. 
The  sweetness  of  the  vine  and  £g>tree  is  not  to  be  despised, 
though  the  brambles  and  thorns  should  pretend  to  bear  iigs  and 
grapes,  thereby  to  rule  over  the  trees.  Happy  times,  I  hope, 
attend  you,  wherein  your  subjects  by  their  miseries  will  have 
learned  that  religion  to  their  God,  and  loyalty  to  their  king,  can- 
not be  parted  without  both  their  ruin  and  their  infelicity.  .  I  pray 
God  bless  you,  and  establish  your  kingdoms  in  righteousness, 
your  soul  in  true  religion,  and  your  honour  in  the  love  of  God 
and  of  your  people.' 

*£2(  i^t'  tvXi^fMfof  Ttt  }f  ixXvt  fucfrUra  Zi v;. 

Tf)  y  irtfoi  ^ir  i^mxt  ir»T«g,  ffrijon  ^'  inlttvai. 
The  restoration  was  brought  about  by  the  spontaneous  and  gene- 
ral movement  of  a  repentant  nation,  even  in  the  manner  which  the 
royal  martyr  himself  would  most  have  desired  ;  but  his  prayer  for 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  religion  and  honour 
of  his  sons,  was  offered  up  in  vain.  Both  had  been  corrupted, 
and  that  corruption  was  both  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  of 
the  national  crimes.  Even  the  personal  vices  and  the  political 
faults  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor  were,  in  no  small  degree, 
produced  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  into  which  the  rebellion 
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threw  tliem.  Had  lliey  grown  up  in  peace  at  iheir  father's 
court,  even  though  the  temptations  to  which  their  rank  is  exposed 
should  have  counteracted  the  influence  of  lits  moral  example, 
tliey  would  at  least  have  been  trained  in  old  English  feelings,  and 
in  a  right  old  Engli&li  taste.  Their  father  was  the  liberal  palrou* 
of  Ben  Jonson,  and  appreciated  Shakspeare  more  truly,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  liis  contemporaries,  Milton  alone  excepted.  Had 
they  grown  up  at  his  court,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  should 
ever  have  been  Frenchified  in  mind  and  heart.  The  true  lovers  of 
their  country,  who  in  that  age  lamented  the  irreparable  evils  which 
the  civil  war  had  caused,  esteemed  it  not  among  the  least  of  those 
evils  that  the  royal  family  should  have  hud  their  taste  vitiated,  their 
manners  debauched,  and  ilieir  religion  shaken  or  corrupted  during 
the  long  exile  into  which  they  had  been  driven. 

But  the  higher  ranks  were  prepared  for  the  contagion  of  those 
manners  which  CiiaiSes  and  hia  brother  imported.  Whether  the 
well  known  Meniuiia  of  Count  Grammont  are  to  be  trusted  or 
not  in  all  their  scuridalous  details,  the  general  view  there  given  of 
the  Englisli  court  is  undoubtedly  faillilul.  It  is  not  possible  to 
imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  women  whose 
characters  are  there  pourlrayed,  and  those — we  will  not  say  of 
£)izabeth's,  or  of  her  father's,  but  of  tlie  last  rei^n — such,  fur 
example,  as  the  Countcsa  of  Pembroke,  Lady  Fansbaw, and  Mrs. 
Hutcliinsoti,  who  were  still  living  to  lament  and  wonder  at  the 
shameless  prolligucy  of  iheircountrywomeu.  Sir  John  Reresby  tells 
us  Charles  *  had  this  for  his  excuse,  the  women  seemed  to  be  the' 
aggressors;'  and  he  adds,  *  1  have  since  heard  the  King  say  they 
wo«;ld  sometimes  offer  themselves  to  his  embraces.'  This  too" 
was  an  effect  of  those  civil  wars  which,  like  a  moral  earthquake, 
bad  ujisellled  the  foundations  of  society.  Cromwell  had  repressi-d 
the  levellers  wilU  his  characteristic  decision,  but  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  check  the  levelling  consequences  of  revolution. 
'ilie  minds  of  men  loo  often  sink  witli  their  fortunes ;  weak 
hearts  yield  to  degradation  when  noble  <.>nes  break,  anil  this  is  the 
worst  evil  that  adversity  brings  in  its  train.  'J'he  number  of 
loyal  families,  whose  estates  were  such  as  enabled  them  to  support 
^ — -^ rf 

*  Pupc  iliould  have  remcnibcred  Ihia  when  be  iiiCL-ired  at  the  tiiatc  of  t]iU  most 
accoiDpliaheii  monarch,  in  a  conplH  which  has  ofien  benu  quoted  to^liis  uwji  di»lionuui. 
The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charies, 
One  kni^hled  Itliickjuore,  alid  Due  [ieitsiunc<)  QnArki. 
WUh  respect  to  SirRiuhard,  lii*  |]t>efus  arc  »o  utterly  worthies*  Jii  concejition,  slrur.ture, 
mill  execution,  that  unless  Mr.  Ijcckc  lisd  wnllen  a  pHne|y  ric  ii|nili  ihejD,  it  wuuld  bo 
dilBcult  to  brlievc  tlicy  could  ever  have  louml  nn  ndiiiirer.  But  tjiiiiilo,  with  ntl  his 
oddities  mid  ektravaguucios,  h  a  pocl^  ia  wlioiu  niucli  mny  he  found  to  ddiL(ht  the  ear,* 
and  iiul  a  little  llisl  iitajf  mnve  the  ntf'ectiutis  and  sutisly  ilie  jurii;einei)t.     Whenever  a, 

II  he  nublibhtd,   or  .isuijplcrnoDt  tii  ihe  exisljiig 
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ones  (such  a  work  ii  ga*«lly  desired)  it  is  to  be  Loped  that  ytiatirt  will  not  be  unihic-d. 
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atkw  Btation,  after  all  the  exactions  to  which  they  bad.  JlN)entSiii)r« 
jecled^  were  few  in  comparison  with  those  who  wece  twrn^^  ^l^etV 
during  the  war,  or  under  llie  rapacious  oligarchy  which  ensued»,ari 
during  Olivcr'a  usurpation,  who,  because  he  was  an  usurper,  .nwft 
by  Ihs  iiwwcttftt}-  and  fears  compelled  to  be. a  tyrant.    A  ciMUOin 
alance'  whicb  TLoresby  mentions  as  an  instance  of  the  noutAbiUljii 
«f.'f«rtutie"niay  show  how.  it idely  this  ruin  exteuded;  hebudtDKiii 
levvaMs,  the  luotlier  of  one  of  whom  and  the  grandqioUiet  of  ibot 
ether  were  knights'  daughters.    The  degradation  in  some  respesl^ 
WB)t  voluntary.    '  Tlie  young  woiueo/  says  Lord  Clarpiidon, '  cpni> 
versed  witlioiit  any  circumspection  or  modesty,  and  frequciU|y.wet 
at  taverns  and  common  eating-houses;  they  who  werestrictepjai^i. 
more  severe  in  tlietr  comportment  became  the  wives. of  jthe.aedi-'.. 
tious  preachers,  or  of  .officers  of  the  army.     The  d<iughter4.<o^< 
ii0j>le  and  illustrious  families  bestowed  themselves  upon  the  di-.  <■ 
vines  of  the  time,  or  uliicr  low  and  unequal  matches. .    Parental  . 
had: no  manner  of  authority  orer  their  children,  nor  children  aujb, : 
obedience  or  submission  tu  their  parents,  but  every  one  did  tbtib 
which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.'    The  character  of  our  wonww- 
was  so  much  altered  during  tlie  progress  of  the  troubles,  that  wen   . 
who  had  formerly  wondered  at  the  bold  and  forward  maimers. of 
our  mercurial  neigliboius,  found  their  own  countrywomen  in  iie«d 
of  an  excuse  which  they  liad  not  allowed  to  the  Frencii.  AVith  tbi» 
feeing,  Peter  lieylyn  qualities  the  strong  censure  ■  which  inibiti -v 
Travels  he  had  passed  upon  them.  '  Our  English  women,'  he  says^:  > 
'  at  that  time  were  of  a  more  retired  behaviour  than  they  have.beesifc  . 
since,  which  made  die  confident  carriage  of  the  French  .damselav .  • 
seem  more  strange  unto  me;  whereas  of  late  the  garb. of  our 
women  is  so  altered,  and  they  have  so  much  in  them.of.the.  mod» 
of  France,  as  easily  m^lit  take  off  those  misapprehensioos^witlii 
which  1  was  possessed  at  my  first  coming  thither.' 
.  Till  those  calamitous  years  began  it  had  been,  customary  for. 
Cngltsh  women  to  receive  a  learned  education ;  Heiu'y  Vill.  n>a(fe 
it  80  by  setting  an  example  with  his  own  daughters ;  it  is  among  tlie 
redeeming  parts  of  his  character,  and  everlastingly  will  .Eiiglandr.  u. 
be  indebted  to  it,  for  by  that  education  the  mind  of  Elizabetlii    . 
was  formed.     It  eeased  suddenly  and  totally;  the  families  who 
sunk  in  the  world  were  unrable  to  continue  it,  while  those  which  rose* .. . , 
pretended  to  undervalue  accomplish nu^nts  that  they  did  not  posH'  ^^, 
sess.     Some  of  Uie  puritanical  ladies  indeed  affected  to  study 
Hebrew,  as  a  knowledge  almost  necessary  to  salvation ;  this  absurd*    < 
and  offensive  pedantry  contributed  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  the  bett^i;. , 
studies  which  Were  now  generally  disused;  and  when  the  meft 
dispensed  with  learning  in  themselves,  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
should  tolerate  it  iti  the :  other  sex.    <  Here  in  Euglaud/ says  jta  . 
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author  of  the  ensuing  age,  *  the  women  are  kept  from  all  learnings 
a«  the  profane  vulvar  were  of  old  from  the  mysteries  of  the  arn 
cieiit  religioiiH.'  Preposterous  reasons  are  never  w«iiting  for  pre- 
posterous practices.  It  was  asserted  and  believed  tliat  'they  were 
too  delicate  to  bear  tlje  fatigues  of  acf]uiring  knowledge;'  and 
were  moreover  by  nature  incapable  of  it,  *  because  llie  inoiKture  of 
their  brain  rendered  it  impobsible  for  them  to  possess  a  solid  judge- 
ment, that  faculty  of  the  tiiiiid  depending  upon  a  dry  tt'in(>crature.' 
If  this  physical  cause  of  iiiferiorily  were  not  sufficient,  tliere  was 
the  theological  oul>  that  Eve,  by  llie  bare  desire  of  knowledge, 
had  brought  sin  and  deatli  into  the  world;  and,  to  crown  all,  an 
argument  was  drawn  from  llie  practical  evils  wliicli  would  be  feJt 
if  women  were  puffed  ii|v  with  their  ucquirements;  a  good  opinion 
of  themselves  being  incdusistent  widi  the  obedience  for  which 
they  are  designed  !  At  ihe  time  when  these  nrntions  be<rnn  to  pre- 
vail, and  when  women  were  thought  sufficiently  accomplished  if 
they  were  versed  in  those  domestic  arts  which  had  never  been 
neglected  by  tlieir  predecessors,  during  the  best  ages  of  female 
education,  the  progress  of  tanaiicisni  interfered  with  religious 
instruction,  and  e^^cn  snspendt-d  its  public  use.  Evelyn  observes 
ill  his  Jomniil  that  during  the  tyriumy  of  the  Connuonweatth  he 
used,  on  Sunday  afleriiooivs,  lo  catechise  and  iitstrurt  his  fiiniily; 
*  these  exercises,'  he  siivs,  *  universally  ceasing  in  the  parish 
charches,  so  as  people  had  no  pti»ri[»les,  and  grew  very  ignorant 
of  even  the  conunon  points  of  Christianity,  all  dev(vtion  being  now 
placed  in  hearing  seiinons  and  discourses  of  speculative  and  no- 
tional things.' 

It  was  one  of  the  fantastic  opluions  of  former  times  that  poison 
never  insinuates  itself  so  fjiiickly,  nor  operates  so  strongly,  as  when 
it  is  administered  in  huniati  niilk.  Had  it  been  cnstonuiry  in  those 
tmies  to  convey  moral  truths  in  (he  g:nb  of  plrvHical  allegory,  this 
would  bear  a  valid  interpretation,  for  woe  he  to  that  coiintry  where 
the  manners  of  the  \Noinen  are  generally  corrupted  !  The  story  of 
the  I'all  then  bt.'COin<'s  tvpi<-al ;  there  is  uu  end  of  maidy  honour  ; 
and  where  the  household  virtues  have  no  longer  :i  resting  place,  fare- 
well  to  domestic  peace  iind  to  national  prosperity!  Sir  WilliamTem- 
ple  said  he  had  seen  '  no  country  so  generally  corrupted  as  his 
own  by  a  conmiou  pride  and  affectation  of  despising  and  laughing 
at  all  face  of  Older  and  virtue  and  conformity  lo  laws,— which  after 
all,'  he  says,' are  qualities  that  most  c(nidine  both  to  the  happiness 
of  a  public  stale,  and  the  ea:^e  of  a  private  life.'  What  the  Satanic 
school  of  the  present  age  is  labotuing  to  effect,  their  predecessors, 
the  Liberals  of  that,  or  (he  wits,  as  they  then  called  themselves, 
had  acconi|»Ji.slied ;  they  had  debauched  the  |>ublic  mind,  'ihe  con- 
^i^uences  were  less  fatal  than  would  iiow  result  from  a  like  success, 

because 


IwoMue  their  infloence  was  circumscribed  within  a  Barco'wdr-splieeej 
and,  astin  cases  of  pestilence,  the  contagion  was  not  diffused  thranglN 
out  the  country.  Lord  Goring,  a  man  who,  with  military  abihty 
enough  to  make  the  loyal  cause  triumphant,  contiibuted  by  his  mis' 
tMiduct  and  his  vices,  more  than  any  other  indivaduai,  to  its  total 
hiin,  opened  the  wi^  for  this  wickedness,  ii  was  said  o£  him  diat 
he  turned  wantonness  into  riot,  and  riot  into  madness;  and  yet  the 
knt  which  he  did  by  these  excesses  was  little  in  comparison  to 
diat  which  he  produced  by  the  perversion  of  his  ready  and  «bunt 
dant  talents.  Hie  stamp  of  tlie  £lizabethan  age  had  not  been 
ciBaced  when  he  entered  nito  public  life ;  the  tone  of  thought  and 
leeling  still  prevailed  which  the  dramatists  of  that  gloriousiugn 
represented,  and  which  tended  to  an  elevation  of  mind  such  as  was 
•een  in  Sidney,  himself  the  perfect  exemplar  of  whatever  is  truly 
noble  and  worthy  of  imitation.  It  had  verged  toward  extrava^ 
gance  and  was  a  little  tainted  with  conceit.  '  Wit,  love  and  ho« 
■our,'  says  Sir  William  Temple,  *  were  heightened  into  romance} 
Lord  Goring  took  the  contrepied  and  turned  all  into  ridicule.' 
For  a  man  of  any  talent  this  is  the  surest  and  easiest  of  all  ways  to 
notoriety,  if  he  be  but  unprincipled  enough  to  cbuse  it. 

Slight  knowledge  and  less  virtue  serves  his  turn  ..< 

For  this  design. 

Ilie  end  of  this  man,  whose  life  was  so  injurious  to  his  country 
ibat  after-ages  cannot  allow  him  the  mercy  of  oblivion,  is  vforlhy 
of  notice,  as  showing  what  may  be  expected  from  minds  so  littio 
under  the  c<Hitroul  of  principle  and  reason :  passing  from  the  «• 
treme  of  profligate  impiety  to  the  extreme  of  superstition,  he 
.  took  the  vows  as  a  Dominican  friar  and  died  in  a  Spanish  con- 
vent. Buckingham  followed  him  in  his  sins,  but  not  in  his  repent-' 
vice,  abusing  all  the  advantages  of  rank,  fortune,  person  and 
talents ;  and  it  was  through  the  ascendancy  which  he  and  Shaftes- 
bury, his  compeer  in  wickedness,  possessed  over  the  king,  that 
the  court  was  made  a  school  of  shameless  depravity.  Had  it 
been  othenvise,  had  Charles  been  as  good  a  man  as  his  father^ 
he  would  have  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  people;  and 
the  consequences  might  have  been  most  fatal :  the  conduct  of  the 
wretches  who  corrupted  him  was  such,  when  they  became'  his 
enemies,  that  the  nation  could  hardly  have  escaped  from  dc»^ 
potism,  for  the  liberties  of  England  would  have  been  kid  by 
acclamation  at  his  feet.  .  , 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  happy  for  Charles  if  he  had  mar« 
lied  Mazarine's  niece.  The  Cardinal  is  said  to  have  received  kis 
death  blow  from  the  Restoration,  so  deeply  was  he  mortified  at 
having  refused  his  consent  when  he  believed  that  event  impossible, 
and  thus  forfeited*  an  opportimity  of  elevating  hisJamib^beyood 
Mfluit  his  uluiust  ambitiun  could  have  proposed.    She  seems  to 

have 
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Iinvc  been  one  of  those  persons  vvlu>,  under  happier  circUfnstanees$ 
might  have  passed  ineprotirhably,  and  even  worthily,  through  life, 
but  who,  wanting  !i  vitui  principle  of  religion  to  support  them  against 
adversity  or  injustice,  take  up  with  pleasure  as  a  substitute  tor 
liappineiis,  aii(i  ihits  lay  up  for  ihetnselves  an  inheritance  of  aiiserj 
and  reproach.  Her  disposition  in  many  res|)ecta  resembled  the 
kind's;  and  with  her  lenrper  and  talents  she  might  have  acquirer!  a 
hold  upon  his  affrctiuns  which  Catharine  never  possessed.  Few 
royal  marriages,  by  which  no  succession  was  ctinvcyed,  have  been 
80  important  in  their  political  consequences  as  that  of  Charles  lf> 
with  the  Infania  of  Portugal  It  preserved  that  country  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian 
empire.  The  latter  consequence  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
human  foresight  r  the  former  wns  pluinty  seen  to  depend  upon 
this  alliance,  and  therefore  more  diplomatic  intrigues  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  or  further  it,  than  were  ever  put  in  motion,  be- 
fore or  since,  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  fullest  account  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Clarendon's  life  ;  but  we  happen  to 
possess  a  relation  drawn  np  at  the  time  by  the  Portugueze  am- 
bassador, for  his  own  government,  which  explains  some  things  that 
Clarendon  himself  knew  not  how  to  account  for,  ajid  contains 
some  facts  not  unimportaut  to  English  history.  "^^Ihe  ambassador, 
Francisco  de  Mello  e  Torres,  Conde  da  Ponte,  and  Marques  de 
Sunde,  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  orthography  of  English 
names;  he,  or  his  transcriber,  writes  Poomar  for  Palmer,  Oar  for 
Howard,  and  Aouello  for  O'Neil;  and  he  speaks  of  the  Counts 
of  Serosbtfy,  Piter  Oaron,  and  Mortorbolon  ;  bnl  he  was  an  able 
man,  as  well  as  a  tiue  Portugueze,  Umroughly  devoted  to  his 
country. 

Lord  Ciarendon  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Queen 
Mother,  who  was  so  violently  incensed  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
marriage  with  his  daughter  as  lo  declare  that  *  whenever  that 
woman  shouid  be  brought  into  Whitehall  by  one  door,  she  would 
go  out  of  it  by  another,  and  never  come  into  it  again,'  should 
on  a  sudden  have  been  reconciled  to  the  marriage,  and  have 
courted  also  a  reconciliation  with  him.  lie  was  not  the  dupe 
of  this,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  her  court,  of 
which,  he  says,  dissimulation  was  the  rnie.  Nevertheless  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  what  the  Abbot  Montague  told  him,  that 
Cardinal  Mazarine  had  written  to  warn  her,  '  she  could  not  ex- 
pect a  welcome  in  France  if  she  left  her  son  in  her  displeasure, 
and  professed  an  animosity  against  those  ministers  who  were  ntost 
trusted  by  the  king.'  Clarendon  adds  that  '  he  little  understood 
from  what  fountain  this  good  will  of  the  Cardinal  proceeded,  who 
had  never  been  propitious  to  him.'     The  Portugueze  ambassador 
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•tales  xdiat  Aras  the  real  came.  Thdugh-  Fftmoe  imiialmtNloiiai 
Portugal  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  was  not  her  >iHtereall 
than  tbab  kingdom  shoiiid  be  <re>uuitecl:  to  Spain.  But  the-QiMitf 
Motherof  Franc*  retained  all  her  Caatilian  feelingr,aiid  the  Oli*iiM 
waif  stalesman  as  he  was,  regarded  any  state-imerest  as  ■a-atcoN't 
dary  coiifemeoniparefl  withtheaggrandizemeiiiof  his^falMty.  ••Hia 
kctortnras  set  upon  bringiag  about  that  marriage' for  hta  niece,  t0 
whidi».in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  in  his  contempt  for  the  fttileii 
fortnnca  of  the  exiled  king,. he  had  refused  hitt  consent;'  Tbij^-hwt 
engaged  Mountagae  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Aibans  to  t»f<bni0te<tlii» 
object,  the  influence  of  the  latter  being  as  great  with  Henri^ta;  aa 
that  of  Mazarine  with  his  rojal  mistress.  His  services,  acc(MN)ing' 
to  the  Portugueze  ambassador,  wew  secured  by  the  promise  o^» 
sum  large  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  one  who'thrMi^  life 
oared  for.  nothing  ibut  himaelf.  •  The  queen- moUier  at  this  time  wai 
fWBsionately  bent  upon  making  the  Duke  of  York  cast  off  his  aiiftiy 
the  disposition  which  at  one  time  be  manifested  to  do  se,  ialW 
most  .dishonourable  part  of  his  whole  life,  for  James  had.'seme 
good  qualities,  and  some  great  ones.  It  was,  however,  perceived 
that  the  arguments  which  she  uiged  with  her  uataral  vehemence 
i^ainst  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  the  disparagement  of  sMib 
an  alliance,  and  the  disgrace  it  was  to  the  royal  family,  apptieiA 
with  equal  or  greater  force  to  that  which  was  proposed  foo  Hktf 
kmg  with  Hortensia  Mancini.  She  was  induced  therefore  tor4e^ 
sist  from  that  topic;  to  acknowledge  the  duchess  for  her  dat^btev* 
iU'law,  and  to  court  a  reconc^iation  with  Clarendon,  who,  jt  was 
expected,  would,  in. return  for  the  signal  advantage  thus  obtained 
\fy  his  family^  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  ihe  queen  and^ker 
pai'ty,  and  join  with  them  to  break  off  the  treaty  with-  Portugnb 
fiiMt  it  proved  otherwise^  suys  the  ambassador ;  ifor  it  was  actnlMy 
found  tliat  the  chaiicelior  regarded  nothing  but  tlie  service  of  ht» 
prince.  Mazarine  then  ceased  to  pursue  a  design  which  he- per-» 
ceived  to  be  impracticable;  but  he  felt  the  disappointment  keenlyy 
and  was  said  to  observe  upon  the  occasion,  ^they  say  I  am  a  greet 
politician;  the  Chancellor  of  England  .is  a  great  one;  he:  ha» 
knownhow  to  wed  his  daughter  witli  the  Duke  of  York,  and,'  what) 
is > more,  to. <wed  himself  with  the  king.'  .    :->-'iti 

While  the  duke  was  hesitating  whether  to  ratify  or  biieakibii 
marriage,  the  Portugueze  Infanta  was  proposed  to  him,  attheitiaiK 
dinal's  suggestion ;  he  .had  acquired  considerable  military  repulA^ 
tion,  and  Mazarine  thought  a  command  in  Portugal  would  amclua 
inclinations,  land  that,  uiider  this  cover,  France  and  Enghmd  might 
secretly  assists  the  Portugueze, ^vuithout  coming  to. an  open  rupture 
with  Spain.  :  JJenies  was  well  disposed  to  give  his  consent,  and>the> 
Pprtuguezft  etabassiidior  wat  not  a  little  embfarraaaed  wbe»'iie!waa< 
>..  .  applied 
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applied  to  upon  the  subject  by  St.  Albans  ami  by  the  French  am- 
bassador Roiivigny.  When  this  eiiibari a6si)w?iU  vias  over  Ue  had  to 
coHtetwi  witli  the  Cadiolic  party  in  Eiiglaint,  with  liristol  at  their 
bead,  »  man  whose  surpassing  talents  weera  rendered  usdess,  and 
even  prejudicinl  to  tiimsclf  aud  others,  by  wantof  jiulgeinenC  in  the 
earlier  piirl  o(  \m  life,  and  by  a  more  lainentabltivvant  of  priitciple 
to  the  latter.  He  had  grown  up  wilii  a  S^ianiish  feeling,  and  (he 
favour  with  u  hicli  lie  had  been  received  at  Madrid  for  his  father's 
suke,  bad  completely  ftisp<itno/izifl  bim.  That  word  was  in  cohj- 
uioii  use  when  the  English  KoniunintH  maitituiiied  a  treasonable 
communicatfou  with  Spain,  in  die  hope  of  overlhrowing  the  Pro- 
tetsluiit  government  by  aid  of  a  Spanish  forte.  The  predilectiou 
continited  long  after  that  abominable  prujen't  huil  been  abandoned; 
Ute  Spanjah  nioDurchy,  thongli  it  liud  Ion*;;  been  on  the  wane,  was 
igiU  looketl  up  to  a»  the  head  of  Catholic  (Jlirislcndom,  France 
b^ing  at  that  lime,  in  point  o<'  religion,  a  dividetl  kingdom;  and  the 
Qetide  da  Poiile  informs  us  it  was  believed  diat  the  Komnn  Catholic 
roligiou  could  not  subnist  in  England^  unless  die  Kitig  of  Spain  had 
a  strong  parly  in  die  country.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  employed 
lieie,  were  all  of  that  party;  the  company  had  not  yet  lurueil  to 
■ttorship  Ute  rising  forLuiie  of  the  grand  monarque,  and  they  looked 
«pou  Portugal  as  incapable  of  itiuintaining  a  long  struggle  for  its 
ikidependence,  The  Catholics,  tliereforc,  as  a  body,  were  opposed 
to  die  Purtugueze  match,  and  their  opposiliou  in  those  tiuieii  made 
it  of  course  prtpular. 

-  Baron  de  liatleville,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  be  succeeded  to  Gondo  mar's  indiietice  in  (bis 
qouutry;  and  diis  presumption,  with  the  warmth  of  his  leinper, 
gave  the  Portuguese  a  great  advantage  over  him,  ami  betrayed 
bim  into  great  improprieties,  and  even  gross  uiiseonduct,  in  the 
course  of  the  affair.  Cltu"enclon,  who  rarely  or  never  erred  in 
estimating  those  whom  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  ob.serving,  cha- 
racterises bim  in  this  sentence:  '  He  seemed  a  rough  man,  and  to 
have  more  of  the  camp,  but,  in  truth,  knew  the  hitrigites  of  a  court 
Letter  than  most  Spaniards;  and,  except  when  his  passion  sur- 
prised bun,  was  wary  and  cunning  in  his  negociatimis.*  Neither 
money  nor  intrigues  were  spared  on  his  pan.  It  is  asserted  here 
that  Manchester  refused  from  hini  a  bribe  of  six  thousand  pouitds, 
aotiiig  honourably  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  alway.s  done,  even 
when  most  fatally  erroneous.  Mrs.  Palmer  also  wa«  applied  to  ; 
but  for  once  in  her  life  she  had  ilie  decency  lo  feel  that  it  did  not 
become  her  to  interfere.  Baltevilie  and  his  friend  Bristol  had  no 
scruple  concerning  the  means  which  ihcy  employed.  They  tra- 
duced the  person  of  the  Porlugueze  princess,  and  represented  her 
as  incapable  of  bearing  children  ;  they  accused  Clareudou  of  scek- 


ii^  by  tlua  meant  to  secure  'thetuotfessioii  lo  the  thwM  ibr  4iis 
own  grandohildren ;  tbey  affirmed  that  Portugal  had  neitlMr  tim 
rtgbt  nor  the  ability  to  perform  the  conditiooa  which  it  proposed ; 
and  they  engaged  that  Spain  would  give  with  the  Infanta  of  Parma, 
<Mt  with  any  Protestant  princess,  all  that  Portugal  offered.  Suck 
Catholics  as  valued  their  religion  more  than  their  faction  were  justly 
flcaadalized  at  this  latter  proposal,  for  they  well  knew  how  itur 
portaot  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church'  that  the  King 
of  Elngland  should  marry  one  of  its  members — a  truth  of  which,  the 
^English  at  that  time  were  not  sufficiently  sensible.  That  thia  might 
appear  less  inconsistent,  Batteville  represented  the  Br^faucuni 
family  as  heretical ;  happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  Porti^al  had  they 
Jbeen  so,  for  never  did  so  fair  an  opportunity  present  itself  for  efibi;t4 
ing  a  peaceful  and  efficient  reformation  of  the  superstitions  preMi-^ 
lent  in  that  country  as  the  court  of  Rome  at  that  time  ofleirdd^lijr 
the  flagrant  injustice  with  which  it  acted  in  subservience  to  S^ito!, 
tie  reported  also  that  in  the  course  of  two  months  the  whote  ot 
Portugal  would  be  reduced  to  obedieneer  and  that  the  queen  re^pent 
jwas  at  tliat  time  secretly  treating  for  terms  of  submission. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  infiUience  of  France  was  now  used  for 
promoting  the  match ;  and  Louis  XIV.  in  explaining  to  his  soo.tbe 
motives  upon  which  he  acted,  enters  into  some  curious  distincttent 
upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  not  a  little  important,  as  showiug>«is, 
upon  die  highest  authority,  with  what  faith  Frewh  treaties  hpve 
too  generally  been  made.  The  two  motives  which  he  assigned  v«ere;» 
4hat  he  might  thus  induce  England  to  support  the  Portugueze,  who 
were  otherwise  in  immediate  danger  of  being  subdued;,  and  (kat 
he  might  have  better  means  to  assist  them  himself^  if  it  vverQ.Ho* 
cessary,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  he 
kad  solemnly  engaged  not  to  do  so.  '  I  shall  touch  here/  my  soo^ 
he  says,  *  upon  a  point  more  delicate,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
the  conduct  of  princes.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  teach  you  bad 
Haith,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  lately  manifested  to  all  Europe  the 
importance  which  I  attach  to  my  word,  in  preferring  it  to.  jny 
greatest  interests.  But  there  is  some  distinction  to.  be  made  in 
these  aiTaiis.  ,.'4 

*  The  state  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  is  at  this  tiott^i 
and  long  has  been  such,  that  the  one  cannot  be  raised  without  depiesi^ 
ingthe  other,  which  has  almost  nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  qQajt(i& 
This  creates  a  jealousy  between  them  which  (if  I  may  venture  p  tofev 
jpress.  myself)  is  es^ntial,  and  Q  kind  of  permanent  enmity  which,  tfea- 
^eii.may  cover,  but  never  can  extinguish^  because  the  foundatioa^of^it 
always  endures;  ^nd  because  the  one  of  these  powers  in  acting  aga]^i^ 
.the  other,  does  not  think  so  inuph  of  injuring  it,  as  of  maintaining  and 
preserving  itself,  which  is  so  natural  a  duty  that  it  easily  prevails  over 
"lilt  others;  <  •  ^   -  _...■: 

'    •  «And 
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*  And  to  speak  the  trutli:  without  disguise,  they  never  enter  upon  any 
treaty  but  in  this  spirit.  Whatever  specious  clauses  may  be  inserted 
of  union  and  friendship,  and  of  procuring,  respectively,  all  sorts  of  ad- 
vantages, the  true  sense  whicti  each  understands  perfectly,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  so  many  ages,  is,  that  ihey  should  abstnin  outuardly  from 
all  kiudsof  hostility,  and  from  all  public  demonstrations  of  ill  wilt;  but, 
as  for  secret  infractions,  and  which  make  no  noise,  the  one  expects 
them  always  from  the  other,  fioni  the  natural  principle  which  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  promises  the  contrary  only  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  promised  to  him.  Thus,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  equally 
dispensing  for  themselves  with  the  observance  of  treaties,  in  strictness 
they  do  not  contravene  them,  because  the  words  of  treaties  are  not 
understood  literally:  they  are  forms  of  speech  which  must  be  used,  like 
forms  of  compliment  in  the  world,  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who 
live  in  it,  and  which  have  a  signification  far  below  their  sound/  Ap- 
plying this  convenient  doctrine  to  the  case  in  point,  he  says, '  the  clauses 
by  which  they  bound  me  not  to  assist  the  crown  of  Portugsl,  the  more 
extraordinary  they  were,  the  more  reiterated  and  accompanied  with 

ttrecautions,  the  more  they  proved  that  it  was  not  believed  I  ougbt 
o  abstain  from  assisting  it«  And  all  the  respect  which  I  thought  myself 
bound  to  pay,  was  not  to  succour  it,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
then,  with  moderation,  and  covertly,  which  could  be  more  commodi- 
ously  done  through  the  interposition,  and  under  the  name  of  the  King  of 
England,  if  he  were  once  brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Portugal.* 

Such  waa  the  good  faith  of  the  French  goveriimettt ! 

During  the  whole  negociaiion,  the  Portugueze  atnbassador  was 
in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety,  beiieving  that  the  independence  of 
his  country  depended  upon  the  issue  ;  and  when,  upon  a  qiiestion 
concerning  the  time  at  which  Tangiers  should  be  delivered  up, 
there  appeared  some  danger  that  it  would  be  broken  off,  he  pro- 
duced Sanches  fie  Maliimotiio  before  the  privy  council,  to  convince 
them  tisat  llie  king  could  not,  in  conscience,  ntnrry  with  any  other 
person  after  the  treaty  had  proceeded  so  far.  To  his  infinite  satis- 
faction all  points  in  dispute  were  fiiiully  adjusted  ;  and  us  the  defini- 
tive settlement  was  concluded  on  the  2fjllh  of  ^.  pril,  the  count,  vvit|i 
pious  disregard  to  the  difference  of  styles,  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  St.  Pedro  die  martyr,  who  occupies  that  day  in  the  Catholic 
Kalendar,  hud  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing  it  to  this  happy  con- 
clusion, in  requital  for  the  patronage  aftorded  by  tlie  royal  family 
of  Portugal  to  the  Holy  Office, — the  said  St. Pedro  having  been  an 
inquisitor  in  the  first  days  of  the  Inquisition,  and  righteously  put 
to  death  as  such  by  the  people. 

Lord  Clarendon  relates  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  license  of  the  court '  where  no  rules  or  forinalilies 
were  yet  established  (and  to  which  the  King  hinsself  was  not  enough 
inclined;)'  presuiiiii{|^  upon  (his,  he  came  to  the  king  at  all  hours, 
without  any  ceremony  or  desiring   an  audience,  according  to  (he 
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old  qustotn,  but  came  into  the  bed-cbaiober.  whilst  the  King  was 
dressing,  Uioiself. .  And  from  this  nevejr-heardij^f  licen^,  be  a<Wib 
'  jotnoduced  by  tbe  French  and  the  Spaniards  at  tbi»  time.  jwiAlvoiit 
4iny  di»like  in  the  jKiBg>  though  not  permitted  im  any  .otlier, court  i« 
Christendom,  many  ioconveniences  and  misdiiefs  broke  i^,  which 
«ottId  never  after  be  shut  out.'  Tlie  Conde  da  Poote  did  not  thus 
intrude  himself;  but  it  is  surprising  how  little  reserve  Cbarlett  obi- 
«erved  towards  him,  allowing  him  to  converse  upon  the  state  t>f 
Affairs  in  England  in  a  manner  which  no  other  BritiA  sov^cetgn 
would  have  endured,  and  even  disclosing  to  hiqi  schemes  apd  inAen- 
.tions,  M'bich  Cjertaiuly  were  not  suspected  by  Clarendon  at  tlMt 
.'tiine.  Batteville  was  rash  enough  iu  his  anger  to  say,  tbat  l|i^  li{^ 
instruction^  to  declare  war,  if  tbejalliance  withPc^tugal  wei;e<;oiM;ltir 
iled :  he  little  supposed  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  con^r^.- 
iftble  to  the  king's  wishes.  The  Duke  of  York  told  the  PortugueiEe 
minister  that  a  war  was  necessary  both  for  his  brother's  interestf 
•nd  the  security  of  the  country ;  and  he  repeated  what  ClarendjOin 
bad  said,  with  no  intention  that  his.  words  ^ould  be  thus  applied> 
that  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  Spaniards  were  the  best  to  have 
for  enemies,  and  the  worst  for  friends.  Encouraged  by  this,  the 
ambassador  endeavoured  to  confirm  tbe  king  in  this  opinion,  .and 
to  make  him  act  upon  it.  He  represented  to  him,  accordingly, 
that  God  had  given  him  a  parliament  whose  good  intientioiis 
even  outstript  his  desires,  and  that  he  had  obtained  also  the  conv- 
.'mand  of  the  militia,  with  the  power  of  moving  it  from  ope  part  of  tl|e 
kingdom  to  anoUier :  all  that  was  now  wanting  to  his  grea^pess  tfas 
'treasure  sufficient  to  defend  himself  from  his  enemies,  wiljiout.t^ 
necessity  o/  calling  anew  parliament;  for  a  parliament  it  .was 
'which  had  always  tied  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
'  which  had  been  tlie  true  cause  of  his  father's  riun ;  and  by  tri- 
umphing over  the  parliament  Cromwell  had  obtained  his  great 
reputation. 

After  this  notable  preamble,  he  reminded  the  king  of  the  great 

variety  of  sects  and  parties  into  which  his  subjects  were  divided,  the 

'  number  of  republicans  in  the  country,  and  the  disbanded  >ol(li{irs. 

AVhat  would  these  persons  be  aiming  at  if  they  were  left  in  idleness  P 

'  did  not  reason  and  policy  compel  him  to  employ  them  abroad  tha^,he 

might,  maintain  quiet  at  home?    And  war  being  thus  necessary, 

was  it  not  advisable  to  determine  upon  one  while  it  could  l^e  flQue 

calmly  and  with  consideration  ?    Spain  was  the  natural  and  aiifjifht 

enemy  of  England.     Had  not  the  king  of  Spain  laid  claim  to  the 

'  succession  of  bis  dominions  ? .   Philip  H.  wanted  only  the  jie^H  of 

'  Great  Britain  tp.  complete  the  crown  of  universal  monarchy,     llie 

Spaniards  had  not  forsotten  the  succours  which  England  bad  given 

[Ifi  tt^  Dutch  and  to  the  Portugueze;  aud'the  loss  of  Dunkirk  and 
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lamaica  stiU  rankled  in  tlieir  minds.  What  LJattevi 
ened  would  have  been  more  than  a  tlueat  if  the  menus  of  ilie 
Spaniards  had  been  answerable  to  their  will.  Tliey  hud  itot  de- 
cliM-ed  war,  because  ihey  were  not  able  lo  maintain  war,  and  the 
cause  of  their  inability  was  the  resistance  which  Porlii«5al  opposed 
tothetn.  It  was  not  their  time  for  war  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  his: 
by  war,  he  might  purge  his  own  territories,  protect  the  hoitse  of 
Portugal,  which  was  derived  from  the  best  blood  of  England,  (the 
PJantagenets,)  conquer  the  tiidies,  and  give  the  oppressed  Iiichaua 
rtuit  liberty  for  which,  during  two  centuries,  they  liad  been  groau- 
Jng.  Ilie  true  interest  of  England  was  to  command  the  st-ax,  and 
thereby  take  the  lead  in  commerce ;  this  required  a  fleet,  and  du- 
ring peace,  that  fleet  would  be  rotting  in  port.  In  peace  too  the 
greater  part  of  her  sailors  would  enter  the  Dutch  service,  as  they 
were  now  doing,  notwithstanding  the  proiiibilion  which  liad  been 
piubiished.  At  this  very  time  the  armament  which  the  Dutch 
had  sent  against  the  Portngueze  in  the  cast  was  manned  by  English- 
men. England, therefore,  while  she  remained  at  peace,  was  sacri- 
ficing her  own  interests  and  those  of  her  allies,  and  actually 
strengthening  the  enemies  of  both. 

The  Count  informetl  his  court,  that  Charles  carried  on  a  secret 
Correspondence  with  the  King  of  France,  by  means  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans ;  and  he  communicated  atao  the  intelligence  that 
Charles  was  treating  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,  wirh 
Denmark  and  with  Brandenburg,  in  order  to  strengthen  liiniself 
with  their  alliances,  and  weaken  the  Diitch,  before  hesh'juld  break 
■with  them.  The  conclusion  of  his  paper  is  dated  August  8,  Hit) I, 
when  he  was  on  his  voyage  back  to  Portugal,  so  that  he  certainly 
knew  more  of  the  king's  views  than  Clarendon  suspected.  He  had 
instructions  to  treat  for  another  intermarriage  between  the  courts  of 
Lisbon  and  London,  and  to  make  proposals  for  the  Princess  Royal 
on  the  part  of  AfFouso  VL  whose  minority  was  nearly  at  an  end. 
Her  death  prevented  this,  and  he  then  asked  for  the  daughter  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  :  this  alliance  would  have  been  desirable  on 
many  accoiuits,  but  there  was  the  obstacle  of  religion.  The  count 
repeated  the  profligate  speech  attributed  to  Henri  IV.  that  a  reli- 
gion might  well  be  changed  for  a  crown,  adding,  with  a  .sincerity 
belonging  to  himself,  especially  when  the  change  was  to  that  reli- 
gion from  which  the  l^roteslants  confessed  they  had  separated. 
When  a  similar  proposal  had  been  made  to  Charles  L  for  his  niece 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Poland,  the  British  monarch  replied 
with  becoming  resentment,  that  he  looked  on  himself  to  be  neither 
a  Turk,  nor  a  Jew,  but  a  Christian,  who  lived  in  a  commendable 
religion.  His  son  was  not  religious  enough  lo  feel  any  indigniitioii 
at  the  overture;  he  ^eems  to  have  agreed  with, the  ^robassador,  and 
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to  have  regretted  that  his  niece  was  strongly  atlnched  to  her  ovrif 
I'aith :  Clarendon,  on  llie  contrary,  observed,  that  tlvc  point  ouglit 
to  be  conceded  on  the  part  of  Purtugal ;  he  would  have  had  the 
same  terms  conceded  there  witich  were  allowed  in  England;  ihit 
was  impassible,  and  the  Princess  tlius  happily  escaped  a  marriage 
which  must  have  made  t»er  mi:«erable.  Monk  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  the  memoir ;  Lauderdale,  as  the  man  to  whom  Portu- 
gal and  the  Infanta  owed  every  thing,  and  whose  services  they 
ought  always  to  acknowledge.  The  view  which  he  gives  of  the 
English  government  at  the  concUision  is  very  remarkable.  He 
sa)'8  (hat  the  king  had  regulated  the  election  for  members  of  par- 
liament ill  future,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  so  that  such  persons  as 
would  l>e  agreeable  to  him  should  always  be  cho«en;  and  he  was 
now  endeavouring  to  bring  the  bisjliops  into  parliament,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  might,  in  like  manner,  always  be  what  he  wished, 
for  the  bishops  were  his  creatures.  And  though  this  occasioned' 
some  disgust  to  certain  Presbyterians,  the  state  of  that  house  was 
of  mure  importance  to  him  than  the  rest  of  bis  kingdom.  It  is 
curious  that  a  practised  statesman,  \Aho  understood  the  court  so' 
well,  should  have  understood  the  goveriimeut  so  little. 

li'  there  be  an  intermediate  state,  wherein  departed  souls  are 
conscious  of  what  passes  in  the  world  which  they  have  left,  they 
vthose  evil  deeds  survive  them  must  have  in  that  conseiousness  & 
deeper  sutt'cring  than  the  monks  have  imagined  in  their  fabled  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  few  men,  in  whose  ntiNed  character  the  good  prepon- 
derates, would  have  so  much  to  endure  as  Voltaire's  hero  Henri  le 
Grand.  The  ill  exanvple  which  the  Portugueze  ambassador  hadf 
held  up  vainly  iu  one  case,  was  proposed  to  Charles  H.  with  more 
success  iu  another;  and  thus,  half  a  century  after  his  death,  that 
example  proved  fatid  to  his  grandson,  delerminin^  him  openly  to 
pursue  a  cotirse  of  infamous  debauchery  : — at  the  critical  moment 
of  his  life,  when  good  and  evil  were  before  hira,  which  to  chuse. 
The  profligate  wretches  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  represented 
to  him  that  the  great  Henri  never  concealed  his  amours,  nor  suffered, 
tliem  to  be  maltor  of  reproach  to  the  women  vihoin  he  liked  ;  he 
brought  his  iBistre9s.es  to  court,  obliged  the  Queen,  his  wife,  to  treat 
•hem  graciously,  and  made  all  other  persons  pay  them  respect,  gav^ 
them  the  highest  titles  of  honour,  and  raised  the  children  whom  h€ 
had  by  iheni  to  the  reputation  and  state  of  princes  of  riie  blood: 
And  they  persuaded  him,  that  resembling  his  glorious  grand farhcy 
as  he  did,  iri  temper  and-  eunstitution,  he  ought  to  imitate  him  in 
this  generous  part  ot"  his  conduct,  and.nutke  returns  proporliuuable- 
lo  the  obligiilions  he  received.  By  such  discourses,  *  together  with 
a  little  book,  newly  printed  at  Paris,  according  to  the  license  of 
ihat  nation,,  of  the  Amours  of  Henri  IV-  which  was  presented  td 
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liHn,  anfl  too  c(mccrueiUv7  siiys  Lord  Clnrciuioii,  '  ie:id  !>}■  Iiim,'  ide 
«calc  wiis  turned, — and  Cliar[es'N  good  angi-l  abaniiuned  litiii,  far 
jknuvving  diat  it  vtas  evil,  lie  rliose  deliberutel^r  the  evil  |vart.  Buii, 
bowever,  as  lie  becatiit^,  lie  was  never  so  bad  as  his  iiifainous  favou- 
rites would  hiive  made  him ;  lliey  eiidcavcHired  to  *  divert  aiul  cor- 
rupt ail  those  impressions  and  principles  which  his  own  conscience 
and  reverent  esteem  of  Providenre  did  stiggesl  to  him.'  Tticj  suc- 
ceeded ill  weakening,  but  not  wholly  in  destroying  them;  and  Wis 
exceJleul  good  nature,  which  so  often  dejiencratcd  into  weakness, 
proved  in  -some  cases  to  be  his  slreiigtli.  When  he  hud  broken  tlie 
spirit  of  the  Queen,  in  tfie  vite  manner  which  Chirendon  relates, 
he  behaved  to  her  ever  after  with  respect,  if  not  with  kindness ;  and 
when  Buckingham,  with  the  cruelly  of  a  thivrough  profligate, 
prpposed  to  kidnap  her  and  Sihip  tier  for  the  plantaliouK,  be  re- 
jected the  proposal  with  horror^  To  the  project  of  divorcing  her, 
indeed,  he  listened,  because  he  was  deitirous  of  having  an  heir; 
ihe  lawfulness  of  such  a  divorce  was  dtscu^^sed,  and  the  question 
also  was  started,  as  it  had  been  to  accominodate  Henry  VIII. 
whetlicr  in  such  a  case  polygaoiy  might  not  be  permitted.  Dtinict 
states  that  his  opinion  was  asked  upon  both  points,  by  Latideidale 
and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  bis  answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
though  speculative  people  could  advance  a  great  deal  for  both  in 
tJie  way  of  argument,  *  yet  those  tilings  w  ere  so  decried,  that  they 
were  rejected  by  all  Christian  societies ;  so  tliat  all  sucli  proposi- 
tions woidd  throw  as  into  great  convulsions,  and  eiitail  war  upon 
us,  if  any  issue  came  from  a  marriage  so  grounded.'  Such  an  an- 
swer, indeed,  he  ought  to  have  given,  but  a  note  by  the  editor 
inakes  it  doubtful,  wliether  he  really  gave  it.  '  There  is  extant  a 
Iwief  resolution  by  Burnet,  of  two  cases  of  conscienre,  viz.  Is  a 
woman's  barrenness  a  just  ground  for  divorce  or  polyganiy ;  and 
18  polygamy  tu  any  case  lawful  under  the  Gospel  P  The  questious 
are  resolved  ajjiroiativehf.  The  origiuaf,  in  the  author's  baud 
writing,  Mas  copied  at  Mam  in  H>8(>,  with  Duke  Lauderdale's  per- 
mission, by  Patcrson,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  testitied  under  his 
episcopal  seal,  it  being  then  in  the  Duke's  possession.  The  case* 
were  printed  in  IT^L' 

The  king,  however,  had  a  sim'cre  esteem  for  Catherine,  and  she 
loved  him  so  tenderly,  that  when  he  conjured  her,  in  a  dangerous 
illness,  to  live  for  his  sake,  the  joy  wiiicli  that  expression  of  kind- 
ness gave  her,  is  said  to  have  saved  her  life.  On  his  deadi-bed,  he  iu- 
treale^l  her  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  he  liad  done  her,  but  this  was 
at  the  instance  of  that  good  man  Uihhop  Ken,  uo>t  &om  the  impulse 
of  his  own  heart.  There  is  a  Portugueze  lieroic  poem,  in  twelve 
cantos,  by  Pedro  de  Azevedo  Tojal,  upon  Charles's  conversion  to 
the  Komibh  faith,  which  is  there  uficribed  to  liis  Queen's  persuasions 
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and  prayers — with  the  aid  of  St.  Ursula.    It  b  not  Rksly  thit  nhe 
troubled  li'iin  with  persuasions,  but  very  possible  that  her  unaftected 
]^iet;  and  lh6  coUsuIatiou  ^vhich  she  derived  from  it,  may  have 
:ffiected  him  in  a  manner  of  which  he  himself  was  hardly  consciouflf. 
Ttie  question  of  religion  was  one  to  which  he  had  never  givfen  any 
prions  'consideration;  it  was  not  his  nature^,  as  Sir  John  Rererfby 
^ys  of  him,  io  think  or  perplex  himself  much' about  anjl  Uiing. 
If  he  had  ever  examined  the  subject,  hia  understanding  waft  cieaj- 
iibou'gh  to  lead  him  to  a  right  conclusion.    He  could  tuiv^  b«d 
tib  biher  reason  for  regarding  the  Catholic  superstition  favourably, 
t|ian  what  arose  from  the  remembrance  of  his  mother  and  the  ih- 
^uence  of  his  wife's  example.    Tliat  lie  had  se<ir0tly  embi'ac^  it 
Ijefore  the  Restoration,  as  Burnet  asserts,  is  altogether  improbable. 
He  came,  indeed,  to  England,  with  an  intention  of  repealing' life 
't>enal  laws  against  it,  and  that  intention  and  the  reasoUS  upon  "wlfiA 
It  was  founded,  are  highly  honourable  to  him.  A  collection  of  ti|oae 
laws  had  been  published  in  French  and  Latin,  with  th^  siiUieintiittt 
as  the  Theatrum  Crudelitatis  Hareticorum,  and  the  lying  histories 
of  our  reformation  by  Sanders,  Ribadaneyra  and  Pollini,  but  with 
less  dishonesty,  inasmuch  as  no  falsehoods  were  contained  in  ^. 
When  Charles  was  in  France,  this  collection  was  shown,  him  where- 
'ever  he  weAt,  and  he  was  asked  whether  it  was  a  true  colie^etioh  ? 
-whether  it  was  possible  that  any  Christian  kingdom  could  exereibe 
so  nuich  tyf-anny  against  the  Catholic  religion  f  -  He  who  knew 
nothing  of  duch  laws,  really  believed   that  none  such  \v^re  in 
existence,  and  aiiked  Clarendon  whether  the  papers  wer6  ^wt 
/forged.    That  excellent  ^atesman  informed  him  in  reply  that  these 
laws  had  been  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  ct>nspiraci<^ 
entered  into  by  some  Catholics, '  always  ^4th  llie  privity  and  appro- 
bation of  their  priests  and  confessors,'  against  Elizabeth,  and  of  the 
gunpowder  treason; '  so  thatin  those  times,  the  Pope  having  excom-^ 
tnunicated  the  whole  kingdom, and  Absolved  the  subject!^  from  all  their 
oaths  of  fidelity,  there  seemed  no  expedii^it  to  preserve  the  crown  but 
the  using  these  severities  against  thbse  who  were  professed  enemies 
'to  it.'    This  rigour  had  not  been  usfed  sinte  the  Catholics  had 
lived  quietly ;  and  the  king  his  father's  clemency  in  dispensing  with 
the  utmost  ri^bur  of  these  laws  was  '  the  ground  bf  the  scahdal  qf 
'his  being  ^opishly  affected,  which  contributed  as  much  to  his  rditt 
as  ajiy  particular  malice  in  the  worst  bf  his  enemies.*    Charles 
answered  with  a  feeling  of  rectitude  which,  if  he  had  always  fol- 
lowed it,  would  have  made  his  reign  as  glorious  as  it  proved  dis- 
graceful.    He'  did  not  doUbt,  he  said,  but  that  some  very  extraordir 
liary  reksoii  had  ekisted  for  making  such  laws,  but  evidently  it  did 
not  exist  xiow.     He  knew  well  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  repeal 
any  law  witlibut  the  consent  of  parliameiit ;  bat  he  knew^no  i-eason 
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\^\t\  he  iiitglit  not  profess  that  he  did  not  like  those  laws  which 
caused  men  to  be  put  to  death  fur  their  religion,  and  if  ever  Gud 
restored  hint  to  his  kingdom,  be  wuulid  do  his  brstlhal  those  bloody 
hius  niiglil  be  rff>ea!ed.  -And  if  ttierc  were  no  oilier  reason  of 
stttte  tliun  he  could  M:t  comprehend  ngainsft  the  tiiking  aviay  of  the 
other  penallii'»,  lie  bliould  be  glad  that  ull  ihose  distinctions  between 
his  subjects  niigiit  be  removed,  and  that  whilst  they  Avere  all 
eqdall}'  good  tiuhjects  tlie}  might  cquallv  enjoy  his  protection.  'It 
had  been  a  very  unreasunable  pj  esumplion/ says  Clarendon,  '  hi 
any  man  viho  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  diiisuadcd  hiu)  from 
eiiterlainiii.<;  that  candour  iu  hiu  heart/ 

In  abolishing  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  Charles  would 
hafe  t)c(ed  justly  and  wisely^  in   pursuance  of  hh  father's  fL-cluigs 
»nd  intentions;  but  as  for  removing  all  distinctions  between  his 
subjects  npuu  the  iicore  of  llieir  religious  persuasions,  against  that 
measure  there  were  reasons  whicb  will  always  be  unanswerable  as 
]ong  as  we  desire  to  support  lliat  church  establishment  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  our  blessings.     He  returned  to  England  with  the 
kindest  and  most  generous  intentions  towards  tlie  Catholics  \  they 
themselves  frustrated  those  intentions;  they  could  not  agree  upon 
what  would  pleaije  them;   they  would  not  consent  to  a  solemn 
declaration  against  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope^  \^hich  in 
.tlieir  Gommon  discourse  they  made  no  scruple  of  disclaiming;  and 
vit  plainly  appeared,  even  to  ihoee  who  were  most  desirous  of  serv- 
iiing  thent,  that  they  were  not  in  a  proper  temper  to  be  aduiitted  to 
J. indulgence.     The  indiscretion  aud  insolence  with  \ahich  too  many 
ri,4)f  diem  acted,  awiikened  a  proper  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  revived  in  the  nation  thu3e  feetingii  of  aversion  which, 
during  the  generul  calamity,  had  been  suspended  or  allayed.     One 
of  tlicir  writers  was  rash  enough  to  pubUi^h  an  infamous  parallel 
between  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Oliver,   the  noble  martyr  Lord 
Cobhani  and  Venner  the  fraivtic  tifth-monarcliy  man,  Tindal  and 
Prynne,  Ijatimer  and   Hugh  Peters!     Then  and  not  till  then  the 
loyal  putt  of  the  nation  called  to  mind  the  scandalous  iudiA'ereuce 
widi  which  the  Romanists  had  regarded  the  late  king's  murder, 
the  marked  manner  in  whicb,  during  the  usurpation,  they  had  kept 
,  .aloof  from  the  Cavaliers,  the   overtures  which  they  had  matle  to 
iiilCromwell,  aud  the  fleportment  which  Charles  during  his  exile  had 
found  in  his  Catholic  subjects;  wherever  lie  had  met  with  them 
abroad  they  had  shown  him  less  respect  than  he  received  from 
foreigners  of  the  same  religion. 

As  llie  aversion  for  the  llomanists  which  was  thus  revived  pre- 
pared die  nation  to  believe  the  Popish  plot,  so  llie  popular  madness 
which  that  most  shanicless  imposture  excited  tended  more  than 
any  other  circuiuiitancu  to  produce  in  the  couaidcrate  part  of  the 
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nation  a  more  favourabki  disposition  towards  theAi<  One  of  Oates's 
victims,  perceiving  how  little  the  strongest  and  clearest  proofs  of 
innocence  could  aVi^if  before  jurymen  who  were  possessed  with  the 
popular  delusion  and  judges  who  <iared  liot  bppose  it,  appealed  to 
the  Judgement  of  God,  and  intre^te^.that  he  mig)^t  be  allowed  to 
put  himself  upon  the  trial  by  ordeal.     He  was  answered  that  he 
was  very  fanciful ;  that  there  .was  no  longer  such  a  ,law,  and  that 
he  asked  what  he  knew  he  c.ould  not  have*    Another  of  these  most 
injured  men,  Richard  jLanghom,  compoied  after,  his  trial  a  poem 
Which  is  presetted'  in  the  State  Ttiais^  entitled  <  the  Affections  of 
my  Soul  after  Judgement  given  against  me  m  a  Court  of  Justice 
upon  the  Evidence  of  False  Witnesses.'    It  is  a  most  singular  and 
passionate  production  :  a  poem  it  must  be  called,  Uiough  it  u  not 
in  verse,  (it  appears,  indeed,  by  s6me  other  of  his  pieces  that  the 
writer  did  not  understand  wherein  the  difiterepce  between  prose  and 
metre  consists,)  but  with  such  an  arrangemeiit  of  the  lines  as  is 
usual  upon  monuments.    In  that  arraf^einent  only  it  resembles 
the  lapidary  style,  not  in  anuthetit:  turns,  epigrammatic  points,  or 
any  artifices  of  composition;  his  feelings  were  too  much  exalted  for 
these,  and  his  soul  too  full.  '  Perhaps  there  is  bot  in  this  or  any 
other  language  a  poem  which  appears  to  have  flowed  so  entirely 
from  the  heart.    A  specime)(>  ijs  here .  subjoij^ed,,  not  merely  as  a 
literary  curiosity  unique  in  its  kind,  bMt  fpr  its  j^a^on  and  its  piety : 
'  It  is  told  me  I  must  diu.    , 
Q  happy  news! 
Be  gh^l'OfliysouI 
And  reJQifCein:  Jesiis  thy  Saviour. 
If  He  tot^nflcd  thy  perdrticH) 
Wonld  He  havs  laid  do\m  lus  life  for  theeh 
Would  He  have  expected  thee  with  so  much  patience 
And  given  thte  so  lyng  a  time  for  pewance? 
.  Would  Hpihave  called  thee  with  so  much  love 
And  illuminated  thee  with  ihe  light  of  his  Spirit? 
Would  He  have  drawn  th?e  wjih  so  great  force 

And  favoured  thee  with  so  matiy  graces? 
Would  He  have  given  thee  so  many  good  desires  ? 
Would  He  have  set  the  seal  of  the  Predestinate  upon  thee, 
^foA  dr^'d  thee  in  his  own  livery? 
Would  He  have  given  thee  his.  own  cross, 
And  given  thee  shoulders  to  bear  it  with  patience  ? 
*  It  is  told  me  I  must  die.      ,','.  '^uJ^ ' , 

Q  happy  np^^I      , 
^  Qoxne  "on^  iijy  df  ^est  soul,  , 
Be^ibld  thy  Jesus  calls  thee! 
He  prayed  for  thee  upon  his  cross; 
■  ■    '  :  There heejttbndfed !ri» arras  to  receive  thee, 
>  'Tiweti«ibB««tl  dtiwnJiil  head  to  kiss  thee; 
f  There 
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•    There  He  crietl  out  will). a  powerful  voice. 

Father,  receive  him,  he  is  mine ! 
There  He  opened  his  heart  to  give  thee  entrance ; 
Tliere  He  gave  up  his  life  to  purchase  life  for 'thee. 

*  It  is  told  me  I  must  die. 

■  O  happy  nevfs.  :     -'  < 

'Ifball  be  freed  from  misery^ 

I  shall  no  more  suSer  paih,  ..,;»' 

-  • '   i  shall  no  more  be  subject  tq  wm,  ■  ■    '.■:..-,-        .*.,  . 
I  sliaU  no  mmse  be  in  danger  of  being 'damneci.  •    , 
But  from  henceforth 
JLaliall  see  4nd  I  shalUiw,      i. 
{shall  praise  am)  I  sh^U  bl«ss, 
,  .An);t  tbis,I,$bail  aj[\v^j;sdo,.' 
r     ,  WitHout  everbjjing  w^y'  '         ' 

0^^<^ng>vhat  I  always  am. to  do, 

.,    *  It  is. told. me  I  rou^  die.- 
I,,   .;  ,  .^  .     O  what  liappiness! 

.^,.,   ..  To  the  place  of  my  rest ; 

To  the  land  of  the  living;  . 

^'  To  the  haven  of  security ; 

''     ~  To  the  kingdom  of  peace; 

To  the  palace  of  my  God ; 

To  the  nuptials  of  the  Lamb; 

To  sit  at  the  table  of  my  King ; 

To  feed  on  the  bread  of  Angels; 

To  see  what  do  eye  hath,  seen ; 

To  hear,  what  no  ear  hath  beard. 
To  ertjoy  what  the  heart  of  man  cannot  comprJefaend. 

O  my  father, 

0  thou  the  best  of  all  fathers, 

Have  pity  on  the  most  wretched  of  all  thy  children ! 

I  was  lost,  but  by  thy  mercy  am  now  found : 
I  was  dead,  bnt  by  thy  grace  am  now  raised  again : 

1  was  gone  astray  after  "vanity, 

But  am  now  ready  to  appear  before  thee. 

O  my  father, 
Come  now  in  mercy  and  receive  thy  <;hild ! 
Give  him  the  kiss  of  peace, 
Remit  unto  him  all  his  sins, 
Cloathe  him  with  thy  nuptial  robe, 
Receive  him  into  thy  house, 
Permit  him  to  have  a  pla^  at  thy  Fea^t, 
And  forgive  all  those  who  are  guflty  of  his  death.' 

In  a  collection  of  poems  writt^  by  perspns  in  extraordinary 
tituattoDs,  th^.  p.i«f<f»  from  which  tjiew  extracts  aif  takeq  woulc) 

desenrc 
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deserve  the  first  place.  TIm  dutbor  was  a  lawjfvr,  and  liad  been 
professiomily  employed  by  die  Jeouits.  After  hia  conviction, 
tbet-efore,  Skahesbtiry  promised  faim  not  only  his  life  if  he  woUki 
make  a  full  <Mscovery  of  the  plot,  but  *  as  good  a  post  both  as  lb 
honour  and'estate  as  his  heart  conld  wiA.'  Chanty  itself  eannit 
even  •us]|>ect  thai  Shaftesbury  believed  in  the'  devilish  imposture' 
which  he  promoted.  Upon  Lsanghom's  solemn' protestatimi  that 
heM^as  tiot  only  innocent  hiolBelf;'  but  totally  igriorant  of  any  plot, 
piirdoo  was  promised  him  tm  condition  of  fab  disclosing  whiit 
estates'tfae  Jesuits'bad  iii  England,  a 'knowledge'which  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  possessed.  This  disclosure  he  made,  resting  satis- 
fied that  if  the  promised  pardon  were  not  granted  him,  he  should 
then  die  with  the  great  comfort  of  a  double  martyrdom ;  '  first,' 
said  he,  *  at  dying  perfeclSy  inndceat '  of  the  criose  for  which  I 
should  lose  my  life ;  and  secondky,  as  choosing  rathei*.  to  die  than 
to  sin  against  my  God  and  my  neighbpur,  by  charging  others 
falsely,  and  becoming  guilty  of  thciir  blood  and  of  the  ruin  of  th^r 
families,  by  hocusing  them  of  a  crime  of  which  my  own  conscience 
must  bear  me  M'itnets  that  I  did  never  know  them  or  any  of  them 
guilty,  but  on  the  contrary,  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  innocent. 
Wliereas  if  i  hid,  on  the  other  side>  denied  myself  to  have  known 
any  diing  of  those  estates  which  I  was- retjuired  to  Vlbcover,  I  must 
have  sinned  against  the  God' of  truth, -by  affirmit^  a  lye.  And  if, 
confessing  that  I  had  knoii'IedgC'  of  such  estatesl  I  should  rather 
liare  chosen  to  die,  thkitio  hav^  made  a  discovery  of  such  my 
knowledge  for  the  saVing  of  my  life,  i  ihould  hfaVe  appeared,  in 
some  sort  at  least,  guilty  of  my  oWn  bloody  through  my  obstinacy.' 
The  fervour  of  Langhorn's  devotional  elusions  was  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  calm  and  convincing  st^le  of  his  dying  speech, 
which  was  penned  *  with  all  the  arl^'O^  his  profession,  to  obviate 
all  possible  imputation  of  subtferfnge,  ambi^nity,  or  reserve.'  Yet 
tlie  dying  asseveriatibns  of  this  nuin  and  uf  his  fellow  sufferers  were 
disregarded  as  totally  as  the  plafttiest'.rnles'of  justioe  had  befn  upon 
their  trials,  and  they  were  saeritioed  to  <thd  evadehcc  of  the  vilest 
miscreants  who  Were  ever  made  the  instrumetits  of  a  faction. 
Nature  had  never  written  rogue  in '  rooret  legible  characters  than 
vpon  the  coinitenance  of  'Titus 'Oatesi  -f.  Hh  mouth,'  says  Koger 
Nutth,  'was' the  centre  of'his'  ^ce^-and  a  composs  there  would 
sweep  his  nose,  forehead  and  chin  withiik- the  {Perimeter.  Cave 
ijttos  ipx  Dms  notavrtf  Such -mm  -dxi  statfe  of  public  feeling,  that 
this  villain,'flBgrant  with  infam;^: as  he  was/ obtained  a  pension 
from  the  stat*>^<»fiii?liy2Q0y  the  abandoned  wretches  whom  he 
brought  forward  to  support  -his' testimony  were  pensioned  for 
giving  fevidencewhwh,  to  itwery  sQueiudgniMit,  disproved  itself  by 
.its«bsurdity  imd  itd'coAtNdtcttotts;  •hic^esj  under  the  fear  of  the 
*•• '  ■  i  ' '  iufatuated 
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infalnated  jieople,  submilted  (o  beliold  ami  even  assist  in  the  coii- 
drninatiuii  of  victims  whom  ihcy  knew  to  be  falsely  accused  ;  and 
the  king  himself  dared  not  interfere  to  save  the  innocent!  When 
be  remitted  the  nrorc  cruel  and  ignoniitUDns  parts  uf  Lord  Staf- 
ford's sentence,  it  was  plainly  shown  by  ihe  conduct  of  the  factiuusi 
leaders  in  parliament,  what  they  would  have  done  if  he  had  at- 
tempted to  use  his  prerogative  of  mercy. 

*  I  have  heard,'  says  Roger  North, '  of  usurpations  of  crowns, 
brigues  between  kings  and  their  nobles  and  military  men,  so  be- 
tween nobility  and  couimonahy,  and  no  lesa  of  open  rebellions  of 
the  people  against  the  goveniors ;  bnt  who  ever  heard  of  a  mo- 
narch in  his  throne  obnoxious  to  the  treacherous  insults  of  the  very 
scum  of  human   khid,  and  the  outcasts  of  gaols  i  and  rebels  in 
secret,  making  use  of  sucli  tools  openly,  in  mysterious  scandalous 
practices  against  the  sovereign  person  of  a  king,  surrounding  liini 
with  perpetual   atteinpis  to  delude — in  order   to  defame   hiuif' 
Charles's  situation  would  have  been  pitiable  indeed,  if  a  light  heart; 
]ia<l  not   proved  as  impenetrable  as  a  hard   one.      lie  hud  never 
from  the  beginning  believed  the  story  of  the  plot,  and  in  private 
Jhad  shown  to  demouatration  that  great  part  of  the  evidence  was 
rt*  not  only  iiriprobuble  but  quite  impossible.'     I^Ie  was  exlremely 
•'Couccrncd  at  l^oi  d  Slaftord's  coudeinnalion ;  yet   this   was  but  a 
.'momentiiry  concern,  and  Sir  John  lieresby  describes  him  as  ap- 
(tearing  aftogether  free  from  care  and  trouble  tit  a  lime  when  it 
"might  huve  bet't]  thouglit  that  he  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
'"Willi  iheni.      He    found  the  same  sort  of  advantage  in  his  easy 
temper  and  loose  principles  that  a  badger  derives  from  his  loose 
skin.      Yielding  to  a  popular  dehtsion,  which  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  oppose,  he  waited  for  the  re-uction  which  always  occurs 
when  the  luU  lit  of  snch  influenzas  has  past ;  the  ntachinery  was 
then  turned  against  those  who  had  iirst  brought  it  into  use — justice 
had  little  to  do  ih  either  case, — and  even-liauded  law  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  Tnijtm  or  '^I'yrian. 

Charles   miderstood  the  character  of  his  opponents.     '  Those 

•'members,'    said   be,   '  who  boast  this  nnghty   friendship  for  the 

public,  are  of  two  sorts;  either  lliose  who  would  actually  and  irre- 

trievabiy  subvert  the   government  and   reduce   it  to  a   eommon- 

•»H»'eallh  once  more;  or  else  those  who  seem  oidy  to  join  with  the 

"^'former,  and  talk  loud  against  the  court,  purely  in  hopes   to  have 

U'lheir  mouths  slop|)ed  with  places  or  |>rcfeiinents/     There  was  a 

•"^lird  (L'lass,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  integrity  to  tmderslaud ;  men 

'•^ho  sincerely  loved  their  country,   who  dreaded  the  conserpiences 

of  his  profligate  example,  of  his  foreign  connections,  and  of  his 

brother's  bigotry,  and  who  were  hosiile  lu  his  government  because 

ihey  believed  that  its  nicasurcb  tcudcd  to  the  dcgtritttion  of  the 

consliiulion 
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constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  Sonic  of  tliese  iiersnirt  ta- 
tatly  entangled  lliemsclve»  in  intrigues  and  faction;  with  the  inteiit 
of  saving  the  constitution  they  thought  it  allowable  to  connect 
themselves  with  fanatics  and  desperaitos  who  woiihl  have  over- 
thrown it,  and  being  taken  in  the  net  vvitit  them,  they  perji>he(^ 
like  the  stork  in  the  fable,,  fur  the  guilt  of  their  associates. 

Neither  Charles,  nor  the  most  celebrated  of  his  opponents,  sus- 
pecled  how  many  uf  their  secrets  would  be  brought  to  light  by 
time,  and  that  both  would  be  found  seeking  support  and  receiving 
money  from  France.  Each  tnight  have  pleaded  in  excuse  the  c*>iv 
duct  of  the  other.  The  motive  for  the  king's  conduct  would  pro- 
I  bably  have  been  found  in  that  part  of  his  character  wherein  he 
resembled  king  Wilfiam — b  man  in  all  other  points  so  dissimilar, 
iiis  disregard  for  any  thing  farther  than  as  it  related  to  himself;  for 
AVilJiani  confessed,  he  did  not  care  what  becan)e  of  the  world  wbeu 
he  was  out  of  it.  VVHien  Charles  II.  covenanted  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  he  would  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion  in  England,  it  i» 
more  consistent  with  his  temper,  and  his  total  want  of  principle,  |o 
suppose  that  his  sole  motive  was  to  obtain  money  from  France  tot 
his  own  wanton  cxpenchure,  than  that  he  had  the  slightest  intentino 
of  making  so  perilous  an  attempt.  He  said  to  Sir  John  Reresby, 
'  1  know  it  is  said  I  zim  at  the  subversion  of  the  government  and 
religion;  that  I  intend  to  lay  aside  parliaments  and  to  raise  money 
another  way;  but  ail  men,  nay  those  who  insist  the  most  theK-, 
on,  know  tl»e  ihin^  in  all  its  circumstances  to  be  talse.  There  ^ 
not  a  subject  that  lives  under  me  whose  safety  and  welfare  1  desire 
less  than  my  ovtn;  and  I  should  be  as  sorry  to  invade  hjs  liberty 
und  properly,  as  that  another  should  invade  mine.'  None  of  tite 
open  measures  of  his  goverinneul  belied  these  protestations.  In  his 
secret  treaty  with  France  lie  seenva  to  have  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  public  faith  which  Luuis  explains  to  hit>  son ;  but  so  far  was 
jie  from  acting  in  observance  of  tliat  treaty,  that  at  his  death  (we 
are  told)  he  advised  James  not  to  venture  upoa  the  dangerous  and 
impracticable  attempt  of  introducing  the  Komish  religion  into 
England.  Witli  regard  to  his  own  religion^  Wellwoodmay  lie  be- 
lieved when  he  says,  that  it  was  deism,  '  or  rather  that  which  is 
called  so;'  and  that'  if  at  his  death  he  went  into  that  of  Rome,'  it 
is  to  be  imputed  '  to  a  lazy  diflidence  in  all  other  religions,  upon  a 
review  of  his  past  life,  and  the  uear  approach  of  an  uncertain  state.' 

The  agitations  of  this  reign  were  the  natural  effect  of  the  con- 
vulsions in  the  preceding  one,  as  the  swell  continues  after  tlic  tem- 
pest has  ceased.  The  public  and  private  profligacy  which  had 
gained  head  duriiig  the  rebellion  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that 
-did  we  estimate  the  age  only  fiom  its  history  and  its  literature,  it 
ifould  seem  almost  miraculous  that  the  aation  should  not  have 
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sunt  into  that  titter  degeneracy  winch  necessarily  terminates  in  na- 
tional ruin.  What  must  have  been  the  standard  of  honour  in  an 
age  uhen  we  had  llediiel  and  L-iiudtrddle  for  iniaisters,  ScroggS' 
and  Jefferies  forjudges,  and  13uckitig!mni  aud  Shaftesbury  for  pa- 
triots; when  the  I'Vendi  kin<;  had  both  the  king  of  England  ancf 
the  most  illuslrioiis  of  the  I'jiglisli  whigs  in  liis  pay  ?  Where 
would  then  have  been  the  tibcrties  of  England  if  the  monarch  had 
been  like  Henry  VII.  or  the  minister  like  Stiatford  ?  Or  where 
the  tiionarchy,  if  among  its  enemies  there  had  been  men  with 
the  subtlety  of  Vane  and  St.  John,  the  courage  and  eloquence  of 
Pym,  the  strength  of  char.iclcr  iuid  ihe  self-cantroul  of  Hampden? 
It  is  an  observation  of  Sir  VVilliaui  Temple  'that  some  ages  produce 
inatiy  great  men,  and  few  great  occasions;  other  times,  on  ll»e 
cftiilrjry,  raise  great  occasions,  and  few  or  no  great  men.  And 
tUit  sometimes  hajipens  in  a  country,  which  wa»said  by  the  fool  of 
Bretlerode,  who  going  about  the  fields  with  the  ujotioos  of  one 
sowing  corn,  was  asked  \\hat  lie  sowed  ?  he  said,  '  1  sow  fools  f — ^^ 
lV)ther  replied,  'why  do  you  ruti  sow  wise  men  ?'  — '  why,'  said   lh«f 

Ifoo!,  *  c'est  que  la  lene  tie  les pnrte pus*  They  who  telt  us  that 
revolutions  produce  great  men,  speak  hastily  and  without  either 
reflection  or  foresight.  Produce  ihem  they  do,  but  it  is  in  a 
scdUrging  crop  which  exhausts  the  soil  that  bears  it :  they  call 
forth  the  strong  imd  stuTiiig  spirits  which  Were  nortured  in  better 
tidies;  and  they  train  up  no  great  men  to  sUcceed  them.  Great 
characters  are  brought  fonvard  in  distempered  times,  but  it  is  ia' 
peaceable  ones  that  lliey  must  be  formed. —  ' 

Tis  not  iu  battles  ih»t  from  youth  vvt;  train 
Tlje  Guvenior  who  must  be  «ise  juiJgootl, 
■  And  teni[}er  with  the  sternness  of  llie  brain 

y  'i'houghts  motherly,  and  meek  us  womaafjood. 

^  WisthMii  tloth  live  with  children  round  her  knees  r 

W^'  Books,  Itisufe,  ptFJect  freedcjm  and  the  talk 

■>'  Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 

v<  Of  the  mind's  business  :  these  artrihe  degrees 

K«  Uy  which  true  sway  doih  muuni :  this  i»  tlr«  stalk 

K|  'fruc  power  duth  gruw  on. 

'^  Wc  have  been  so  long  together  bad  Englishmen,'  say*  Dryden, 
in  his  Es8.iy  of  Dramatic  Poeay,  *  that  we  hvt6  no  leisure  to  be 
good  poets.    The  fury  6f  »  civH  wai*,  and  power  for  twenty  year» 
^     tcTgethcr  til>:iivJoned  to  n  bnrbaroos  race  of  men,  enemies  of  all  good 
H     leartnng,  had  buried  the  nnises  under  tli«  roins  of  monarchy.'     He 
'  thought  that  the   Kesloration  had   immediately  repaired  this  etil, 

wiiereas  the  fine  liternture  of  this  country  suHered  more  from  the 
iu!^te  and  morals  which  Charles  am)  bis  followers  imported,  than  it 
had  (lone  during  all  the  preceding  storms.     It  was  when  the  thea- 
tres 
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tres  were  opened  that  Dryden  fancied  '  rerived  poesy' 'was  to -be 
tjeen  '  lifting  up  its  head  and  shaking  off  the  rubbish  which  lay  «» 
ncavy  on  it»'  Yet  in  the  theatre  it  was  that  the  corruption  of-  in* 
teilect  and  feeling  was  first  and  most  apparent.  A  year  only  after 
ibe  restoration,  Evelyn  writes  in  his  Diary, '  I  saw  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmark,  played,  but  now  the  old  plays  begin  to  disgust  this 
refined  age,  since  bib  majesty's  being  so  long  abroad.'  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  observes,  that  he  went  *  very  seldom  to  the  public 
theatres  for  many  reasons  now,  as  they  were  abused  to  an  atheistical 
liberty;  foul  and  indecent  women  now  (and  never  till  now)  per* 
mitted  to  appear  and  act,  who,  inflaming  several  young  noUemeif 
and  gallants,  became  their  misses,  and  to  some  their  wives;  witnes» 
the  Earl  of  Oxford^  Sir  R.  Howard,  Piince  Rupert,  the  Earl  nf 
Dorset,  and  another  greater  person  than  any  of  them,  who  fell  into 
their  snares,  to  the  reproach  of  their  noble  families  and  ruin  of 
both  body  and  soul/  Prynne  bad  paid  with  his  ears  far  railing 
against  dramatic  representations :  how  must  he  have  pricked  up 
their  stumps  in  the  days  of  his  sober  repentance,  at  hearing  in 
every  comedy  enough  to  justify  the  bitterest  of  his  invectives, 
and  make  him  imagine  be  had  been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  sedition!  Well  indeed  might 
such  men  as  Evelyn  cease  to  frequent  tiie  theatres  when  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson  were  supplanted  by  Dryden  and  Sbadwell,  and 
when  it  was  openly  declared  from  the  stage  that  the  actresses  were 
willing  to  practise  the  lessons  of  brotlielry,  which  it  seemed  the 
main  object  of  the  drama  to  inculcate;  so  that  the  playhouses  were 
literally,  what  Burnet  calls  them,  nests  of  prostitution.  When  he 
adds  that '  Dryden,  the  great  master  of  dramatic  poesy,  was  a  mon- 
ater  of  immodesty  and  impurity  of  all  sorts,'  the  bishop  betrays 
his  own  vitiated  taste  and  his  political  animosity,  for  Dryden's 
plays,  bad  as  they  are,  are  not  worse  than  those  of  bis  contempo- 
raries, and  his  life  was  at  least  decoro^s.  This  was  the  case  also 
with  Shadwell,  bis  rival ;  for  such  is  the  blindness  of  faction,  that 
Shadwell  was  extolled  by  the  Whigs  as  a  rival  to  Dryden.  There 
is  a  thorough  profligacy  in  his  comedies,  not  of  expressions  alone 
and  actions,  but  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  deliberately  delivered 
by  his  '^^ gentlemen  of  wit  and  sense,'  as  their  principle  of  conduct: 
yet  he  is  said  to,biave  been  irreproachable  in  his  private  life,  an^l 
iM:tually  took  credit  to  himself  fur  the  morality  of  his  writings] 
His  executors  would  ev^n  haye  eulogized  him  in  his  epitaph  as  one 
U'^o  had  employed  his  talents  for  cprrecting  the  vices  of  tlie  age ; 
but  the  dean  and  chapter  refused  to  let  such  an  encomium  be  set 
up  in  the  church..  Westminster  Abbey  was  sufliciently  degraded 
^ihen  they  allowed  the  bust  of  this  vile  writer,  crowned  with  laurel, 
tk.j^s:e  amoi^  the  tombs  of  the  poets ! 

The 
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^le  opinion  wliicb  Shadwetl  entertained  of  himself  as  a  moral 
[Viriler  was  not  more  preposterous  than  ihe  complacency  witfi 
Iwliicli  be  advanced  his  literary  pretensions.  It  seems  as  if  he  was 
icapable  of  distin^utahing  between  hi^  own  bra^a  and  the  gold  of 
rjbis  predecessors,  when  they  were  placed  side  by  side.  He  saja,  in 
[jjie  preface  to  his  Psyche,,*  '  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  this  is  as 
Iniijcb  a  play  as  could  be  made  upon  ibis  subject;'  wliereas  ivothiug 
[fnore  base  and  worthless  than  the  lines  in  which  he  has  berhymed 
was  ever  sung  at  Vauxhall  or  printed  in  the  Lady's  Magazines 
^mnd  pocket  books  of  former  times.  Borrowing  a  play  from  Mo- 
tere,  aud  of  course  injtiriing  it  by  every  alteration,  he  makes  the 
fmodest  assertion,  '  witliout  vanity,  that  Moli^rc's  part  has  not  suf- 
[Cered  in  his  handij,'  Shakspeare,  he  says,  never  made  more  inas- 
Uei'ly  strokes  than  in  Tinion  of  Athens,  *  yet,'  he  adds,  '  1  can  truly 
[)wy  I  have  made  it  into  u  play.*  This  he  has  done  by  introdncing 
[iwo  female  characters,  the  one  a  mistress,  whom  Tinion  is  about  to 
[|;ast  off,  in  order  to  lake  a  wife,  the  other  his  intended  bride ',  the 
']alter  jilts  him  in  his  misfortunes^  the  Tornier  follows  him  in  private 
ft  his  death,  and  kills  herself  for  grief.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
linsey-woolsey  with  which  this  botcher  has  pieced  the  mantle  of 
lhakspeare,the  concluding  speech  of  Alcibiades  is  here  transcribed. 

*  Poor  Timon!  I  once  knew  thee  the  most  nourishing  man 
Of  all  th'  Alheniims;  and  thou  still  hadf^t  been  so 
ll:i(l  not  these  smiling  flattering  knaves  devoured  thee 
And  murdered  theewiih  base  ingratitude. 
Mis  (lealh  |iuH'd  oit  the  puor  EvaiuU'a's  too, 
That  niirucle  of  constancy  and  love. 
Now  all  repair  to  iheir  respeclive  homes, 
Their  several  trader,  their  business  anil  diversions; 
And  whilst  I  guard  you  from  y<n)r  active  foes 
And  fight  your  battles,  he  you  secure  at  home. 
May  Alliens  flourish  with  a  lasting  peace, 
Aiul  may  its  %vealih  and  power  e'er  increase.' 

The  writer  who  coidd  compose  such  lines  as  these,  and  he  sa- 
[tisfied  with  then),  woidd  certainly  be  capiible  of  thinking  he  had 
[made  '  Tinion  of  Athens  into  a  play!'  And  yet  that  assertion  ex- 
f  emplifics  the  state  of  public  taste,  as  much  as  die  presuntptioii  and 
lj)btuseness  of  the  iiuhvidital.  The  veriest  rhynu'sters  of  the  age 
jlhought  tlieniselves  as  competent  to  improve  Shakspeare,  as  a 
["J^rench  painter  does  to  retouch  or  even  paint  over  the  coinposi- 
rtions  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  And  this  presumption  was  not 
confined  to  such  authors  as   Shatlvvell  and  his  successor  in  the 

*  Thcv  who  cannot  read  tliiii  ilary  (jlie  n)0!il  brnutirul  vrlildi  antiquity  ttas  left  us) 
iijli  tiic  jiriMe  of  ApulL'iuo,  mid  siinii:  at  iliosc  wlio  uiu  olsoj  iiiuv  lliank.  us  far  reconi- 
Mniindirig  it  in  theiu  in  llic  veKC  (/f  Mr,  Iluilaou  GiiriR'^'. 

"  ■'  '  "    laurel. 
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laurel,  NahumTatc  (of  whom,  for  want  of  any  ihitig  better  to  eulo- 
gize, it  has  been  recorded  that  lie  was  a  free,  goo<1-natnred,  fuddling 
companion) — luen  of  u  belter  mold,  and  «oriliy  of  a  belter  age, 
were  guilty  of  the  same  pruraiuitioii.  Davenant  and  Dryden  joined 
in  the  unworthy  oftice  of  adapting  Sliukspeare's  Tempest  to  the 
lusle  of  Charles  the  Second's  court;  and  Dryden's  rhymed  play 
Upon  Paradise  Lost  remains  a  still  more  Hagrant  proof  how  deeply 
tlie  spirit  of  the  times  had  tainted  him. 

Drydei)  hud  persuaded  himself  that  English  poetry  had  not 
reached  its  vigour  and  maturity  in  the  age  of  ShaLspeure!  that  our 
language  had  received  great  improvements  since  liis  time,  and  that 
even  the  art  of  versificatioii  had  iiol  been  imderstood,  till  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Waller  I  lie  afliriiis  tltat  Sliakspeare  fi  equetitly  fell 
into  a  lethargy  of  thought,  aud  he  ascribed  the  superiority  of  the 
dramatic  writers  of  his  own  age  oter  that  of  Elizabeth  and  James's 
days,  to  what  was,  ii]  reality,  the  most  efhcit- nt  cause  of  their  utter 
ilegeneracy.  *  I  must  freely,  and  m  idumt  flattery,'  he  says, '  ascribe 
It  to  the  court;  and  in  it  particularly  to  ttie  king,  whose  example 
gives  a  laM'  to  it.  His  own  misfortunes  and  tlie  nation's  afforded 
Dim  an  opportunity,  which  is  rarely  aUowed  to  sovereign  princes, 
1  mean  of  travelling  and  being  conversant  in  the  most  polished 
courts  of  Europe;  ai>d  thereby  of  cultivating  a  spirit  which  was 
formed  by  nature  to  receive  the  impressions  of  a  gallant  and  gene- 
rous education.  At  his  return  he  found  a  nation  lust  as  much  in 
barbarism  as  in  rebellion.  And  as  the  excellency  of  his  nature  for- 
gave the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his  manners  reformed  the  other. 
'Jlie  desire  of  imitating  so  great  a  pattern  tirst  wakened  the  dull 
and  heavy  spirits  of  the  English  from  their  natural  reservedness ; 
loosened  them  from  their  stiflf  forms  of  conversation,  and  made 
them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  discourse.  Thus  insensibly 
our  way  of  living  became  more  free;  and  tlie  tire  of  Uie  English 
wit,  which  was  before  stifled  under  a  constrained  melancholy  way 
of  breeding,  began  6rst  to  display  its  force,  by  mixing  the  solidity 
of  our  nation  with  the  art  and  gaiety  of  our  neighbours.  This 
being  granted  to  be  true,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets,  whose 
work  is  imitation,  should  be  the  only  persons  in  three  kingdoms 
who  should  not  receive  advantage  by  it. 

"^rhe  stage  forming  itself  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  such  ■  court 
contributed,  as  far  as  its  influence  extended,  to  the  general  corru|>- 
tion.  '  He  that  frequents  pla>s/  suid  John  Dunton, '  sports  on  tl>e 
devil's  ground  ;  and  if  he  dies  on  the  spot,  the  devil,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  has  a  right  to  him.'  This  was  said  in  the  spirit  of  Prynne, 
I  and  of  those  old  W  uldenses  who  taught  that  a  dance  was  the  devil's 
church-service,  and  that  all  the  ten  commandments  were  broken  by 
the  act  of  dancing.     Nor  was  it  among  the  Puritans  alone  that  the 

extreme 
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extreme  prpHigact  of  tlie  llieatre  excited  fear  and  abliorrence; 
those    senlimenis    \\<  re    ]iar1;iken   by    all    who   retained    in   lli^ 
manners  and  habits  of  miuH,  any  ihiiig  of  what  was  called  the  old 
Elizabeth  way.     By  all  such  persons,  by  the  sober  and  moral  part 
of  the  nation,  the  theatre  was  shunned  like  a  hotise  where  the  red- 
Bros3  upon  the  door  gave  wtirning  that  the  plague  was  within.    I'lie 
Imparity  of  the  drama  was  therefore  less  injurious  thaii  if  it  had 
been  covered  with  a  veil  of  sentiment ;  plays  at  which  women  who 
wished  to  preserve  a  character  for  modesty  thonsrht  it  necessary  (o 
wear  masks,  were  of  course  religiously  avoided  by  those  wlu»  in 
reality  possessed  the  virtue.     The  stage  did  not  follow  the  coiiittn 
its  reformation  so  faithfully  aa  in  its  corruption.    Jeremy  Collier's 
vehement  attack  was  far  from  producing  the  immedbte  eftect  which 
lias  been  ascribed  to  it ;  though  it  %vas  seconded  by  prosecuting 
tand  fining  some  of  the  performers  for  repeating  profane  and  inde- 
^Cent  words.     Many  of  Fieldinp's  plays  are  little  less  objectionable 
^^lan  the  worst  of  \\  ychcrley's  or  Shadwell's.     1  be  evil,  however,' 
Lliad  been  checked,  though  it  was  not  removed;  the  act  which  sub^ 
Ijfccted  all  pieces  intended  for  representation,  to  a  previous  censure, 
r'Vnpopular  as  it  was,  openitcd  beiiefifiallv  in  ihis  respect,  and  from 
le  conmiencenient  of  the  last  reign  the  English  stage  became  irre- 
iroacbablc  on  the  score  of  decency. 
A  full  century  elapsed  before  this  evil,  vihich  had  grown  at  once- 
Lto  its  height,  was  thorourtbly  removed.    Hud  the  <lepravii\  of  man-- 
Bers  which  the  stage   in   its  corruption   imilattd    first  and  then 
t-j)romoted,  continued  as  Jong,  England  would  not  have  been  at  this- 
l^nxe  the  England  that  it  is.     It  was  happily  too  opposite  to  the 
national  character,  and  too  strongly  resisted  by  our  excelb^nt  insti- 
tutions, to  be  of  long  continuance.   Even  when  it  was  at  the  worst' 
Ijiere  were  many  things  which  counteracted  it.     London  did   not 
tlien  communicate  its  fashions  and  its  follies  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  kingdom  :  its  moral  and  political  diseases  hardly  s|iread  be- 
I  joijd  the  atmo.sphcre  of  its  own  smoke.     But  it  was  from  l^ordon 
I  that  foreigners  took  their  estimate  of  the  national  manners,  and  at 
ithis  distance  of  lime  we  also  are  in  some  degree  liuble  to  the  same 
[,^rror  j  for  it  was  London  life  that  the  dramatists  and  other  popular 
loiters  represented,  and  against  which  the  censure  of  moralists  and 
jivinea  was  directed.    When  therefore  we  iind  it  said  that  the 
Dnglishwomeu  who  formerly  had  been  of  high  esteem  among  foreign 
bpalions  for  the  modesty  and  gravity  of  their  conversation,  addicted 
[  jUemselves  so  much  *  to  the  light  garb  of  the  French  that  they  lost 
iuuch  of  their  honour  and  reputation  among  sober  persons-abrond 
yho  before  admired  them,'  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  what  was 
;  as  relating  lo  the  court  and  the  metropolis,  was  far  from  being 
lpp|ic]ible  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation.     Beyond  that  tainted 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  Lvu.        ."?     o  *"  ••  circle 
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circle  the  '  old  Elizabeth  breeding'  (at  which  Dryden  oieers)  wa» 
still  retained.  The  ornamental  part  (as  has  already  been  observed) 
bad  unhappily  fallen  into  disuse  :  but  if  no  attempt  was  made  to 
elevate  the  minds  of  women  by  opening  for  them  the  stores  of 
ancient  wisdom,  they  were  still  trained  up  in  those  modest  and  deco- 
rous manners,  those  religious  principles,  wherein  we  have  our 
best  security,  not  for  domestic  happiness  alone,  but  for  the  public 
vreal. 

There  were  many  preserving  principles  at  work.  Puritanism 
itself,  which  had  recently  raged  like  a  virulent  poison  in  the  body  of 
ike  state,  being  then  subdued,  served  as  a  prophylactic  agauist  the 
prevailing  pestilence  of  licentiousness.  Owen,  Baxter,  and  Howe, 
(a  milder  and  happier  spirit  than  either,)  and  others  of  the  noncon- 
formist divines,  atoned  now,  in  some  degree,  to  the  nation  by  the 
services  which  they  rendered  in  the  cause  of  Christian  morals,  for  the 
offence  which  they  had  committed  in  blowing  the  trumpet  of  rebel- 
lion, or  in  assisting  at  its  triumphs.  Meanwhile  our  mother  church, 
whose  venerable  head  had  been  raised  from  the  dust,  exerted  what 
may  truly  be  called  a  saving  influence.  To  the  better  part  of  the 
nation,  (and  they  were  the  great  majority,)  the  clergy  were  deservedly 
endeared  by  their  constancy  and  their  sufferings.  They  had  indeed, 
through  all  their  unexampled  wrongs,  been  true  to  their  king,  their 
country,  and  their  order ;  and  the  influence  which  they  had  glori- 
ously obtained  was  well  supported,  for  never  in  any  age  could  they 
boast  of  greater  ability,  sounder  learning  and  more  exemplary 
vrorth  amotng  their  members.  Few  prelates,  in  times  when  more 
abundant  means  were  at  their  disposal,  have  surpassed  the  Caroline 
bishops  in  munificence,  and  fewer  of  their  successors  have 
equalled  them.  Nor  can  any  age  or  country  boast  of  greater 
names  than  then  adorned  the  English  church ;  it  suffices  to 
name  Taylor  and  Barrow  and  Sonth,  the  most  eloquent,  the 
most  cogent,  the  most  powerful  of  our  divines.  Among  many 
others  who  might  be  specified  Burnet  himself  is  not  to  be  omitted. 
His  life  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Bedel  is  one  of  those  books  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  parochial  library,  if  every  parish  had  its 
library,  as  it  is  religiously  to  be  desired  that  it  may  before  another 
generation  shall  have  passed  away.  To  his  powers  as  a  preachei, 
Speaker  Onslow  bears  testimony  in  his  notes  which  are  now  made 
public.  Burnet  mentions  the  sermon  against  popery  preached  by 
himself  at  the  end  of  King  Charles's  reign,  from  a  text  which,  if  not 
chosen  with  a  political  intention,  (as  he  affirms  it  was  not)  had  at 
least  a  strong  appearance  of  being  so,  and  for  that  reason  perhaps 
was  heard  witli  greedier  ears.  *  Sir  John  Jekyl,'  says  the  speaker, 
*  toid  me  rtiat  he  was  present  at  the  sermon,  (I  think  it  was  this,)  and 
tint  when  the  auUior  had  preaclied  out  the  hour-glass,  he  took  it 
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up  and  held  it  aloft  in  his  hand^  and  then  turned 
another  hour:  upon  which  die  audience  (a  very  Itirge  one  for  the 
place)  set  up  almost  a  shout  lor  joy.  I  once  heard  him  preach  at 
the  Temple  church  on  the  subject  of  popery' ;  it  was  on  the  fast- 
day  for  the  negociations  of  peace  at  Utrecht.  He  set  fortli  all 
the  horrors  of  that  religion  with  such  force  of  speech  and  RCtionj 
(for  he  had  much  of  that  in  his  preaching  and  action  at  all  times,^ 
that  J  liave  never  seen  an  audience  any  where  so  nnich  affected 
as  we  all  were  who  were  present  at  tliis  discourse.  He  preached 
then,  as  he  generally  did,  without  notes.  He  was,  in  his  exterior 
too,  the  finest  figure  I  ever  saw  in  a  pulpit.'  Onslow  speaks  also 
of  one  of  the  lectures  which  Burnet  used  to  deliver  in  his  own 
house  on  Sunday  evenings.  *  [t  was  upon  the  new  heavens  andtho 
new  earth  after  the  general  conHagration.  He  first  read  to  us  the 
chapter  in  St.  Peter  wlieie  this  is  described ;  then  enlarged  upon  it 
with  that  force  of  iniagiiialjon  and  solemnity  of  speech  and  iman- 
ner,  (the  subject  suiting  his  geniusj)  an  to  make  this  remembrance 
of  it  affect  nie  extremely  even  now,  although  it  is  near  forty  years 
ago  since  1  heard  it.  I  remember  it  the  more,  because  I  never 
heard  a  preacher  equal  to  him.  There  was  an  earnestness  of  heart, 
and  voice,  and  look,  that  ie  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  as  it  is  not 
the  fashion  of  the  present  limes;  and  by  the  want  of  which,  as 
much  as  any  things  religion  is  every  day  failing  with  us,'  Evelyn 
confirms  this  character  of  Burnet  as  an  orator.  In  his  diary  he 
Bays,  '  I  first  heard  that  famous  and  excellent  preacher,  pr.  Burnet, 
with  such  a  flow  of  clotpience  atid  fulne»B  of  matter  as  shewed  him 
to  be  a  person  of  extraordinary  parts,' 

In  another  place,  Evelyn,  noticing  a  sermon  wiiich  he  had 
heard,  '  nuich  after  Bishop  Andrews's  method,  full  of  logical  divi» 
sions,  in  short  and  broken  periods  and  Latin  sentences,'  observes, 
that  that  method  was  now  quite  of  fashion  in  the  pulpit,  *  which  is 
grown,'  he  adds,  '  itito  u  far  more  profitable  way  of  plain  and  prac- 
tical discourses,  of  which  neither  this  nation,  or  any  other,  ever  had 
greater  plenty,  or  more  profitable  (I  am  confident);  so  much  has  jt  to 
answer  for  thriving  no  better.'  The  effect  was  undoubtedly  greater 
than  Evelyn  tlicn  apprehended.  It  was  gradual  and  silent ;  but 
how  powerful  it  was,  was  seen  when  the  nation  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  stand  against  Popery;  how  permanent  it  has  been,  (God 
be  thanked !)  we  feci  at  this  day ;  and  the  best  prayer  which  can  be 
breaihed  for  our  country  is,  that  our  children's  children  may  couti* 
nue  to  feel  it  through  all  generations. 

Dryden,  in  an  nnwnrdiy  scoff  at  those  persons  who  preferred  the 
dramatic  taste  of  the  Elizitbethan  age  to  that,  at  once  extravagant 
and  corrupted,  which  he  prostituted  his  talents  to  introduce,  says 
of  them,  '  they  were  unlucky  to  have  been  bred  in  m  unpolished 
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age,  and  more  unliick^  to  live  to  a  refined  one.  They  have  lasted 
beyond  their  own  and  are  cast  behind  ours.'  Happily  indeed  for 
Ji<ngland,  in  that  disgraceful  age  there  were  many  from  whose 
liearts  and  minds  the  stamp  of  better  times  had  not  been  effaced. 
The  age  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  was  also  that  of  OrtnoiMl 
and  Newcastle  and  Southampton  and  Sandwich,  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  of  Hale  and  Evelyn  and  Boyle,  the  noblest  and  the  most 
accomplished  and  the  best  of  men.  At  the  time  when  Dryden  com* 
posed  comedies  to  the  taste  of  the  court,  and  Elkanali  Settle  tra- 
gedies to  the  taste  of  the  city ;  when  Wycherley  and  Eltherege  pub- 
lished their  impurities,  and  the  press  was  pdluted  by  the  filth  and 
ribaldry  of  Tom  D'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown,  at  ^at  very  time 
Clarendon  was  completing  in  exile  his  noUe  history,  the  most 

Srecious  legacy  that  ever  statesman  bequeathed  to  his  country : 
liltou,  in  poverty  and  blindness,  was  composing  the  Paradise 
Lost;  and  Izaak  Walton,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  and  cheerful 
old  age,  the  reward  of  an  innocent  and  tranquil  life,  produced, 
without  art  or  study,  his  inimitable  pieces  of  biography,  not  uncon- 
scious bow  rich  a  treasure  he  was  preserving  for  posterity,  but 
AOt  dreaming  of  the  honour  in  which  his  own  name  would  last- 
ingly be  held  for  those  labours  of  love.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
properly  noticed  these  delightful  lives  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Sketches 
isnd  in  a  Strain  worthy  of  the  subject. 

Tbefe  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 

So  fair  as  these.    The  feather  whence  the  pen 
,  Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  •:<M>fl  mm 

Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing.     With  moistened  eye 

.We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity 

In  statesman,  priest  and  humble  citizen. 

Ob,  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 

What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die  ? 

Methinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and  briglit. 

Apart,  like  glow-worms  in  the  woods  of  spring. 

Or  lonely  tapers  shooting  far  a  light 

That  guides  and  cheers, — or  seen,  like  stars  on  high. 

Satellites  turning  in  a  lucid  ring 

Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 
t'oKtical  as  well  as  moral  causes  contributed  to  the  recovery  of 
the  nation.  The  death  of  Charles  produced  a  salutary  effect. 
Hie  face  of  the  whole  court,  says  Evelyn,  was  exceedingly  changed 
into  a  more  solemn  and  moral  behaviour,  the  new  king  affecting 
neither  profaneness  nor  buffoonery.  The  suddenness  of  Charles's 
fate  might  well  indeed  excite  awful  feelings  in  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  life  which  he  had  continued  to  lead  till  the  stroke  of 
death  arrested  him.  January  25  Evelyn  enters  in  his  Diary  :  *  I 
gaw  this  evening  such  a  scene  of  profuse  gamii^,  and  the  king  in 
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the  midst  of  liis  three  cuiicubines,  as  I  bad  never  before  set-u, 
luxurioiia  dullvki^jr  mid  ^irofutitiiifss/  A  week  aftervtard  Ue  :js' 
siated  at  tlte  procluiiiutiuu  of  James  II.  and  records  lii:>  fcditigs 
thus:  *  1  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury 'aii<l  protaneuess*, 
gaming  and  all  di!:itic>lutci]ctjs,  and  aa  it  were  total  fciigelluincss  of 
God  (it  being  Sunday  evening)  wtiitb  iliis  day  se'imigUt  I  was 
witness  to,  the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  bis  concnLiines  PiirlS' 
mouUi,  Cleavelund  and  Ma2arine,  Scc,  ^  I'Veitcb  buy  ttiugiii";  tovc- 
songs  in  liiat  gluriuus  gallery,  wblUt  abuut  twenty  of  the  great 
courtiers  mid  otlier  tlissolnle  persons  were  at  basset  ronnd  a  large 
table,  a  bank  of  at  least  ^OOO  in  guld  belure  itieni,  upon  Mhich 
two  gentlemen  who  were  willi  me  made  reflexions  with  asluniih- 
ment.     Six  days  after  was  all  in  the  dust!' 

The  circumstances  which  ensued  while  they  ronscd  tlie  spinl  «>f 
Uie  nation  awakejied  also  its  better  feeliiigij.  It  was  u  strnggle 
wherein  liie  vital  interests  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  wire  ut 
stake;  and  though  it  iii  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  ini- 
worlhy  meaiiis  were  employed  for  promoting  a  cause  jnst  and  milder 
it)  itself,  we  were  preserved  by  the  special  bJessing  of  Provideme. 
from  all  those  dangers  which  any  eruption  of  political  or  spiiilnuL 
fanaticism  must  have  prodnced.  The  e.\ample  of  the  court  under 
the  two  si»ler  queens  then  became  as  favourable  to  guod  morals  as 
it  had  lately  been  uijnrious,  Aujongthe  minor  causes  of  gem  i  ill 
amendment  something  may  be  ascribed  to  the  socjetics  for  the 
reformation  of  manners,  to  tiie  disuse  of  masks,  and  to  the  abidi- 
tion  of  those  sanctuaries  which  had  continued  after  all  notittus  of 
religious  protection  had  ceas^ul,  and  were  become  mure  evidently 
perniciiHO  than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  worst  ages  ofsupeitili- 
tion.  But  the  main  causes  are  uncj^ueslionably  to  be  found  in  that 
puier  spirit  of  literature  which,  from  the  days  of  Addisoir,  has 
prethnnitiated;  and  ninst  of  all  iu  the  stability  and  chaiactcr  of 
our  church  estab]i^hn1c[lt.  Whether  the  great  and  manifest  im- 
provement of  society  has  been  general  among  us,  or  whtLher,  while 
some  cluiisea  have  been  happily  progressive,  odiers  have  not  been 
deteriorated  both  in  their  physical  and  moral  condition,  affords 
matter  for  serious  and  important  inquiry,  upon  which  we  have 
more  than  once  entered.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  sure  that  never 
at  any  tiiue  has  there  pievailed  in  this  country,  a  moie  general  and 
generous  desire  of  dtniinishing  the  evils  aitd  miseries  by  which  man- 
kind are  afflicted  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Tliis  too  is  certain, 
that  as  it  is  the  visible  interest  of  tmr  rulers  to  pr<>n>ole  by  every 
possible  means  the  impruvenient  and  happiness  of  the  people,  (li»r 
upon  their  morals  and  their  well-being  the  security  of  the  >taLe 
depends,)  so  il  is  not  h;>.s  thcjr  desire  than  their  duty.  We  say  this 
not  merely  in  hope,  slill  l^ss  in  adulat(i>n,  Uui  with  the  contidtnce 
of  Luow ledge,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  facc^. 
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AliT.  Vni. — Thoughts  and  Details  on  the  High  and  Low  Prices' 
of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.K.S.  London. 
1823. 

\\l  E  look  upon  this  work  of  Mr.  Tooke  as  a  very  valuable 
conlributioii  to  the  science  of  political  economy.  It  is  an 
inquiry  into  tlie  causes  of  the  fluctuations  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  prices  of  corn  and  other  coin- 
Jiiodities;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  lie  adduces  a  large  and  interest- 
ing collection  oi  facts.  Tliis  mode  of  treating  his  subject  we 
Consider  as  peculiarly  judicious.  At  all  times  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  facts  relative  to  the  interchange  of  the  various  commo- 
diiiea  of  the  commercial  world,  which  is  more  within  the  reacii  of 
intelligent  merchants  than  any  other  class  of  men,  cannot  but  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  science  of  political  economy;  but  it  is 
more  particufarly  required  at  the  present  moment,  when  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  some  of  our  ablest  writers  in  this  science 
have  been  dclitient  in  that  constant  reference  to  facts  and  experi- 
ence, on  which  atone  it  can  be  safely  founded,  or  further  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Tooke's  work  is  divided  into  four  Parts.  "^Plie  principal 
Causes  of  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  he  thinks, 
may  be  classed  under  three  general  heads :  1st.  Alterations  in  the 
value  of  the  currency.  2d.  War,  with  its  attendant  taxes,  and  the 
return  to  peace.  Sd.  Varieties  of  the  seasons,  (i.  p.  4.)  The 
eflFects  of  these  causes  on  prices  he  considers  in  the  three  first 
Parts,  according  to  the  order  named;  and  to  these  he  has  added  a 
fourth,  consisting  of  valuable  tables  of  prices  fi-om  1782  to  IB^^. 

Before  he  begins  his  inquiry  into  the  influence  to  be  ascribed  to 
alterations  in  our  currency,  he  very  properly  defines  the  meaning 
■which  he  attaches  to  the  terms  depreciation  of  money  and  cur- 
tency,  excess  or  over  issue  of  paper. 

By  depreciation  of  money,  when  applied  generally,  he  under- 
stands the  diminiiihed  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

By  depreciation  of  the  currency,  he  metms  that  state  of  it  in 
which  the  coin  is  of  less  value  in  the  market  than  by  the  Mint  re- 
gulations it  purports  to  be,  or  in  which  the  paper  that  is  Compul- 
oorily  current  is  of  less  value  than  the  coin  in  which  it  promises 
to  be  payable. — Part  i.  p.  8. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
the  definitions  which  he  has  adopted  with  regard  to  coin  and  cur- 
rency;  and  although  a  more  general  meaning  has  frequently  been 
giveu  to  depreciation,  and  writers  consequently  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted iQ  ao  using  it,  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  it  would  greatly 
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contribute  to  clear  ideas  on  the  subject,  if  we  were  to  confine  the 
term  depreciation  exclusively  lo  a  deviation  in  defect  from  the 
standard  wJiicli  the  coin  or  piijH'r  currency  professes  to  represent, 
and  denominate  exclusively  a  /////  or  rue  in  the  lalue  of  money 
or  bullion  any  change  which  aftecls  the  standard  itself,  whether 
in  any  particular  country,  or  generally.  We  cannot  therefore 
agree  with  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  application  of  the  term  depreciation 
of  money  to  a  diminished  value  of  the  precious  nietnls  in  the 
coniiiiercial  world;  and  we  were  not  a  little  surprized  to  fmd,  that 
among  his  definitions  there  was  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
alterations  in  the  value  of  money  and  bullion  in  particular  coun- 
tries, alterations  which  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  econo- 
mists, and  must  be  allowed  to  be  especially  connected  with  Mr. 
Tooke's  subject.  ^ 

Having  thus,  however,  cleared  the  way  by  defining  his  terms, 
he  j)rocee<ls  with  his  facts  and  reasonings;  and  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives  are,  in  substance,  that  prices  have  been  no  fur- 
ther affected  by  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  (or 
only  in  the  slightest  degree  further,)  than  to  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  gold  and  paper;  that,  with  the  exception  of 
commodities  particularly  taxed,  or  increased  by  charges  on  im- 
portation, or  extra  demand  for  government,  there  is  no  observable 
coincidence  between  a  rise  of  price  during  war,  and  a  fall  during 
peace;  and  that  the  fluctuations  of  prices  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  thirty  years  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  ditfe- 
rencc  between  paper  and  bullion,  and  the  few  exceptions  noticed 
before,  almost  exclusively  attributable  to  the  variations  of  the  sea- 
sons. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  able  to  accompany  Mr.  Tooke  to  the 
full  extent  of  these  conclusions ;  but  the  excellency  of  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  is,  that  he  has  put  his  reader  in  possession  of 
so  large  a  range  of  facts  applicable  to  the  questions  treated  of, 
that  he  is  not  only  enabled  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Tooke's  con- 
clusions are  well  founded,  but  fumished  with  the  means  of  draw- 
ing other  conclusions  interesting  to  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy, which  seem  strictly  and  legitimately  to  follow  from  the 
facts  advanced. 

From  a  careful  attention  to  these  facts,  we  should  say  that  Mr. 
Tooke's  work  distinctly  proves  the  four  following  propositions: — 

First,  that  all  exchangeable  value,  and  conscfiuenlly  the  prices 
of  all  commodities,  depend  entirely  upon  the  supply  compared 
with  the  demand,  and  are  no  further  affected  by  the  labour  re- 
quired to  produce  them,  than  as  this  labour  is  the  main  condition 
of  their  supply. 

2d.  That  the  supply  of  commodities,  aa  compared  with  the 
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demand,  is  much  more  affected,  and  for  a  longer  perioc^  bj  the 
variations  in  the  seasons,  than  has  hitherto  generally  been  snp* 
posed. 

8d.  That  when  the  supply  of  commodities  is  in  some  degree 
.deficient  compared  with  the  demand,  whether  this  arises  from  the 
increase  of  demand,  or  the  diminution  of  supply,  the  state  of 
trade  is  brisk,  profits  are  high,  and  mercantile  speculations  are 
greatly  encouraged;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  supply  is 
abandant  compared  with  the  demand,  there  is  a  period  of  compa- 
rative stagnation,  with  low  profits,  and  very  little  encouragement 
to  mercantile  speculation. 

4th.  That  when  these  periods  of  deficient  or  abundant  supply 
compared  with  the  demand,  are  of  considerable  duration,  which 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  frequently  the  case,  they  are  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  fall  or  rise  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  where  they  take  place,  according  to  any 
mode  of  estimating  their  value,  which  has  ever  been  considered 
as  approximating  to  the  truth. 

Each  of  these  propositions  appears  to  us  to  be  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  science  of  political  economy ;  and  the  inquiry 
into  the  proofs  of  them,  contained  in  Mr.  Tooke's  work,  will 
show  us  at  the  same  time  to  what  extent  he  may  be  considered  as 
having  established  his  own  conclusions. 

In  reference  to  the  first  proposition,  or  the  universal  influence 
of  supply  and  demand  on  prices,  both  temporarily  and  perma- 
pently,  wo  should  say  that  the  facts  of  all  the  four  Faris  of 
Mr.  Tooke's  work,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  first  three,  conspire 
to  place  the  effects  of  demand  and  supply  in  such  a  light  as  to 
leave  the  truth  of  the  proposition  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reason- 
■able  doubt.  In  the  first  Part,  all  that  rise  of  prices  beyond  the 
difference  between  paper  and  gold,  which  was  coincident  in  time 
with  tlie  Bank  restrictions,  Mr.  Tooke  uniformly  and  distinctly 
attributes  to  the  state  of  the  supply  compared  with  the  demand. 
He  is  indeed  disposed  to  think  that  this  rise  was  neither  so  great 
nor  so  general  u3  has  been  usually  supposed ;  but  the  facts  which 
he  adduces  do  not  bear  him  out  in  this  opinion :  he  observes, 

f  |t  has  further  been  asserted,  that  labour  as  well  as  necessaries  ex- 
perienced a  prt)gressive  advance  during  the  period  referred  to.  I  have 
already  suggested  grounds  of  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  wagt^s  of 
carpenters  'u  and  near  London  as  affording  a  sufficient  ground  of  infe- 
rence with  respect  to  the  genefal  rate  of  wages  in  the  country;  and 
the  same  ob^jection  applies,  in  point  of  principle,  to  the  admission  of 
the  higher  price  paid  for  some  other  descriptions  of  labour,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  great  relative  demand.  It  is  clear  that,  during  the  pro- 
greis  of  a  war  on  such  a  scale  as  the  last,  there  must  have  been  an  un^ 
•         •  •.  .  -     usual 
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usual  demund  for  full  grown  able  bodied  men  ;  and  the  encouragement 
held  out  to  a  great  extensioD  of  tillage,  during  the  same  period,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  added  to  the  demand;  and  as  the  supply  could 
barely  within  the  period  keep  pace  with  the  extra  demand,  a  consider- 
able portitui  of  that  description  of  persons  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  commiind  a  high  rate  of  wages.  Of  this  description  were  soldiers, 
sailors,  labourers  in  husbandry,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  domestic  men- 
servants,  and  many  others.' — Part  i.  p.  76. 

Now  we  confess  tbat  we  should,  wkhout  hesitation,  call  this  a 
general  rise  in  the  money  price  of  labour ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
the  propriety  of  the  tenii  would  be  impeached  by  the  instances 
which  Mr.  Tooke  produces  {I.  pp.  81.  83.)  of  a  low  price  of 
manufacturing  labour  in  some  of  the  years  between  1803  and 
ISUif  in  which  it  is  well  known  that  anti-commercial  decrees, 
by  obstructing  the  vent  for  our  exportable  products,  had  thrown 
our  manufacturers  into  a  state  of  great  distress.  It  was  not 
surely  that  the  demand  for  able  bodied  men  was  peculiar  and 
unusual,  in  reference  to  a  period  of  considerable  length,  but  that 
the  want  of  demand  for  uianufacturiitg  labour  was  peculiar  and 
unusual,  in  reference  to  certain  portions  of  that  period. 

On  the  same  principle  we  cannot  consider  the  instances  which 
Mr.  Tooke  proiluccs  of  an  occasioual  low  price  of  corn  and  but- 
cher's meat  (pp.  72.  75.),  after  the  Bank  restriction,  and  before 
the  termination  of  the  war,  as  invalidating  the  proofs  of  a  great 
and  general  increase  in  the  prices  of  provisions.  The  mass  of 
facts  brought  forward,  after  allowing  all  due  weight  to  the  excep- 
tions referred  to,  show^,  iu  our  opinion,  a  decided  rise  in  the  aver- 
age price  both  of  necessaries  and  labour,  beyond  the  difference 
between  paper  aud  gold. 

But  though  we  cannot  attach  so  much  importance  to  these  ex-- 
ceptions  as  Mr.  Tooke  is  disposed  to  do,  we  are  persuaded  that 
he  would  fidly  agree  with  us  in  attributing  both  the  general  rise 
and  the  temporary  fall  of  prices  during  the  war  to  the  state  of  the 
demand  and  the  supply.  And  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Tooke'a  opinion  is  expressed  as  strongly  as  possible,  that  the 
fall  of  prices  was  owing  exclusively  to  the  abundance  of  the  sup- 
ply compared  with  the  demand.  After  producing  numerous 
proofs  of  this  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  peace,  he  remarks,  with 
regard  to  a  later  period,  {Fart  i.  p.  lyi.)--— 

'  Of  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  supply  of  the  leading  articles  of 
consumption,  Jhere  caimut,  I  should  think,  be  any  reasonable  doubt, 
I^t  any  cornfuctor  be  asked  whether  ihe  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
Mark  Lane,  at  the  clnso  of  1821,  and  through  the  first  half  of  1822, 
were  not  quite  sulTicieMt  to  have  produced  the  fall  of  prices,  and  the 
apparent  tendency  to  a  furthrr  depression,  as  long  as  there  was  no 
security  against  liie  continuance  of  so  overwhelming  a  supply,  and  whe- 
ther 
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iher  there  is  any  appearance  of  a  want  of  funds,  or  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  speculate,  if  tbey  could  be  satisfied  of  an  inadequate- 
ness  of  the  stock  of  the  country  ? 

'  The  extremely  low  price  of  cattle  has  of  late  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  I  insert  a  statement  of  the  numbers  sold  at  Smitbfield 
for  the  last  four  years. 

Neat  Cattle.  Sheep  and  Larobt. 

1819  135.226        9*9,900 

1820  132,933        9^7,990 

1821  142,133       1,107,230 

1822  143,830      1,353,04^ 

*  The  comparative  increase  has  been  equally  great  at  Liverpool  and 
Hull,  and  I  am  told  that  the  supplies  at  the  other  markets  in  England 
have  been  no  less  superabundant.  How  then  can  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  very  low  prices  of  meat  during  tbe  last 
twelve  monthsf 

In  the  second  Part  of  Mr.  Tooke's  work,  which  relates  to  the 
effects  of  war  on  prices,  he  is  disposed  altogether  to  deny  its  ten- 
dency to  occasion  an  increase  of  demand ;  although  he  readily 
allows  that  it  is  capable  of  raising  prices  by  the  diminution  of 
supply.  We  should  be  inclined  to  admit  that  the  latter  cause  is 
generally  more  powerful  than  the  former,  particularly  at  first ;  but 
we  think  that  the  former  is  by  no  means  inefficient ;  and  for  this 
we  shall  give  our  reasons  in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  examination. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  both  when  Mr.  Topke 
denies  the  effect  of  war  on  prices  from  increased  demand,  and 
adniits  it  from  diminished  supply,  his  criterion  uniformly  is  the 
degree  in  which  it  may  affect  the  proportion  between  the  two ;  and 
it  is  only  because  he  thinks  that  the  actual  proportion  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand  during  the  years  in  question  was  determined 
by  other  causes,  that  he  considers  the  war  as  having  had  little  to 
do  with  the  high  prices,  thus  referring  every  thing  to  the  state  of 
the  supply  and  demand. 

In  that  part  of  the  work  which  considers  the  effects  of  the 
variations  of  the  seasons,  and  refers  the  high  and  low  prices  of 
the  last  thirty  years  almost  exclusively  to  these  variations,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  thing  must  be  attributed  to  supply  and  demand, 
as  the  seasons  can  operate  in  no  other  way.  And  the  great  fluc- 
tuations of  prices  which  appear  in  the  tables  of  the  last  Part, 
without  the  possibility  of  their  being  accompanied  by  propor- 
tioTiate  alterations  in  the  costs  of  production,  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  same  overpowering  cause.  It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore, 
that  every  Part  of  Mr.  Tooke's  work  conspires  to  prove  that  all 
prices  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  demand  and  the  supply,  and 
4hat  labour  and  the  costs  of  production  only  influence  prices  as 
tiiej  ar«  the  neoesrary  coaditioiM  of  tlw  supply. 

For 
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For  the  proofs  of  the  secoad  important  proposition  which  we 
considet*  as  established  in  Mr.  Tooke's  work,  namely^  that  the 
supply  of  coDitnodities  as  compared  with  the  demand  is  much 
more  affected  and  for  a  much  longer  period  by  the  variations  in 
the  seasons  than  has  hitlierto  generally  been  supposed,  we  must 
refer  to  his  Third  Part.  He  iheie  enters  into  a  detailed  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  character  of  the  seasons  from  iliiS  to 
1792,  and  from  1793  to  tS'il  inclusive;  and  having  explained 
very  correctly  the  effect  of  quantity  on  price  as  being  always  very 
much  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  or  excess  of 
that  quantity,  he  applies  this  principle  to  explain  the  high  prices 
of  corn  between  179'^  and  181'i,  and  the  fall  of  prices  since  that 
period. 

Few  persons,  we  conceive,  have  ever  doubted  the  great  effect 
of  scanty  crops  on  the  price  of  grain  in  the  particular  years  in 
j,which  they  have  occurred.  In  estimating,  consequently,  the  price 
>f  corn  at  distant  periods,  it  has  been  generally  recounueuded  not 
to  include  years  of  scarcity  in  too  short  an  average;  and  it  has 
been  even  sometimes  proposed  to  throw  tliem  out  entirely.  But 
we  have  met  with  no  writer  who,  in  considering  the  causes  of  a 
very  great  rise  of  prices  spreading  itself  over  so  large  a  period  as 
twenty  years,  has  attributed  it  ahuost  exclusively  to  the  seasons. 
We  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  go  with  Mr.  Tooke  to  the  full  extent 
of  this  conclusion  :  yet  we  think  that  the  facts  which  he  has  pro- 
duced clearly  show  not  only  that,  as  a  general  truth,  the  effects  of 
the  seasons  extend  themselves  at  times  over  periods  of  considerable 
length,  but  that  in  the  particular  case  referred  to  they  harl  a  much 
greater  iutluence  on  the  rise  of  prices  than  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed. As  a  general  truth,  we  think  the  position  would  be  confirm- 
ed by  a  reference  to  other  parts  of  our  own  history  besides  those 
examined  by  Mr,  Tooke.  lu  that  very  valuable  table  of  prices  col- 
lected by  Sir  Frederick  Morion  Eden  in  his  work  on  the  Poor, 
periods  of  high  and  low  prices  are  to  be  found,  of  considerable 
duration,  for  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  other 
adequate  solution  than  the  comparative  abundance  or  scantiness 
of  the  supplies  of  corn  arising  from  the  number  of  favourable  or 
unfavourable  seasons  iucludcd  iu  such  periods. 

After  the  great  plague  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the 
r-reign  of  Edward  ill.  and  gave  occasion  to  the  first  attempt  to 
^fegulate  wages  by  law,  one  should  naturally  have  expected  that, 
owing  to  the  great  loss  of  people  then  sustinuecl,  corn  would 
become  cheaper  rather  than  dearer;  instead  of  which  it  appears 
to  have  risen  from  about  5s.  4d.  the  average  of  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  to  lis.  Qd.,  the  average  of 
the  last  tweaty-Bis  years,  with  vei^  Utile  difference  in  the  quantity 

of 
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of  silver  contained  in  the  same  nominal  sum.  Fbr  this  gi«at  rise 
of  bullion  prices,  spreading  itself  over  a  period  of  twenty-«ix  years, 
k  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  assign  an  adequate  cause  without 
resorting  to  a  succession  of  unfavourable  seasons.  During  the 
Feigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  a  period  of  thirty-four  years, 
the  bullion  price  of  com  seems  to  have  fallen  rather  lower  than  it 
Was  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  In  the  first 
iwenty<-three  years  it  was  5s.  7d.  and  in  the  last  eleven  years 
6s.  Id. ;  and  as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Bdward  III.  the 
pound  of  silver  was  coined  into  ios.  and  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  into  SOs.  the  bullion  price  of  this  period  was  rather 
below  what  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.; 
and  it  certainly  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  the  low  prices 
of  these  thirty-four  years  and  the  high  prices  of  the  preceding, 
twenty-six  without  the  powerful  operation  of  seasons. 

In  1444,  other  statutes  regulating  the  price  of  labour  were 
passed,  probably  owing  to  the  high  price  of  com,  which  had  risen 
on  an  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years  to  1  Os.  Sd.  without  any 
further  alterations  in  the  coin  ;  and  for  this  rise  there  seems  to  be 
no  adequate  cause  but  a  succession  of  comparatively  scanty  crops, 
particularly  as  after  this  period  there  was  a  continuance  of  low 
prices  for  above  sixty  years.  The  average  price  of  wheat  from 
1444  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  1609,  returned  to 
about 6s.  while  the  pound  of  silver  being  coined  into  ^^1  :  \7s.  6d. 
instead  of  <£*!  :  lis.  (id.  as  at  the  time  of  passing  the  first  statute 
of  labourers  in  1350,  showed  a  very  decided  fall  in  the  bullion 
price  of  wheat.  This  fall,  however,  was  so  considerable  and 
lasted  for  so  very  long  a  period  that  we  cannot  attribute  it  wholly 
to  the  seasons.  Still  less  are  we  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the 
cause  assigned  by  Adam  Smith — a  gradual  rise  in  the  value  of 
silver;  because,  if  we  refer  to  his  own  criterion  of  value,  labour^ 
we  shall  find  that  while  the  bullion  price  of  com  had  been  falling, 
the  bullion  price  of  labour  had  been  rising,  and,  couseqtieotly, 
silver  had  been  diminishing  instead  of  increasing  in  value.  These 
prices  of  com  and  labour  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  great  and 
continued  abundance  of  com  which  was  evinced  by  the  very  large 
quantity  of  it  awarded  to  the  labourer ;  and  this  abundance  was 
occasioned  probably  by  the  combined  operations  of  favourable 
seasons  witli  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  agriculture 
before  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
classes  hadbeen  so  far  improved  as  to  encourage  a  proportionate 
increase  of  their  number. 

Theflse  in  the  price  of  corn  during  the  course  of  the  next  ceu- 
tury  may,  no  doubt,  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  progress 
of  population  and  the  discovery  of  the  ^\mericau  miues,  witliQut 
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any  aid  from  unrnvourable  Heasons,  a] though  in  fact  such  seasons 
did  combine  with  tlie  otlier  causes  just  menliauLHi,  in  raising 
the  price  of  wheat  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  frofn  lji>4  to 


1698.  Ibe  8nnie  cause  unquestionably  operated  for  twenty  years, 
about  the  middle  of  the  subsequent  century,  fronii  lG46  to  l6Q5 
inchisive,  when  the  price  of  the  <|uarter  of  wheat  was  J!l :  10*. 
— considerably  higher  than  it  was  either  in  the  earlier  or  latter  part 
of  the  century  ;  and  it  is  soniewliat  singular,  that  while  dining  a 
considerable  part  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  subsequently,  corn  was  remarkably  cheap; 
during  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  I.  and  for  souic  time  subse- 
quently, it  was  as  remarkably  dear — a  pretty  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  the  seasons  had  more  to  do  willi  the  prices  in  both 
cases,  than  tlie  civil  wars. 

All  these  cases  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Mahhus,  in  the  fourth  sec- 
lion  of  his  chapter  on  the  Wages  of  Labour,  in  hi.s  work  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  he  has  occa8iona,l!y  referred  to  the  influence 
of  the  seasons  ;  but  he  has  not,  as  we  should  have  expected,  from 
his  usual  ajid  laudable  habits  of  atlendjug  to  facts  and  experience, 
called  the  particular  attention  of  his  reader  to  the  general  conclu- 
sion which  unavoidably  follows  from  them. 

It  will  be  seen^  from  the  slight  sketch  we  have  given  of  the 
high  and  low  prices  of  a  long  period  anterior  lo  tlie  period  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  Tooke,  tiiat,  as  a  general  truth,  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  eftects  of  the  seaaons 
on  prices,  for  periods  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  together.  We  fur- 
ther think,  that  in  the  particular  case  in  question,  the  coincidence 
of  the  highest  prices  with  the  scarcest  years  shows,  incomes tably, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  these  high  prices  belong  to  the  same 
cause.  The  reason  why  we  cannot  attribute  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  to  the  seasons  is,  our  hrui  conviction  that  the  ciicuuistaiices 
of  the  late  war,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke  to  the 
contrary,  were  such  that  tliey  must  necessarily  have  occasioned  a 
general  rise  in  the  money  price  of  corn,  if  the  seasons  had  conti- 
nued to  be  of  the  same  desciiption,  exactly  as  those  which  pre- 
vailed for  ten  or  twenty  years  before  I79j. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  produced  documents  which  show,  that  during 
the  last  century,  up  to  the  comraenccnieut  of  the  war  with  Prance, 
the  prices  of  corn,  meat,  and  even  labour,  were  as  low  in  the 
periods  of  war  as  in  the  periods  of  peace.  These  documents  we 
consider  as  containmg  most  useful  and  important  instrtictioo, 
calculated  lo  remove  the  impression  too  common  among  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  that  war  must  be  favourable  to  them.  They  cer- 
tainly prove,  as  Mr.  Tooke  slates,  that  a  rise  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, wages,  and  other  articles  nottaxed,  or  not  the  immediate 
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objects  of  war  consumption,  is  not  a  ntcetsary  conseqnence  of  a 
state  of  war.  But  though  in  the  three  subsequent  sections  he 
seems  to  intend  to  examine  all  the  causes  of  high  price,  which 
especially  belonged  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  late 
war,  yet  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  it  in  this  respect,  he  has 
either  omitted  to  notice,  or  allowed  them  a  weight  in  no  degree 
commensurate  with  their  real  importance.  These  peculiarities 
were  the  unusually  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports,  and  the 
very  important  circumstance,  that  whereas  in  all  the  former  wars 
noticed,  we  grew  more  com  than  our  own  consumption,  in  the 
last,  we  were  obliged  to  import  com  from  abroad,  in  order  to 
make  up  our  habitual  supply.  We  have  always  considered  the 
very  great  rise  of  general  prices,  which  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  1793  and  1814,  as  mainly  occasioned  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  com ;  and  if,  independently  of  the  seasons,  there  are  any 
causes  more  influential  than  others  on  the  price  of  com,  they  must 
be  those  which  we  have  just  named.  The  obstructions  which  the 
war,  and  high  freights,  would  throw  in  the  way  of  importing  the 
usual  quantity  of  foreign  com,  would,  upon  every  principle  stated 
by  Mr.  Tooke,  necessarily  raise  the  price ;  and  this  rise  would 
continue  to  be  proportioned  to  such  freights  and  obstructions,  till 
the  com  of  home  growth  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  th* 
population ;  but  the  great  demand  for  labour  and  the  great  in*> 
crease  of  the  population,  would  be  exactly  calculated  to  throw 
this  event  to  a  distance,  while  the  general  rise  of  prices  so  occa- 
sioned, would  be  supported  by  the  abundance  and  value  of  th^ 
exports. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Tooke,  when  he  sayi^, 
{Port  11.  p.  67.)  *lf  it  had  so  happened,  that  in  the  last  war  we 
had  habitually  grown  as  much  corn  beyond  the  proportion  of  our 
own  consumption,  as  we  did  between  1740  and  1750,  and  that  the 
seasons  had  been  equally  favourable  to  the  growth,  we  should  have 
witnessed  a  totally  different  set  of  phenomena  connected  with 
prices.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace  might,  as  was  the  case 
on  many  former  occasions,  have  been  attended  with  a  rise  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  nothing  would  have  been  heard 
of  the  distress  of  the  landed  interest  as  resulting  from  the  peace, 
nor  would  war  be  considered  as  the  source  of  their  prosperity/ 
But  as  the  actual  state  of  things  was  quite  different;  as,  instead  of 
growing  a  considerable  average  surplus  of  grain,  which  we  did  in 
all  the  former  wars  of  the  century,  our  home  growth  had  become 
insufficient  for  our  consumption,  and  the  population  seemed  to  be 
outrunning  our  cultivation,  there  was  evidently  a  very  great  and 
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decided  cause  of  a  higli  price;^  fiom  high  freights  and  insurance,' 
unconnected  with  the  variations  of  the  seasons. 

We  would  intreat  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  comparatively 
stationary  population,  the  comparatively  stationary  exports,  and 
the  comparatively  abundaint  supply  of  corn  of  home  growth, 
during  the  four  wars  preceding  that  which  connnenced  in  1793, 
and  then  ask  themselves,  whether  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  late  war  were  not  calculated  to  have  a  tolally  different 
effect  on  prices  from  those  of  the  preceding  wars  t  But  if  wheu 
a  great  rise  of  prices  has  been  observed  to  take  place,  attributable 
to  the  seasons  and  filher  causes,  and  the  other  causes,  according 
to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  supply  and  demund,  must  have 
had  a  very  powerful  intlneuce  on  these  prices,  it  would  be  obvi-. 
ously  most  incorrect  to  attribute  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
effect  to  the  seasons. 

We  cannot  therefore  go  with  Mr.  Tooke  to  the  extent  of  his 
opinions  on  the  iuHuence  of  the  seasons  upon  the  high  and  low 
prices  of  the  last  thirty  years;  but  we  decidedly  think,  ihut  the 
facts  which  lie  has  referied  to,  and  the  reasonings  with  which 
they  are  accompanied,  clearly  prove,  both  as  a  general  truth,  and 
in  the  particular  instance  considered,  the  second  proposition 
stated  by  us,  namely,  that  the  supply  of  commodities  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand,  is  much  more  affected,  aud  for  a  luuch 
longer  period,  by  the  variations  in  the  seasons,  than  has  hitherto 
generally  been  supposed. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Tooke's  work 
affords  of  the  third  fundamental  proposition,  we  must  previously 
notice  an  extraordinary  passage  with  which  he  commences  the 
.5lh  section  of  his  Second  Part.     He  observes — • 

•  Enough  has  been  said  to  pruve  that  war  cannot  operate  in  raising 
general  prices  lliruugh  die  nietlium  of  increased  (ienrand,  the  quantitif. 
of'  money,  and  its  rate  of'  circulation  continimg  the  iame.' 

This,  we  own,  appears  to  us  a  most  strange  limitation,  and  if 
adhered  to,  would  convert  a  very  interesting  practical  inquiry  into 
a  barren  discussion  of  a  suppositious  case  which,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  could  never  be  realized. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  war,  and  of  the  obstructions  which 
it  occasions  to  supply,  to  influence  the  quantity  of  money  iu  a 
country,  and  the  rate  of  its  circulation.  And  surely  the  proper 
inquiry  for  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  is,  /.he  fttct,  whether  the 
circumstances  of  the  late  war  did  really  create  an  increase  of  de- 
mand as  well  as  an  obstruction  to  the  supply,  without  ]irecluding 
the  natural  means  by  which  such  a  result  would  be  effected.  At 
any  rate,  we  give  our  readers  notice  that  our  own  inquiry  is  meant 
to  be  conducted  without  i 
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thinly  do,  that  it  is  thie  only  waj  of  inaking  it  of  the  least  prac- 
tical use. 

Of  the  alterations  in  the  proportion  between  the  supply  of 
commodities  and  the  demand  for  them,  during  the  last  war,  occa- 
sioned partly  by  obstructions  to  supply  arising  from  the  war,  and 
partly  from  the  unfavourableness  of  the  seasons,  there  cannot,  we 
believe,  be  two  opinions.  Our  only  question  with  Mr.  Tooke, 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  is,  whether  this  state  of  the  propor- 
tion between  supply  and  demand  does  or  does  not  occasidn  an 
increase  of  demand,  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  positive 
as  well  as  relative.  This  c^uestion,  it  appears  to  us,  that  tiie  facts 
and  general  reasonings  which  he  has  brought  forward  clearly  an- 
swer in  the  aiBrmative. 

In  Part  I.  Section  VII.  which  contains  a  very  able  and  useful 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  extension  and  contraction  of 
private  paper  and  credit,  Mr.  Tooke  commences  by  saying, 
that — 

'  The  circumstances  most  conducive  to  an  enlargement  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  private  paper  and  credit  are  identical  with 
those  which  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  overtrading  on  the  one 
band,  and  to  stagnation  and  despondency  on  the  other.  The  circam- . 
stances  which  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  overtrading  are 
scarcity,  or,  in  other  words,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  some  impor- 
tant article  or  articles  compared  with  the  average  consumption,,  and  the 
opening  of  new  and  extensive  markets,  or,  in  general,  of  any  new 
sou  roes,  of  demand.  Agricultural  produce,  which  forms  by- far  the 
largest  portion,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  class  of  commodities,  and 
which,  as  it  includes  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  supplies  the 
raw  materials  of  some  manufactures,  affects  the  value  of  many  other 
commodities,  is  that,  of  which  any  casual  scarcity  most  powerfully 
contributes  to  a  temporary  increase  of  the  circulation  uf  private 
paper.' 

Further  on,  he  says — 
.  '  Independent  of  the  paper  created  on  such  occasions  by  the  preva* 
lence  of  a  spirit  of  speculation,  whether  arising  from  deficiency  of 
supply,  or  from  increased  demand,  there  is  a  further  effect  produced  on 
prices  in  both  cases  by  an  extended  substitution  of  mere  credit  in 
transactions  of  purchase  and  sale,  in  some  branches  of  trade  in  which 
it  is  not  usual  to  deal  through  the  medium  of  acceptances;  and  it  is 
clear  that  an  increased  use  of  credit  for  the  purposes  of  purchase  may 
operate  on  prices  as  effectually  without,  as  with  the  intervention  of 
paper.' 

He  concludes  the  section  as  follows — 

'  It  is  evident  frorii  this  view,  that  a  currency  consisting  as  our's 
does  of  a  considerable  portion  issued  through  the  medium  of  credit, 
is  subject  to  great  variations  in  that  proportion ;  that  those  variations 
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riginating,  in  most  ciise«,  in  r  spirit  of  spcculalinn  Hml  ihe  re-nc(ion 
from  ii,  (ciul  hi  c.\ten([  (lie  ranpe  ttTid  nrcrlfiate  llie  rate  of  ihe  coiise- 
lueut  fliict nations  in  price,  supposing  that  the  rest  af  the  curraicy,  as 
Uspensed  />>/  the  Bank  uf  England,  ven  itittionnry  hi  nmowit.  If  (he 
Bank  of  England,  under  the  circumslancfs  ([escribfd  a-*  tendint;  to  en- 
large the  circulation  of  country  and  private  paper,  should  simulta- 
ueously  increase  its  issues,  whether  ihrou^^h  the  mfdiiim  of  discounts 
or  of  advances  to  government,  ii  is  clear  that  the  rise  of  prices  would 
be  greater  and  more  rapiil,  as  on  the  other  hand  a  contraction  of  its 
issues,  if  it  should  coincide  with  a  return  of  abundance,  nw\  with  a  re- 
action from  speculation,  would  a^ravate  the  full  of  prices  and  conse- 
quent distress.' 

For  further  information  we  refer  the  reader  to  tlin  whole  sec- 
tion, which  is  well  worthy  of  liis  attention;  but  we  think  that 
even  the  very  short  extracts  wliich  we  have  here  given,  not  only 
clearly  state  that  a  dedciency  of  supply  of  some  important  article, 
coQiparcd  with  the  average  consumption,  creates  an  increase  of 
general  demand,  accompanied  bj  a  rise  of  prices  ;  but  they  point 
out  distinctly  how  this  iise  of  prices  may  take  place,  even  without 
an  increase  either  of  Bank  of  England  paper  or  money. 

In  a  subsequent  section,  \rhicb  tieats  of  the  Elfect  of  Qiuinlitif 
on  Pricey  the  increase  of  demand  from  deiictciicy  of  supply  is 
placed  in  a  still  stronger  light.  After  noticing  the  well-known 
ftict  that  a  small  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  corn,  compared  with 
the  average  rate  of  consumption,  causes  a  rise  in  price  very  much 
beyond  the  ratio  of  the  defect,  he  refers  to  some  calculations  of 
Gregory  King,  and  conrii'ins  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
founded,  by  a  review  of  the  state  of  tlic  seasons  and  the  state  of 
prices  from  the  year  1620. 

In  the  next  section  (V.  Part  III.)  he  a|iplies  the  principle  of 
the  *  effect  of  quatttity  on  price'  to  the  state  of  agriculture  from 
1793  to  18*12.  '  The  first  great  burst  of  prosperity  (he  says) 
clearly  followed  the  deficient  harvests  of  I7JM  and  1795;'  aud 
he  then  calculates,  with  much  ajipearance  of  probability,  that 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  occasioned  by  the  deficiency  of  these 
two  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be  about  one-eighth,  must 
have  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  1 79^ 
and  1796,  when  tlie  prices  were  the  highest,  a  clear  profit  of 
from  la  to  14  millions  each  year,  or  from  '24  to  2ty  millions  for 
the  two  years. 

Now  unless  it  can  be  distinclly  shown,  that  this  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  price  and  value  of  the  grain  of  the  country,  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  proportionate  diminution  in  the  price  and 
value  of  other  commodities,  it  follows  incontestably,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  great  positive  increase  of  demand  in  reference 
to  the  actual  mass  of  products,  that  is,  such  a  demand  as  would 
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liave  been  efl'ecliial  to  the  piiwliase  of  a  larger  raas8  of  commo«*i 
dUie»  tliaii  were  consumed  id  170>>j  on  llic  supposilion  tliat  theyJ 
were  sold  al  the  some  price.     But  Mr.  Tooke  does  not  attempts 
to  sliow  tliut  tlicre  was  any  such  comiltrbiilaucmg  fall  of  prices* 
in  llic  gootis  of  the  other  produciug  classes.     Indeed,  such  a  fall 
would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  the  language  which  boj 
makes  use  of,  when  be  refers  to  these  two  years  as  the  period  o| 
a  great  burst  of  prosperity  ;  and  if  we  look  to  the  tables  at  ih^J 
end  of  his  work  which  coutahi  a  list  of  tlic  prices  of  goods,  chieflj 
foreign,  exclusive  of  duties,  since  J  7B2,  and  the  quantities  of  soi 
of  the  principal  urlicles  imported  .since  the  same  period,  we  shal 
iind  no  pjoofs  whatever  that  the  greater  amount  of  currency  ex- 
pended  on  the  corn  dirninlijhed  tlie  amount  of  expenditure  oni 
foreign  commodities.     If  we  pursue  the  inquiry  to  tlie  end  of  tb 
war,  it  will  appear  that,  partly  from  tlie  frequent  recurrence  of  ur 
favourable  seasons,  partly  from  the  obslruclioi»s  to  the  supplyJ 
occasioned  by  the  war,  and  partly  from  a  rapidly  increasing  coii* 
sumptioi),  tlie  market  for  corn  was  on  an  average  rather  uudec^ 
stocked  for  nearly  twenty  ye;»rs  togetlicj'.     We  iu  consequence 
imported  largely  for  a  coiisideruble  part  of  the  time  in  spite  oi 
the   obstructions   of  foreign  decrees,  and  high  freights,  and  ir 
suranccs.     Comparing  an  average  of  the  three  yeafs  ending  wit 
17^2,  and  an  average  of  three  years  ending  with  J81:},  the  cm 
rency  price  of  com,  (uccording  to  the  Eton  table,  and  reckouiti^ 
the  paper  prii:e  of  gold  for  Uie  latter  three  yeurs  at  £5)  appears  t^ 
have  risen  from  £'i  :  J  2s.  Qtl.    to,  £5  :  Itis-  Sd.,  and  the  bullii; 
price  frotn  J!q,  :  1  'is.  fjd.  to  £4  :  1 2s.    Yet  this  very  great  incr.eaa,^ 
in  the  bullion  price  of  com,  s'>  far  from  diminishing  proportivniabU^ 
the  prices  of  other  commodities,  \vy.s  ijot  ouiy  acconjpunipd  hj 
increased  prices  but  by,  agrij^tl^'  iticreused  afiUpMi^  pf  th^  q^autit, 
consumed.  ,        ^^  ;,  ,^  _^     ^^  .       ,' 

It  is  extremely  fallacions  tp  estimate  the  increase  of  den^pnfP 
by  the  increase  of  cousuuiplion.j  if  we  refer  only  to  short  pcriodjj; 
because  a  considerable  hicrease  of  consiunption  may  tuke  place 
for  some  years  together,  not  IroJU  wlmt  cun  with  propriety  be 
called  an  increase  of  demand,  but  from  an  overabundant  yiipply 
occasioned  either  by  the  seasons,  or  by  unfoun,dqd  bopq^  aju]  ex- 
pectations lekling  to  the  euiploymcut  of  capital,  jtjis  i^pqi^^i- 
tionably  true  that  uothing  is  produced,  which  soine.  persons  or 
other  have  not  a  fair  right  and  title  to  coijsiime.  ..Vtniay  aUo 
safely  be  affirmed  that  all  which  is  produced  will  be  .consumed 
in  some  way  or  other,  sooner  or  later.  But  it  is  cx>ld  (:yii|ifort,  ^o 
the  manufacturer  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  camu>t  sell  lii^,g9W.t^,jtv»i* 
a  fair  price,  he  is  entilkd  tct  consume  them  himself.  Mor  can  the 
farmer  be  much  relieved  by  ihii  assurance  that,  all  the  superabun- 
^nt  quantity  of  wheat  which  he  lias  produced  will  certainly  be 
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consumet^  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  if  in  the  ineaiiliine 
he  is  obliged  to  sell  it  at  such  n  price,  that,  willimit  other  resouiTes, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  employ  above  ihrce-lbiicths  of  the  labourers 
which  he  employed  before,  Accordiuj;  to  Mr.  Tooke  a  jjucces- 
sioii  of  two  or  three  very  aljundant  seasons  at  home,  accompauicd 
by  similar  seasons  abroad,  would  necessarily  produce  a  state  of 
general  stagnation  and  clcspoinUn>cy.  Yet  during  this  period 
there  would  certainly  be  a  greater  consumption  of  com  than  u.stia!. 
But  surely  he  woulil  not  designate  as  a  time  of  brisk  and  increased 
demand  the  very  same  period  which  he  would  call  a  period  of 
stagnation  and  despondency,  tliat  is,  a  period  uiien  the  greater 
part  of  the  conmiotlitics  of  the  contitry  were  selling  below  what 
Adam  Smith  calls  tlieir  natural  price. 

We  cannot  then,  it  is  obvious,  measure  the  increase  of  demand 
by  die  increase  of  consumption  for  a  few  years.  But  if  we  lake 
a  period  of  considerable  length,  and  attend  particularly  to  the  rale 
at  which  the  annual  consumption  increases,  some  jnilgment  may 
no  doubt  be  formed  of  the  annual  increase  of  effectual  demand. 
'I'ried  by  this  criterion,  vvc  believe  it  will  be  found,  by  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Tooke 's  and  other  docmnent«,  that  the  products  of  the 

{atid,  the  lahonr,  and  the  capital  of  this  country,  never  in  ;my 
ieriod  of  our  histon,'  increased  for  twenty-two  years  toirether 
with  tlve  same  rapidity  as  in  the  twenty-two  years  from  1793  to 
1814  inclusive.  If  we  look  to  the  corn  and  provisions,  and  recol- 
lect the' Very  great  increase  of  popvdalion  which  look  place  in 
Ifhe  interval  in  qwestion,  between  oive-third  and  one-foiuth,  and 
amounting  in  England  and  Wales  alone  to  above  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  people,  wo  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  if 
\v6  had  the  means  of  comparing  with  accuracy  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  three  years  cndingr  with  179-,  witii  the  agricu1tu> 
ral  producis  of  the  three  years  ending  with  I H 14,  it  would  be  ueen 
thit  the  increase  of  them  was  absolutely  unexampled  in  reference 
to  any  other  period  of  the  same  extent  in  our  history. 
*"''  If  we  look  to  the  quantity  of  imported  commodities  noticed  iu 
'Mie  second  of  Mr.  '^I^ookc's  tables  at  the  end  of  his  work,  we  shall 
'nhd  that,  although  the  natural  tendency  of  war  is  to  diminish  the 
returns  for  our  exported  commodities,  in  order  to  furnish  the  mcansi 
of  foreign  expenditure,  yet  the  returns  so  diminished,  indicate  a 
great  increase  of  home  ronsninptiou.  Comparing  the  imports  of 
th'e  hitie  articles  which  he  has  selected,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton-wool, 
sheep's-wool,  silk  raw  and  thrown,  tallow,  hemp  undressed,  and 
QaHf  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1 79'i  and  the  three  years 
tending  with  18 12,*  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported 

*  TliB  average  mdii^g  ^villl  181^  ii  tnken  on  account  of  the  fatlate  in  the  cebtna  of 
1812,  owii^  10  the  lire  ot  the  Custoni  Iloutp. 
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lias  much  more  itmn  doubWil,  the  quantity  of  coffee  increased  more 
tban  (en  times,  the  qtiautity  of  cotton-nooi  more  tliaii  three  tiniej^ 
and  llie  qnautily  of  sheep's  wool  more  than  twice,  while  the  othttr 
artides  have  increased  in  various  pKipurlions  bliort  of  doubling. 

if  we  look  to  the  British  produce  and  manufactures  expoiled 
during  the  war  we  shall  find  that  they  rose  to  above  double  their 
fonner  amount,  although,  hi  previous  wars,  the  general  etfect  w  as 
a  decided  diminution  of  them,  and  although  in  the  thirty  years 
preceding,  they  had  not  increased  so  much  as  one  half. 

W,  from  the  inip^ulH  and  exportH,  wo  turn  our  view  tothequanr 
lity   of  domestic   industry  set  in  motion,  we  believe  that  in  no 
former  period  of  the  same  extant  h;»*  tl>ere  ever  been  any  approach 
\(t  the  same  increase  of  dminhi;^  and  inclosures,  roads  and  bridge!^, 
canals  and  harbours,  puvuifjr  and  other  local  improvements,  ma- 
chinery, shipping,  and  e.xciseable  commodities.     We  are  quite  at 
a  loss,  therefore,  t<»  nnderstimd  on  wliat  grounds  the  Q;reat  increase 
of  consumption  during  tin;  war  is  denied  by  Mr.  'I'ooke'.     The 
conversion  of  capital  into  revenue  which  was  taking  place  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  must  have  powerfully  co-operaled  with 
the  seasons  and  the  obstructions  to  importation,  in  occasioning  . 
a  brisk  constmiptioii  of  all  (ho  produce  brouglil  to  markety  s<>  as^ 
with  few  and  slight  exceptions,  to  leave  little  on  hand;  and'  fts  k 
apjiears  from  all  the  documents  which  can  be  referred  to  that  the 
yearly  mldilions  to  this  produce  were  unusually  large,  it  followa  ne- 
cessarily that  the  consumption  during  tht)  war  was  unusually  great. 
It  is  (rue,  however,  that  the  consnntption  has  been  still  greater 
aince  the  peace.     'I'bis  was  certainly  (o  be  expected  :  first,:  on 
acconnt  of  the  contitntunce  of  that  rapid  increase  of  population 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  war  demand  for  labour  and  the 
great  and  increasing  power  to  pay  for  it;  secondly,  by  (he  sudden 
abundance  of  ciipital  and  labour  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  peace  whii:h  would  change  the  former  proportion   between 
prodiiclive  and  unproductive  consuuiplion ;  aud  thirdly,  by  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  last  cause  combined  with  favourable 
seasons,  namely,  an  excessive  supply  of  all  sorts  of  prwiuce,  and 
such  a  fall  of  pricct*  aud  of  profits  as  occasioned  a  grea(er  degree 
of  distress,  and  for  a  longer  period,  among  the  main  body  of  pro- 
divcers  than  had  ever  before  been  experiencetl.     These  causes, 
while  in  foil  operation,  could  not  fail  to   be  accompanied   by  u 
very  great  consumption.     But  if,  instead  of  looking  merely  at 
the  quantity  produced  and  consomed  during  (lie  first  eight  yeara 
of  the   peace,  we  consider  the  rate  at  which  the  quantity  and 
Talne  of  the  produce  seems  t(»  have  been  increasing,  tlie  result 
will  be  of  a  very  different  character.     Taking  an  average  of  the 
total  evports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  years  1814,  15  and  IG, 
<^Aii  valued 
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Tulued  officially,  and  thei-efore  re|>reae)itiiig  quantity,  and  com- 
pai'ing  ihein  with  the  exports  during  the  years  I8I9>  ^0  and  21,  it 
appt'urs  tiiat  llie  qnautity  ot"  exports  had  decidedly  diminislicd, 
the  former  tliree  years  iiuuHiiitiug  to  c£.'>6,':17 5,000  and  the  latter 
only  to  ^3*2,696,000^  aud  eveii  taking  the  specitic  articles  coii- 
taiucd  in  Mr.  Tooke'a  table  of  quantities  exported,  it  appears 
that,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and  sheep's  woo!,  for  which 
new  and  increasing  markets  have  been  opened,  there  ia  not,  we 
believe,  one  of  which  the  quantity  exported  has  not  decreased, 
and  some  of  them  considtfrably.  His  table  of  quantities  of  im- 
ported articles  presents  no  doubt  a  more  favourable  aspect.  The 
war  expcudituro  abroad  being  over,  our  imports  ought  greatly  to 
increase;  yet,  uolvvithstauding  tliis,  the  imports  of  four  out  of  tlie 
nine  articles  noticed  seem  to  havediminitihed  rather  than  increased, 
terminating  the  average  of  the  latter  three  yeara  with  the  year 
iH^a,  which  Mr.  "^looke  has  given. 

If  from  the  qmoilities  of  gooda  exported  and  imported  we  turu 
to  their  jtriees  aud  value,  the  falling  off  will  appear  to  be  greater 
and  more  general.  Such  has  been  the  depression  of  prices  since 
ihe  war,  that  whereas  formerly  it  wag  the  custom  to  add  fifty  per 
f»n)t.  to  the  ofhcini  value  in  order  to  get  the  real  vulue,  it  i»  now 
8atd  that  tlie  real  or  declared  value  is  acttially  lower  on  an  avernge 
than  the  official^  ami,  according  to  a  statement  before  us,  the 
deckired  value  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  of  home  produce 
and  manufacture  Nvas,  in  1B18,  ^48/J04,000,  aud,  in  IBSl,  had 
fallen  to  i.'.'35,826,<>00. 

"  li«t,  whatever  may  have  been  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
chunges  vvhich  have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  the  periotl, 
though  very  long  for  a  crisis  of  distress  aud  unnaturally  low  pro- 
tits,  i»  much  too  short  to  be  compared  with  the  peritxl  of  the 
war ;  and  at  may  stiil  most  safely  be  said  that  in  uo  Iweuty-two 
years  of  our  history  of  which  we  have  authentic  accounts  has  there 
ewer  been  so  rapid  an  increase  of  production  aud  cousumptiou, 
both  in  Inspect  of  quantity  aud  value,  as  in  the  twenty-two  years 
ending iwitb  IB  14. 

'k  The  i^peoiiic  and  immetiiate  cause  of  this,  great  stinudua  to  con- 
tinued productioa  has,  it  appears  to  us,  been  very  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  principle  which  he  has  laid  tlown 
on  che  E(f\'ft  of  Quaiititi/  on  t*riie,  aud  the  uumeroutt  instances 
which  he  briugti  to  show  that  this  principle  is  well  foundod.  The 
■prtncipit;  is,  that  whenever  there  is  a  relative  diminution  of  supply, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
briskness,  of  demaml  for  the  remaining  produce,  accompanied  by 
a  rise  of  prices  and  of! profits  which  never  fails  to  occasioit  a 
gffiat  BtiouduR  to  8ubseq<«ent  pro<luctiut).  This  process  we  have 
!U»M.  ,  P  3  always 
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always  been  to  the  habit  of  contfidering  as  the  great  remedial  law 

of  Duture  in  regard  to  prodtiotioii  and  coiuuinpliuii ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  renrtrdy  of  very  great  power.  Whenever, 
within  certain  liaiits,  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  country  has 
been  diminished,  by  the  seasons,  by  obstructions  to  importation, 
or  by  an  iitcreaiie  in  the  proportion  of  unproductive  consumption, 
not  only  does  llie  povvt-r  of  setting  fresh  industry  in  motion  re- 
niiiin  unimpEiired,  but  by  the  universal  law  of  the  effect  of  quan- 
tity upon  price  it  is  greatly  increased.  The  farmer  wlio,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deficiency  of  his  crops  of  one  eighlh,  sells  them 
for  nearly  a  lliird  more  than  the  usual  price  before  the  money 
wages  of  labour  have  risen,  is  obviously  able  to  set  iu  motion  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  industry  liian  before.  The  specific 
funds  destined  for  the  inaiittenauce  of  labour^  though  diminished 
in  quantity,  are  by  ibis  happy  provision  of  nature  increased  in 
their  efficiency  to  recover  tlie  loss  that  has  been  sustained,  and  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  next  year;  while  the  labourers, 
although  they  nnquvstionably  sustain  some  privation,  are,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  reconjpensed  by  the  great  and  general  in- 
crease of  eniph>yuient.  There  is>  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
a  burst  of  prosperity  to  the  producing  classes ;  and  we  should 
certainly  add,  without  a  pm-pvitiouate  diminuliou  in  ihe  prosperity 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

This  doctrine  of  Mr.  Tooke  on  the  effect  of  quantity  on  price, 
is,  it  must  be  allowed,  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  Say, 
in  his  chapter  Des  Dehouchh,  which  teaches  that  all  increase 
of  demand  depends  upon  increase  of  supply,  and  diminution  of 
demand  on  diminution  of  supply.  If  this  were  so;  if  it  were  true^ 
that  when  die  produce  of  a  country  had  been  in  part  destroyed, 
the  will  and  power  to  increase  what  was  left  was  im mediately 
djininijshed,  we  do  not  see  how  the  recovery  of  the  loss  would  be 
practicable  within  any  moderate  compass  of  time;  and  such  an 
increased  ditiicuity  thrown  in  the  way  of  restoration  to  plenty 
woidd  be  so  djrticJjy  contrary  to  all  the  usual  healing  processes  oH 
nature,  and  is  so  directly  opposite  to  all  experience,  w'lueh  shows 
with  what  rapidity  losses  are  recovered,  that  we  caii  only  feel 
astouislimenl  that  such  opiuious  should  be  held  by  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability. 

,  TUe  specilic  source  of  M.  Say's  error  and  of  those  who  ]i4ve 
followed  him  is,  the  not  being  aware  of,  or  the  iiot  ultowiug  suf- 
licient  weight  to  the  principle  of  tlie  J']ff'ect  of  mtuiditi/  ou  ipniiCft 
onU  value..  As  long  as  the  increase  of  quantity  incrieasee(.,the 
value  of  the  funds  specilicully  destined  for  the  iii;untenavjc;e,,iQf 
labour,  so  long  of  course  it  increases  efleelive  demand,  and  gives 
a  stimulus  to  production ;  and  in  reterence  U»  any  length  of  time, 
t-t^Un.  .4  L.  and 
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and  the  absolule  iieceHsily  of  a  great  tnid  continued  increase  of 
prothic*.'  lo  a  great  nntl  oniliniied  inrroasc  uf  popiiliitioti,  it  ia 
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lous  that  the  increase  in  tJie  pinver 
tion  at  the  end  of  lifteeii  or  twenty  years  must  depcml  tnainly 
upon  the  increase  of  production.  But  whenever  this  production 
so  exceeds  the  actual  state  of  the  demand,  whatever  that  may  be, 
as  to  disiibie  llie  prodiicers  from  |iiittiiig  in  motion  the  same 
quantity  of  iutluatry  as  before,  to  th;it  c\tinit  exactly  is  the  cflfec- 
live  demand  for  a  further  increase  of  ]»rodiico  diminiahed  and 
the  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  wciiltli  abated. 

This  liniitati<iii  to  the  pfinri|*le  of  the  ctftcl  of  quantity  on 
price  and  viilue  is  ho  sjuiple  and  intelligible;  it  so  clearly  shows 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  increase  in  the  weahh  of  other  coun- 
tries, or  new  employrnents  at  home,  must  give  a  great  stimulus 
to  oiir  industry,  (ii  result  which  M.  Say  erroneously  thinks  is 
peculiar  to  his  own  views  relating  to  production,)  while  at  the 
same  time  it  explains  so  tlistinctly  and  specilirally  the-  causes  of 
the  few  exceptions  which  are  observed  to  occur,  that  the  prin- 
ciple thus  restricted,  and  its  particular  application  to  the  power 
of  setting  industry  in  motion,  may  be  safely  laid  down,  as  cne  of 
the  most  universal  and  conslantty  operating  principles  in  political 
economy.  We  deci<letlly  think  indeed  that,  without  alh}wing  due 
weight  to  this  principle,  the  phenomena  of  riie  last  hundred 
yeai-s,  but  more  especiiilly  the  phenomena  of  the  last  thirty,  are 
absolutely  inexj>Hcaldc.  Certainly  nothing  but  the  imkm  of  a 
•  greatly  increased  activity  of  jreneral  demand,  a  greatly  increased 
power  of  connnandiuy  labour,  «  j^reat  increase  of  encouragement 
to  the  use  of  machinery,  and  a  grcitt  increase  of  profits,  parlicH- 
kirly  in  agriculture,  ail  owing  mtiiiily  to  the  pectiKar  stale  of  the 
-  supply  compared  with  the  demand  in  a  country  of  great  re- 
.  s<^nrces  and  great  ingenuity,  could  possibly  have  occasioned  so 
rai)id  a  recovery  of  the  immense  nuiss  of  capital  consumed  bythe 
government  during  the  war,  and  have  given  at  the  same  time  such 
**  prodigious  extension  to  almost  eveiy  department  of  indtislry 
and  improvement. 

As  we  have  always  been  of  opinion,  therefore^  (hat  the  Btde 
wst  of  poliiicul  economy  is  its  ai>p]ication  to  practice,  and  that 
no  theories  are  entitled  to  confidence  in  reference  to  the  fnture, 
which  will  not  give  q  satisfactory  solution  of  past  pheiKWnena, 
we  were  disposed  to  hail  Mr.  Tooke's  work  as  specifically  calcu- 
lated to  set  a^ide  a  theory  which  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
ttrtbst  gcnenil  experience,  and  as  far  as  it  has  prevailed  has  wrested 
the'  s*ietice  of  political  economy  from  its  only  just  and  safe  foun- 
datioii.  What  then  was  our  disappointnieiit  to  find  that,  although 
Mr.  Tooke  lias  written  ia  such  a  way  as,  we  trust,  will  convince 
Uiii  P  4  otherv, 
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otkeis,  ti«  does  nut  seem  to  be  convinced  tiiniBelf !  In  a  noi« 
jite  lust  Part  of  liie  work  (Part  IV.  p.  5.)  he  still  declares 
iidherence  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  Say  on  supply  and  demand  as' 
explained  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  K,lemeu(n)f  Poiilirul  Bc»nomy.* 
This,  ^ve  oM'n,  puts  us  in  mind  of  tlie  declaration  of  the  teamed 
editors  of  the  Jesuits'  edition  of  Newton's  works,  (see  the  note 
p.  Mis  of  this  Nuniber,)  who  after  having  co-operated  with  the 
illustrious  mithor  on  whom  they  were  Cummeuling,  in  proving, 
beyond  tl»e  |K>H.sibility  of  doubt,  that,  from  the  universal  law  of 
gravity,  ihf  t-ailli  must  necessarilv  revolve  round  the  sun,  still  pro- 
fessed it  to  br  ihoir  creed  that  the  sun  revolved  round  the  earth. 
To  Us  it  »ppeura  th»t  Mr.  Tooke  has  distinctly  and  luminouslj 
proved  both  by  a  correct  train  of  reatfonhig,  and  What  is  of  mw 
niore  importance  a  constant  appeal  to  a  crowd  of  well-atteste 
facts,  that  a  small  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  usual  8U| 
plieti  of  such  u  country  as  this,  invariably  calls  forth  a  larg^l 
amotmt  of  Onrrency  and  credit,  and  increases  very  dccidetlly  ll 
.^iienil  demand  for  produce,  or  the  power  of  devoting  such ' 
intluc  to  the  purchase  of  the  whole  mass,  as  without  the  riAe' 
prices  occasioned  by  the  deficiency,  would  command  a  mlu 
greater  qriantity ;  yet  in  the  note  above  referred  to  he  profess 
to  believe  thai  the  aggregate  f>f  demand  nuist  always  be  e<]Ufth 
the  agj^regnte  supply,  which  if  it  means  any  thing  beyond  tlr 
very  futile  proposition,  that  all  which  is  produced  will  sooner  of 
later  be  consumed,  utusf  mean  something  directly  op|>osed  to  th 
whole  spirit  ftnd  bent  of  his  work.  We  ouist  however  take  leav« 
to  consider  Mr.  Tookc's  work  as  better  authority  than  this  inad-^ 
verlent  declaration ;  antt  to  tliis  work  wu  can  contidently  re 
the  reader  aa  containing  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  thir 
proposition  stated,  namely,  'I'hat  when  the  supply  of  commodi-'l 
ties  is  in  some  degree  deticieiTt  ct)mpared  with  the  demand^ 
whether  this  arises  frtmi  increase  of  demand,  or  dinunution  of 
supply,  the  slate  of  trade  is  brisk,  profits  are  iiigll,  and  mercanP^ 
tile  specniations  trre  grt^atly  cnconi-agcd  ;  and  on  the  other  hant 
when  the  supply  is  abundant  compared  w^ilh  the  demand,  there  ti 
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■*  Tlia  fiillac;  of  Mr.  Mill's  arguinent  d^ipeuda  entirely  upon  cfae.clfeet  of  quaiit 
lily  ow  .^jrici;    uud    vhIuc,     Mr.AliJl  sajs  tliat  tlui  sup(i(y^uaid  deiiiiuid  of  every  ij] 
dividual  are  of  iiccessvi^y  equal.     Out  m  sufiply  is  always  fsiiaiuteJ  by  qimnrily,  nnd 
denwitH  orttyby  [irictf  bihI  vtilee ;  nM  a«  increase  of  (|\i(in»il_y  ortfn  ifltniniibeii  ftiHM 
aiui  value,  It  follow*,  Bccordiug  lo  all  just  theory,  that  so  fur  from  in>iiig  alwajs  eqiu^J 
lllo>-  luutt  of  iiuccbsitj'  he  ufttii  very  uiicnui.!,  us  we  fiad  by  ei|Hriqit(,'.     If  jt  be ^jd 
llial  reckoniiiy  both  the   dcuiuiid    iiiid    *up(ily  .if  roamnxitiics  by  VHiufj  llify  wffl  then 
b«  equal;  llii.t  iimv  bealloHed  ;  hiH  U  la  obvidtin  that  liity  mny  Ihtn  bttth'greMly  ^)l| 
u;,  ,ca|ae  cgiiipi^red  with  money  and  labuuri  m«(i  tlieNvill  •nrt"  powtr  of  «apitdists  tiM 
•eiliiduslry  in  motidii,  wljich  is  the  juost  tCJivraluiid  iiu|j^i,r:iiit  of  al^  fciudsof  deiuiiuJ.j 
may  be  decidedly  diiniuisheil  at  >lie  vi'ry  imie  that  lln-  mmuiitv  of  jiroduce,  huwfevtr 
v»t"Mjjrot)Oribni>d  Oath  pari  «li»y%c' to  the«lhti;Ss  afe-idtdJylijcreaacd^^^  '     •' '  ■ 
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k-,  peiiiod  of  comparative  HlagnRtioi]>  wilh  low  prvAlh,  and  very 
little  cncourugcnient  tu  nmrcuiUiltj  speculation. 

We  now  pioceecl  lo  consider  ihc  prooi's  whicit  Mr.  Tooke's 
work  aft'ords  of  the  t'ourtli  proposition,  uuiiiuly,  tlial  vheji  periods 
of  abundant  or  dcticicut  supply  are  of  consideiuble  duration, 
M  bich  is  found  by  experiwice  to  be  frequeully  the  cast,  lliey  are 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  fall  or  rise  of  the  value  of  tbe. pre- 
cious .metals  iu  tbe  coiuilry  where  tliey  take  place, , according  to 
any  mode  of  esttiiiuling  tbeir  value  wbich  haa  ever  bueu considered 
a<>  approximating  to  tlie  truth. 

Mr.  Tookc  jiuH  clearly  shown  that  the  ofTects  of  the  seasons  in 
raising  pricea  may  itist  for  twenty  years  together,  so  as  very 
greatly  to  increase  the  average  {)rice  o£  corn  ;  and  it  hu»  already 
been  stated  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tnking  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ending  witli  179S,  .and  iheitluue  .yeare  unding  with 
1813,  the  bullion  price  of  wheat  rose  from  J!'i :  \'is.  Qd.  to 
j£4t :  IQj.  Now,  though  it  is  well  known  that  a  year  of  scarcity 
or  even  two  years,  may  pass  over  without  a  rise  iu  the  price  of 
labour,  yet  when  tlie  rise  of  provisions  is  very  considerable  ia 
itself,  ami  extends  over  a  cou&iderable  |>eriod,  a  rise  in  the  raoaey 
pEic:e  of  labour  must  follow,  or  the  popuhitiou  will  be  quite  uuable 
t^s^Mpport  itself,  and  the  pricea  of  corn  uiust  fait  a<gaiii. from  the 
destruction  of  the  consutnors.  In  the  case  iuioicdiately  under 
our- consideration,  we  well  know  that  this  alternative  did  luit 
take  place.  On  the  contrary,  the  population  iucreaaed  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  which  necessarily  implies  such  a  rise  in 
the  nioaey  price  of  labour  as,  combined  with  more  /general  cin- 
pWyme^t,  and  other  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  and 
fbr-^igu  commodities,  would  enable  the  labouring  ckssc«  to  briu^ 
up  l^ger  families  than  btfore. 

We  had  then>  it  is  allowed,  agreataud  general  rise  in  the  bul- 
lion, price  of  corn  and  all  jjorts  of  provisions,  a  great  and  general 
rise  in  th^i  bullion  price  of  labour;  and,  with  few  cxceptious,  a 
general,  though  more  variable  rise  in  the  bullion  price  of  otlior 
commodities.  Now  tlic  question  is,  whether  this  state  of  tliuigs 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  Jail  in  the  value  of  buUion,  accord- 
ingi'toiany  intelligible  meaning  which  has  ever  been  attached  to 
tbt  tefma ;  or  any  mode  of  estimating  tbe  value  of  the  precious 
inptals  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

Adam  Smith  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  after  ex- 
pl^niiig  the  distinction  betM  een  the  real  and  nomiual  price  of 
commodities,  has  the  following  passage :  '  Labour,  therefore, 
it' appears  evidently,  is  the  only  universal  as  well  as  the  only  ac- 
-CMrafte  iiiea»cwe  of  value,  ot-  tlie  ouly  ktoqdard  by  which  .we  can 
u^.^  compare 
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compare  tlie  values  of  difi'erciit  cominu<litics  at  all  limes  and  all 
places.  We  caJHiot  estimate,  it  is  allowed,  the  real  value  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  from  century  to  century  by  the  quantities  of 
silver  given  for  thetn.  We  cannot  estimate  it  from  year  to  year 
by  the  quantities  of  com.  By  the  quantities  of  labour  we  can 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  estimate  it,  both  from  century  to  cen- 
tury and  from  year  to  year.'  This  is  no  doubt  laying  down 
hibour  38  the  nieaj^urc  of  value  in  the  most  positive  terms.  But 
owing  to  some  obscurity  in  the  enunciation  of  this  doctrine  in 
otjjer  passages,  and  still  more  to  his  not  adhering  to  it  steadily 
and  consistently  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  it  was  not  generally 
adopted.  Mr.  Multhus  has  lately  revived  it,  with  new  proofs  of 
its  correctness,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *  J'he  Mfusme  o/  I'uftie 
staled  and  itiuslrntcd  f  and  as  he  does  not  seem  likely  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  Adam  Smith,  in  its  application,  it  may  be  expected 
that  it  will  receive  a  fair  trial ;  and  shoidil  it  linally  be  esta- 
blished, it  will,  'without  doubt,  give  that  disliticliiess  and  pre 
sion  to  all  questions  relating  to  value,  of  which  it  must  be  a^ 
knowlcflged  they  stand  at  present  very  greatly  in  need. 

If,  on  these  authorities,  we  should  in  the  case  before  \is  take 
the  labour  which  a  commodity  will  comuiaiul  as  the  measure  of 
its  value,  it  will  appear  at  once  from  the  acknowledged  rise  in  the 
bullion  price  of  labour,  that  bullion  had  fallen  just  so  much  in 
value. 

If  we  were  to  take  com,— the  measure  unfortunately  adopted 
in  practice  by  iVdani  Smith,  instead  of  his  professed  standard,  it 
would  appear  thai  the  value  of  bullion  had  fallen  still  more;  and 
if  we  were  to  take  a  mean  between  the  two,  as  was  formerly  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Malthus,  the  fall  would  appear  to  be  greater  than 
if  measured  by  labour,  and  smaller  than  if  measured  by  com. 

If  we  were  to  take  Mr.  Kieardo's  measure — the  labour  worked 
up  in  a  commodity,  the  same  conclusion  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
bullion  would  unquestionably  follow.  Indeed,  on  Mr.  Kicaiidb's 
principles,  this  fall  must  have  been  very  considerable.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  while  gold  retains  its  value,  a  rise  in  the  price  cvf 
labour  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  profits.  We  wit- 
nessed, however,  a  very  great  rise  in  the  bullion  price  of  labottf, 
uot  only  without  :i  fail  of  profits,  but  with  a  decided  rise  of  th<iiTr. 
And  this,  it  is  evident,  could  only  have  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  in  the  bullion  price  of  labour  being  occasioned  ^vcltl'- 
sively  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  bullion.  ■    •  ^  ^ 

If,  rejecting  any  single  criterion,  or  the  combmalioti' of  one  dr 

two,  we  proceed  to  com|jarc  an  ounce  of  gold  with  all  the  Cfyctv- 

-inodilies  o^  the  country  in  succession,  though  the  measure  would 

be  a  most  clumsy  one,  and  by  no  means  well  catcuhited  to  deter- 

...Mi  .,  mine 
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mine  the  degree  of  vnriuttuii ;  yet  we  cauaut  for  a  nmnieiit  iluubt 
that  the  result  would  iiulitato  :i  great  fall  iu  lla-  value  lA'  bullion. 
As  the  great  rise  iti  the  bullion  price  uf  labour  iid  uekuuwledged, 
and  as  it  tuust  be  allowed  that  protils  bad  also  risen  coiupared 
with  what  lliey  were  in  179-,  it  i?s  quite  obvious  tliat  what  Adam 
Smith  calls  the  natural  prices  of  all  llic  domestic  cojuuiudilies  of 
the  country,  in  the  |iroduclion  of  which  itnprovtnienta  had  not 
been  introduced,  must  have  increased  fully  iu  the  proportion  of 
the  increase  iu  the  price  of  labour.  Tiie  only  e-vceptioua,  there- 
fore, to  a  geiierul  rise  of  this  extent  in  the  bidliou  |>rices  of  com- 
modities would  be  impurted  comnioiiilie-s,  and  the  commodities 
on  which,  on  accomitof  the  improvements  in  machinery,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  labour  hatl  been  employed.  With  regard  tt>  the  first 
of  these  classes  of  commoditieB,  though  they  would  not  probably 
ri3e  so  high  as  douieslic  commodities,  yet  they  would  necessarily 
rise  considerably  on  accumit  of  freight,  insurance,  and  taxes;  and 
with  regard  to  the  second,  as  the  extent  to  which  improvements 
in  the  saving  of  labour  may  go  is  quite  uncertain,  and  aa  suck 
improvements  might  equaUy  prevail  under  any  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  arc  the  last  class  of 
commodities  which  should  be  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  any 
estimate  of  value.  Reckoning,  however,  the  value  of  money  as 
synoniitious  with  the  power  of  commaudiug  the  mass  of  conmio- 
ditics,  including  the  etFects  o(  improved  machinery,  (which  we  do 
not  tliink  a  just  view  of  the  subject,)  still  the  value  of  bullion  will 
appear  to  liavc  fallen  greatly. 

Further,  if  we  measure  metaUic  money  and  other  commodities 
by  the  relative  conditions  of  their  supply,  the  value  of  such 
ntoney  will  appear  still  more  strikingly  to  have  diminished.  The 
main  conililioiis  of  tlic  supply  of  commodities  arc  allowed  by 
political  ecouomists  to  be,  the  labour  which  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  both  ou  the  article,  and  on  the  purtioii  of  the  capital 
used  in  producing  it,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  upon  the 
advimc^'s-  If  either  the  necessary  labour,  or  the  ordinary  profits 
Qf  \he.  time  cannot  be  obtained,  the  supply  will  naturally  fail. 
I,  ^QW  let  up  try  the  variations  aud  the  relative  values  of  com- 
mpditicii  and  of  bullion  by  this  general  criterion.  Taking  the 
<;oni  iproduced  by  the  poorest  land,  in  cultivation  on  which,  the 
r^pt,,(^()ii>P^''^^l  with  the  value  of  the  produce,  would  be  (|uile 
t^f^log,  we  shall  find  that  the  natural  conditions  of  the  supply  of  a 
quarter  of  corn  from  ^juch  land,  during  the  three  years  endiug  with 
l&4f^Y^>'^  "t^t  fls.'jeutiuUy  different  from  what  tliey  were  in  the 
\iffC^  y«ars  ending  with  179-*  Probably  the  quantity  uf  labour 
etflploye<l  was  very  nearly  the  Kauif,  but  the  profits  of ^tock  being 
higb^r,  the  riuartcr  of  corn,  though  it  had  cost  in  its  production 
ttO 
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no  more  labour  tlinn  in  \79'*>  would  neceasarily  coimnand 
riitlier  more,  when  brought  to  market,  'i'his  was  contirtned  try 
the  nekiiowledged  fact,  that  the  com  wages  of  labour,  notwilh- 
HtHnding  the  great  demand  for  men,  and  the  great  advance  cf 
money  price,  were  rallier  lower  than  before  the  war. 

If  we  proceed  to  ihe  examination  of  cloth,  leather,  iioitses, 
whips,  tin,  &c.;  or  any  comnu>dities  in  the  production  of  which 
no  decided  saving  of  labour  hud  been  introduced,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  natural  conditions  of  their  supply,  must  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  in  M^'i,  with  the  exception  of  the  rise  of 
|>r«>iits,  which  would  cause  all  tbet^e  commodities  to  exchanjjje  for 
rather  more  Uiboiir  than  before.  i)nt  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  bullion,  the  ca3eis<|uite  dift'ereol. 
They  will  appear  to  have  experienced  such  a  change,  as  mu^ 
necessarily  lower  its  value,  just  as  if  a  groat  saving  of  luboar  had 
been  introdaced  into  its  mode  of  production.  When  conutrieti 
which  have  no  niioes  possess  the  precious  metals,  they  must  have 
been  purchased  by  some  exportable  commodities;  and  we  con- 
ceive that  no  mau  in  his  senses  would  knowingly  send  goods 
abroad,  whicJi  he  could  sell  for  an  ounce  of  gold  at  home,  nidesa 
he  could  obtain  for  them,  after  exportation,  the  same  value  esti- 
mated iu  the  same  medium,  with  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  carriage.  But  at  home  the  ounce  of  gold  bullion, 
owitlg  to  the  rise  in  the  btillion  price  of  labour,  will  command  u 
much  smaller  qutintity  of  labour  than  before,  and  it  follows  that 
the  cottou  goods  which  m  ill  exchange  for  an  ounce  of  gold  at 
home,  and  are  destined  to  purchase  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold 
abroad,  will  also  command  a  niiicli  snialier  quantity  of  labour 
than  before.  But  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a  commodity  will 
commaml,  is  obviously  the  same  as  the  quantity  of  labour  worked 
up  in  it  with  the  addition  of  profita,  and  therefore  represents  the 
natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  the  supply.  Consequently 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  supply  of  the  muslins  which  were 
to  purchase  the  ounce  of  gold  were  lowered.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  M.  Say,  the  productive  services  retjuired  to  obtain  goW 
in  England  were  diminished,  and  the  value  of  gold  naturally  fell. 

It  appears  then,  that,  according  to  any  mode  which  bas  ever 
been  adopted  for  estimating  the  value  of  commodities,  whether 
we  take  one  object,  a  few  objects,  all  objects,  the  labour  worked 
up  in  commodities,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  and  profits,  whicb 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  their  supply,  the  value  of  bullion 
must,  on  an  average,*  have  fallen  considenibly  from  1 79-  to  3  813, 

and 

*  Wc  5«y  on  itu  averagej  |}«(:aus£  Uic;re  were  uacju^'jiUoaabl}'  ceirtain  periods  l>etire«n 
)Q09  mid  ISlS,  wlicD  tlic  grent  dcoiiiiids  of  the  guverumciit  tot  lU  furfij^ii  cxjicridlfurr, 
— '  did 
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and  by  the  same  criterion^  it  will  appear  thatlhe  value  of  buDioa 
roiiM  liave  risen  considerably  since  1813. 

We  arc  quite  at  a  loss,  therefow,  to  imdefstand  the  grounds  on 
which  Mr.  'I'ooke  confines  ihis  full  and  rise  in  the  value  ol' the 
Avhole  currency,  during  the  last  thirty  ycars>  lo  the  difference  be- 
tween paper  and  gold.  He  distinctly  acknowledges  the  rise  in 
the  bullion  price  ot  corn  in  the  great  mass  of  labour,  and  in  nu- 
merous other  articles,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  during  the  war. 
He  acknowledges  also  a  state  of  prices  directly  opposite,  since 
the  termination  of  it.  But  lie  strangelj  supposes  that  the  natiu'al 
inference  from  these  prices,  in  respect  to  the  value  of  bullioiv 
will  be  destroyed  by  his  showhig  tlie  specific  causes  of  scarcity, 
freights,  insuiance,  taxes,  or,  generally  speaking,  the  obstruc- 
tions to  supply  which  occasioned  these  high  prices,  upon  the 
principles  of  supply  and  demand.  Now  we  are  quite  willing: 
to  agree  with  Sir.  Tooke  in  all  the  causes  of  the  high  and' 
low  prices  of  the  last  thirty  years,  which  he  has  summed^  np' 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  I'kird  Pari  {  pp.  B.-J,  84). i  But 
wc  must  strongly  j>rotest  against  his  conclusion,  that  the  state- 
ment of  these  causes  '  leaves  no  ground  for  iin])nting  to  the 
aiteralions  in  o«r  currency  any  eftect  beyond  the  difference  be- 
tween paper  and  gold.'  Because  the  causes  which  he  states  are 
Hpecilically  those  which,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  effect 
of  (fHuntity  on  price-,  are  calculated  to  raise  bullion  prices  gene- 
rttllj,  or,  in  other  words,  to  alter  the  value  of  bullion.  Mr.  Tooke, 
we  repeat,  has  very  happily  explained  how  this  is  effected,  by 
showing  that  a  deticiency  of  supply  calls  tbrth  at  once  an  increased 
qaootity  of  private  paper  and  credit,  without  any  necessary  sepa- 
ration of  the  paper  from  the  gold,  thus  making  tlie  gold  conform' 
itself  in  value  to  an  increased  quantity  of  currency  divided  among' 
a  diminished  fjuantity  of  commodities.  To  this  cause  of  tlie  higlv 
prices  of  commodities  occasioned  by  the  .sudden  extension  of  pri-< 
vote  jjaper  and  credit,  we  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  add  a' 
more  rapid  circulation  of  the  currency,  which,  we  believe,  is  the 
a](no.<;t  constant  concomitant  of  what  is  called  a  brisk  demand.. 
And  weeannot  help  considering  these  two  causes  combined  as  of 
>-ery  great  power,  and  as  affording  the  true  explanation  of  events 
which  would  be  otherwise  uninlelligible. 

To  what  extent  bnllion  prices  might  rise  from  the  causes  just 
staPed,  culled  into  action  by  a  diminished  proportion  of  the  supply  to 


did  teiill^  raise  ihc  prke  of  gold  in  reference  to  its  low  prctx-diiig  ™lue.  This  is  clenrlji 
!ih«)«ii  hy  Mr.  Blake  in  his  kle  publicHtion,  and  it  i»  ranch  to  be  regreltfd,  tlmt  he 
should  liave  mixed  iij)  with  so  mnny  iiitcresititig  and  iinporlsiit  obicrvntions,  a  propoiitinii 
iomtirelv  unlenRble,  as  ihat  the  average  vnliio  of^old  should  ti!<e  nmidvt  the  acknow' 
Jrdgcd  averoge  rtaeoTtho  gold  plcti  of  lutraiir,  and  of  all  crtlier  coiu  modi  lies. 
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the  demand,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.   The  specific  limit  to  them  seem**: 
to  be  tlie  turn  of  the  exchange,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  coimtn'S'. 
maintaining  its  exports  under  an  ad^nce  in  the  bullion  price  of  la- 
bour, beyond  what  was  balanced'by  peculiar  skiH  and  machinery,  df 
the  peculiar  raw  products  wliich  might  be  soldabrOad  at  advanced 
bullion  prices  with  little  diniin«tion  of  quantity.     It  is  justly  oIk 
served  by  Mn  Mill,  in    his  Elements  of  Poiitical  Economiiff 
(p.  129)  that  *  The  increase   of  the  quantity  of  the   precious 
metals  which  diminishes  the  value  of  them,  gradually  diminishes 
and  tends  to  destroy  the  power  of  exporting  other  commodities  : 
the  diminotioa  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  in- 
creases tlieir  value,  increases,  by  asimilar  fMrocess,  the'  motive  to- 
ihe  exportation  of  other  commodities.'     But  an  increase  or  tie* 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  currency  and'credit,  ^'hile  paper  exchalw 
ges  at  par  with  gold,  or  au  increase  ov  decrease  in  the  rapidi^ 
with  vrfaich  the  currency  circulated,  must,  while  it  labts,  have  pre- 
cisely tlw  «anie  efteots  on  the  value  of*  Imllionund  the  state  -of 
the  exports,  as  an  increase  or  decrease  of 'bullion.     Mr.  Millj 
however^  goes  muob  itoo?  ftoTi  and"  probably  much  farther  thui 
he  >realiy  intended,  when  lie  says,  that  *  a  co^try  will  ei^rt 
comuodities  other  than  the  precions  metals  only  when  the  valae 
of  the- precious  metals  is  high/  ^and  import  only  when  th0  vaitue 
of  Ate  precious  metals  is  low.'     Experience  informs  us  that  tht 
tw«  greatest  exportingiiations  of  the  world,  England  and  Aitteriiht;- 
are  the  tweinattons  where  the  value  of  the  precious  metaUri^fHie: 
lowest.    But  still  the  tendencyy  though  counterbalanced  in  the  :^j 
above  stated,  is  exactly  such  as > is  described  by  Mr.  Mill;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  exchange  in  1800  >diichft^' 
separated  the  paper  from  the  bullion.        •  • 

Whether  it  is  deskable  that  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  conk* 
pared  with  the  demand,  occasioned  either  by  the  seasons,  or  in 
mcreased  proportion  of  unproductive- consumption,  should  take- 
place  in  order  to  call  into  action  die  'Stimulus  of  an  increased 
currency  and  an  increased  power  amoi^  capitalists  of  commanding 
labour,  is  quite  aaother  quetrtion.  'To  wish  for  such  a  state^iof - 
things  seems  to  be  soraethii^  like  wi^hmgfor  a  wound  in  ciider 
to  see  the  energy  and  skill  of  nature  in  hemng  it.  B^tilowet^. 
this  may  be,  we  cannot  donbt  that  when  sttch  a  state  of  tliidtfs 
d(MS  occur,  it  is  attraded  with  the  efl^ts  which  kki^  tiSm 
stated;  «nd  we  can  safely  refer  to  -what  We*^ha««  said,  and  tti*^* 
&Gts  and  geaeral  reasonings  of  Mr.  Tooke's  w^rk,'fdr  the  |M^dK 
•f  the  foordi' proposition,  which  we  considtsr  htm  as  lia^ft^iitfti- 
bKsfaed,  namely,  *  ITiat  when  periods  of  deficient  df'^cfdSit 
supply  compared  with  the  demand  are  <>f 'coHsideirable'dufan<^, 
which  is  found  by  expeiiettce  la  be  frequently  the  case,  they  are 

necessarily 
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necessarily  accompanied  by  a  full  or  rise  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious tneluts  ill  tlie  coimlrv  wlierii  they  take  place,  according  tt> 
any  inuile  i)l  estimating  their  value  which  has  ever  been  consi- 
dered as  approximaliny  to  the  truth. 

The  four  propositions,  which  we  have  separately  examined,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  he  of  vital  importance  to  llie  science  of  political 
ecououiy,  as  aflording  the  only  just  explanation  of  the  events  of 
the  last  thirty  years;  and  we  consider  Mr.  Tooke  as  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  indisputable  proofs  which 
Ins  work  afl'ords  of  their  truth. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  compelled  ns  to  think  that  some  of 
the  conclusions  vvliicli  Mr.  Tooke  intended  to  establish   are   not 
borne  out  by  the   fiicts  brought  forwards,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  different  parts  of  our  exaniinalion  in  which  these  points  are 
treated  of;  but  it  is  important  to  add,  with  a  view  to  one  of  the 
main   questions   which  he  has  proposed  to  discuss,   that  though 
w^  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  facts  and  general  rca- 
souings  of  hia  work  distinctly  prove  that  the  alterations  in  the 
valu^  of  the  whole  currency  were  considerably  greater  than  the 
ditfqrence  between  pa{>cr  and  gold,  yet  we  are  equally  convhiced 
Uiey  do  not  prove  that  these  alterations,  beyond  such  difference, 
were  occasioned  by   the  Bank  restriction   and  Mr.  Peel's  bill. 
The  direct  effects  of  these  Pleasures  were  obviously  conlined  Id 
tlie  difference  between  paper  and  {^old ;  and  it  would  be  exceetl- 
ingly  difficult  to  form  •my  sort  of  estimate  of  their  indirect  effects. 
The  Bank  restriction  must  no  doubt  have  afforded  some  facili- 
ties  to  the  economising  of  the  currency;  but  the  great  rise  of 
paper  prices  which  it  occasioned,  by  tluowing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  productive 
classes  would  be   likely  so  to  increase  the  supply,  as  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  bullion  prices  from  going  so  i'ar  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  done  ;  and,  altogether,  these  indirect  effects  must  have  been 
very  trifling  ;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  well  uscer- 
taiped  power  of  the  currency  to  increase  in  quantity  and  eftici- 
eijcy,  without  separating  from  the  stundanl,  that  if  our  paper  had 
al^^yq,bc,en  exchangeable  for  gold,  we  should  still  have  seen  a 
gr^at,  ri^e  of  bullion  prices  during  the  war,aud  a  great  fallof  ihenf 
sipqpf  SLiid  that  if  anollicr  war  should  occur  some  time  hence,  ac- 
co^^paoicd  by  an  under  supply  of  corn,  high  freights  and  ttisur- 
ance,,  tt   g'«Ut   iucieasc    of   population,    and   greatly    increasing 
e^pf^fts,  ibut.  without  a  Bank  restriction   act,  and  its  necessary 
co^naeqii^eucie^  a  bill  like  that  of  Mr.  Peel,  we  must  expect  the 
sprite  nuctuutions  in  the  value  of  bullion^  aud  in  bullion  prices, 
a^  l^ve  distinguished  the  last  thirty  years. 
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Art.  IX. — A  f^isil  to  Spaifi ;  iJetai/tMg  the  Transfictiom  tvkuh 
occurred  during  ti  Reitidetue  in  that  C  oinilrif  in  the  la  ft  ft  Part 
oj  IS'i'i,  (iftd  the  first  i'oiir  Moiilht  nf  18<i,);  xcitkati  ^Jaouiil 
oj'  the  litimtvui  of  the  Court  Jroin  Madrid  to  Sevilie ;  and 
gemtrml  NtUices  oJ  (he  AJantwrs,  Cusfums,  Costume  and  Music 
of'  tfte  CotnUrtf,  By  Miclnitii  >l.  Quiii,  Barrisler  at  Law,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Ro^-al  Society  of  Literature.  London.  1823.  . 
Xj'ROM  tlie  first  appearai»ce  of  Mr.  Qnin's  work,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  ilie  Mnniittg  Herald,  we  marked  the 
author  as  a  man  poiisesiiiiig  the  powers  of  accurate  observatiiin, 
joined  to  an  uticoinnion  degree  of  candour.  To  anv  one  well 
acquainted  with  Spain,  those  lelters  bore  an  interna)  evidence  of 
authenticity,  which  the  n>o8l  positive  assertion  that  they  weffe 
compiled  in  Loudon  out  of  promiscuous  intelligence  from  Sptiin, 
could  not  for  a  moment  weaken.  In  every  line  of  the  Madrid  cor- 
respondent we  recognized  tho<»c  national  fealnres  which  are  dee|>ly 
impressed  on  our  memory.  Every  period  called  up  a  train  of  Spa- 
nish ideas  ;  and  we  often  found  ourselves  transported,  by  the  sp^»|l 
of  mental  association,  to  places  which  we  have  frequently  visited, 
law  the  attitudes,  and  heard  the  tones  of  the  orators  of  the  Cortes, 
and  lounged  among  tlie  idle  crowds  of  prating  politicians  at  the 
Pucrta  del  Sol. 

Without  disparagement,  however,  of  Mr.  Quin's  abiliti«ft  aft  n 
writer,  we  would  not  lead  our  readers  to  expect  the  ssime  pitasin*; 
delusion  in  the  perusal  of  liis  work.  For  us,  indeed,  his  sketrhes 
have  the  peculiar  churm  which  is  found  in  a  spirited  outline  fwr- 
Irait  of  an  old  friend  :  for  others,  they  must  fail  to  assume  that  tone 
of  life  and  colouring  which  are  reflected  from  previons  tmpressimi^. 
But  there  is  a  view  in  which  Mr.  Quiu'si  book  18  Bore  to  excite 
the  interest  of  such  as  love  truth  for  ifa  intrinsic  value,  and  >i'ith- 
out  any  reference  to  preconceived  partialities  or  wislies.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  work  before  us  arises  from  its  being  a  true  statement 
of  the  public  transaclioiis,  in  Spain,  at  the  critical  nionient,  vrh«n 
(he  progress  of  her  new  government  was  disturbed  'by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  French  army — describing  with  impartiality  the  feelings 
and  temper  of  the  party  who  had  provoked  the  invasion;  and 
sljowing,  with  the  most  perfect  candour,  the  sense  of  the  gr^at 
mass  of  the  nation,  in  regard  to  the  Constitution.  I'he  value  of 
this  informuiion,  as  an  antidote  to  such  travels  as  were,  but  lat#ly, 
published  with  the  object  of  gaining  partisans,  in  this  countrVj  to 
the  most  violent  of  the  Spanish  political  factions — works  written 
almost  from  the  dictation  of  the  Spanish  liberah — is  great  as  ft  is 
unquestionable  ;  but  that  \'alne  must  rise  in  the  estimation  of  (he 
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public  when  it  is  observed  that  the  author  is  no  frieml  uf  the  Holy 
Alliance,  no  iidvocate  for  the  armed  interference  of  France. 

'  If  any  reader/  he  says,  *  after  ptriusint;  thfse  sheets,  conciude  from 
ihera  that  I  am  uiifrienctly  to  die  liberties  uf  Spiiin,  I  shoulil  regret  it 
exlrenicly.  1  went  to  lliut  country  perfectly  unbinssct! ;  I  soon  saw 
that  the  Constitution  was  impracticable,  and  I  perfectly  agreed  vvitU 
those  who  wished  that  it  was  hs  much  as  nus^ible  assiiiiilaled  to  the 
Constitution  of  England.  But  I  did  then  ablior,  as  1  do  still,  atid  ever 
shall  abhor,  the  entry  of  a  foreign  power  armed  tor  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying those  improvements  into  ellVct.  Under  such  auspices  no  nlteta- 
tions  can  be  effectual,  nud  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  for  the  benefit  of 
freedom.' 

Having,  thus  fax,  described  the  general  character  of  the  work 
before  us,  our  readers  will,  we  hope,  excuse  us,  if  we  venture  lo 
offer  them  a  key  lo  the  work  itself,  in  a  succinct  view  of  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  in  Spain,  from  the  formation  of  the  Hispano- 
Goihic  monarchy,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  disturbances. 
Mui  h  as  we  fear  that  the  vaslness  of  the  subject  will  oblige  us  to 
i  upon  their  patience,  we  are  still  more  apprciieiisive  that 
iiic  piessure  of  our  limits  will  confine  ua  to  a  very  superlicial  sketch. 

It  is  not  at  the  option  of  a  faithful  hiatoiian  lo  give  novelty  to 
lus  pages  by  attributing  events  to  fanciful  causes  ;  else  we  would 
not  alarm  a  fastidious  part  of  the  public  by  so  early  a  mention  of 
the  Inquisition.  That  mjsierioua  tribunal,  the  real  source' of 
meutal  perversion  among  the  Spaniaids,  is  unt'ortunately  such  a 
tepipttng  storehouse  of  horrors  and  nocturnal  scenes  for  novel- 
writers,  that  we  are  really  surprised,  people  bavu  not  altogether 
set  it  down  for  a  fable.  Yet  such  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
niixiiig  truth  and  falsehood,  the  exaggerated,  and  nearly  carica- 
tured descriptions  of  thai  dreadful  establishment,*  ha\e  weakened 
cpnsiderably  the  feelings  of  detestation  against  it;  or,  what  is  more 
to  be  regretted,  have  shifted  that  detestation  from  the  unalterable 
essence  of  the  thing,  to  vihatare  only  accidental  appendages.  We 
should  by  no  means  be  surprised  if  that  policy  which,  in  1816,  dic- 
tated a  Papal  bull  abolisliing  the  use  of  torture  in  the  restored 
Tnaujsitions  of  Spain,  should,  upon  a  third  restoration,  make  n 
fulier  display  of  liberality  by  granting  an  open  trial  to  the  accused. 
Thu.*),  by  divesting  religious  tyranny  of  its  external  horrors,  the 
patrons  of  the  Inquisition  would  avert  the  burst  of  iniiignalion 
w^icb  the  unqualified  re-eslablisliment  of  that  infenval  engine 
might  produce. — On  the  other  hand,  a  plain  historical  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  Inquisitorial  system  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  Spain,  and  the  fatal  division  which  it  has  gradually  and 
secretly  prpdnce<I  in  the  nation,  was  never  su  nutch  wanted,  as  when 
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the  greater  part  of  that  noble  but  unfortunate  people  seem  ready 
to  rush  from  anarchical  Kberty  into  absolute  despotism.  The 
^ue  friends  of  the  Spaniards  8h4>uld,  abo,  be  thoroughly  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  iirst  link  of  that  chain  of  evils,  which  the  pi^ 
valent  feeling  of  the  countr^''  threatens  to  rivet  into  an  iaterminable 
circle. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  growth  of  the  Spanidh 
nation  from  the  time  of  Pelajo  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  were  necessarily  productive  of  the  sparit 
of  bigotry  and  religious  intolerance  which  still  forms  the  most  prO" 
minent  feature  of  that  people.  Such  spirit  is  the  inevitable  conse^ 
quence  of  conquest  achieved  in  the  name  of  heaven,  and  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  religious  feeling.  How,  then,  could  it  ^^ 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  Spaniards  who,  by  a  war  of  seven  oentuns^y 
recovered  their  own  country  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors— ^-tbe 
bitterest  foes  of  the  Christian  reli^on-^usurpers  who  justified  tbcnr 
violence  by  retorting  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Injidels  upon  the 
natives  i  A  contest  so  fierce  and  durable  must  have  inseparably 
connected,  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  every  idea  of  honooi; 
with  orthodoxy,  and  ail  that  is  dt^racefal  aiKl  odious,  with  dissent 
from  their  creed. 

A«  long  as  the  Moors  were  powerful,  their  military  prowess 
saved  titem  from  the  contempt  of  their  adversaries :  indeed,  a|» 
liailces  between  the  Christian  and  Moorish  kings,  though  alnnvfiq 
disreputable '  to  the  former,  -  are  frequent  in  the  early '  part  ^of 
Spanish  history.  The  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  conquet%4 
tx»wns  enjoyed,  at  that  period,  a  certain  degree  of  toleratioA, 
though  inferior  to  what  they  had  originally  granted  to  the  Cltrii" 
tians.  But  the  decline  of  the  Moorish  power  after  their  signjil 
defeat  at  the  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  1212,  allowed  full  scope  to  ^ 
proud  Seal  of  the  Castillians.  Whatever  traces  of  more  enlight- 
ened views,  and  liberal  sentiments  exist  in  the  annals  of  the  PyM- 
nean  Peninsula  belong  exclusively  to  Aragon,  whose  powerful' <aMd 
well  organised  aristocracy,  commercial  influericc,  and  maritimecM- 
nections,  gave  it  a  national  character;  bearing  no  slight  resemblaittie 
tb  that  which,  under  more  fortunate  circumstances,  became  the 
souh;e  of  our  liberties.  F 

When  the  last  of  the  Moorish  states  was  conquered  and  sueb^)6f 
tl>e  Mahometans  as  would  not  leave  the  land  of  their  birth  ^were 
\eit  at  ihe  mercy  of  the  victors,  the  ancient  spirit  of  martial  rivah*y 
was  completely  transformed  into  that  strange  mixture  of  hatr^i^, 
fear  and  contempt  which  turns  a  difference  of  creed  into  a  soucAe 
of  imaginary  pollution,  making  orthodoxy  the  principle  of  a  pre- 
tended superiority  of  nature,  which  distinguishes  the  nobler  froiii 
he  inferior  and  degenerate  castes.     Hitherto  the  Jews  alone  had 
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be«n  in  a  condition  vufHciently  abjiect  to  create  this  kiud  of  ablior- 
rence.  But  as  the  Moorish  slaves  beciame  mimerous,  and  neither 
Jews  nor  Mahometans  were  haiJowed  by  the  Christiiiii  ceremony 
of  baptism,  the  Spaniards  soon  made  no  distinction  between  them. 
The  notion  of  purity  of  biood,  which  had  taken  but  a  slight  lioid 
on  the  piiblic  mind  in  llie  early  ages  of  the  monarchy,  grew  into 
the  most  rooted  of  the  national  prejtidices.  The  appellalion  of 
honourahle  (hotirado)  to  which  the  purity  of  descent  entitles  a 
Spaniard,  even  in  the  hunibiest  condition  of  life,  and  which,  though 
usually  coupled  with  the  qualification  of  honesl  (hombre  de  bien), 
J9  reckoned  lar  above  this  prais.e,  created  a  species  of  gentry  among 
the  lower  classes.  Ti>e  poorest  peasant  grew  prouder  of  his 
genuine  and  unpolluted  Christian  blood  than  the  gi-andees  of  their 
pompous  titles.  Both  the  peasantry  and  the  middle  ranks  were, 
itl  fact,  the  more  attached  to  this  imaginary  distinction,  because 
the  highest  nobles  and  even  their  nionarcha,  allured  by  the  rich 
portions  of  some  beautiful  miscreants,  had  not  unfrequcntly  eD* 
tailed  on  their  posterity  the  Spanislj  reproach  of  having  some 
ainong  iheir  ancestors  who  stood  on  their  iega  for  haptism.* 

Ijet  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  allude  to  notions  and  opinions 
now  become  obsolete.  A  manuscript  pamphlet  has  been,  we  can- 
4iot  (ell  how  long,  circulated  in  Spain,  tracing  up  many  of  the 
grandet'-s  to  some  infidel  ancestor,  which,  from  the  di:<grace  this  is 
supposed  to  cast  upon  the  tirst  class  of  the  nation,  I>ear9  the  title 
of  the  Brand  of  Spain  (El  Tizon  de  Eapaiia).  The  attempt,  by 
these  means,  to  degrade  the  Spanish  nobility  tias  so  far  from  being 
considered  as  absurd  and  inefficient,  dial  both  the  government  and 
tl>€  Inquisition  cKerted  their  utmost  power  to  sujipress  the  work. 
During  A  long  intercourjie  with  Spaniards,  and  notwithstanding 
their  frequent  reference  to  the  matuiscript  in  question,  we  never 
ntet  with  more  than  one  copy ;  so  cautiously  was  it  kept,  and  fiuch 
wer«  the  exertions  employed  to  prevent  iis  circulation.  Honour 
aud  disi^race  are,  indeed,  the  creatures  of  opinion,  and  no  power 
4»n  earth  can  distribute  the  one  or  the  other  against  the  will  of  a 
national  majority.  The  most  outrageous  libirrai  of  the  present  day 
Would  fain  escape  the  discovery  of  any  mixed  blood  in  his  veins. 
The  cortes  of  Cadiz  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  such  of  the 
native  Spaniards  as  are  known  to  descend  from  A  fricans  or  Indians.^ 

•  Bautizado  en  pie,  means  a  p<?rson  wlio  Ivas  rocifWeri  adutt  baptwm.  It  is  applied, 
Mt  vrithbula  certiiin  nvtioii  of  (Jogradalinp,  eveii  U»  Prole»tBHl»,  wlm,  upon  t'lubracing 
Catholicism,  arc  generally)'  obliged  to  submit  to  ■  cuuditioiial  baptii>iu,  lest  that  which 
ff  ifliuiuisteretl  by  a  heretic  should  be  luvalidatcd  b>  sonic  irregularity  in  tlie  per- 
'fbtmancc. 

■f  Th't*  class  of  Spaniards  have  always  been  comprehended  in  l!ie  common  descrip- 
tion of  Mnia  Sangre  (bad  hbudj  upqu  the  same  principle  as  lire  Jews  and  the  Moon  j 
nilnely,  their  desct-nf  frf>tn  ancestors  who  were  not  Christian,  or  ivete  conrertfd'  at  a 
later  petitxl  liian  the  lirst  preaching  of  ChristiBnit^  < 
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The  original  Inquisition,  whose  powers  were  ooniided  to  the 
Dominicamt  for  the  destruction  of  the  Albigeiises  in  France,  attd. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  which  from  those  countries  pea^r;' 
trated  into  Castile  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurn,. 
foond  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  iboseof- the  country  perfecdy . 
identified  in  the  public  opinion  of  that  kingdom.  By  a  recipro;: 
city  of  ideas,  extremely  natural  in  a  rude  military  people,  the  retir 
gioaa  abhorrence,  which  national  animosity  had  directed  agaiiwt 
the  Moors,  involved  all  who,  like  them,  were  branded  as  enemiea 
of  Christianity.  The  distinction  between  a  heretic  and  a  Maho- 
metati  is  still  too  nice  for  most  Spaniards,  especially  of  the  interipr 
pA)vinces.  .The  church  condenlned  <them  both;  and  it  was  every 
faithful  Christian's  part  to  hold  tiiem  in  equal  detestation..  Xhi^ 
inquisitors  themselves  made  no  idiatinction  between  the.  reiapsixl 
Mahometan  convert,  the  Jew  who  secretly  practised  the.  cereqmr 
nies  of  the  law,  and  the  Christian  reformer,  who,  with  the  Go»|^ 
in  Mb' 4atid,  protested  against  the  innovations  of  the  church <> of- 
R6me.-*'<iAtl  \tere  bound< to  Uie  same  stake,  and  perished  by ftb* 
same  fit«i<i  Their  names  were  crowded  together  in  the  public  in-, 
seription^' which  carried  the  memory  of  the  sufferers  with  ahanie-tO>; 

!ioMerity.  Their  diildren  and  their  children's  children  weretav 
ndiserimimitely  thrown  into  a  d^raded  cast,  which  could  .^pfnrei^ 
Hicbver  from  infamy.*  Religious  zeal  had  never  possessed iHief^. 
fiOfw  like  these.-  The  importance  M-faich  persecution  gives  it3  viqh 
timsr  iMd  often  defeated  it»  efforts;  end  the  honour  which  6rm  enr 
daradw  eiciorts  for  all  martyrs  blunted  the  keenness  of  the  tortui|ea 
and  baffled  the  cruelty  of  the  zealot.  Not  so  with  the  Inquiaitios 
df  Spain.  Her  censures  liad,  at  once,  the  power  to  class  t\m 
learned  and  sincere  Chnstian,  who  loved  the  Gospel  in  its  oci^nl 
p«rity,  under  the  same  predicament  as  the  Mooranditke  Jew-vMMP' 
Infected  it;  and  to  devote  him  to  the  execraloon  and  contempf^iioyf 
bis  conntry.  Where  is  then  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  -the  ard^ 
love  of  truth,  that  conld  induce  a  Castillidn,  possesaed  of  a  bright 
ifAieritance  of  honour  purchased  by  the  blood  of  his.^icestonsiAfi 
unceasing  warfare  against  the  Saracens^  to  swerve  from  ithe  reli^KHi 
for  which  those  ancestors  had  bled,  and  ^kthereby  with  kus-wholft 
p69teri^  among  the  remnants  of  -those  -execrated  -  roiaere^^^i 
Wfciere  shall  we  find  that  detestatioaiof  error,  that  intellecttial  ahm^ 
ticy;  which,  soaring  above  the  Roman  heroin^  shell  not  be  indiMed 
t6  prostitute  itself  to  the  ravieher^  rather  than  be  found  miwdered 
on  the  same  couch  with  a  slave  f 

■- , ._ ^u.^^ 

*  To  itrengthen  the  coapliiig  of  disgrace  with  disseut  from  the  cbutch,  or,  inore,p;^ 
b«lfly,  «9.a  GoiuequenoQ  of  its  «iT,ii>tpnct%  unnatural  qrinics  were  jjiade  cognizable  by 
tljelnqvisitioa,  aod  such  u  were  coavicted  appeared  in  t&e  autot-da-fi  witb  Jews,  Hi- 
iioffletans  and  heretics.  ,  '■ 
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So  strong^,  however,  was  the  impulse  which  the  human  mind  re- 
ceived throughout  Europe,  in  (he  beginnitig  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  the  increased  terrors  of  the  infiuiaition,  iheii  reorganized 
into  the  most  ingeninus  atid  eflicieiit  system  of  persecution  ever 
devised  by  man,  could  not  prevent  its  being  felt  in  Spain.  An 
account  of  the  bold  but  ill- fated  attempt  of  some  learned  and  pious 
Spaniards  to  rescue  the  Peninsula  from  the  religious  thraldom  to 
which  she  owes  her  subsequent  degradation  and  present  niisfor- 
tunes,  will,  we  trust,  be  foiuid  not  uninteresting  in  this  place. 

The  dawn  of  real  knowledge,  which,  upon  t\w  revival  of  litera- 
ture, penetrated  into  Spain,  though  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
glorious  day  which  broke  out  in  Italy,  gave  still  an  early  and  fair 
promise  of  increase.  The  light,  however,  was  no  sooner  perceived, 
limn  the  powerful  body  of  men,  whose  exclusive  possession  of  the 
honours  and  inHuence  of  learning  was  founded  on  the  su|>er8tiliotis 
ignorance  of  the  people,  directed  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tion against  the  threatening  progress  of  (he  human  mind  in  their 
cOUntrj'.  The  nuiltiplicalion  of  books,  by  means  of  the  press,  in- 
creased their  vigilance  agsiinst  these  mortal  enemies  of  priestly  re- 
pos«f.  The  destruction  of  literary  works  had  begun  some  time 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  illiterate  Spaniards  looked 
with  peculiar  pktisure  on  the  repeated  burnings  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  manuscripis,  the  languages  of  two  detested  uaijops,  while 
the  cfergy  rejoiced  in  the  extirpation  of  such  works,  Greek,  Latin^ 
or  C^slillian,  as  implied  the  existence  of  any  real  i^cience  besides 
school  divinity.  The  librjiry  of  Henry  of  Aragon,  Marquis  of 
Villenti,  a  no!)leman  connected  with  the  reignitug  fiinriJy,  was  burnt 
in  1 434,  as  containing  the  sources  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
exposed  its  owner  to  the  impniatinn  of  magic.  In  141)0,  many 
llv^usands  of  Hebrew  bibles,  and  no  less  a  number  of  books  of  the 
Same  sort  as  perished  in  the  ihnnos  on  the  deadi  of  Villena,  were 
destroyed  under  a  similar  charge  of  necromancy.  Thus  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  the  aspiring  minds  who,  impelled  by  the 
improving  spirit  of  the  limes,  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  (he 
discovery  of  truth,  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  established  systeuis, 
increased  daily  with  the  fears  of  the  church.  The  activity  of  the 
native  genius  could  not,  however,  be  completely  restrained.  The 
sttidy  of  the  learned  languages  became  the  favourite  pursuit  of  some 
cmifi*t«nt  men  among  the  clergy.  Cardinal  Ximenez,  lidlu  suspect- 
ing the' consequences,  declared  himself  the  patron  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, and  had  tiie  honour  of  publishing  (he  first  Polyglot  Bible. 
But  the  search  nf  the  scriptures  in  (he  original  tongues  did  not  fail 
to  raise  the  same  doubts  among  the  Spaniards  which  it  had  pro- 
duced among  the  learned  of  other  countries;  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Reformation  were  actually,  though  sparingly,  lodged  in  the  bosom 
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of  Spai^,  by  juebiis>nulogous  to  those  nvbick  prepared  the  abunduit 
harvest  reaped  so^n  after  in  the  north  of  £urope. 

There  u  something  so  singular  in  the  events,  which  brought  these 
seeds  into  activity,  that,  had  the  attempt  been  successful,  the  Spanish 
Protestants  might  have  boasted  Qf  an  aiaiost  miraculous  interference 
in  the  establishment  of  their  church.. 

Although,  from  a  Papal  bull  of  the  year  t526,  authorizing  the 
superiors  of  the  Franciscan  friars  to  absolve  privately  such  mem- 
bers of  their  order  as  should  accuse  themselves  of  heresy,  Llorente 
conjectures  that  Protestant  principles  bad  been  embraced  amfHig 
the  Mendicants,  the  historical  facts  which  that  industrious  writer 
has  coUecjted  in  his  most  valuable,  but  ill  digested  history  of  4ke 
Inquisition,  fully  convince  us,  that  the  German  reformation  made 
its  first  active  and  sincere  proselytes  at  SeviHe.  Hie  ongiiial, 
and  chief  promoter  of  this  mental  emancipation,  %ra8  neither  aiuiiui 
of  learning,  nor  a  member  of  tile  clergy. 

Rodrigo  de  Val^r,*  a  native  of  Lebrixa,  an  ancient  town  »btmt 
thirty  miles  from  Seville,  had  spent  his  youth  in  the  idle  and  'dis- 
sipated matmer  which  has  long  prevailed  among  the  Spanish 
gentry.  A  sjight  knowledge  of  Latin  was  the  only  ben^  4ie 
derived  from  his  egrly  instructors ;  the  love  of  horses,  dressrimd 
wortien  engrossed  his  u^ole  ^ind,  as  soon  as  he  was  free  fMm 
their  authority.'  Seville,  then  at  the  Jieight  of  its  splendofir, 4vas 
his,  favoilriie  residence,  and. he  shone  there' among  the  yomtg  oteu 
of  family  aqd  wealth  for  his  gallantry,  and  decidetl  proaiiaencifr'ip 
the  ranks  of  fashion.  Val^r  was,  however,  suddenly  mi88ed>i^the 
gay  scenes  which  he  used  formerly  to  enliven ;  yet  his  fortune 'had 
received  no  check,  and  his  health  was  not  known  to  be  impaired. 
A  strange  change  had  been  effected  in  his  mind ;  the  gay  ind 
volatile  Val6r  was  now  confined  the  whole  day  to  his  foom'with  a 
Latin  Bible,  the  only  version  allowed  in  Spain.  Had  bi  «iMx- 
pectedly  taken  a  religious  turn,  and  abandoned  the  aUurii^M'alks 
pf  pleasure  for  the  church  and  the  confessioual,- suc4i  reviikieiis 
pf  feeling  are  too  common  amohg  the  Spaniards  to  have  raised 
a  general  surprise.  But  dijs  absolute  retirement,  this  oegiect  of 
dev6tional  works,  and  pious  practices,  for  a  bo<^  which  even- pro^ 
fessioual  divines  seldom  took  the  troubte  to  examine,  had  Mwe- 
thing  peculiar,  and  not  easily  accounted  for.  After  eoiHi(Ht)iig>fpr 
several  mouths  iiihis  scriptural  studies,  Vaij^  was obeenwdito -court 
the  JTciendship  of  the  clergy;    One  of  the  n»o8t  eminent  of  those 


;  *  So  he  19  called  by  Cypriuw  de  Valeni,  a  SeviUlaq  print,  wbd  ied  froiii.thA.pw-. 
Mention  which  we  shall  presenll^^  deicribe,  Jhe  Spanish  v/oik  on  the  Pope  fyii  ih£  jUau, 
whiah,  wi^uMit  a  name,  he  pnUisbed  in  London,  in  1588,  now  lies  before  as. '  Llorente 
calls  the  SpaniA  apoitleof  th^  Reformation,  Valero;  we  prefer  the  authority  of  his  an- 
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for  leafDiogand  exeiuplury  cpn^iict,  was  Doctor  JuIji)  Gil  or  EgU 
dius,  canon  /naghlial  (pTnachw)  uf  llie  cathedral  of  Seville,  a  dig- 
uity  whiclt,  thuugh  usually  ubtuined  by  a  public  trial,  Egidius  had  I 
.received,  witijout  this  previous  step,  by  tlie  unaniuioua  nominatiun 
of  the  arclibi^hup  and  chapter,  as  u  t*2slinmny  cif  siiperiurity  above 
his  contemporaries.  The  learned  canon  had,  liitliprto,  been  nigre 
admired  as  u  profound  theulugiaii,  llian  as  a  ptn^er^^I  orator;  but,, 
since  his  intimacy  with  Va.ler,  his  preaching  had  assumed  a  diiferent ' 
character.  luiitcad  of  vapid  di^serlutions,  Lis  sermons  were  th^l 
earnest  and  powerful  uddres^^es  of  liis  feelings  und  conviction  to  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  his  audience.  Egidiiis  became  the 
most  popular  pieacher  at  SeviHe. 
,„^  No  oUnoxiuuij  doctrines  liad  hitheitu  been  broached  by  the  pious 
ifiuipn.  'riuM  the  chauge,  which  Imd  jrained  liin>  ^ucli  extraordinary 
.popularity,  waa  llie  work  of  Vul^r,  could  nut  even  be  i>u>|*ected 
by  those  who  were  w ell  aware  of  the  inuntuse  distance,  al  vvVch 
the  layman  waa  placed  from  hi^  friend's  learaiug  and  talents. 
i>wh  was,  nevcrlhelesfi,  U)e  fact.  Val^r  had,  during  hh  rctireit^cnt, 
J«iirnt  by  heart  a  great  part  of  the  scriptures^  and  dravvii  from  that 
source,  a  system  of  divinity,  which  seems  to  have  agreeo,  in  the 
main,  with  that  of  the  iivtrtheni  reformers.  Whether  a  stmple 
report  of  Luther's  opiuioui^,  and  of  his  appealing  to  the  licripliires 
,iiu>  the  only  source  of  religious  tiutli,  had  giveu  the  same  direcMon 
^  tjie  iiK[uiries  of  the  Spaniard  ;  or  whether,  in  the  slate  of  map's 
..jvindjj  al  that  period,  aud,  from  the  prominence  of  the  abuses 
,|)vbich  tixed  the  attention  of  the  inquisitive,  similar  jnferencev 
,0ffered  themsetve*  to  all  who  intpaitially  consulted  the  scriptures, 
.H'«  shall  not  take  upon  ourselveii  to  decide.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that 
Yaler  required  uo  other  guide  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  church 
41,  Sevili^,   which  was  found   to  be  Luiherau  in    ii$  principal 

4I1.  ,Np  slighter  impulse  tha»  that  of  an  ardent  love  of  religlou* 
,4rvilh  would  have  been  sutHcieiit  to  engage  any  man  in  the  de- 
.•perate  undertaLing  of  propagating  Protectant  doctrines,  under  the 
watchful  eve  of  the  luqnisilion  ;  now  doubly  alert  from  the 
aiiimosity  which  their  sovereign  Charles  V  was  showing  against 
Uie  Ivutherans  in  Germany.  But  no  danger  coutd  appal  the 
«lUthusiai!ftic  Valer.  Kegardtess  of  his  personal  safety,  or,  what  is 
>^ttll  dearer  to  a  muu  vtlio  has  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  fellows, 
bil  character  for  judgment  and  sanity  of  intellect,  he  appeared 
at  the  moat  frequented  places,  addressing  all  that  would  stop  to 
hear  him,  upon  the  necessity  of  studying  the  scriptures,  aud  making 
them  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  The  suspicions  of  de- 
rangement, which  had  been  afloat  since  llie  period  of  his  retirement, 
were  now  fully  confirmed,  and  saved  ValAr,  for  a  time,  from  the 
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hands  of  Uic  LiquleituHi.  This  liuinane  construction  of  the  Holjpl 
Tribunal  was  not  likuly  to  be  of  Jong  continuance;  nnd  the  la^l 
]>roachcr  \va8  soun  conliiiod  to  u  solitarv  prisou.  His  friend  Egi^f 
diu9,  whose  orthodoxy  jeniuined  tiii8us[ii;cted,  apf>eared  befor^j 
tlie  judges  as  Valor's  coinisel ;  a  dangerous  act  of  friendship,  con-i^ 
sidiring  ihu  vehement  ztal  which  aclnutcd  (lie  prisoner.  But  that] 
zeal  ftmtid  full  emplojineiit  against  tlie  Inquisitors,  whom  he  chargt 
with  ignorance  and  blindn«5s>  without  the  lea^t  attempt  at  concealing'' 
or  disguising  his  principles.  Twice  was  Vaier  imprisoned,  and^ 
made  to  stand  a  trial.  The  first  time  he  forfeited  his  fortune,  Uic 
second  his  liberty,  for  life.  Agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  tribnnal^ 
whicli  make  public  disgrace  one  of  its  most  powerful  weapons,! 
Valer  was  conducted  every  Sunday,  dressed  in  a  san  ben i to;  or  cc 
of  infamy,  to  the  collegiate  church  of  t:ian  Salvador  to  attend  higl 
mass,  and  bear  a  sermon,  which  he  often  interrupted  by  contradict 
ing  the  preacher.  Under  a  stroi>g  doubt  whether  he  was  neall^J 
a  maduian,  or  courted  this  suspicion  as  a  means  to  escape' th4 
punishment  of  tire,  the  inquisitors  came  to  the  iinal  determinatioiif 
of  cotifimng  iiim  in  a  convent  near  the  mimtli  of  the  GuadalquiTfi* 
whert^,  deprived  of  all  communication  irith  the  rest  of  the  \x 
he  died  about  the  age  of  fifty.  ■     •-• 

The  final  senteirce  against  V';)icr,  which  was  passed  in  1a40,  di< 
not  dnnip  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  however  cautions  it  might  make 
them  pi  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines.  Egidius  liv^d  in  hi 
of  g^at  intimacy  wiUi  Constauline  Perez  <le  la  Fuente  and  Dodtor 
Vjjj-gas,  two  very  learned  and  exemplary  priests,  his  early  friends  at 
the  university  of  Aicalii  de  Henares.  Many  accessions  had  beei 
made  to  this  knot  of  friends  by  llie  intervention  of  Val^,  whOi;e^ 
proselytetj  iq  different  parts  of  the  town  soon  became  known 
each  other.  By  the  conversion  to  protestantism  of  Doctor  Ariasyi 
n  Hierouymitc,  the  risittg  church  began  to  feel  strong  it)  tiu 
number  of  her  learned  ujenibers.  Arias,  in  spite  of  his  natural^' 
fears,  which,  during  the  subsequent  persecution,  betrayed  him' into 
the  most  odious  duplicity,  disclosed  his  new  views  in  religion  ton 
one  o(  die  members  of  his  convent.*  This  man,  who,  in  ardency 
and  openness  of  character,  was  die  very  reverse  of  Arias,  addressee 
himself  successfully  to  his  companions,  till  the  whole  cunimuuityyl 
including  the  prior,  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  i^formattont 
The  concealed  protestanls,  being  mostly  divhies  of  g real  eminence^ 
and  highly  respected  by  the  people,  both  for  the  dignilied  situation^ 
which  some  held  in  Uie  church,  and  llie  character  of  superior'' 
virtue,  (o  which  many  among  ihem  were  entitled,  enjoyed  a  power- 
ful and  extensive  influence  in  the  town,  especially  Uirouwh   the  J 


♦  The  convent  h  ♦rithln  two  mile*  frtm  Seville.    It  is  callcil  San  Uidfo  del  Campo. 
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c6nfcsstoiiftl.  That  tliis  influence' mnst  liaTe  been  greatly  restrained 
by  approheiisions  of  danger  will  be  readily  conceived;  yet  the 
spate  of  about  ten  years  was  aiifficieiit  for  the  foundation  of  two 
protestant  churches,  one  at  Seville,  aiiollier  nt  Valiadolid,  whose 
members,  under  the  direction  of  appointed  ininisterSj  implored  the 
blessing  of  heaven  on  the  religious  \vor1«,  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged at  the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives. 

At  the  head  of  the  protestnnt  church  of  Seville  was  Doctor 
Egidius,  its  founder.  It  embraced  more  than  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers at  the  time  of  its  extirpation.  The  house  of  Isabel  de  Vaens, 
aiiady  of  illustrious  birth,  was  used  as  a  place  of  worsliip. 

'iThe  church  of  Valiadolid  hud  sprung,  it  appears,  froni  the  same 
root  as  tliat  of  Seville.  Doctor  AugUstin  Cazatia,  canon  of  Sala- 
ulanca,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  and'  preachers,  had  been  educated 
ftl  -Aical^,  when  Egidids,  'Ferez  de  la  Fitente,  and  Vargas,  the 
S^itillian  leaders,  were  at  that  imiversity.  The  simullaneo(t«  rise  of 
lh6' two  churdies  would  ju'itify  the  supposition  ihat  Egiriins  acted 
ill  coitcert  with  Cazaila,  who,  liaving  attended  the  Emperor  to  Ger- 
many, prob-ably  imbibed  the  iirst  favourable  notions  of  the  refor- 
rriation  in  that  country.  But  the  religions  connection  of  the  ptt^- 
testants  in  the  two  capitals  of  old  Castile  and  Andalusia  is  proved 
by  tthfrfaet  that  the  Urst  use  which  Egidius  made  of  liberty,  aft^r  a 
loflg  imprisonment  on  susjncion  of  heresy,  w  as  to  visit  his  finend 
CazalJa.  Numerous  females,  many  of  whom  were  ladits  of 
4]\i»lity,  had  embraced  the  Lulheran  faith  at  Valiadolid.  Tlie 
meetings  %vere  held  in  the  house  of  Jjeonor  de  Vibero,  Cazalla's 
mother.* 

•  Tfee  history  of  religious  zeal  can  hardly  present  an  instance  of 
ni«r© 'heroic  devotion,  or  greater  disregard  of  danger  than  ap- 
pears'in  the  Spanish  protestnnts.  The  fierce  spirit  of  persecu- 
tiofV  which  the  nation  had  imbibed  dnriitg  the  struggle  with  the 
Miaors, M'asinow  directed  againl  the  German  Lutherans;  those  new 
eoMnies  ofthe  failh^  who,  in  the  conception  of  the  Spaniards,  had 
been  marshalled  by  the  power  of  darkness  to  take  up  the  interests 
of  iaa  kingdom,  just  where  the  final  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Maho- 
metans'had  left  them.  The  Emperor  CharlevS  V,  had  employed, 
for  some  years,  the  whole  strength  of  his  extensive  dominions  to 
oppoBethe  reformation  in  Germjlny.  The  Spaniards,  by  shedding 
their  blood  in  that  cause,  had  taken  a  double  interest  against  it. 
Honour  was  thus  engaged,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deliver  up  into  the 
hands  of  justice  all  sucli  as  might  be  found  contriving  to  spread 
heresy  in  the  most  orthodox  of  Christian  countries;  while  the  mer- 

*  The  Spaiibli  womci)  du  iiol  tnkc  I  lie  namt^  uf  llicir  liutbunds.  Evcji  the  cliildriMi 
of  tilt-  same-  parents  nicd,  not  lunj;  tiiictif  to  tteat  dilTercut  suraaiucB,  taken  frum  other 
branclhe»  oi  the  family. 
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ceiiarjr  feelingk  uf  ilie  iuw«r  etusii,  on  the  oilier,  urgeti  tli«n)  ta  U^ 
piTfoniiauce  of  a  lucrative  Huly,  which  «utitlt'(i  the  iiiiunii^r  lu,« 
share  in  the  xpoii  ul'  Gtnt's  uiicinicii.  J^t'ltciiuti  was  uiiavui(iul>le  aitd 
ccHihi  TiDt  bul  be  lorcsceii. 

Egtdiiiii  \Mis  ihe  iiikt  li>  iwW  ijiul«r  a  fttroiig  kuspicion  of  heret 
wbJcii,  !i  iV'w  years  afterwards,  would  have  cost  biiii  his  life  at  the 
stake.  He  was  caiitiiuil  in  the  solitary  pr4!>ou»  ot  the  JiM|uti>itiuu. 
HiK  trial  vvujt  cuufhicted  with  tite  isluw  and  peiAerst:  adroitness 
Nvbich  bfluiigs  to  lite  Holy  Tribunul.  It  \va»  embjltertd  by  the 
aniiiiysilyof  Peter  Diaz,  ouc  of  the  iiK|uisitor3,  who,  to  obviate  the 
iiiiputation  uf  partiality  tu  an  uUi  Irieiid,  whose  opitiiunii  he  hud,  at 
one  time,  etitbraced,  sva»  tiuvv  epger  to  evince  iitkconkuiuu  ardour  in 
tlie  defeuce  uf  orthudoxy.  Arius,  the  llierouyiuite  proteslaui^H 
whom  Egidius  appointed  his  advocate,  basely  b«^trayed  hi.s  cheii^^l 
for  fenr  of  raising  huspVi:ii>iis  against  himself.  Yet  tlie  prisoner 
could  uot  be  conKicle<l  of  clear  and  pn^iiive  lu-rcc>y-  He  Mtm 
senteuced  to  three  years  confinement,  und  coittpeiled  to  iiiake<a 
public  profession  of  the  Roniibh  fuilh.  It  uus  at  the  eod  of  lUi:s 
long  iiuprisotnnent  tiiat  he  hastetwd  to  visit  the  Lutlieiansof  Valla- 
dolid.  Oil  his  return  to  Seville,  in  I  jiJ(),  death  snatclved  him  from 
the  general  persamuon  which  wnb  then  unpeinling.  Ilud  iiu  lived, 
longer,  lie  would  have  expired  in  Uie  flumes,  to  which  hisboli 
M'ere  comtnitted  in  t56().  i 

E^idius's  trial  hud  led  to  diBcoveries,  which,  beinf  aftef«l  i 
followed  up,  put  the  government  in  possession  of  the  extenaiva  pli 
of  the  Spanish  proteHtunts  for  die  overthrow  of  Papal  despolMll. 
Subsequent  events  continiietl  the  reports  of  the  iiifortnerB.  Cussio- 
dorusde  Reyna,  John  Perez  de  Pineda,  and  Cvprian  de  Valeru,  all 
priests,  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Seville^  had  ded  out  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  publisiied  Spanish  traneilalicjiiii  (if  the  scriptures,.  «im1 
other  wMka  of  avowed  protestant  tendency.  Julian  Uermnilez 
left  Seville,  pretending  commercial  specnlalionb,  but,  in  realMy,.4o 
promote  the  difVueion  of  ihe  reformed  doctnneu  by  the  inlroductiop 
of  book.a.  On  Uisi  return  he  was  seized,  tortured  and  convicted  of 
having  smuggled  a  great  number  of  works,  concealed  in  double 
casks,  hoKlitig  a  sinull  poilion  of  French  wine  between  ui  outeti  aiul 
an  inner  range  uf  slaves,  i         ,•  i 

But  what  appears  to  have,  at  once,  discluscd  tlm  eKleiiti^fiillie 
rising  sect,  was  the  declaration  of  an  uufurlnnaie  feiuttle^  •kho, 
though  ;i  Hiust  zealous  partiitan  of  the  refurmalion,  fkvas  doomed  io 
be  the  involuntary  cause  uf  iis  utter  desirnction  ni  Spain.  Maria 
Gomez  wau  a  vridow  who  lived,  a»  housekeeper,  willi  Doctor 
Zafra,  vicar  of  the  paiit>h  of  St.  Vincent,  at  Seville.  Atiet  Que 
death  of  Egidiiis,  Zafra  was  among  the  chief  leaders  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  Maria,  the  most  constant  aLlcudatll  at  the  secret  gieet- 
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inga  where  ber  master  ofiiciuted.     Wliedier  ilie  effort  which  the 

abjuration  of  early  religious  principles  hud  cosl  her,  was  such  as  tp 
impair  licr  healtli,  or  ihe  Fear  of  flelection  had  dwelt  too  long  and 
painfully  uit  her  nisiul,  the  poor  womjii  hecunie  dcraiigud,  and  it 
M'ds  necessary  to  conline  her.  In  this  slate  she  eluded  llie  vigilance 
of  her  keepers,  ran  straight  to  tlie  Inquisition,  and  made  a  complete 
.disclosure  of  what  she  knew.  The  derangentenl  of  the  witness  was 
«o  evident,  that  Zafra  wunid  not  confirm  her  aecunnt  by  a  flight, 
which  must  have  proved  destructive  to  his  friends.  But  the  inqui- 
8ilor8,  who  strictly  keep  the  ride  of  considering  every  accu^jatioii  as 
true,  though  tlie  most  absurd  in  appearance,  allowed  the  alarm  of 
tlie  proiestants  to  subside,  and  prepared  lliemiielves,  with  the 
assistance  of  guvt;rnnient,  to  strike  u  liual  and  decisive  blow  on  a 
.party  whose  strengtij  they  begau  to  fear. 

J  'MVe  possess  no  direct  information  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  proteslantii  at  ValladoUd.  But,  as  the 
■leaders  of  both  churches  were  united  in  sentiments  and  designs,  it 
i»  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  accusations  v^hich  betrayed  the  Anda- 
.liisian  LutherauH  would  implicate  those  of  Castile.     So  thoroughly 

•  did  the  inquisitors  trace  the  religious  conspiracy  to  its  last  raimfi- 
icatioDs,  that  iij'tecn  years  were  employed  in  the  minor  proaecutioos 

•  nvhicb  originated  in  the  two  capital  towns.  n'  ,<  r^uul 

When  the  Inquisition  had,  with  the  usual  secrecy,  prepared  for 
tliei>low  which  was  to  root  out  at  once  the  growing  seeds  of  the 
reformation,  the  Catholics  of  Spain  heard,  with  au  awful  joy,  tliat 
not  only  the  prisons  of  the  tribunal  were  crowded  with  Lutlicvans, 
but  convents  and  private  houses  had  been  couveited  into  gaols,  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  their  heretical  countrymen.  Few  of  the  accused 
bad  been  ab!e  to  escape  from  the  approaching  storm.  Zafra  hini- 
.self,  who  had  most  reason  to  dread  the  consf'qucnccs  of  the  dis- 
floaure  made  by  his  servant,  delayed  his  llight  tniiil  he  was  taken  ; 
yet  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  break  out  of  prison  and  escape  his 
.pursuers.  Six  monks  of  the  Hierouyniite  convent  near  Seville, 
jRnd  the  prior  of  a  similar  religious  house  at  Ecija,  had  quitted  ihc 
kiugdum  in  time:  but  one  or  two  being  discovered  in  i'landers, 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England,  the  Spauisli  authoritit^is 
;Beized  them  and  had  them  sent  back  to  Spain,  where  they  neither 
^expected  nor  foiutd  mercy. 

The  Lullterans  of  V'allodolid  being  secured  by  a  similar  and 
simultaneous  proceeding  of  the  local  tribunal,  Philip  If.,  who  had 
jately  ascended  the  throne,  with  a  resolution  to  deter  bis  sub- 
jects from  any  attempt  to  reform  the  church,  applied  for  a  papal 
bull  authorizing  the  inquisitors  to  deliver  up  for  execution  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  heretical  opinions,  without  the  benefit  of  leoatitu- 
lion,  which  all  might  take,  before  that  period. 

The 
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? speedier  cKM^'lthan'  iiMih^'feythd  unS^rfng"ii8e' oFthfe  faAV'fH* 
Und  inq[utdtor,"Va!di«,"ddlt^«M  hi^'^t»tere  to  OaWaj  WsHrij^W 
alenciaytt-fibfWa))-  to  jpteiii!*'  h\  ihc  ikp^hSichifng  adtlM-Aa-fS''^ 
SevHIe,  and  ^v^  af'sithilsfr  fcdtnniMktbH  'td'Gon%^z,  bislH^'^'tif 
Tarai^ntf;  that  h«  Vm^t'prfalc^  to  Vallbddid'fdr  the  sMie  pe^ 
pose:  The^'wWiej'iii  fteV,"  thetvfb  toivm  M^ereihe  Tnaitr'diffjilAy 
dfinqtiisritoHal  hwrot^  N^^fHteVfAnl ;  'but  LIbrente  infonns  us  thM 
aU  the  iiK|a?!sitiotts-6f"th«<ititigdbki  celebrated  smaller  jfutmf  ftir 
the  extermination  of  pt^tesfiMi^.i    t'  •  "  ' 

An  ^uto  da  Fe  has  always  been  considered  in  Spain  a»  % 
trinmph  of  trite  ehristianiiy,''i**i^iV  tf'*h*  ^^^  df  tfw?  siiflffefers 
rtivy  no^f  a^d  then' litd^  it't^i',  flici'i^e^i-f;  rdj6idfi^  ki  ^/t<fMfllme 
victory  of' the  ehul-ch,  forgfeW  thf'^^tts  \\*hlch  birtd  if'ttt'thfe  ^^ 
tiBw;  "WerrcetlJe  tiUStemVif'  perfbrtiing  tfteSe  exWWtioh^'MHWe 
g#eAte*'#B9!l*als,"rtia"SreW)bifti^''Wrtf  Sovet^i^,  Ot"any  rfieA^bW?^ 
oPM8'ftwMy/Whh*<sb»<fHib  btfrif?i<^'<if  Obd^  ^eWie»;"'On-'Wt 
p¥^eht  O^t^MloHi'  tHe  i^^vAsJCksW^of  V^llddBlid'hid  the*  id^iitiiff^f 
of  Ithdf'  bf**re«"df  8e*lllrf;''4i  »Mie'  bpjibi^trftfftv'  W  ffefelin^^Wfe 
^»eb*Af  rbyahy  *^itha  ttkirtlJJhtf'^oW  Wthef^'CithoHc  5?^l.  -^RW 
^t**ce  «f  Awnriasj'DonCaHbsi'Jth^  Mrteefi'>eafs^Of'»gef/'aM# 
htt'afuttt  rfane  of  At«tm,  aUHed  8^Hdauf"t(^*the''fii'it*  vAnw.^f^lt 
would  be  difldciilt  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  p resident- '^(hsM 
tlM Jniari"Vrtro  l^*M  Ihe  firfet^"dekt  flft-thedthef  :iii-it  "waSotfr Ma(%*s 
httblbaridji-.-Philip'I'I.*!^  ■  "•'  ■'■'  '"  -  ■'  •'^'■■"  ••  '■-»•■  *mi-«)t 
'  vlOll  tH«'«IW  May,  1!>59}Vi*idh'VrW^  TrinUy'Strtrtfiy,  lli6''jWiri<4i. 
pal  square  of  Valladolid  presented  one  of  the  most  spk^itf*faii' 
sdttiblie»'^ii«b  SpRit¥,''tb^  at  tbehei^t'of  it^'gkiryj  'M>^s'«ibl^  to 
di4play.''^he  prhwe  dt' A«ti\rm,  ihe  kihg'i'bWn  sistef,  the'*grttti-f 
dees  and  ladies  of  their  suite,  and  all  the  liobility 'Arti}  g^Ht^"bf 
that  anciew cstpital  audits  district,  fiflerf  up  thte  se£lts'>\Mhit«H(*Ur- 
rdonctedthe  square"in  the  fatm  of  att  amphitheatre,  i  In  th^'M%!ii- 
of  the  sqodre  an  extensivie?  platfWrm  Mv«8' Wised,  on  \Vhiiih'*h«^ilfl^ 
qHMttori  iwere  se^' seated  utider  » tanopy,  fticitig  art  '&kai'-<i8(ii^ 
mounted  by  a  crutifi:t,  and  bearings  tlie '  candlestieks  (iml'sacfrM 
wpssel*  which  ate  required- tit  the  celebtation  of  mas^;  <^N«w|i9»^ 
tWahirr  stood  d  pulpitf  on  which  tiie  appointed  preach e^-1*'«rst©' 
address  the  convicts,  and  from  wfoence^'aVtlM'  «otw:li^ioff  >df  ^kf» 
act;  tli«i^  respective  ^emences  -wem  to  ibe>tit»d«  poMw  by-fh^n^fc/e- 
tary  of  ihfe  tribunal.     "      ■         '■>•.,.(' ^nii  r.-    ■<\i>-i   ^i.friw  ^mu 

•      I  '■■  '■■■     •    ■     -    '■■■■!'■  >■     1'-    1''     ^■■iii;r      ..IDA       wit 1 1     i.'imnnh. 

'*»  ftrsconimortly  bftlieY«id  tha^tHi'^tiMbAs'^ibfcVlice  be*JW>fttf»gJW^  *i5*aHffft 

tbfehawd*  of  thf.9iirU,pi^(iUtcafff  ^,  the  /Q^ffflf,  ti^&Joi^p^.J^y•ffe  ^  fppdmf^tjiii 
sentences,  wliicb  is  properly  (be  Auto  da  Fe;  and  theuceconductM  to  the  pile  erected 
out  of  thi  town.      ^   ^  ^  r.r.,  trtrno^  vT"',    tvTip,,,  „. ,  :,i,irrt„  ^^^.y 

Fourteen 


-  JPourteei)  persons,  men  aud  wpiaen,  all  dooraetj  to  die  hy  fire, 
forpied  a  group  in  ihe  centre  of  the  scaffold.  Sixteen  others, 
condemned  to  infaray,  couiiscatioii  iuul  perpetual  itiiprisoiiment,^ 
stood  hy  their — we  would  ssiy,  more  fortunate — compauions.  TliQ 
costume  of  ihejse  two  groups  differed  but  liule  iu  appearance. 
AH  wore  the  coat  of  infamy^  called  3an  beaito— a  long  slip  of 
cloth,  widi  an  opening  for  the  head,  hunging  looae  before  and  be- 
hind. A  high  pointed  cap  of  coarse  paper  was  the  only  covering 
on  the  head  of  the  pri&oners.  Tiie  inipi^niteut  were  disUugui-«hed 
by  ibe  figures  of  dames  and  devib  on  these  two  parts  of  their 
dress.  ,        .  .     , 

,Jsfe?r  relatives — the  soijs.anddii«ghters,  of  a. wealtby  citizen^ 
qiHAi^fied  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  «^oudeinned  group.  They  stood 
u«ar  the  Hgure  of  a  female  pkced  upau  a  deal  box.  It  wag  the 
e&gy  of  Leonor  de  V'ibero,  their  mother,  whose  bones  were  con- 
tained in  ihe  box,  to  be  con^iumed  in  the  same  iire  with  her  chiU 
dr^i,  Augustin  Ca^uJJci,  wliont  we  have  formerly  mentioned, 
was  die  eldest,  His  dislocated  limbs  bore  iitrntig  marks  of  the 
rttpk.  Pain  uud  the  love  of  life  bad  ntude  him  recant  his  opi- 
nipps.  He  bad  been  deluded  with  the  hopev  of  inorcy  till  the 
dajj  before: execution.  Yet  tlie  barbarity  of  his  tyrants  yiaa  not 
stifficient  to  reanimate  his  courage.  The  unfortunate  man  was  re* 
p^.Mlant.    ...,_  .     ,,  _     .    ,     .  ,  1,,.  ■,>  •.    I 

J}J<)t  so  his  brother  Franqis  dei  Vibero,  a  country  vj«flrni  The 
torture  had  once  made  him  yield;  but  finding  that  he  ^»'a5f  to  die, 
he  loudly  proclaimed  his  proLestant  principles,  and  eKpired'Qajndy 
in  the  ilames.  ,<i:i>|  >  ir.«i 

Their  sister,  Beatrice  de  Vibcro,  was  involved  in  the  same  fatet 
O^t,  of  regard  to  her  humble  submission,  she  was  strangled  beforti 
being  thrown  into  the  tire.  ,  ,! 

John  and  Constance  de  Vibero,  a  brotiter  and  a  sister  of  the 
preceding,  ajipeared  in  die  otlicr  group,  under  the  sentence  of  iui- 
prisonmeut  fur  iife^  confiiicatiun  and  iiifsniy.  The  latter  waa  a 
widow  with  thirteen  children.  Ciizailii  the  ehter,  when  passing 
befor/e  the  priucess,  on  his  way  to  execution,  inijilored  her  pro- 
tection for  the  orph:ins.  The  request  must  have  been  fruitless; 
for  what  could  be  expected  from  hearts  that  could  behold  and 
h^JM"  these  things  without  breaking  ? 

-Our  limiLs  tbrbid  us  entering  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  vic- 
tims which  were,  at  this  period,  committed  to  the  flames,  or 
doomed  to  the  worse  pangs  of  a  wretched  existence  in  infamy, 
poverty  and  durance.  We  do  not  mean  to  harrow  the  feelings  wf 
our  readers,  nor  keep  our  own  on  the  rack  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  most  worthy  among 
these  unktiown  martyrs  of  reformation. 

Thirteen 
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Thirteen  p^risAved  nl  ^eflatnild  it  the  vtcMkd  JfMfliof  Vilhi- 
(ioiid,  on  thei^th  of  Octxyber,  m-^^-'  Six^elm-iiiere  coMfiMrd'Mr 
Hfe  Winder  the  usoal  ttggravatiinis  tvf 'rwfiMny  and  loss  of  thetffim^ 
ffttty:  DoirCarlas  Seso,  ahoble  Venetian,  veho  had  bten'di^ 
ta6si  active  promotbr^ef  €he  ProtesMnt' cause,  was  atnMij^' dM» 
itrse^  He  peHshed  riobiy  -at  the  stake. '  •  His  Wift,  a  desccmfdatrt 
4)F  the-  ancfent<  kings  <of -€astiHe',  fay  a  natural  daughter  of  Peter 
ikt  ^Crue),  t»ttnted  denrlige'to  feUolw  her  husband's  esainple,  tad 
itibmitt^d' to  endure  a  life  of  infaoiy  in  a  prison.  -    ■ 

'  There  4va8  «ttlh  another  Cdzatla,  the  brother  of  th^se  «>ho»  'pe)" 
rished  in  the  preceding  execution,  to  be  exhibited  at  these  carniiu 
bal  shbws.  He  twice  loit  and  recoYened  his 'Conrage.  <  Afffar, 
K4io,  U^itH'the-itsm^obsliniiey  and  perseverance,'  had  har^sbd<hiM 
to  the  last,  extorted  an  act  of  submission  when  he'>^;«fr^dy 
lifduhd  to  the  sftake.  '  But  \A'e  strongly  suspect  that  tnany  «f  ttese 
llnaV  tiihimi^is  were  ^retfended  by  the  assistant  pri^s^'to^r^eqt 
^£-  hnipj-bshidn  which  'the  constancy  of  the  victims  might' make 

l^rt  the  {^feople.  '  '  ,,,   .,  -.^ 

^  Among  the'  females  ^ho  stfiFerMi  at 'this  tittie,  'welfe  four'nlNM 
'a«^ne;  in  hfer  t^ehty-first yeai*.  Thoa^h  steady inr their  profassidfi 
"bflhe  protectant  faith,  they  \r«re  strangled  ttefore  ihb  wood  «i«tl 
lighted ^fyrbbabfy  to  obviate  the  shock!  Vthidi  tlie-^ght  of'eoiiiidiiy 
femalf^s'bumt  alive  wouM  give  even  to  h^irts  arme^vith  tbe^tripfce 
*HwU  df  ilowiati  ^rtftodoxy.  The  priests  gave  out  that  itheynbad 
^Mk^'absoiatitTni  '  It  iy,  troWever,  a  Hct,  that  afl  were >faoaml<to 
toe'Mteike'befo^e  the  supposed  act  of  snbmrssion.-  r  I  («;»l' 

«>\  The  protestants  of  Seville  afforded  their  persedutor8'<iba^h 
•fewer  opportunities  of  real  or  invented  tHismph.  The  instances  hf 
"  heroic  iirmtiess  among  f hem  Arere  io  ifreqiiem  iMftd  tniqkieBitio«inUe 
ihat  they  hardJy  left- room  for  fabricated  reports  offindl  conser^ 
'Mona.  This  plous^frinid'  seems,  hbwever,  to  haHre  beenrbsorttd 
to  in  the  case  of  Don  Juan  Ponce  He  Leon,  the  son  of  ■•(grdndeii, 
<Nrhiose  coimectioti  with  all  the  peerage  of  Sp;lin  <probably  iadhced 
^the  inquisitors ' to'diminish  the  imaginary  infamy  of  his  execetion 
Hy  the  stt>ry  of  his  late  recantati'on.  '\Mortte8,  the  Spanishprb* 
'iestant  priest  who,  itavihg  saved  hinnfeelf  by  tii^iit, 'pQblishcti<ati 
Hecount,  in  Latin,  of  the  persecution  itSeville,  ^'affirms  that  dieon 
<died  in  the  profession  of  the  reformed  obotrines.'  The  iGaUyolid 
fecAjrdsconscfltfed'by  LlOrente  did  noiVdntture  todenvfhiinfirnHiess 
llli  thb'last  mdmeiit.  K^-en  alloiving  tothe^yssistaufpridstsiihit 
cshdndr  which,  we  well  know,  it  i»  n«V*he  nature  x&f  theinii^alito 
dheri^h^  fe^"  victims  would  be  found  of  such  a'powet-fnlfnanbeids 
4o  preslerVe  their  fatuities  uiiimfTaired -to  the  last.  A  lortg'soHtdry 
iWprisofittient— the  torture  endured  mor,ethan  once— the  offen.re'- 
peated  and  alike  distracting  exaiTtlhations  be/ore  the  secret  court 

of 
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of  |l»e  trtbunal — the  agnny  of  Ihe  fihole  p«rk>d  terminated  by  a 
i\viy  wholly  einjiloved  in  a  Inirbaroiis  exhibition,  where  everj'  cir- 
cumstance willmi  ihe  iugemiily  of  cruelty,  indulged  in  the  name  of 
henveii,  is  ernplnyed  lo  brtak  the  hearts  of  the  priaoiiers  by  the 
agency  of  shame  »nd  terror — such  overwhelming  torrents  of  bit- 
terness must,  in  ihe  end,  oppress  mid  conKodnd  the  faculties  of 
any  mind  not  endowed  wiili  somediing  above  Imtnaii  strength. 
Yet,  of  the  thirty-Jive  men  and  women  who  died  at  the  two  .-hitos 
of  Seville,  no  less  thiin  twenty-seven  sidjuiitted  to  be  burnt  nlive 
rather  than  belie  their  conscience.*  Thirteen  of  these  heroic  suf- 
ferers were  females;  and  most  of  them  the  wives,  dniighlers,  or 
sisters  of  distini^uishcd  individuals.  Two  Englishmen,  the  one 
named  Burton,  the  other  Brook,  perished  iii  tlie  same  Hanies,  and 
with  ef[nal  tirmnens. 

•■  If  Ihe  manly  courage  and  Chri?lian  fortitude  of  the  victims  siip« 
port  the  mind  in  the  conlenipltition  of  these  scenes,  there  is 
.soniethi)i£;  approiiching  to  satisfa'-lion  in  the  view  of  fallen  virtue 
recoverinj:;,  as  it  were,  from  the  swoon  which  exposed  her  to  pol- 
lution, and  wrenching  the  palm  of  victory  from  her  enemies  at 
the  very  moment  when  death  is  abont  to  exalt  her  for  ever,  far, 
for  above  their  reach.  Our  readeru  probably  recollect  the  fears 
which  made  Arias,  the  Hieronyniile,  betniy  bis  religions  asso- 
diatesv  No  Spanish  theologian  had  equalled  him  in  the  veho- 
imence  of  his  censures  tipnn  the  dnctrinn?  which  he  secretly  held 
in  common  with  thrm.  But  this  dastardJy  !<nbtevfugp  could  not 
clear  him  fmm  the  stronji  susiiicious  which  existed  against  liJs  or- 
thodoxy. His  trial  and  contiueuient  lasted  till  the  second  Jnfn  da 
Ve,  when  he  was  ioincd  to  his  departed  frieuda — tlnwe  friends 
♦hoin  lie  had  cruelty  injured,  but  whom  he  ini«j,ht  meet  unblush- 
ing in  ihe  retjitms  of  i)liss ;  for  now  the  same  lire  wliicll  freed 
thorn  fr(nn  tin;  dross  of  (nortiility,  dispersed  also  tlie  Inst  stain  of 
bis  shame. 

A  ivriesl,  nantetl  Gonzalez,  had,  among  other  proselytes,  gained 
o*er  two  yotniji  females,  his  sisters,  to  the  protestant  faith.     All 

jthree  were  confined  in   ihe   duupeons  of  llie   Inquisition.     The 
>f lure,  repeated! V  a[)|ilii^d,  could  not  draw  from  ihem  llie  JeaJt 

'•wvideftce  against  their  reTiLiions  asHociales.  Every  artifice  was 
•in ployed  to  obtain  a  rccantalicMi  from  the  two  sisters,  since  the 
«eniMtancy  and  learning  of  Gonzale^  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  theo- 
tldgit»l  victor V.  Their  answer,  if  U()t  exactly  loi^ical,  is  wonderfully 
diiii|de  and  affeclirlp.  '  We  will  die  in  the  faith  of  our  brother: 
-he  »3  ton  ciever  to  be  wrnu^,  and  too  good  to  deceive  us.'  The 
three  stakes  On  which  they  died  were  near  cuch  other.     The  priest 

[     •  Till-  first  of  tlif-ii:  Antps  da  Fr  iot»k  place  on  Ow  S4th  Sotitcraber,  1559  ;  tlie  «?- 
'on  the  52(1  DccMnbc-r,  1.760.  •    • 

had 
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Iiati  bpeii  gas|e#tflMle1WAieil't  of  trghtltig;  up  jj^JL„ 
few  litinri*cs"tTiat  flelfa?Wff\?fey'  fo  ^JtJnt  he  ein^lJIWi^ir?. 
itig  his  ■Slater?,  willi wlidiri'hfe-iiing'thd  fWllb  Psa\n>,  tiirtlit;  flamcii 
imothered  «>ii-ir  voin--^.      ■'''•?  I   '•^*^«^*''-- 

The  fatfi)  end  uf  Mum  ^itk^W  UStmsV ,  who,  in  u  etale  of 
meiitai  derati^meiit,  botri^rtl'ltfii'WWBftBBt'i.ougrcjration  of  Se- 
lf j  He,  rs  too  rtffeclin;:-  tn  be  jl^li™  We^,  No  sooner  tiad  sfi6  re- 
CT)vei*ed  !u?r  rfn.sf*n  tlunr  thu  pnitc^t^nt  dociiiiies  resumed  tlicir 
tbttntT  ascendaiiry  in  hfr  tn\ur\.  Sfw  uns  doubly  united  hy  tTje 
ties  of  blood  ;inti  tdijioiF^'  iVi.||;nu,  \Viih  Ijconor  Gonre^,  her  \Vi- 
do\tterf  sister,  linfl  ihn^c  iiiimari-i<  d  (lin!:litcis  of  ttie  hiUer,  Elvjr^ 
Ntlnez;  and  ITlLTCsn  und  J^nv  (innuv,  ulioni,  notMidisUilHllng 
the  ditf'ereiice  m  thdr  simrrtiits,  she  liad  by  tlic  same  hu^ijanrt.  a 
phvsicirtti  of  SeviHw.  One  uf  ihcsr  vuun;];  woijifn  bciil^  arrested, 
ei'ery  effijrt  of  cruelty  ah<^  deceit  w;iv  tiiiplnyed  to  cAtort  jj  cft'lf^ 
■/eSsit*!!  iinpliuatin^^  her  Ttirdlher,  aoilt  and  sisters*  But  ^!)^' ^nd^fejd 
(b*  ract  m  ptjrt'ei  t  sHence.  An  mqiiisitor,  piq«ed  at  lliis  estraof- 
dinarry  lii'ttiness,  tortit  the  rfcterininjtitin  of  Dn Trapping  the  prisoner 
bj  affecting  a  <fcci(tfd  iiitcifJit  i[i  tn;r  fnvoiir.  He  gave  lier  prjvLitc 
audi^ti^e^^  wliere  his  tune  of  patcrnnl  iifFectlriA  soon  niL-rtcd  ;t 
lieart  wliicli  had  so  long  been  fed  witli  teiirsand  bntenirss.  '  She 
iffls  made  Co  believe  Ihut  all  dynger  would  !>t  removed  fioni  jur 
V^t  i-elattves  if  lire  jndge^  uho  Seeni&d  so  i>cnt  upon  s:n  jnrj  tier, 
^as'plital  onc«  hi. posscssiofi  of  the  wliole  tnuh.  A  dttlufation 
«f  ihis  kind  was  all  th^C  the  eyidepc^  waiitet^  to  be  compJctt';  and 
tile  five  female  relatives  were  condemned  to  the  tiu'raes.  'i^'iltioiit 
the  leases ig^n  of  weakness,  sublerfage^  or  wavvrinrr,  the  hejpjess 
creatures  prepared  themselves  to  die.  They  coniforttd  eiitdi  other 
OB  the  scaffold — the  yonti^  th*mktttg  the  old  for  their  cares,  and 
l«iigiouf  instruction— and  thobc  pointing  to  Tieaven  whersj  within 
a.  few  monients,  they  all  ^rtnjy  hoped 'to  embtilce  lii  riav^r-^ti/Jiug 
bfippiness.  '  .        ,      .      <         .       :    ,. 

''We  confess  oui^elves  una  Me  to  d«eH  atry' longer  npon  tlife 
■tlijeet.  -Tfceredliiy  faeidtiAe  ■«'Hb'-<f4ri4Bbl  cfe^i1kfe^i&^&' 
stoic  indifference,  df  over-refined  fallidiousness,  _^8~for  aur- 
^yj^,  the  painfjul  agitatipn  uiid^r  whiqjj  .yvp^  Ws,  fSS^S^wH^ 
part  of  our  task  vrill,  we  trust,  plead  our  ^«flicifai0.«MtJii  «aQlk:4|». 
BNght  wiiih  for  a  fuiier  account  of  this  tywparttit^iftiife'Wiff 
<^ religious  persecution.  To  those,  yfjxfu^  iljft  m^np^tppjfftlj^^^. 
aJbit!  too  often  repeated  scenes  of  Duurtyrdoai^ip^..'UMM«  UidkaMBi 
iM  «rith  some  partiality  to  this  sort  of  (tescriptknij-  We  iHedj^:  {kUt^ 
m^r^^  .f%  f^P""  l^^  atti^ctiop^  ^J>^t^ie>8i?«^iAPypim^^<^ 

1mi|  before  them  are  deeply  and  '^^^^i'M:^^^^^^6j:^^*t^i. 
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jbation.    tti  oue  case,  indeed,  we  Jiave  seeti  Uie  scaffold)  sup- 

>rted  oil  combustibles,  wbere,  a  few  hours  after,  a  f«maie  perished 

^t  Seville.*     Of  more   ajicient   executions  we  have   that  vivid 

I  CoiKeptiun  which  might  haunt  an  eye-witnesa ;  for  we  have  scanned^ 

in  earlj?  life,  every  tigure  of  the  large  historical  pictures  of  these 

ities,  which  held  a  conapicuouis  place  ia  the  church  of  the  Do- 

'^Diinicans  of  Seville.     We  have  read  the  lists  of  uames  devoted  10 

Lperpetual  infamy ;  and,  almost  daily,  for  many  years,  walked  by 

|ihesideof  tlie  large  brick  pediment,  ou  which,  near  that  town, 

J^usajids  of  luiniuu  beings  have  been  reduced  to  ashes.i*     It  is 

loot  with  the  views  of  a  ronunce  writer  that  we  refresh  these  pain* 

Ttil  recollectioiiij.    We  would  not,  indeed,  have  submitted  to  this 

^>ental  torture  but  from  the  strong  persuasion  that  the  records  of 

fteligious  intolerance  should  not  be  allowed  to  moulder  inoblivioti ; 

lior  should  they,  who  still  cherish  the  principles  which  produced 

i  iuese  horrors,  be  allowed  to  disguise  themselves  in  tl^  *  slieep's 

[clothing'  which  tlnsy  are  sure  to  assume  whenever  they  want  pQwer. 

"'''^e  felt,  besides,  another  motive,  wliich  all,  but  the  most  tlioi^ht- 

is,  will   pardon — a    wish    to  do  some  justice  to  the  mentory 

jjpr  the  Spanish  protestants,  whose  very   existence  b  nearly  un- 

I  Inpwn  to  their  prosperous  brethren  of  the  north. 

Scenes  so  revolting  to  humanity  as  the  Inquisition  presented, 

tinih  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  national  exliibitions,  coukl 

I  Aot  i'tave  been  tolerated  by  a  noble,  generous  people,  but  for  the 

1  existence  of  those  pr<.judices  against  all  memiea  of  tbejiuth  which 

I  i^e  have  traced   to  their  hatred   of  the  Moors.     Out  w  hibt  the 

coupled  ideas  of  religious  dissent  and  degradation  supported  both 

church  and  state  in  the  destruction  of  mental  iitdependence,  the 

Prejudice  itself,  by  being  acted  upon  to  such  a  monstrous  extent,  lie- 

f^ie  a  gigantic  evil,  which  stood  in  llie  way  of  improvement,  and 

scottted  every  accession  of  knowledge,  as  threatening  the  honour 

rtT  tjie  nation  by  endangering  its  orlliodoxy.^:      ITie  professional 

classes  of  the  comniunity  saw  tlic  necessity  of  limiting  their  studies 

tip, the  stock  of  ideas  which  were  settled  by  a  kind  of  prescriptioiu 

^\l»  tlie  yeiir  1788. 

■^The  QufmaHcTo  (burning  place)  was  demolished  in  18I0,  to  erect  a  battery 
'  il|^iA4ie  tipprcMcliing  PbenrTi  arniy* 

*  :  i  Tiie  dUJ'erf nee  biitwcen  lUe  power  of  llie  InqniwdoTi-  sMpported  bj  Spanish  preja- 
( tfoe,  of.l<;ft  ^o  «ork  up<iii  thgt  liigrcc  of  inlultniiiee  which  exists  aruuDG:  the  nialtjt^tjc 
pISPtBlltmllc  countries,  rnsty  be  ot>sci-vcd  in  the  cuiileiiipoinrv  cveiila  in  Spain  huc] 
cdtMW  peilnd  wesp(':ik  of.  On  ihe  I8th  Autpist,  IM^/thc  lUy  I'f  Poiu-  Pmit 
[J.)^/^  doall), a  Hoi^iiii  mob  libcraWtl  the  pcisoiuTj  ttelninvU  iiv  llie  duof^coi: 
'  J^qu'isitioii,  wounded  the  granii  inquiaittir,  burnt  the  house  to  the  ground,  .. 
.wTln  gr^at  diflitullv  prevoited  f/nui  destroying  the  (iriiKipsI  convent  of  tJie  Dumini- 
'Ctlu.  TbU  hap|)eucid  onl^  tiv  weoks  bcl'»r«  lite  first  Amta  da  Ft  of  Seville,  Mid  in  IIk 
'jhart  iintefvni  between  liic  two  of  VHiladotid.— f ivury,  HLu.  ErrUsiastigmt,  I,  ]  54^  miitv 
l.^liQ,  $  14,  quoted  by  Uurente. 
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Tlie  «tud^  of  tli«  anciciU  luuguagcii  was  subject  to  strong  atul 
dangerous  suspicions  as  being  the  fountain-head  from  vvhidi  the 
German  heretics  uerc  supposed  to  have  drawn  their  tenets.  Such 
Spanish  divines  of  tliat  period  as*  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew 
were^  without  exception,  iniprisoued  in  the  Inquisition,  or  obliged 
to  undergo  a  long  and  anxious  exaoiination.  The  public  schooU, 
origuially  founded  for  teaching  the  learned  languages,  and  encou- 
raging polite  literature,  were  soon  deserte<i.  Even  Latin,  which, 
utider  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits,  flourished  in  all  other  ports  of 
Europe,  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  converted  in  Spain  into  a 
barbarous  jargon,  the  language  of  her  hnst  of  school  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  prohibition  of  books  was  carried  to 
,  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that  it  embraced  editions  of  the  ciassics 
with  notes  front  the  hand  of  a  protcstant.  As  for  their  wp)iik« 
ou  controversial  subjects,  the  law  visited  the  owners  or  rea^effl 
«vith  the  penally  of  dealli.  A  few  years  were  sufHi;ienti.ta:,dc^ 
jvelope  the  consequences  of  such  a  barbarous  system.  Tltelitenvy 
Spaniards,  whom  the  induence  of  the  awakening  genius  of  Elurope 
directed  into  the  real  path  of  knowledge,  had  died  away  about.  |he 
end  of  Philip  Il.'s  long  ami  withering  reign.  Spanish  talent  blazed 
forth  in  Cervantes;  and  flared  from  the  tins«l  of  Lope <ie  Vjegi^ 
Jbetraying  in  the  works  of  boih,  the  neglect  of  classical  kn^wj^dge 
Mfhich  was  becoming  general  in  the  nation.  The  viotaries  pf,  sc^ 
ence,  who,  since  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  hi?  tfu\f 
fyjif  iniaistcr,  Ximeuez,  had  yielded  to  none  iii  the  ardour  of  lh<ir 
fliirsuits,  found  themselves  discouraged  by  the  igoorance  of  llt.^ 
country,  and  the  mortifying  indifference  with  which  tlie  goviQijd- 
ment  looked  ou  their  labours.*  '  Ever  since  tliat  time,' e.\claiaw 
die  enlightened  and  virtuous  Jovelianos,  '  these  impOrtaQC  studies 
jbutve,  disappeared  among  us,  without  any  benefit  to  other  depart- 
tnonlfi  of  knowledge,  Science  with  us  ceased  to  ba  the  meaas  of 
investigating  truth,  and  became  a  mere  shift  to  get  a  livelihood. 
The  number  of  students  increased,  aud  with  their  numbers  i»r 
creased  also  the  decay  of  every  sort  of  knowledge.  Like  insects, 
which,  being  bred  of  corruption,  are  sure  to  carry  it  wherever  tliey 
go,  the  school  divines,  the  casuists,  the  pettifoggers,  the  absurd 
metaphysicians  destroyed  all  useful  letirning,  und  by  holding  it  up 
.to  contempt,  have  almost  eflaced  the  mejnory  of  its  e>;istence.'-^ 
Ltif  Agiaria,  §342.  ,   ,■ 

Such  being  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  professional  ck^s<ej» 

•  Jorellaaoi,  on  tlie  authorily  c»f  a  work  addressed  hj  Gtiernra  To  Philip  11.  nii'il- 
tions  a  trigoiionielricnl  survey  of  Sp«un,  perfonnetl  by  Pedro  Esquivel,  by  ordrr  uf  tint 
■monarch.  The  maps,  wbicli  were  Ihe  rwuil  of  Ihts  luburioiis  undertaking,  arc  not  in 
•esisteucc.  Gucvaia  proposed  tiieir  being  drawn  on  the  walls  oflhc  royul  pakce;  but 
iPhilip  cared  linle  about  gcoRrnphy,  being  th*n  fully  etnplojed  with  the  maikattv'frf 
ills  FItmisU  subjects;  and  the  mnps  perisbod.  ...,,, 
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r'ithmediately  after  the  effectual  destrtictioii  of  the  energetic  princi- 

rlA'^s  which  urged  the   most  eminent  among  the  Spaniards  to  at- 

[•lempt  an  emancipation  from  the  intellectual  thraldom  to  which 

Ithejr  church  had  reduced  them,  we  may  easily  conceive  the  state 

rT>f  the  other  classes  of  society  in  the  extensive  dominions  of  the 

I^Castilian  monarchs.     From  that  peculiar  mixture  of  thoughlful- 

Jlftess  and  animation,  that  imaginative  vivacity  which  so  generally 

Ijtfnarks  the  natives  of  Spain,  we  might  deduce,  as  a  natural  infer- 

[%nce,  that  the  ititellectual  pleasures  of  reading  must  be  agreeable 

\lo  their  native  taste.    The  general  eagerness  after  books  of  chivalry, 

"  vhich  suggested  the  inimitable  vfork  of  Cervantes,  though  partly 

k*fesulting  from  the  romantic  turn  of  the  nation,  yet  eviuces  a  strong 

"  general  disposition  for  merital  pursuits  artd  amusements.     The 

Spaniard  i:i  a  compound  of  indolence  and  fancy.     He  has  a  trtii- 

se  of  his  0*11,  where  he  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  all  other 

tmited  beings.     It  is  there  that  he  revels  in  the  consdoHStiess  of 

[Yi/rs  rraturaf  powers,  and  talies  refuge  from  the  untoward  accidents 

which  his  dislike  of  exertion  exposes  him.     Had  books  be^n 

Jljtillowcd  to  circulate  in  such  a  country^ — ^had  the  intellectual  repast 

ivfredy  ami  abundawly  spread  before  the  thoughtful  Castilian, 

t^te  penetrating  ArragoiJese,  the  Vehement  Audalnsian,  the  Germans 

lettiSfKies  would*  iAv6  jsroved*  dainty  guests  by  their  side.     The 

iieaiivires'of  reading  were'-Jntst  whtjt  the  retir od  habits  of  their  \to~ 

len  required,  "wlien  they  cMild' not  be  scfW  Except  in  their  \vay  to 

fehnt-ch,  And  then  Lmde^^■veil.     The  Spanish  Uitfalgo  who,  urtder 

l*l!lie  great  stir  and  buslleof  the  new  constitution,  AMoutd  give  np  one 

"  lif  of  his  scanty  forlmie  to  be  allowed  again  his  dally  U'alks  in  the 

Jnettt  square  of  «  country  to\¥n  ;  his  four  or  lire  hours  smoking^  at 

'Noble  Chjb,  which'  no  plebeian  breath  was  allowed  to  Gontami'- 

iile ;  his  lolHng  the  rest  of  tlte  day  by  the  side  of  the  lady  of  his  owft 

loice,  would,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  have  delighted  in  the  active 

■pose  of  a  library,  had  his  country  aflbrded  llie  means  of  collecting 

I^Vfle.     But  'his  ancestors,  whom  political  circiiimstances  had  led, 

9  time,  into  tti&lield  of  glury,  wliere  liiey  displayed  those  mar- 

a\  qualities  with  which,  though  not  near  the  surface,  nature  has 

lbundantlyendov\edlhe  nativesof  Spain,  were  afterwards  compelled 

|o  live  in  idleness  and  ignorance.  •  Thus,  a  degrading  sloth  was  en- 

liled  upon  the  best  families,  and  sensmil  plensure  engrossed  the 

[higher  and  the  second  claas  of  the  nobility.     The  jealousy  of  the 

Inquisition  against  all  books  but  those  of  devotion  left  the  general 

^reader  without  resources.     A  passage  in  the  life  of  Saint  Theresa, 

•written  by  herself  about  the  time  of  the  great  persecution  against 

Nhe  protestants,  gives  a  strikhig  idea  of  the  scarcity  of  books  occa- 

Viioned.  by  the  inquisitorial  edicts.     Like  all  Spanish  ladies  of  the 

^same  period,  that  amiable  enthusiast,  whose   works  present  the 

/.',\\;  ,    R  2  wildest 


wildest  ^vaale  of  talent  cnriveiied  bjf  (he  toricM  (inla  whkb  style 
can  tilled  thruugli  the  noblest  «f  jno<fen»  laiiguagrs,  had  in  b«T 
jroulli  delighted  in  tiooks  of  chivalry.    'Ilioiigh  tier  feelings  liaH 
ta^eri  a  religions  bent,  wliich  efnlcd  in  tliat  pecuiiiir  sort  of  insanily 
which  peoples  the  imawiiialion  uith   iiicorpnreal  b«trigs,  and  lurna 
the  sltunberitig  dreiiuis  of  ii  morbid   niiird  into  scenes  of  the  most 
I  striking  reatii_y,  she  alill  preserved  her  early  lasle  for  re«ding,  aiid 
|,  allayed  the  sulfering  of  a  gro\t'ing-hypr>condriiisi9  by  the  perusal  of 
soiTie  instructive  worls,  in  Spanish.   The  sweeping  prohibitions  of 
the  Holy  Tribunal  snatched  frotn  her  htinds  the  soothing  compa- 
nions of  her  solitude.     Ilef   regret   upon   this  Ocrasioii   is   thus 
^.recorded   by  herself.  '  When  f*ach  a  number  of  Spanish   books 
were  prohibited,  my  grief  was  exceeding  great ;  for  m»«y  among 
them  were  to  me  a  coiistant  source  of  consolation.     What  could 
X  do  for  reading,  being   ign^^rant  of  Lfttiti  f  In  thi»  distress,  the 
\.  Lord  said  imto  me ;  'FliereAa,  be  of  good  cheer ;  1  will  give  thee 
ll»e  book  of  life.'* 

Au  opposition  so  decided  add  powerful  against  the  circulation 
of  thought,  at  lliose  critical  seasons  when  the  general  niiitd  i«  ready 
,to  expand  itself  into  fidl  life  and  vigour,  b  the  greatest  calamity  that 
»Can  befala  natjoti.  It  is  tnissing  the  mcrmettt  when  the  waters  are 
>ved  by  the  descending  angel,  and  being  feft  helple!»s  and  tnotion- 
iJess,  a  prey  to  tlie  fatal  workings  of  thwarted  intemal  activity, 
lut,  in  estimating  the  blessings  which  were  lost  to  the  nations  who 
^.did  not  join  in  the  religious  change  of  the  sixteenth  century,  M-e 
^Biu^t  not  take  for  our  standard  the  value  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
I  which  is  chiefly  to  be  acquired  fronrr  books.  Knowledge^  among 
lis  certain  number  of  individuals,  whose  circumstances  allow  them 
I  leisure  to  obtain  it,  can  of  itself  cmilrtbute  but  little  to  the  mental 
t  improvement  of  a  whole  nation.  Great  knowledge  has  existed 
b^mong  the  studious,  in  Italy,  since  the  restoration  of  tetters,  and 
Lin  Francey  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  what  haa  that 
[knowledge  done  to  ameliorate  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
(people  ?  The  glorious  display  of  talent,  the  rich  stores  of  leamin<' 
lt»"hich  the  Reformation  has  produced,  would  be  comparatively  of 
Bllle  value,  did  ihey  not  spring  from  a  principle,  which  pervaded 
Iflll  classes  of  society,  and  raised,  at  once,  the  poor  and  illiterate 
'it  above  the  degree  of  mental  energy  ^hich  is  still  their  lot  in 
|.^onian  Catholic  countries. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that,  where  Catholic  and  Protestant 

itates  are  contiguous,  the  superior  condition  of  the  latter  appears 

tifrith  irresistible  evidence.     We  believe  thut  the  true  cause  of  this 


*  Our  piona  readers  must  not  raiiunderstand  the  language  of  Spanisli  rereJation.  The 
^Bffofc  if  Life  could  not  lie  the  SiUc,  of  wbiah  ill  trmalationi  into  ihe  vernacular  Jan-. 
goages  were  prohiSitcd, 
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moraJ  pJienomcnon  is  not  generally  uuileiituod.    The  (litfereiicc  «f 
the  religinus  crets(U  is  too  iiicoiiiilderuble,  and  liic  nature  of  ilic 
doctrines  tliey  contain  tou  fur  reuuuved  frum  political  and  econo- 
-mical  conccnis  to  account  for  tlie  superior  activity  and  jnteltigence 
M'bicb  place  liie  protestaiits  above  tlieir  neiglibours.     Hud  tbe  Re- 
'forniers  !>tripped  the  Roman  cliurcb  of  Iier  povverit,  and  claimed 
'  them  for  any  particular  bet  of  individuals,  the  mere  weeding  of  their 
church  from  superstition,  though  a  most  useful  and  merit ttrious 
work,  would  not  have  essentially  altered  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people.     But  the  supreme  authority  which,  in  matters  of 
[j  belief,  had  till  that  time  been  tyramiirally  exercised  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  was  auddenly  devohed  upon  llie  great  body  of  Cbris- 
tiaiw,  M'berever  they  were  bold  enough  to  divide  the  rich  spoil. 
Religion,  ibe  oaly  subject  on   which  all  classes  of  men  possess 
some  information,  invited  even  llic  hunvblest  indiviilual  to  exert  his 
intelleclual  faculties.     The  bible,  the  only  foundation  of  revealed 
knovi  ledge,  was  equally  in  the  hands  of  all ;  no  man  or  fiet  of 
>'inea  dared  to  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  interpretation:  every 
>:  ono  vvashi«  owu  expositor;  all  thought,  all  discussed,  all  decided. 
'•True,  the  flood-gates  of  absurdity   were  opened,  and  a  spirit  of 
^^division  seemed  to  threaten  1%  very  existence  of  reformed  Chris- 
liaoity.     But  there  h  no   unmixed  good   under   heaven.     Nay, 
wfaatf  at  first  sight,  appears  an  evil  is  constantly  and  visibly  turned 
uihito  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  good  in  tlje  hands  of  an  all-wise 
9  'J^rovidence.     lutbe  improvcmentof  the  intellectual  faculties  much 
-j:,inay  be  done  judependcully  of  the  direct  advancement  of  truth. 
^1  Heaven  has  treated  the  world,  in  its  intellectual  infancy,  as  we  treat 
<rt  children  who^e  bpdily  powers  we  wish  to  develope :  we  make  them 
fi  aselhedr  limbs  v^illmul  any  view  to  immediate  utility.     The  regular 
li-< application  of  strength,  which  alone  can  produce  a  useful  piece  of 
hi' workmanship  iv,  indeed,  but  ill  calculated  to  make  a  child  grow 
tf.- jnto  a  stroDg  and  healthy  man.     We  will  not  rashly  pursue  iheana- 
;»■<  jogy,  or  sjiKert  that  the  uncontrolled  range  in  which  the  human 
mind  exercised  its  powers  before  it  submitted  to  the  strict  and 
nianly  discipline  of  the  Baconian  philosophy^  was  the  only  method 
thy  which  it  could  obtain  a  vigorous  maturity.     But  this  we  will  be 
Irliold  to  iiay,  ihe  wisest  system  of  instruction,  carried  on  for  a  cen- 
li  tury  under  the  most  liberal  government,  would  have  failed  of  im- 
parting to  the  bulk  of  the  people  even  a  small  portion  of  the  iutel- 
fn.  iectual  energy  which,  iu  a  few  years,  they  owed  to  the  liberty  of 
<i>  religious /Speculation.     No  man  loves  to  be  (aught:  you  musteilher 
'jr  force  him  to  learn,  or  persuade  him  that  it  is  his  interest.     He  must, 
■~   next,  accumulate  materials  to  work  upon— those  elements  of  know- 
T,   ledge  which  appear  so  liltlo  worth  llie  trouble  of  storing  up,  till  ia 
full  possession  of  the  art  itself.     A  long  methodical  systoni.  of  ele- 
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mentary  imlruction,  tiider  Bepmbinalioti  of  favournbic  circunvri 
6lancuB,  may,  in  llie  course  of  a^9f  raise  dm  slaiidaid  of  intelieci^ 
in  llie  great  iMiik  of  n  iialion  :  bat  liie  discipline  uf  Jeamiiig,  how-, 
ever  useful  in   the  furuiatiou  of  regular  aud  siib<jrdinate  Itabits, 
cannot,  by  smia  direct  operHiion,  produce  iliut  sudden  and  general  nj 
change  in  the  intelltiGtual  »'nergie8,  ubich  ttie  Jibeily  of  discnssitig 
religious  qiieslioiisgavc,  in  »  short  time,  to  whole  nations,  at  the, 
beginning  of  lli^  sixteeuth  cetJlury.     If,  as  we  may  judge  from  (| 
events,  the  object  of  Providpnce  maa  suddeoly  to  rouse  a  certain . 
portion  of  mankind  into  mciituL  activity,  nothing  could  »o  effectu-'/] 
nlly  produce  a  genernl  impulse  ai  plucing  before  theui  a  subject  of,r| 
tlie  highettt  iniereat,  seen)ii)gly  widiin  the  reach  of  every  individual,  i 
where  every  man  might  (latter  him»df  to  beconio  a  proficient  \vith»,i 
out  Bubinitting  to  the  aulhorily  of  a  worldly  master.     It  is  impo*.  ,i 
sible  to  tonceive  a  higher  degree  of  tjelf-rCompUiceucy  than  thatUt] 
which  appears  to  havt^  been  e»ypyed  by  the. puritans,  especially  of  i 
the  lower  cluBses.  i  They  boaaled  an  ijiiesnnl  change;  and  sur«iy)( 
none  could  be  gresMer  than  that  of  their  consciousness  with  regard,^ 
to  their  own  dignity  ^ntl  inJix*rtantc,     Were  it  po**sibIe  for  a  tn^M.^ 
of  moderate  accomplishments  to  find- himself,  suddenly  aj^d  tnirii- 
culoti&Iy,  po«8€S8ed  of  Newton'/i  whole  science  and  powers,  he  covdd; 
not  feel  more  elated  by  such  an:  iiiHux,  of  knowledge,  than  the  pear^l 
santOr  mcchunidyvltQ,  it),  ihc  space  of  a  few  days,  found  hiuiselC^ 
transformed  in|Q  a  JM^e  of  religious  truUi,  and  felt  confident  of  Ivis^ 
persoupl  right  to  aSbert  and  majntnin  his  decisions,    ^fhc  power)^ 
which  upset, the  thiooe  of  these  kingdoms  was  only  the  result  pff,] 
this^mentiil  stiinuhitSf  which,  ii)  thnt  instance,  showed  the  formida- 
ble extent  of  itJ*  activity.     But  it  is  tl»e  nature  of  all  moral  as  wellj|| 
as  physical  energies  to  be  liable  to  exceed  the  limits  beyond  which, 
they  ore  doslructive  to  fn^ij  ;  je^  U  i^  to,  tl\em  that  man  'm  iudtb^d 
for'happdne$s,  for  life  itself,  ,;,  ^ 

The  salutary  change  once  effected,  its  consequences  were  visih]f{'^ 
in  the  whole  frame  of  society;  a  new  spirit,  anew  energy  pervaded," 
the  mass  of  the  people.     The  instrument  which   Providence  bad| 
alloAved  to  act  with  the  fearful  violence  which  appears  at  times,  in 
some  of  il9  physical  agents,  lost,  in  the  course  oi^  two  generations,, j 
the  stormy  activity  which  was  scarcely  more  tiiau  adequate  to  the,^ 
enormous  resistance  opposed  to  its  operation ;  while  the  inheritance ,/ 
of  those  blessings  which  are  inseparable  from  the  unfettered  e^etj^ 
tion  of  tne  menial  powers,  and  the  absence  of  intellectual  servilitj-,^^ 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  protestants  so  loiiig, 
as  they  shall  exist  collected  into  independent  nationy^ 

T'he  blind  policy  of  a  despotic  government  might  triumph 
in  the  idea  thai,  by  smothering  the  seeds  of  religious  controversy, 
Spain  had  been  made  quietly  to  surrender  her  cjvif  and  religious 
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lights  at  the  discretion  of  tier  inoitarcliB.  But  the  heirs  of  the 
Spanish  crown  would  have  cursed  the  luirrow  views*  of  their  ances-i 
tors  liad  they  been  sufficientlj'  enlightened  to  trace  up  to  that  mea-i 
sure  the  rapid  decay  of  their  once  noble  inheritance.  The  aspiring 
and  bold  getiius  which  had  dir(?cted  Spnin  during  her  political 
growth  was  deprived  of  its  wiiifj;s  iti  the  act  of  springing  up  after 
mental  improvement.  From  that  time  it  pined  and  sickened. 
Even  the  laurels  it  had  gfliued  in  the  field,  the  crown  of  valour 
which  none  had  ever  phicked  from  its  broM  s,  began  lo  fade  away. 
Wh^n  Spain  had  become  dio  champion  of  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
heaven,  in  mercy,  palsied  her  sword-hand :  her  courage,  strained 
to  the  last,  and  desperately  exerted  in  a  bat!  cause,  degenerated 
intb  fierceness ;  and  oho  retired  from  the  contest  covered  alike  with 
her  enemies'  blood  and  with  shame.  Thus  degraded  and  exhausted, 
she  became  lli6  iiiherilauce  of  Charles  U.,  the  last  of  her  Austrian 
moiiarchs,  a  feeble  prince,  who,  having  lost  all  liope  of  aij  heir  of 
his  body,  allowed  die  agents  of  the  families  which  claimed  the  suc- 
cession to  divide  the  Spaniards  by  their  inLrigues,  and  debauch  the 
romnaiUs  of  national  hoiKHir  by  corruption  and  bribery. 

The  accession  of  I'liilip  D'Anjou,  it  must  be  confesaed,  raised 
Spnt<T  somewhat  above  the  state  into  which  she  had  sunk  under  the 
Austrian  kings,  Tlie  taste  and  splendour  of  the  court  of  Lewis 
XIV. was  not  without  its  iiirtueiice  on  Spanish  literature.  Something 
was  done  to  dispel  the  thick  mist  which  liad  settled  upon  the  minds 
of  the  natives  i  and  tlie  Inquisition  itself,  ihongh  pi'eserved  ir»  the 
fulness  of  its  appalling  powers,  as  a  reNvard  for  services  done 
during  the  War  of  Succession,  was  alarmed  to  find  that  the  king 
declined  an  invitation  to  an  Auto  da  Ft,  which  had  been  prepared 
af  Mbdrid  to  welcome  his  arrival.  , 

'It  wag  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  lo  the  throne 
of  Spain  that  the  elements  of  such  opinions  and  views  as  chalnctc- 
rixe  the  tiberuls  of  the  present  day  were  fir.st  introduced  into  that 
cotintry.  FeWj  if  any,  traces  either  of  the  classical  learning  or  of 
the  Italian  taste  which  existed  among  the  Spaniards  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.  could  be  found  among  the  degraded 
subjects  of  the  last  Austrian  monarch.  Even  the  beautiful  language 
which  had  luxuriated  iu  the  national  drama  under  Fiiilip  IV.  was 
now  defaced  by  the  absurd  and  perverted  taste  of  the  few  who 
employed  it  in  writing,  and  the  many  who  gained  the  applause 
of  an  ignorant  public  by  the  ludicrous  extravagance  of  their  ser- 
mons. 

Under  the  patronage  of  a  truly  enlightened  sovereign,  Spain, 
awakening  from  her  torpor,  might  have  created  a  liteiature  of  her 
own,  and  stamped  it  with  the  character  of  her  vigorous  genius. 
But  Philip  was  a  bigot  of  the  French  school;  he  loved  literature 
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as  an  ontamei^  Miiidi  becanM  actmrtf  and  WMbvd^if  |M}«aibley.t« 
make  Madrid  a  miniature  of  Paris.     The  few  men>  r>f  lalp.iHrwJiw. 
still  preserved  a  taste  for  rcdl  know ledge> and  deplored  the  i 
which  stood  iu  the  way  of  national  improvement,  were  i 
in  tvfo  academies^  one  iin  the  ciiUivation  ef  iW  Spanish  Ungnei^ej 
the  other  for  the  advanoemeot  of  natimial  history.     Facilities  fPerej 
offured  fur  a  lilefary  iiiterc<Hii»e  between    the  eminent  iiien  ol 
letters  in  France*  and ilhese  enger  votaries  of  leaining.     But  sti 
thut  national  enemy  of  aFtenlAl  ia»provenient,  the  Inquisition,  wa*! 
<Jupported  by  the  kiug^  Mito  iniDdfMl,  to   ttic  last,  of  the   advici 
which  JLcuis  XiV.  had  giv«n  him,  retutted  the  rt'peuled  endcavuiirs 
of  his  ministers  to  suppress,  or  reform  it.     The  Imjuisitiaiv  •■ 
fact,  raged  with  aucommon  fary  during  the  forty-ail  years itlmti 
Philip  held  the  cr»Miv.     The  desceiiduuts  of  the  l>af)4izad'-Jewj 
were  found  to  have  been  secretly  aUaehed  to  ti»e  rdi^toii.  pf 
fathers,  which,  by  tiie  gradual  spread  of  the  fumiliesy  bad  miiltiplteci^ 
to  a  surpriiiing  degree  the  secret  followers  of  Mo6«9.     The  iiunibeaii 
of  general  Autos  da  I'i  during  the  reign  of  Philip  V.   amount 
to  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two.  The  repiirts  of  l»fty-f(.mr  ©t'  ditsoi 
jliHus,  consulted  fey  Uurenle^give  the  following  number  of  suffer- ~ 
ers,     Seventy-nine  persons  cxMiiinilled  to   the  tlumett;  rsixty-lhree^c 
burnt  in  effigy;  eight  hundred  and  tweuty^-nine  puaJBberi  ky  tney.r| 
imprisonment  and  ir>famy.     '^Tke  same  historian  makes  the aveJrag^i 
of  persona  Imrnt  alive,  every  year,  during    that   period, --abbuic 
twenty-four     Titis  horrid  per»eculiuu  fdl  aUuost  exclusiveiy  upotki 
Jews  and  enthusia&ts,     1'^e  ritce  of  prote«»luiits  was  utterly  extinct^ 
While  the  blood-hounds  of  Rome  were  in  purstiitof  this  smallerK 
game,  the  sceptical  notions  w4iioh  had  sprung  up  together  with 
the  philosophical  taste  of  the  court  of' Lewis  XV^penetcatbd/iutuiil 
Spait)  with  French  literotiil'e,  ai>d  beconte  as  inseparable  from  the'] 
knowledge  acquired  out  of  the  Spanish  universities,  ns  it  wan  froavf 
that  which  was  called  philosophy  at  Paris.     Thi8  event  was  inevi«l 
table.     The  almost  lifeless  trunk  of  Spanish  literature  had   beentt 
engrafted  with  a  shoot  from  beyond  tlie  Pyrenees,  which  was  nowii 
fast  draining  whatever  sap  remained  in  the  withered  roots.     Tiiei«i 
works  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  were  written' 
in  a  style  that  could  not  conceal  their  source.     It  was  quite  diffcnent 
from  the  Italianized  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partook 
greatly  of  the  abrupt  and  pointed  phraseology  of  the  neighbouring 
nation.     The  establishment  of  the  Spanish  academy  could  only 
preserve  the  words  of  the  language  in  a  dictionary;  but  could  not 
prevent  aD  absolute  change  in  the  style.     The  works  of  Feyjoo, 
the  man  who  bad  the  greatest  influence  in  the  amelioration,  as  far 
as  it  went,  of  the  popular  mind,  might  be  translated  almott  word 
word  into  pure  French,  the  language  through  which  he  had 
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artiuii^thc  fnforinatiok», 'Ite^  «o  ably  Bdapiet)  to  th^'iitfttG  ofliMf 
OMtitry.  '  He  ventured  tor^ummend  th^ste^yof  French 'in  pre< 
fcffence  to  the'stigiit  knowledge  of  Li^tin,  ^^<hich  k  still  conmicm  in 
Spain;  and  though  dtis  was,  at  first,  eoii!nder'e<l  as  one  of  bis  most 
startting  paradoxes,  the  advice  avm  not  'without  etlPect. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the  carl)'  part  of  that  of  hia 
brother  aud  successor  Charles  HI.  oonipri«e  Htc  goldeii  age  of  the 
Spanish  //Aera/ school.  Philip  V.,  their  father^  had  looked  upon 
the  Inquisition  as  one  of  the  inaiit  sfrppoifs  of  liis  disputed  right 
to  the  crowu,  Ferdinand  andGhcirles  begMi' to  regard  it  with 
jealousy,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  ehcroachments  V>ti  the  civil  au- 
thority, which  that  tribuVial  M«»  cOrtliuuaUy  itttemptinf.  Charles, 
espeeially,  who,  during  his-reign  at  Maple*,  had  bt-eii  too  near  tlie 
Holy 'Sec  not'  to  fear  its  annbition,  was  o  decided  reftimier  in  points 
uHcoiuiected  with  faith,  artd  merely  dependent  on  canon  law.  In 
order  to  settle  a  concordat  with  the  Fop^,  and  Kioit  his  aMthority 
ill  the  temporal  affairs  of  tlie  ohurcJi  of  8'pain,  Ch«rles  surrounded 
hiiuielf  with  the  enlightened  niett  V^ho'  had  impvo>'€d  tbeir  talents 
at"the  court  of  his  predecessbns.  The  Marquis  of  Roda,  the 
Counts  of  Aranda^  Floridablanca)  and  Campoinancs,  tlie  Arch^ 
bishops  of  liurgos  and  Zarogora,  the  Btshops  of 'r8ragor»a,  Albar- 
rucin,  and  Orihuein,  the  ti^st  four  well  known  pupils  of  the  Parisian 
st^nl;  the  last  iHe,  eithfer  Jantienists,  or  (os  we  strongly  ^tnspevt 
ofiittUi'SiKttiiards  who  are  described  by  that  name)  disguised  fol- 
loMvef*  of  the  same  principleti,  were  ihti  khig's  assistants  in  the 
wdrk'Of  expellinjir  the  Je^iita  from  Spain, 'and  e«tabliKhing  a  systetii 
ofieaclesiaHtical  government  upon  the  basis  of 'the  Galilean  church. 

•It  has  been  wittily  obBerved,  that  whoever  wishes  to  form  a  good 
lihnir}'  (should  choose  his  books  exclusively  out  of  the  Prohibitory 
Catalogue;  and  it  seems  as  if  Charles  HI.  had,  by  the  sonte  analogy, 
picked  aiihis  ntinisters  from  the  Biack  Book  of  the  Inquivitton. 
The  "danger,  howcvet*,  of  this  secret  «nrointent  -was  now  greatly 
diminished,  both  from  ihe  characters  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  '  I 
his  ppedecesBor,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  philosophical  or 
sceptical  tenets.  Htid  philosophy  obliged  her  followers  to  a  con- 
scientious avowil  of.-their  opinions,  neither  Ferdinand  nor  Charles 
was  enlightened  eiwuigb  to  save  them;  indeed,  four  persons  were 
burnt  during  these  two  reigns,  and  tifty^six  condemned  to  the  usual 
coxvectional  punishments.  But  the  inquisitors,  though  eager  in 
tliepurOTit  of  phi losophioai  infidels,  were  extremely  surprised  and 
provokkl  when,  in  the  new  heresy,  they  found  a  kind  of  optical 
delusion— a  huge  monster  in  view  vhen  unpursued,  and  a  mere 
shadow  when  approached.  The  hands  of  tlie  holy  judges  seemed 
now  to  have  obtained  the  fatal  gift  of  Midas: — let  them  but 
touch  a  pupil  of  Voilavv  or  jioimeatii  ;|iid  ihtt  ofict)sLve  mass  of 
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hete'nxiokifMVM  <ucldelily'M>«««rt«dh  ihtotbt  ataikland  fg^iH-oi*^ 
pares* 'RiMiuuiiOathtflic  faith.  <  Sneh  vn^ed^  vani«lriiigMiteYui«*'«rt!i« 
not  mMfe'to  ttt^gtheiKthe  (UlhodoiKytof ■  the  Spenteritoy  by'dffbl^ul^ 
exfaibitidns- aC  the  ttakoi''  Their*  cautiettsnewand  ciromnspd^stilMf 
M'tts  extreme ;  andj  thdugh' a  taste  for  stories  which  ^re  ni^leMeA 
at  the 'naiversitiea,  a  cenain 'generalizing^  and  analytical  tone  of 
reasoning  was  sooBConalrttod  bylhe  iitquiMora  and  their  frienda'inMl 
a  MtH^  mdioation'  of  pMhtophiim^^^e  know  but  one  matance}  'M 
which  ^o-Aew  sect  presented  an  opportunity  tO'inBkt  pnniafaAftetM 
by  the-  marbof'inftiBiy^  and  <«oii«  whera*the'lire  of  lhe«ceUM^ 
was'in- danger.* •■  ■        ■■  -  ,  .    iilim  .-.u  >  •     .«    ■■  ■•» 

llie  accession  of  Charlear'IVj  seemed' most' 'fiHroarable  rofA/H 
propagetioil  of  the  French 'ta^e  and 'pviBK^pIesv'  HM  ntrt^n^tttn*^  f 
able  aversion  to  the  cares  of  government^' wis  passreftate'fofidtte^" 
for  the-  chase,' which  employed  his  •'whole  existence,  and'tlMf' 
unprincipled  -dissipation  of  his  wife,  into<'w4A>se'hiand^  theHfhdlli!i' ' 
power  of 'the  crbwn  hidderohred,  proniised'  but  little  encdnVaj^eu 
ment  to  the  -bigoiltv    But  they  wene  stilKtoo  strong  in  the  fofl^J  ' 
judioesand  inherited  ^feelings  of  the -nation.    The  libetiil  mihilr-' 
ters  of  Charles  111.  had  continued  in  place  under  his  solk'V'ttfid'' 
DoridaManenynowrSised' to'the'r^nlt'Of'  preniiei',  #b8'iWtibf< 
wilHng  to  sAppOrt  some^'Cautions'attenipts  at  a'thsingein  tbd' 
public  opiMiefi,'W4iich;withotit^' shaking  the  fomAl&tion^,  ^taotild'  ' 
difflriBMh<theiextM<bi(tinV  influence  of  the  ehrrrch.  "The  iBfst;  )^A^  " 
odical  work">>n>  ^patttiAi  had'-been   published  in  nhe'reigU  of 
Pl»l(p<y.^<k  ^eertis^  With  Httl#«u<«e68.<  It  was  entitled  'j^/^Htf ' 
<7e</&»-iir0»vi/Mj  and'confiMedy-tfecordingly,  to  htemry  sttbi%i6M: 
Ottd'of  »inOre-f>opubir-naf»re,  El  C^nmr,  way<now-estftmAed 
with' a- view  t»  attack  poipular"  prejudices  Mfllh  'tbe'^Vea^diifs  'irf 
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f'Shmif ahto  de  OIwridB,  a>kiiigbto&tbe:Ord«rof  Saint  JanetfioM  «f di«  nuMimi- 
ligl^^f d  SpKfUta^o{o^  dayi,  ,wik« made  civU,go«em<v  qt^lidWDsia  iit  1767. .  Dnting 
liis'  administration,  he  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  of  establishing  colonies  of 
Germans  in  the- portion  of  Sierra  Moreiia  whtch  separates  Andalusia  ^m  La  Man^Ka^ 
on  the  road  to  Madrid.  -  -By  Us  ataivitjf  ithe  tunds  of  nAbers  whkb'hifested  the  moBn> 
tain&.were.deytrgyed,  wveral,  toyns  .buil^  nod  t^  wlonUU  settled  widoc  the  most 
liberal  arrangements  of  temporal  exemption  from  taxes,  grants  of  land,  and  a  gratuitoiit 
8up]My'of  aigritfDiHn'al-'Mock'.  OIiinde"«ras  Inrpmdeht  enoii|h  to  hare  some' theological 
dispolei  wtih  aOemmi  friar;  who  had  the  .spiritual  charge  of  tbei«al0niet,'«nd'to-dia> 
plfUfi  his  opiq^M  i^.a  £ivi^ke  niece,  i^vbo  betcajcid  lum  on  her4eatl)  b«().  T^ejQrJi' 
dence  aeunst  him  was  too  clear  to  be  evaded  by  the  usual  professions  of  Catholic 
faiti)'.  rnVn^i'tttttt  twA' Treats' iinprisDnmeAt',  he  was  exhibited  in  a  private' diifti  «M 
fe  iHi»ia|';thB  aoat  ef  iaiimjr.  The  ■  prmdpal  ■  iubabhaBts  of  the  Iowa  were' '  invite^ 
to sef^^Jieir^tinef  jgovemerin tl^at degraded cendi^iqD.  .The.powex  and  iureters^y  of 
the  prejudices,'  wbicli  associate  ever;  uung  base  and  odious  with  the  idea  of  heresy, 
were' atinngi;  erhlttted'in  fSiJwide.  '  flu 'Unpr^udked'pkiloiopker  hai  endurefl'tne 
wh^acl  ■£  degradatien  with  perfect  owfcpewire.  B«t«:vlien  the  ab«b«et-of  the  tribl 
aodteMepcewasirpui  and.^se(;wtary /canteto  the  Ahpige.of  hereby,  of  which  tiie 
judges  nad  dedared  'him  ftToagW  suspected,  he  exclaimed  lA  a  l«ud  voice,  /  God 
^«#r»(WTwrtf1<i»'»fl«6d<Jrtea»i,''*»'*:-         '      "  •    <     '  ;  •   * 
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hjX^ry.find  wit.  Tiie  oddtt  o£  such  ati  attack  were  fearfuK  The 
BS9iiil9i>ts  ware  sooii  obligedto  fksist ;  not, ..however,  without  a 
lotig  coti6neinciit  iit  the  Inquisition.  In  spite  of  this  obstinate 
resistutice,  tUo  bats  and  uwb  of  the  Spanish  church  saw  with 
alarm  aunie  fe€blti  rays  of  light  which,  througtt  the  crevices  of  that 
massive,  but  old  structure,  begun  to  make  its  darkness  visible. 
Tlic  univuriiities  liad  undergone  a  reform^  wluch,  without  substi- 
tuting a  good  and  ellicient  sy^lt^m  of  instruction,  hnd,  nevertheless', 
aboliabed  that  scholastic  courjso,  of  education,  which,  by  utterly 
{>erverting  the  iuteltect,  made  it  iueapable  of  all  future  improve- 
ment. Indeed,  the  bins  of  the  minister's  mind  had  been  stronger 
ihaiti  lii£  f«ars;  and  professorships  for  eftpUiining  the  work  of 
Heincxcitis,  Dt  Jure  N&iurali  et  Gentim/tf  curtailed  of  a  few 
passages  in  a  Spanish  edition,  were  eslablished  at  all  the  seats  of 
learning.  Yuuug  men  of  natural  abiltties,  eitlior  froin  accidental 
liinM)  or  by  reading  French  books  handed  about  among  seta  of 
truijtjf.  friends,  who,  for  the  iovo  of  knowledge,  submitted  to  the  - 
dailji/ears  of  a  call  from  tl^  In(piiaiit.ion,  became  their  own  m-  ' 
struptprs,  audJookcd  with  conteuipt  oiUiie  dull  le«.chera  appointed   i 

by  authority.  .       > 

•    i^ji  th<?se  me  .ns,  and  almost  vvitli  the  conoivance  of  the  fovem- 
ni^(^^,  >yerc  the  elements  of,  a  party  bioughtiiuto  existence,  whtch^ 
thpqgh  averse,  from  principle,  to  many  parts  of  the  civily  and  the  ^ 
^ti^l§  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  country,  yet  appeared,  in   - 
th^  original  tliinness  of  its  ranks,  and  the  cautious  timidity>x)f»  its 
movements,   q.  manageable   and   useful  auKtliary  of  the   crown  i 
agaj^is?  the  church-     I^ut  events  were,  at  hand  which,  showed  to 
the  Spanish  government  what  sort  of  spirit  they  had  raised,  and   ' 
wl^^it  an  axduousiwork  it  would  be  to  lay  it.     The  Freuch  revo- 
lution broke  out;  the  declaration  of  tlve  rights  of  iiiuu  re-eclioed 
through  the  Peninsula,  and  numbers  were  instantaneously  initiated 
in    the   deepest  mysteries    of   revolutionary   philosophy.      The 
Spanisli  iifjeialsbad  hitherto  been  exceedingly  moderate  in  their   . 
views    and  wishes.     Though   sceptics  upon  religious  subjects, 
khey  would  have  been  contented  with  the  just  liberty  of  thinking 
for  themselves,  and  being  allowed  the  free  use  of  their  bookji 
Far  from  being  the  enemies,  they  had  been,  till  that  period,  the 
Staunch  supporters  of  the  throne.     The  Spanish  liberals  of  the 
•original  school  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  aristocracy — an  in- 
tellectual peerage,  who,  by  tiie  assertion  of  their  own  mental 
jights^  seemed  likely  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  a  gradual,  but  gene- 
ral, ema^icipation.      But  when   a  philosophical    mob   began  to 
gather  about  them;  when  the  republican  catcchisuni  of  France  had 
found  their  way  to  the  hands  of  those  vi^hose  only  chance  of  fignr- 
world  was  a  complete  overturn  of  the  social  Aysteiii; 

when 
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4vliou  llie  igiioraul  conceived  Uicxuaetves  iti  potities^ion  of  potUical 
faUMnlciige,  the  inuiitcJit  their  t«huUuw  nund«  bad  seized  upon  the 
firdJ^CTf  u(  tile  nntural  equality  of  uiaiikiud^  aud  the  auverei^ntjr  of 
the  nation ; — tlicn  it  was  that  the  men  in  power,  who  bad  hitherto 
encouraged  the  growth  of  a  liberal  party,  saw  the  magtiitude  of 
tlie  dauger  to  whioh  \L«y  bad  ezputed  tbe  country. 

Their  ineasitres  to  counteract  the  evil  evinced,  as  it  might  be 
expected,  the  character  of  the  government  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  1'he  inquisitors  were  let  loose  upon  all  suspected 
of  jrepublicau  pnncipie«{  aud  the  doclriaes  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  were  declared  /lere-tkalf  in  the  hope  of  sinking  them 
4Mider  the  natioiul  dete^itattun  which  Uiat  word  used  to  call  forlb. 
A  perstecution  of  the  most  atrocious  kiiid  was  raised  against  every 
FreDcbmao,  high  or  low,  literate  4>r  unlettered,  whom  a  long  resi- 
dence had  rooted  to  their  adopted  soil.  Informations  were  encou- 
raged agaiust  them  by  the  civil  judges,  aud  hardly  one  e^faped 
imprisoiuuent  for  alleged  republicanism.  The  tradesmen  were 
spoiled  of  the  savings  of  many  years  iudustr}' ;  the  men  of  learning 
were  madeio  linger  i»  dungeons,  witliout  friends,  without  books, 
without  any  thing  that  could  uiiuister  cousolutipn.  VVeKuew  one 
.••f  these  victims  at  Seville— ra  M.  Pierre  Henry,  a  man  of  the 
l(liK)8t  amiable  and  primitive  simplicity,  whose  enthusiastic  ze^l  for 
(<the  propagation  of  the  mathematical  sciences  had  led  him  to  that 
lown,  wljere  he  engaged  to  teach  tl»«m  publicly  for  a  salary-  of 
less  than  tw«uty  pounds  a  year.  Two  years  confinement  m  a 
damp  and  scarcely  lighted  dungeon  doomed  him  to  die,  a  fort- 
night after  bis  release,  of  a  dropsy.  The  unhappy  man  had  but 
one  consolation  in  his  misfortune :  he  hud,  though  with  difficulty, 
obtained  pen,  ink  and  paper,  which  enabled  him  tq  write  a  trea- 
tise on  mechanics.  1  bus  perished  the  man  who  first  revived 
mathematical  knowledge  in  the  south  of  Spahi  {  the  founder  of  a 
scliool  which,  we  believe,  still  exists,  directed  and  supported  by 
ikis  pupils. 
■  >  A  sudden  change  in  the  unsettled  policy  of  the  court  converted 
the  bigoted,  superstitious,  persecuting  Spain  into  the  faithful 
ally  of  the  French  republic,  the  supporter  of '  atheism  by  esta- 
blishment.' The  principles  which  the  Spanish  government  had 
tried  to  quell  by  most  barbarous  measures,  were  now  officially 
recognized  as  upheld  by  a  neighbouring  nation.  Yet,  the  Inqui- 
(iitioa  was  to  oppose  their  propagation  among  the  Spaniards  ! 
Prohibitory  edicts  were  aanuully  issued  against  French  books, 
which,  being  every  day  more  greedily  read,  were  too  profitable 
an  article  of  commercial  specuJation  to  be  shut  out  of  tbe  king- 
dom. In  this  state  of  things,  and  during  the  interval  between  tbe 
|)«ace  of  Basle^  and  the  aggr«8sioo  of  Napoleon,  Spanish  liberal- 
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m«  gained  the  strength  which  enabled  it  to  turn  the  consequeuces 
of  rtiat  invasion  to  its  own  advantage,  orgtlttize  its  letMling*  prmei- 
ptes  into  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  aiul  raise  itself  sibove 
a  king  in  fetters,  which  ihey  artfully  concealed  under  the  trapfvivge 
of  the  constitutional  throne. 

From  the  preceding  sketch,  our  readers  m\\,  we  hope,  be  able 
to  form  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  the  two  parties  into  which  Spain  is  divided.     The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  still   the  same  Spaniards  who  liowled  '  Long  Hve  the 
Faith  [*  around  the  flaming  sciiffolds  of  Philip  II.     Those  who 
began  to  rally  them  against  the  constitution  under  the  itatme  of 
soldiers  of  the  faith  well  know  their  own  country.     Nor  is  it 
from  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  opinion  that  the  opposite 
party  ventured  to  establish  a  System  in  perfett  contradiction  with 
•whatiever  is  truly  itafionrtl  in  Spain.     The  legislators  of  Cadiz 
were  fully  aware  that  even  the  teittpting  offer  of  sovereignty 
would  be  rejected  with  horror  by  the  people,  Vrere  it  not  closely 
foltowed  by  a  law  which  binds  the  fftith,  in  perpetuity,  on  the 
jieck  of  the  sovereign  natibir.     It  is  not,  let  it  be  observed,  Chfis- 
L'  tianity,  not  the  Bible,  but  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  faith, 
'  *  which  the  nation  protects  by  *is«;  aiid  just  hyt9,  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  aiiij  other  whaltrer'*     Tlie  simple  fact  of  attempting 
,  .to  foist  an  almost  republican  constitution  Vipon  a  nation  that  will 
U  not  go  one  step  with  reformers,  whom,  in  perfect  ignofaoce  of 
T    tlieir  views,  chance  and  distress  placfed  at  her'  hfead,  unless  th*y 
I  cogsgc  to  leave  her  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  and  Enjoyment  of 
I  its  proud  religious  bigotry,  stamps  the  liberal  party  with  ras<hne»s, 
and  shows  their  utter  want  of  sound    practical   knowledge  on 
I*  moral  and  politi<?al  subjects.     An  un^wcr  bus  been  suggMtcd  by 
I, 'the  leading  Spanish  (iberah,  which  betrjiys  the  thorough  want  of 
1,  judgment  which  prevailed  among  thetn,  when  they  undertook  to 
erect  the  Spanish  monarchy  upon  a  new  foundation.     *  The  con- 
stitution,' they  say,  *  would  not  have  been  received  without  the 
declaration  that  there  is  »a  true  re/igioit  but  that  of  Spain,  and 
IJ  that,  tlierefore,  the  exercise  of  any  other  worship  unist  be  for- 
bidden by  law;  but  have  we  not  contrived  the  rest  of  the  code  so 
J  as  to  destroy  the  source  of  intolerance?"     In  what  manrjer?     By 
making  that  very  intolerance  a  fnndametital  law  of  the  stato  ;  yet 
so  as  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  principles  which,  from  their 
opposite  tendency,  must  cause  an  internal  struggle,  where,  by  your 
own  admission,  tlie  party  wlio   awed  you  then,  nnist  naturally 
obtain  the  victory  !     Wise  master-builders   indeed !  who  being 
determined  to  raise  a  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  a  gun-powder  maga- 
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aine,  contrive  a  tmm  from  the  nearest  flre-|>lacey  tr 
will  Boon  remove  (lie  Tiuisanre, 

We  would  iiol,  lunvover,  ofleml  a  whole  description  of  Tfton- 
comprising  sonne  for  whose  talents  >ve  feel  respect,  and  soniw 
whose  mistaken  efforts  in  tf  ■cause  M'hich  bears  that  most  engagirt| 
of  names — Hberty— we  SJllcerely  b6th  "adnure,  and  regret.     Outrl 
sympathy  for' all  who,  in  a  country  so  Irmg  crpprfssed  by  an  nnU 
mitcd  despotism,  lose  sight  of  every  object  but  that  of  opporfng.^ 
its  reHtoration,  provided  tlieir  xeal  be  pure,  is  as  real  as  an  inti*! 
mate  and  painfully  aotpiired  acquainiance  vvifli  its  evils  can  makfc' 
it.     Yet  truth  must  not  be  disguised  ;  nor  shall  we,  fix>m  a  misfJ 
taken  tenderness  suppress  ont  yterfect  convictidn  that,  rfs  there  area 
not  two  sorts  erf  beings  so  differing  in  their  ideas  and  'Sentiments; 
as  those  who,  in  Spain,  bear  the  names- of //A^rrt/s  and  s<TViV<^,Ht 
men  are  worse  fitted  to  produce  a  moral  and  political  imprb^t 
ment  in  the  mass  of  the  country  than  the  former.  I'heir  kitftwle  \^ 
is  narrow,  superficial,  exotic,     ft  hus  been  jjicqwired  by  stealth,  iA-| 
iiook*  and  comers,  under  the  constant  appfehensittn  of  danger;/ 
a  poor  crop  almost  choked  with  the  weeds  of  spite  and  aii«!if'*i 
The  Ubenils  themselves  hardlj-' know  what  they  are  agreed  upchnf^^ 
except  the  destraction  of  whatever  opposes  certain  gaierat  viewii 
of  the  party,  whose  tendency  is  to  upset  the  whole  strudare- 
the  monarchy.     Tire  Spanish  nation  is  decidedly  against  tlMm^l 

The  only  measure  wliich  for  a  time  swelled  their  ranks,  ihei  otil^' 
luro  which  could  gain  them  proselytesyij  one  ho  utterfj  iMmical'i6!] 
the  peace  and  existence  of  all  government,  that  is  hfks  shakett^tb/ 
very  foundtttton»  of  the  Cortes  themselves.     We  mean  the  ptlliti-jl 
oal  maxim  whicli;  in  letters  of  gold,  hua  been  graven  to  face  th6 
throne  in  tlie   Hall  of  tl»e   Nutioiinl   Congress:   the  pretendtj^-' 
axiom  from  which,  as  from  a  geometiicftl  (lefinition,  the //*«*/•<*/«" 
have,  with  childish  pedantry,  deduced  the  details  of  tlie  conslittt- 
tion  ;  in  a  word,  the  iwereigHh/  of  the  peop/e;  one  of  those  kroiiCj 
tern ptible  sophisms,  which   by  the  apparent  ftinvplicity' of  tbeiM 
enunciation,  and  the  delusive  rwVir  into  an  unlimited  fieW  of  kjt**\*s] 
ledge  which  tlvey  preseht  to  the  mind,  are  apt  to  dazele  and  delude^ 
the  ignorant,  while,  by  the  prospect  of  shaking  off  subordination, 
they  entice  and  spirit  up  the  vatn  and  the  proud. 

'  The  sovereignty  resides  essenlially  in  the  nation  :'  'such  "ar*.] 
the  words  of  the  third  article  of  the  Spanish  constitution.  But. 
what  is  the  meaning  of  sovereignty  in  this  proposition^  The  i<l«4,j 
of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  tliat  of  government :  the  peH-,] 
son  or  persons,  who  have  the  supreme  PoninAand  in  a  jHilitical.j 
bbdy,  are  called  the  sovereign.  The  propisition  assets, 'iherei-,' 
fore,  that  supreme  commmid  resides  essentially  in  the  nation. 
Supreme  command,  over  whom .''  Is  the  nation  its  own  snbject,  like ' 
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Selkirk  mlm  little  island  ?    It  might  be.  so  it  ttijs  idenl  sovereign 

bad  but  one  will :  siicli  as  he  reallj  is,  he  uiysi  rediice  ^oiiie  pajpt 
of  ^iinseir  to  ubedieac.e.  Whtin,  by  somp  meana  qr  tether,  subor- 
dination h  estubltslied,  a  goyerDW^nt  exista,  in  wh^se  haiids  thQ 
sovereignty  must  reside.  Hence  it  is,  that  u  people  considered 
nunieric'dly  and  vvitliout  a  deliuite  political  j>ysteni,  cannot  posHess 
thai  esseutiallj/  which  ia  the  v§ry  esscjuce  of  jUiut  goverunaent 

which  it  wantK, ,     ,,    ,     ,,  ,   , 

Were  we  not  aWe  to.d^tefit  the  ViCrbal  XaUaCiy  vvbiqh  the  pro- 
position involves,  the  hubits  ai^d  notions  of  the  !>pauidh  refoFniers 
would  hava  put  us  in  the  way  of  dis.cpveriug  it.  The  uiicoiitrolled 
despotism  of,  tiie,  crown,  a^  hercver  it  exista,  leads  to  ilie  habitual 
association  oi  fa)xe  with  supvenvei authority,  ,As  the  autocral  is 
si^verai^u  because  he  comnii^kids  the  w,bol3,  force  of  the  statq, 
auveiei^ity  awl  that, force  which  refii4c«  dislributively  in  every 
^a4iyidnai  and.coU^H^Uvcly  in  the  uatiou,  h^ve,  ualnrall;^  enough, 
Jtiei^f^  CQnft>m»dwi».  It  inight;CPrl^inly  be  « aid  th*t  tjje  loant  <>(  a 
>H)>Ku;^ign.pQ!wer»  and,t|^eji,'!/'f^^  that  .supports  it,  atj^  e,sscntiatly  io 
tJi,«(MativB.  JLiut  tluia  t«i  give,  tfic  .pecutiur  df^nomiualion.  of  a 
deli^ile  object  to  the  occu>>iau  apd  the  luci^s  of,  its  existence  is 
ast^'jinge  perversion  ot,  language.  ,By,the  logic  of  the,Spanuil) 
iegislattn's  \ve  n)iglit  bfe  anthMiized  to  assert  that  tnedici^^f ,  or  the 
a^;t,pf  ijealing,  resides  q$senti3jlj  in, the  coJlec^ivfC  body  ofpaticutSi; 
fur  pl)ysii;ictti9  lexitit  bpcause  tlie  pati{>uts  want  ihcui,  und  the 
,\vhf>le,^'aicnlty  woiu^  (lii>a|)pj^r-if  jrhfijir  bi'd-iiddcn  ^uljycct^itiagree^ 
tftlS^5pend  tJ»eir  fec^4  .,„,ar,ii  .,.,■     n  i     ._,i.,*4  >->i 

.(ji'lJ^i^e  verbal  err.or  once  detectecl,  we  need  only  substitnle  the 
4|f|e  tvKfue^iiioniOf.  the  thing  designated  in  thu  ^pani$h  article 
by  tiie  word  sovereignty,  and  the  absurdity  of  ^uch  a  declaratiq;^ 
at,  t}^  head  of  n  ipolitical  cou^tilutiun,  will  Ktand  confessed.  It 
■WOHldoKuu  thust;  J'WfK  '  resides  essentially  in  th,e  nation  j  iiu4 
ijui  jigUt  ofii^uaCtUiig  its  fuml^ilicnlal  Iuwh  belongs  exclusively,  4^ 
if; 4^rnnathqsam«(  principle/  The  Spanish  legislators  fell,  i^ideec^ 
ioiiuitely  short  Qf  ,the  true  inference.  L'orce,  however,  cannot 
originate  rights;  itj  gives,  power  only.  Thuy  should,  tlujrefore, 
li,a>'e  dcclajied,  what  is  untortunutely  too  true,  that  a»  fotre  resides 
essentially  in  the  nuillitude,  they  have  cousequenlly  the  pmcer  of 
^ufofcing  or  destroying  laws,  supjiurlitig  or  subvertlug  govern- 
0mit£,,w,ithetut  any  coiMiV,<^i.vubLe  huiilatlon,  unless  it  should  atisp 
it»m  all  exiyefiiml  ^ic^.mione,  powerful  than  their  own.  But  wp 
stvongly  suspect  ihat  the  itnahhcation  of  the  broad  principle  con-- 
liailU^d  in  the  article  was  not  so  much  a  logicut  inference  as  a 
pjecnntionary  measure  against  any  inclination  of  the  iovetcigut^ 
interfere  U'ith  the  Coit«;s  in  fulme  ;  and  it  is  really  Io  be  wondered 
.  vvhiy  ihe  exeicise  oS  tkfi  essential  soketiciguty  did  not  suSer  anothejr 
yi,i;t.-  wise 


wise  curtailment  Ijy  being  declared  la  exiinust  itsdf  in  tHc  pm- 
duction  ot'  t\\e Jirtt  code  of  fundameiitul  laws.     Stu'ti  a  declara- 
tion would  give  u  certain  degree  of  cuusisiency  to  the  opprobrious 
epithets  of  factions  and  traitors  which  have  been  lavished  on  thi^B 
part  of  (he  Spanish  sovereign,  who  are  striving  to  have  a  fuadi^H 
mental  code  in  conformity  with  their  wishes. 

We  should,  indeed,  be  tritltng  with  our  readers'  patience,  if, 
considering  the  proposition  in  question  as  an  unmeaning  Hourish 
of  political  pedantry,  we  stopped  to  weigh  its  terms  with  dialec- 
tical precision,  in  order  to  expose  the  strange  confusion  of  ideas 
which  it  betrays  in  its  authors.  Uut  we  have  long  watched  the 
operation  of  this  assumed  principle  of  government,  especioUy 
since  it  was  picked  up  from  the  bloody  dunghill  of  the  French 
Revolution,  as  a  pearl  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  l>€  swept 
away  from  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  the  hideous  mass  into  which 
it  was  cast  at  that  fearful  period.  We  have  observed  its  work- 
ings in  Spain  uiul  Portugal ;  we  have  seen  it  break  uut  in  italjr, 
roamng  and  blasting,  as  is  its  nature,  every  tender  bud  of  social 
improvement  which  might  in  time  have  raised  the  condition  of 
tliose  interesting  portions  of  the  European  family ;  and  we  cauaot 
close  our  eyes  against  the  proofs  which  daily  crowd  before  us,  of 
the  baneful  activity  which  it  exerts  over  the  civilized  world,  can- 
kering the  peace  and  coiiteatment  of  niitUons,  perverting  their  best^_ 
feelings,  and  giving  a  fatal  direction  to  their  courage;  while,  b|^| 
II  natural  reaction,  it  renders  imperfect  governments  suspiciott^' 
and  intractable,  ui^es  even  the  best  to  harsh  and  unpopular 
measures  of  security,  and  makes  bleeding  and  deluded  nations 
turn  back  their  eyes  in  despondency  to  the  deadly  repose  of  de»- 
potism,  ^H 

A  mere  spark  of  practical  wisdom  would  have  been  sutficieii^H 
to  warn  the  authors  of  the  con slitu lion  from  the  use  of  tlieae  in- 
toxicating, these  maddening  doctrines.  The  proper  topics  for 
rousing  Spain  out  of  the  indolent  slumbers  of  a  prolonged  degra- 
dation were  the  inherent  right  of  every  free  people  lo  be  governed 
nccording  to  fixed  laws;  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  such 
institutions  as  had  been  devised  by  their  forefathers  to  balance 
the  powers  of  the  state.  Nor  were  the  authors  of  the  Spanish 
code  so  blinded  by  the  love  of  the  French  theories  as  to  have 
any  excuse  in  the  fulness  and  vehemence  of  an  erroneous  con- 
viction. The  report  which  they  made  to  tlie  Cortes,  when  tbe 
new  code  was  presented  to  their  sanction,  is  exclusively  intended 
to  recommend  it  as  a  transcript  of  the  old  constitution  of  Spain  ! 
The  authors,  it  appears  from  that  document,  were  anxious 
obviate  the  charge  of  innovation.  They  had,  if  we  believe  thetnJ 
only  restored  the  constitutional  laws  to  their  primitive  purityJ 
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i|e 'Albhonsos  of  Leon  migVit  recogifi^^  in  it'tfat  dpitit  of  the 

'(ffiSLfteM  \Vhicli  bad  reared  the  Spanish  mfetiiirchy  frtini  it4  cradle. 

Tftti  chiirters,  themselves,  it  is   tj'u^ — those  docuijients  which 

gane  to  Europe  the  exanSpk  bf  her  free  tbrpiynatb  towqs,  wete 

converted,  at  Cadit,  into  a  declaratioti  of  sovereignty,  of  whicli 

every  individuul  Spaniard  might  claim  a  share :  Toledo  and  the 

'meanest  village  were,  by  Some  strange  oversight,'  placed  in  the 

same  predicament  under  the  revived  lilvvs  ofttho  Viai-Goths;  the 

old  nobles  and  the  hisln^ps,  by  ft  sitttiliir  dcti»i«Jirt,  lost  their  weight 

iri'the  country ;  and  the  f/irj^c  chhiirbefs  dfthe  Cwtillian,  and  the 

fou¥  orders  of  the  Aragones'e  Cortes,  Were  found  to  mean  a  mixed 

assetttlily  to  w'hich  every  seveirty'thuusattd  fraction  of  the  iorere/gn 

rttay  senili  a  r<?pri  snU:itiv6  of  stnj'  rank,  fortdne,  or  condition,  to 

■'ihfrrfe  the  address  ol  Majest^^  'vr'tiYi  a  fiiooaroh,  whose  political 

'irtefefidii -Hith  the  Spaiiiardi  tl^'htftgnage-of  ibe  country  wants  a 

1ih>M  to  designate,  aitifce  f'asaHos  and  Snbdilot;  which  are  equi- 

•^ftlflnt  to'SttAjfipitij,  have  beeirWuod  unconstitutional .• 

fjjir^he  |>ol9ouotl9  French  driigfs  thus  falsely  labelled  and  passed 

'*tipoft<he  Spaniards  as  the  ivholefeotiie,  uQadulterated  produce  of 

*«rti^  own  country,  were  itwtAMtly  detected  aud  spumed  by  a  great 

'•|>wt  of  the  natron.     Yet,  besides  th&  professed  liberals,  there  we/'e 

-'1*91  t^1te\^  who, 'fearing  the  uHsrnle  ol' the  old  system;  gave  their 

'••aHiJite*^  3lO"lhe  hew,  in' thb  hope  that  prafctice' and  eiperieuce 

'.^lOlilti  improve  it.     "^Flie  trial,  however,  though  not  Buflkientfy 

"long  to-be  a  ftiir  one,  gave  atron^  indicationt  of  its  unsoundness. 

'»^t^'first  geiwittl' 'electiou  which  took  place' out  of  the  walls  of 

'@ftUt2  produced  «  Cortes  Wher^  the  rOiwtitBtion  itself  was  in 

'idin»gero<'.  being- ontvoted.     It  was  preserved,'  in   fact,  till   the 

king's  arrival  from  France,  by  a  small  majority,  supported  by  the 

"cvies^iand  tht-eats  of'  ihepeopto  who  Were-  Jwi^d'  to  occupy  the 

-ig£dleri«a;     HadFerdirturtd's  advisers  been  less  eager  to  revenge 

••Uiemwfflvcs  on  the   |)lirty  who  had  seized  tli^  goveruutt^nt  in  his 

-KObw^iuer-hu 'might  have  convened  a  Gortes  which,  though  returned 

'bytlienietiicd  prescribed  by  theconstitution,'U'<Juld  have  repealed 

>IbU  the- 'lavi"s  of  their  predecessore,  and  received  liie  thxiuks  of  their 

9  constituents.     But  the  impolitic  severity  of  that  period,  the  ab- 

•  Mitidjdelenninutioiv  lore^^esiablish  the  luquisitiun,  with  every  abuse 

of  I  the  oid  system,  aluniidd  'tJie  moderate  men,  who  would  have 

(rail ied<  round-  the  throne  'htkd  it  uot  been  be.set  by  monks  and 

■  fcijjolA''  The'  c>ru«l'  trtatniont- which  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 

L'fUMiiyiMore  oiade  to-euciure.^ned  more  proselytes  to  the  cousti- 

iMifiC  than  alii 'their  speeches  fi^im  the  tribune.     A  rich  trorwury, 

»^    *  A  ioriiiiil  riS'Jictioii  was  iiiS'U^   t>v  tlic  (  '  y 

Vl(1m»<(    -).-lltUM(j     -i^jdj    «^>    r"i\    "I  l-i'H>">'V^.'     ••I-'     i       •     .         I     ' 
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however,  might  bav«  propped  up  the  thitMie-in  spite  of  iIb  injus- 
tice ;  ft  vrell  paid  drmy  would  not  have  tracked  the  decided  supe- 
riority which  they  enjoy  under  a  despotic  government,  for  tbe 
vulgar  honour  of  being  a  portion  of  the  rabble-soveneign.  Bujt 
tlie  want  of  regUlur  pay,  and  the  dreary  prospect  of  a  campaign 
beyonid  the  Atlantic,  infected  the  troops  with  the  liberal  notions 
whieh  caused  the  revolutions  of  the  Itm;  whUethe  inefficiency  of 
the  king's  government,  and  his  personal  fears,  when  assailed  by  a 
-Madrid  mob  in  his  palace,  gave  the  constitutional  system  that 
Tenovated  power  which  it  has  exerted  for  three  years. 
•  The  result  of  this  second  trial  is  still  more  unfavourable  than 
'before.  The  constitution  has  vrorked  for  a  considerable  time 
without  any  let  or  impediment  but  those  which  its  authors  ought 
-to  have  reckoned- upon  when 'they  vframed  it.  During  the  period 
■of  its  influence  the  number  of  its  enemies  has  wonderfully  in- 
Creased  among  the  Spaniards.  The  moderate  men  of  the  liberal 
party  soon  foUtfd  themselves,  not  sovereigns,  but  slaves  of  the 
more  active  and  unprincipled  among  them.  The  elections  were 
eondncted  under  the  most  shameful  system  of  inti^ue  and  inti- 
midation. Popular  commotions,  now  honoured  with  the  ancient 
'  name  of  j4sonadas  (calls  to  arms),  became  the  ■  regular  means  of 
•forcing  the  municipal  authorities  into  whatever  measures  the  se- 
tK.X.  associations  of  Freemasons  had  decreed.  The  schism  which, 
■in  the  natural  progress  of  such  a  system,  broke  out  among  the 
Liberals,  divided  them  into  Freemasons  and  Comuneros,  who, 
plotting  secretly  against  each  other,  employed  the  mob  alternately 
in  their  service.  Ministers  were  forced  upon  the  king,  or  dis- 
missed from  the  cabinet  as  different  lodges  found  means  to  hire 
k  strong  party  of  the  ruffians  who  inhabit  the  Barrios  of  Madrid, 
llie  Cortes,  under  the  cloak  of  a  dignified  gravity,  tried  to  con- 
ceal their  inability  to  direct  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom;  while 
by  frequent  appeals  to  a  powerless,  dependent,  and  fettered  ex- 
ecutive— the  creature  of  mtrigue  and  conspiracy,  they  sheltered 
themselves  from  public  blame :  the  provinces,  in  the  mean  time, 
groaned  under  all  the  evils  of  a  disorganized  administration,  the 
-  dark  plots  of  the  secret  societies,  and  the  outrages  of  the  armed 
'  parties,  both  Faithful  and  Constitutionalists. 

The  state  to  which  the  constitutional  system  of  Spain  has  re- 
duced that  unhappy  country  is  apparent  in  the  reception  which 
the  French  armies  have  met  with.  The  well-known  national  an- 
tipathy, so  lately  roused  to  madness  by  Buonaparte's  invasion,  has 
given  way  to  «  sense  of  distress  which  anarchy  had  made  general. 
The  same  majority  of  the  nation  which,  a  few  years  since,  rushed 
blind  with  fiiry  upon  the  French  nuiks,  has  now  hailed  them  as 
their  liberators.    Hie  leaders  of  the  constitutional  armies  are  not 
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proof  against  the  decided  timi  of  public  opinion;  and  not  a  trace 
of  the  lihetal  system  would  be  left,  by  this  time,  bill  for  the 
strong  places  whose  walls  shelter  its  friends  from  their  eneniiea 
without,  and  enable  thcni  to  awe  those  within.  ,^  , 

We  should  not  perform  our  duty  to  justice  and  humanity  if  we 
did  not  conclude  this  meluttcboly,  but,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  faithful  picture  of  Spain,  with  an  earnest  entreaty  to  those 
whose  inHncnce  is  adequate  to  the  object,  not  to  allow  full  scope 
to  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which,  at  this  moment,  is  urging  the 
bulk  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  very  reverse  of  every  thing 
which,  in  their  view,  has  been  disgraced  with  the  name  of  Libenii. 
Our  heart  bleeds  when  we  coiiteniplale  a  noble,  generous,  and 
spirited  nation,  so  long  a  prey  to  the  grossest  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition; 80  weakenetl  and  lowered  by  the  weight  of  cljaiiiti 
worn  for  ages,  now  smarting  fioni  the  unskilful  hands  of  those 
who  pretended  to  heal  her,  and  ready  to  fly  for  relief  lo  the  verj 
source  of  her  suiFerings — eager  to  drench  herself  with  a  slow 
poison  because  she  has  been  convulsed  by  a  quack  uiedicine. 
is  common  sense,  are  the  feelings  of  the  civilized  world  to  be 
shocked  again  by  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition  ?  Is  fresh  fuel 
thus  to  be  cast  on  the  still  blazing  euibers  of  the  civil  war  wliicU 
has  threatened  that  country  with  devastation  ?  There  was  a  time 
when  the  mental  tyranny  exerted  by  that  odious  tribunal  might 
be  defended  on  the  expediency  of  preventing  the  feuds  and  divi- 
sions which  often  arise  from  a  difFereiice  in  religious  sentiments  : 
but  even  that  poor  plea  has  vanished  since  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  it  hoped  to  preclude,  has  taken  place  to  such 
a  degree  as  no  force  is  now  able  to  quell.  The  only  rational 
policy,  at  this  moment,  is  that  of  dividing  the  interests  of  the 
qiuet  speculative  sceptic  from  those  of  the  political  adventurer. 
If  both  classes  have  rallied  under  the  same  colours,  the  Inquisition 
has  to  answer  for  the  alliance.  Many  an  honest  and  moderate 
Spaniard  is  still  ready  to  meet  poverty,  exile,  and  death  itself 
among  the  renuiauts  of  the  Coustituliniualijits,  not  because  he 
has  adopted  all  the  views  of  that  party,  but  for  fear  of  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  he  sees  the  other  inclined.  He  would  submit 
to  live  under  a  government  who  allowed  Ho  ulher  worisliip  but  the 
Catholic;  but  cannot  endure  a  system  which  places  hitn  under 
the  espionage  uf  the  Inquisition.  He  will  not,  day  by  day,  and 
year  by  year,  through  life,  be  under  the  necessity  of  concealing 
his  books,  his  thoughts,  his  feelings.  He  will  work  for  his  bread 
in  a  foreign  land  rather  than  purchase  ease  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  abject  hypocrisy.  Let  such  as  love  Christianity,  not  from 
party  or  political  motives,  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that  far 
from  stopping  the  progress  of  irreligion,  the  Inquisition  has  the 
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poMrer  to  change  tliat,  which  in  another  country  might  be  partial 
and  modest  doubt,  into  the  most  absolute  and  positive  rejection. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  that  inflexible  and  bloody  curb  which  keeps 
the  mind  in  a  narrow  path  without  allowing  it  to  look  to  the 
right  or  left. 

With  regard  to  the  political  measures  which  might  contribute- 
to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  the  Peninsula,  without  shut- 
ting the  door  to  national  improvement,  we  shall  only  suggest  the 
necessity  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  crown  within  clear  and 
definite  laws,  and  securing  to  the  Spaniards  their  unquestionable 
right  of  being  taxed  by  their  representatives.  The  superior 
nobility  and  the  clergy  should  be  allowed  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
that  share  in  the  legislature  to  which  they  have  claims  as  ancient 
and  as  legal  as  the  king  to  his  prerogative.  If  a  legislative  bodjr 
composed  of  these  elements  should  fail  to  please  some  friends  of 
Spain,  in  other  countries,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  that' 
that  body  is  to  frame  laws  for  the  Spaniards  not  as  their  wished 
would  make  them,  not  as  that  people  is  often  described  fronv 
specimens  nicely  selected,  but  such  as  they  appear  at  this  mo- 
ment out  of  the  fortified  places,  which  have  been  found  ampW' 
enough  to  embrace  all  that  is  Ldberal  in  Spain. 
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A  New  Grammar  of  the  English  Language;  including  the  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Brosody.     By  T.  O.  Chnrcbill.    tU>yal  18roo.   5s. 

A  Syntactical  English  Grammar,  in  which  th»  Rules  of  Compoution  are  briefly  exem- 
plified.    By  David  Davidson.     Itmo.   3s. 

Remarks  on  the  Practice  of  Grammarians,  with  an  attempt  to  discover  the  Principles 
of  a  New  System  of  English  Grammar.    By  John  Keegan.     13roo.   3s. 

Drunopadia ;  or,  a  New  and  Interesting  View  of  the  Druidical  System  of  EdocatioD, 
elucidating  the  Obscurities  in  which  the  early  Parts  of  British  History  are  involved. 
By  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Williams,  A.M.     8vo.  4:1. 

Tales  of  Fancy,  conveying  Moral  Truth,  designed  for  the  Entertainment  and  Improve-! 
ment  of  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author  of  Tales  of  the  Academy,  &c.  ISmo. 
2s.6d. 

The  Road  to  Happiness.    8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Tutor's  Assistant ;  or.  Complete  School  Arithmetic.     By  Joseph  Guy.    2s. 

The  English  Master;  or.  Student's  Guide  to  Reasoning  and  Composition  :  exhibitii^ 
an  Analyticai  View  of  the  English  Language,  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  of  tlie  Prin- 
ciples of  Fine  Writing.     By  William  Banks.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Part  II.  of  Portraits  and  Biography  of  the  most  illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Bri- 
tain: containing  James  First,  Duke  of  Hamilton;  Archbishop  Cranraer;  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford ;  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset;  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  By  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Norroy  King  of 
Arms.    8vo.  12s.  6d.    4to.  25s. 

The  Italian  School  of  Design  (containing  84  Plates)  ;  being  a  Series  of  Fac-similes  of 
Original  Drawings,  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  Italy ;  with  Ko- 
graphical  Notices  of  the  Artists,  and  Observations  on  their  Works.  By  VP.  Young 
OtUey,  Esq.  Complete  in  one  volume,  super  royal  folio,  121.  12s.;  in  colombier 
folio,  181.  18s.,  and  proofs,  34  guineas. 

The  Scenery  of  the  River  Tamar  and  Tavy,  in  Forty-seven  Subjects  :  exhibiting  the 
most  interesting  views  on  their  banks,  including  a  View  of  the  Breakwater  at  Ply- 
mouth, drawn  and  engraved  by  Frederick  C.  ^wis.    Imperial  4to.  21.  lOs. 

No.  I.  of  the  Rivers  of  England,  from  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A. ;  W. 
Collins,  R.A.,  and  the  late  Thomas  Girtin :  containing  Shields,  Newcastle-on-'Tyiie) 
and  a  View  of  Eton.  Engraved  in  mezzotinto  on  steel.  Each  Number  to  contwn 
Three  Plates,  and  to  be  published  Qnarteriy.     Royal  4to.   10s. 

The  Works  of  Antonio  Canova,  in  Sculpture  and  Modelfrng.  Engraved  in  oudine  by 
Henry  Moses,  with  descriptions  from  the  Italian  of  the  Countess  Albrizzi.  Pub- 
lished in  Parts  Montiily.     Imperial  8vo.  48.     4to.  6a. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.  M.  Minister  of  thv  Caledonian  Cboich, 
Hatton  Garden.     9s. 

Part  I.  of  a  Series  of  Picturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,  engraved  in  tlie  line  manner. 
By  W.  H.  lizarsk  With  a  succinct  Historical  Account  of  Edinburgh.  4to.  5s. 
Royal  4to.  10s.  6d. 

No.  il.  of  Views  in  Provence,  and  on  the  Rhone,  engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  as  illus- 
trative of  an  Itinerary  of  the  Rlione.     By  John  Hughes,  A.M.     Royal  4to.  Ss.  6d. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Architecture  and  Sciilptnre  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcea 
ter;  12  Plates ;  and  accompanied  by  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  tbe 
Fabric. 

GEOLOGY. 

Reliquis  Diluvians;  or,  Observations  on  the  Organic  Remains  contained  in  Caves, 
Fissures,  and  Diluvian  Gravel,  and  on  other  Geoloj^cal  Phenomena  attesting  the 
action  of  an  Universal  Deluge.  By  the  Rev.  William  Buckland,  B.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  27  Engraving*. 
4to.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

The  Stratification  of  AUavial  Deposits,  and  the  Crvstallization  of  Calcareous  Staiac- 
ites;  in  a  Letter  to  J.  MaccullDch,  M.  D.  &c.     By  H.  R.  Oswald.     Is.  6d. 

HISTOBY. 


New  VuUicutmm. 


Vi) 


nisT(mY, 

Debates,  Evidence,  ;iiid  Duciimciits,  cuiiuc-clcil  witli  the  Invesligadon  of  tbe  Cbargrs 
brought  liv  thf  Ationu'v-tii-iiti-Hl  fur  Iri'lniwl  ujjaiiist  Charles  Thorp,  Esq.  High 
Sheriff  of  Dublin,  in  tlic  Huusc  ii(  Commons,  18S3.     8vti,  12s. 

The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  tlie  Declaruiiuiiof  War  by  France,  February, 
1793,  10  the  Accesaiun  of  George  l\'.  Jniiuary,  1U"J0:  with  an  Accaiint  of  the 
Origin  and  Progressive  Increase  of  tlie  British  Navy  ;  illustrated  from  t]ie  coin- 
mcncenient  nf  the  Year  179S,  by  a  Scries  ot'  Tiibulsr  Kxtracts,  coiilaiiied  in  a  sepa- 
rate Qnarto  Volume.     By  Wtlliani  Jhiucs.     P;irt  II.   Vol.  !•     Bvo.  14s. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  Quenliii  Ditrward,  selected  from  Philip  de  Comines,  Bmn- 
tiime,  and  other  writers,  pointing  ont  the  Cuiueidences,  or  Uiscrcpancies,  between 
the  Novelist  and  the  HisloriHU.     Post  3vo,    7s. 

The  History  of  the  Angia  Snxons,  from  their  tir.st  appcaraucc  in  Europe  to  tlie  end  of 
their  Dynasty  ill  England  ;  cuni[Hisint;  the  llistory  nf  England  from  the  cartii-st 
Period  to  the  Normun  Cum|iicst,  By  SKanm  Tunier,  F.S.A.  Hie  Fuurth  Edition, 
in  3  thick  vols.  Uvu.     Corrected  and  improved,  with  n  Miip.  '21.  5s.  boards. 

A  Memoir  of  Cenlrat  Iiidln,  t nclm ling  Mahv a  and  adjoining  Provinces;  with  the  His- 
tory ami  copious  IJIiistralious  of  ihe  Past  and  Prescul  Condition  of  tli.iit  Country  ; 
with  an  original  Map,  Tables  of  the  Revenue  and  Population,  a  Geological  lleport, 
and  coraprehcasive  Iiidci.  By  Major  General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.  B.  Sac. 
2  vols.  8vo.    li.  12s.  biiards. 

Campaign  of  the  Left  Winguf  the  Allied  Army,  in  the  Western  Pyrenees  and  South 
of  Fmnce,  in  1815-14,  under  the  Pnke  of  Wellington.     4to.    ?l, 

LAW. 

Flallwr's  Digested  Index  to  the  Equity  lUiiorts  from  1808  to  1832,  and  to  the  Re- 
ports of  Cox,  Eden,  and  Phillimore,  witii  a  Digest  of  djc  Reported  Cases  upon 
£qttity  Practice,  from  the  earliest  Printed  Reports  to  the  Present  Time ;  forming  n 
Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Briilgraan's  Equity  Digest.     Royal  8vo.  Stls. 

Reports  of  Cases  delcriiiincd  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  between  I660aud  1706.  By 
Richard  Freenran,  Into  Lrird  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  With  Notes.flcc.  by  J.  E. 
HovcnHcn,  Eh],     Royal  8vo.    lai, 

A  General  Prtieedrnt  for  Wills,  vvi'.b  Practical  Notes.  By  G.  Worthington,  Esq. 
Hmo.  hoard*.  12s. 

Gilbert  on  the  fjiw  uf  Distress  and  P.eplevin.  4th  Edit,  revised:  with  the  Modem 
Statutes  and  Decisions;  Appendix,  &c.     By  W.  J.  Irapej',  Esq.     Bvo.  lOs.  til. 

Jones  (Sir  AVilliam)  on  the  l,aw  of  Bail'uenls,  Third  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Re- 
ferences on  the  Subject  of  Carriers,  Innkeepers,  Wafohouscmen,  and  other  Bailees. 
By  W.  Nichfiil...  Eoq.     Bvo.    10s.  (id.  bds. 

Supplement  to  the  GcniTal  Turnpike  Read  .\ct,  3  Geo.  IV.  cap.  1S6;  containing  the 
Three  Acts  of  4  Geo.  IV. ;  with  Nolci,  aiid  Additional  Forms,  and  General  Rules 
for  repairing  lioads;  together  with  a  IHgested  Index  to  the  whole  nf  the  Turnjnke 
Road  Acts  now  in  force.     By  J.  Baleman,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  12mo.  3s,  6d.  hils. 

MECHANICS. 

Description  of  a  Railway,  on  a  New  Principle;  with  Observations  on  tlio.se  hitherto 
constructed,  and  «  rable  shewing  the  comparative  Amount  of  Resistance  on  sescral 
now  in  use ;  and  a  Description  of  an  improved  Dynometer  for  ascertaining  the  re- 
sistance of  Floating  Vessels  and  Carriages  moving  on  Roads  and  Railways.  By 
H.  R.  Palmer,  Civil  EiiKineer.     Rvo.    4s.  ' 

Practical  Essays  nn  Millwork  anil  other  Machinery.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Engineer. 
*  vols.  Bvo.     With  niimcrouj  Plates  and  Figures,     if.  6s.  boards. 

aiEDlClNE.  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

On  Comparative  Aitatomy,  illu.striitetl  by  171  Pbtes.  To  which  is  .subjoined,  Synop- 
sis Sy^tematls  Rcgni  AiiitiiHlis,  nunc  prinmmcxovi  niodiiicatJonibuB  propusilL  By 
Sir  Everard  Hoiue,  liart,  V.P.R.S.  F.i\.$.  F.L.S.  &;c.  S  vols.  4to.  71.  7s.  boards, 
or  on  large,  paper,  101.  10ft, 

Knniber  II.  of  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  By  Herbert  Muyo. 
58.  fid. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Fractures  at  the  Upper  p»rt  of  the  Thigh,  £cc. 


Earie,  F.R.S.     avo.  3s. 
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280  New  Puldicutions. 

The  Results  of  Experience  m  the  successful  Treatment  of  Epilepsy  and  other  Ner»oa« 
Disorders,  pointing  out  a  safe  Remedy  for  these  Complaints.  By  T.  I.  Graham, 
M.D.     Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  prevailing  Disorders  of  the  Sto- 
mach and  Liver.    By  T.  L  Graham,  M.D.  of  Carshaltuu.    St.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Action  of  Mercury  on  ttte  Living  Body.  By  Joseph  Swan,  Sur- 
geon.   8vo.   4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Instructions  in  all  Kinds  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,  as  Taught  and  Practised  in  the 
Gymnastic  Institutions  «f  Germany.  Designed  as  well  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and 
other  places  of  educatioH,  as  for  private  use ;  with  Plates.    8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Dodsley's  Aimual  Hegister  for  1828.     8vo.    16». 

Part  IX.  of  Bibllotheca  Britanuica ;  or,  a  General  Index  to  the  literature  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.     By  "Robert  Watt,  M.D.     4to.   ll.  Is. 

Numbers  1.  to  VI  of  Le  Bulletin  General  et  Universel  des  Aimonces  et  des  Nouvdles 

Scieutifique?.    Par  M.  Le  Baron  de  Ferussac.    Subscription  for  one  year.  Si.  ti. 
°IIIustrHtions,Historical,  Biographical,  and  Miscellaneous,  of  the  Novels  by  the  Author 
of  Waverley  ;  with  Criticisms  general  and  particular.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  War- 
ner, Rector  of  Great  Chal6eld,  Wilts.     12mo,  8s. 

The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.A.  Minister  of  tlie  Caledonian  Church,  Hat- 
ton  Gardon:  with  Five  Portraits  by  Cruikshunk.    8vo.   2s. 

The  Manuscript  of  1814,  written  at  the  Command  of  Napoleon.  By  Baron  Faiit. 
8vo.    12s. 

Coronation  Anecdotes ;  or,  Select  and  Interesting  Fragments  of  English  Coronation 
Ceremonies.    7s.  6d. 

Characteristics  in  the  Manner  of  Rochefoucault's  Maxims.    Royal  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Sutfuik  Words  and  Phrases  ;  or  an  Attempt  to  collect  the  Lingaal  Localisms  of  tliat 
County.     By  Edward  Moor,  F.R  S.    12mo.    rs.  6d. 

The  Duty  of  Humanity  to  Brute  Animals,  demonstrated  from  Reason  and  Revelation, 
chiefly  extracted  from  a  Treatise  by  Dr.  Primalt;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Broume,  late  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.     2s.  6d. 

NATUR^VL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    By  John  Leslie,  Esq.  £cc.     Vol.  I.     Including  Me- 

chanips  and  Hydrostatics.     8vo.    14s. 
Description  of  an  Electrical  Telegraph)  and  of  some  other  Electrical  Apparatus ;  with 

Eight  Plates,  engraved  by  1.A wry.     By  Francis  Ronalds.     8vo.    6s. 
Researches  about  Atmospheric  Pheenomeua.    By  T.  Forster,  L.S.I.     15s.  boards. 

With  Six  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Clouds. 

NOVELS,  TALES.  AND  ROftLA.NCES. 
Edward  Neville ;  or,  the  Memoirs  of  on  Orphan.     4  vols.  12mo.   ll.  8s. 
Self  Delusion;  or,  Adelaide  d'Hauteroche.     By  the  Author  of  Domestic  Scenes. 

2  vols.  12mo.   14s. 
Historical  Notices  of  Two  Characters  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak;  neatly  printed  in  post 

8vo.  uniform  with  that  work.     2$.  sewed. 
The  Lady  of  the  Manor.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     12rao.  78. 
Eugenia ;  or,  the  Dangers  of  the  World.     By  Miss  Moore.     If  mo.    4s. 
The.Spy  Glass ;  o^  Truths  brought  home  to  the  Mind's  Eye.    2s.  6d. 
The  Parish  Clerk;  a  Tale.     Is. 
The  Wilderness;  or,  the  Youthful  Days  of  Washington:  a  Tale  of  the  West.    3  vols. 

12mo.  18s. 
The  Foundling  of  Glenthom;  or,  the  Smuggler's  Cave.     4  vols.  12mo.  ll.  4s. 
Rich  and  Poor.     Small  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Influence  and  Example;  or,  the  Recluse:  a  Tale.     Foolscap  8vo.   6s. 
■  Popular  Tales  and  Romances  of  the  Northern  Nations.     3  vols,  post  8vo.    ll.  5s.  6d. 

Legends  of  Scotland :  Second  Series.     3  vols.  12mo.    I6s.  6d. 
•  Gulistau ;  or,  the  Flower  Garden  of  Sadi.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Italian  Stories.     Translated  by  Miss  Holford.     Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 
Precipitance;  a  Higliiand  Tale.-    2  vols.  12rao.  12s.  boards. 
What  Shall  Be,  Shall  Be.     By  Mrs.  Meeke.    4  vols.  12mo.  ll.  4s. 

PHILOLOGY. 
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PHILOLOGY. 
Jewlsli,  Oriental,  and  Classkul  Aniiqiiitiea  5  containing  IlJiistratiojis  of  tlie  Scriptures 

urid  CJilBisical  Uoconls,  frtini  Oriuiital  Sources.     8vo.  lis.  boards. 

POETRY. 
Specimens  of  British  Poetry,  clifcfly  selected  from  Authors  of  high  celebrity,  and  inter* 

sperscd  with  Origiiuil  W'riliitj^s  by  Elixnbcth  Scuit.     8v«.  12s. 
My  Note  Book  for  l^'il ;  or,  the  Agricnilural  Question  :  a  Satirical  P'letn.  13ino. 
The  Prophecy  of  (he  Tagus,  from  the  Spanish  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leou,  tbc  Feinnle  Py( 

maliou  ;  and  an  Ode  iin  the  Statue  in,  the  Louvre.     lS?nio.  Ss. 
The  VJIlap'  Schoohimatcr  ;  a  Poem.     By  Liincclut  llaynioiid.     1 2ino.  Is, 
Poetical  Memoirs  ;  the  Kvilc  :  aTiik*.     By -'anies  Bird.     Bivo.  6!i.  6d. 
ITie  Scxtu|)lc  Alliance  :  consisting  of  OdeSj  and  other  Poems,  on  the  Exile  and  Dcatli 

of  Napoleon.     4tiK  3s.  6d. 
The  Social  Day  ;  a  Po«'m  :  with  32  Engruvingi.     By  Peter  Cose-     21.  Sis. 
Emancipation  ;  a  I'ot-m,  in  Twl^  Canlos  :  with  Notes  aiid  Caricature  Designs  (or  Ihe 

itistnietron  nf  liis  iUirnn's»j  Pope  Pins,     Svo.    .5s. 
Byiantium;  a  Dratnaiic  Poem.     Dy  Edward  Richard  PooIp.     8vo.  7s.  6d. 
EJcgy  on  Uic  Death  of  Percy  Byssfie  Slalley.     By  Artliur  Brtwke.    Is.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLrnCAL  ECONOMY. 
Bemorks  on  the  External   Coniinerce  and  EtLcbiuigc-s  of  Bengal;  with  Appendix  uf 

Accounts  and  Esliinatcsr     By  G.  A.  Prin^epi  Esq,     Hva,  fts.  tid. 
A  Voice  frmn  St.  Pfter's  aad  St.  Paul's;  being  a  teiv  iikiji  Woixls,  addressed  most 

rcsjK'ctfulIy  lo  ttie  IMcmlxTs  of  both  Jloust^s  of  J'arljiiiMCiit  on  some  lale  Accusations 

a^iiiht  tbe  Churth  Kstablisluuent.     B^o.    !?».  6d. 
Tlie  Poiir  and  their  Relief.     By  George  Elisor,  Emi.     8vo.  ItJa, 
Though  til  and  Details  on  the   High  and   Low  Prices  of  the  lastTliirty  Years.    By 

'I'honiBS  Tooke,  F.H.S.     15s, 
Questions  in  Political  Economy,  Pnlilica,  Morals,  Metaphysics,  &c.     Bvo.  10».  6d 
Anecdotes  of  a  Croat;  coinprLheiiding  Hints  of  the  Improvement  of  Public  VVofls, 

Agricukuri>,  and  Domestic  Life.     3  vols.  ISmo.  12s. 
THEOLOGY. 
Discuursrs  on  »he  Rule  of  Life,  with  reference  to  Tilings  Present  and  Things  Futnrp., 

By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  KM.     8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 
For  the  Oruclcs  of  God,  Four  Orations;  For  Judgment  to  Come,  an  Argument  in' 

Nine  Ports.     By  the  Rev.  ICdwiird  Irviiij:.     flvo.  12s. 
Tbe  Psalms  of  David,  translated  iiitti  divers  and  sundry  Kinds  of  Verse,  more  rare  and 

excellent  for  the  methiitl  mid  varieties   than  ever  yet  has  been  done  in  English, 

begun  hv  the  noble  and  lejirned  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Kt.  and  finished  by  thu  Couiitcsa 

of  Peralicokc,  his  sister.     Now  firi.t  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  original  MS.    Tran- 
scribed by  Julin  Dftvies,  of  Hereford,  in  the  Reign  of  James  the  First;  with  Two 

Portraits,     liiino.   l!«s. 
A  Dissertaiiun  on  tbe  Fall  of  Man ;  in  which  the  literal  Sense  of  the  Mosnic  Account 

of  that  Event  is  Asserted  and  Vindicated,     By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A. 

Svo.  10».  6d. 
Five  Lectures  011  the  Gospel  of  S(.  John,  a*  bearmt;  Tes1imoiiy,to  (he  Divinity  of  our 

Saviour;  delivered   on  llif  Fridays  during  Lent,  J8*i;i.     By  C.  J.  Biomfieid,  D.D. 

Rector  of  St.  Butolpb's,  Bishupga'te,  and  Archdeacon  of  Colchester.     13mo.  Ss. 
Scripture  Names  of  Persons  and   Piacesi  familiarly  explained  ;  intended  as  a  Conipa- 

nion  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  Use  of  Y'oung  Persons.    l4mo. , 

1*. 
Bishop  Hall's  Sacred  Apborisms,  selected  and  arranged  >vilh  the  TcKts  of  Scripture  to 

which  ibey  refer.     By  Richard  Brudeuell  Eslon,  Rector  of  Athelington,  SuffbUt. 

12rao.  3s.  6d. 
Parochial  Instruction;  or  Seriiions  delivered  from  the  Pulpltj  nt  difTercnt  times,  in  the 

ciiursc  of  Thirty  Years.     By  the  Rev.  Jnmvs  Bean,   M.A.  one  of  tlie  Librerians  of 

the  British  Museum,  and  Assistant  Minister  uf  Wetbcck  Cliapel,  St,  Mary-ie-Botw. 
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nPHE  subject  of  pulpit  eloquence  has  been  frequenlly  diBCiisged  ; 
-*■  llie  preachers  of  different  countries,  uf  France  and  England,' 
have  been  arrayed  against  each  other;  and  a  comparison  instituted, 
not  wilhout  iinvidionsness,  between  the  effect  produced  by  men, 
like  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and  the  more  stationary  and  leniperate 
niinislers  of  lUe  cstablishcii  cluiiuli.  We  cannot  however  consider 
the  subject  as  cxliaustud,  nor  can  its  imporlaiice  be  lightly  esti- 
mated, when  we  take  into  the  account  its  extensive  influence  in 
goveruing  the  niiuds,  and  forming  the  cliaraclers  of  so  many 
among  oiir  vast  population;  and  the  peculiar  interest  whicb^  at 
this  perioil,  it  appears  to  conunaiid.  The  tame  i>f  a  pojnilaF 
preacber,  independently  of  tbe  peculiar  doctrines  whicli  he  may 
happen  to  advocate,  draws  an  assemblage  of  niany,  who  are  evi- 
dently atlracleri  by  the  oratory,  not  by  any  predilection  cither  for 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  or  for  the  system  of  exposition.  Whe- 
ther this  is  a  healthful  system  of  the  religion  of  the  country  may 
perhaps  be  questioned;  the  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Some  evils 
will  doubtless  result  from  this,  which  we  hope  tliat  we  may  call 
wilhout  offence  a  prevailing  fashion  ;  a  spirit  of  wandering  abroad 
in  search  of  what  may  be  better  learnt  al  home;  an  appetite,  too 
frequenlly  morbid,  for  excitation  of  the  feelings  rather  than  tlio 
improvement  of  the  morals  and  the  heart,  and  an  impatient  dis' 
content  at  tlie  less  effective  exerlions  of  those  modcinte  talents 
and  respeclable  acquircn^euls,  wliich  uuist  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
majority  in  so  extcujiivc  an  cstablishmcut  us  llie  churcli.  Still,  on 
the  other  hand,  nvucli  good  may  unquestionably  ensue;  not  only 
*  may  many  who  came  to  scoff',  remain  to  |>ray,'  hut  ihe  devotion  of 
great  talents  of  any  description  to  the  service  of  religion  must  add 
to  its  weight  and  hold  upon  society;  and  the  vulgar  but  pievailiug 
prejudice,  lliat  great  genius  and  originality  invariably  take  the  other 
side,  and  cannot  condcscejid  to  the  control  i>f  leligious  duty,  may 
be  counteracted.  The  man  of  uuquestjonable  abilities  contributes 
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not  onlj  llie  uiAucnce  pf  liU  words  and  writings  to  the  cause,  but 
that  of  hi»  character  niso;  and  he  can  have  little  knowledge  how 
far  the  magic  of  great  names  operates  upon  the  ardent  and  imita- 
tive minds  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  who  would  undervalue 
or  depreciate  such  assistance  to  the  advancement  of  religion. 

It  appears  to  us  then  that  the  difference  between  the  nature  of] 
that  eloquence,  Avhich  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  that  which  isf 
appropriate  to  the  husliiign,  ihe  bar,  or  the  senate,  is  too  often  lost 
sight  of.  Neither  is  the  distinction  of  the  systems  adopted  in  Romair  I 
Catholic  countries  on  one  hand,  and  by  the  dissenters  on  the  other,  I 
carefutl)r  attended  to,  when  tlie  result  of  their  labours  is  bataiiced'j 
against  that  of  our  church  ministers. 

The  orator  in  Palace  Yard,  or  Weslmirster  Ilall,  or  in  St.  Sic-] 
^'hen  s,  addresses  in  a  great  degree  passions  which  are  forbidden' 
ground  to  the  Christian  preacher;  and  if  at  any  time  the  latter 
makes  an  incursion  into  those  regions,  he  is  in  danger  of  assuming 
a  tone  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  the  charity  of  his  callings 
What  are  the  passages  in  ancient  and  modern  eloquence  to  whicl( 
the  audience  nuist  have  listened  with  awful  and  appalling  interest^ 
and  which  we  even  now  read  with  a  sensation  appioaching  to  terror ; 
those  which  secure  and  retain  our  admiration,  adhere  to  die  me- 
mory, and  recur  whenever  we  hear  the  names  of  J>etiio:<thenes,  of  j 
Cicero,  and  of  Burke?— are  not  niany  among  them,  the  fierce  invec- 
tive, tlie  terrible  criuiination,  the  bold  and  unexpected  retort,  the 
cutting  sarcasm,  the  cool  and  dignjiied  irony  on  one  hand ;  or,  on  the 
other,  the  skilful  Hattery,  the  exquisite  artitice  with  which  the  baser 
as  well  as  the  nobler  passions  of  the  audifuce  are  wrought  into  a 
subservience  to  the  orator's  purpose,  the  line  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible adulation  by  which  '  he  wields  at  will  (he  tierce  democracy?* 
It  is  the  torrent  of  fiery  indignation  with  which  the  Athenian  over- 
whelmed the  encroaching  Philip,  the  fuK  cup  of  bitterness  which 
is  discharged  on  the  head  of  his  rival  iEschines;  it  is  the  virulent 
declamation  which  appalled  Catiline,  or  Antony,  the  felicitous  art 
by  which  Csesar  is  flattered  out  of  a  pardon  for  Marcelhis;  it  is  the 
sarcasm  against  the  effeminate  CIndius,  %vhere  the  orator  applies  to 
him  the  word  sororem,  fralreni  volui  dicere,  semper  in  hujua  viri 
nomine  erro; — ^lastly,  it  is  the  solenui  and  terrible  denunciation  of 
Hastings  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  sacred,  moving,  dignified  in  the  nature  of  mankind.  All 
these  modes  of  exciting  emotion  are  clearly  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  which,  if  genuine,  is  too  mild  and  charitable  to 
depend  for  its  success  on  such  violent  and  inflammatory  means. 
Indeed,  in  ordinary  situations,  it  would  want  the  power  as  well  as 
the  desire  of  employing  such  instruments  ;  but  where  it  overstepped 
ita  own  peculiar  limits,  and  made  an  inroad  into  the  province  of 
' '"  political 
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political  oratory,  it  immediately  ensured  the  same  visible  and  ex!- 
teiisive  inHuence.  When  was  it  t!iat  pulpit  eloquence  governed 
with  unquestioned  dominion  llie  public  mind?  When  it  addressed 
itself  indiscriminately  to  every  passion;  when  it  nourished  the  bitter 
feelings  of  discontent  and  faction,  personal  or  parly  antipathies ; 
when,  in  an  equally  tnichristian  spirit,  though  with  language  on  both 
sides  deeply  imbued  with  scriptural  fervour,  the  Puritan  inveighed 
against  the  loyalist,  the  loyalist  recriminated  on  the  Puritan;  when 
one,  in  his  tierce  invective,  denounced,  even  by  name,  God's  ven- 
geance on  the  oppressor,  the  other  on  the  rebel ;  when  each  pre- 
sumptuously and  unwarrantably  assumed  the  tone  and  language  of 
the  inspired  pro|>liets,  on  one  hand  pouring  forth  fearful  and 
accumulated  malediction  on  its  enemies,  on  the  other  exciting  its 
own  party  to  wild,  fervid,  extravagant  exultation; — then  it  was 
that  it  hurried  men  to  battle;  enured  them  to  the  most  heroic  suffer- 
ing; consoled  ihenv  in  the  hour  of  the  deepest  calamity;  in  some 
producing  that  honest  zeul,  which,  whether  misguided  or  not,  pur- 
sues the  end  f^hich  the  conscience  approves,  in  singleness  and 
uprightness  of  heart ;  in  others,  that  frenzy  of  fanaticism,  which, 
full  of  the  leaven  of  every  evil  passion,  considers  them  sanctified 
by  the  cause  to  which  it  is  wedded,  from  worldly  rather  than 
religious  motives  :  this  has  been  the  case  in  every  period  of  reli- 
gious strife,  and  that  party  lias  in  general  triumphed  which  has 
appealed  to  the  most  dumiiiant  and  universal  passions.  It  is  far 
from  our  present  purpose  to  decide,  or  even  to  inquire,  whether 
circumstances  may  or  may  not  justify  this  extension  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  preacher;  still  less  whether,  at  any  peculiar  periods 
of  our  liistory,  persecution,  for  conscience  sake,  was  lawfully  or 
"wisely  resisted  by  the  collective  energies  of  the  preacher  and  his 
congregation.  All,  however,  must  allow,  that  the  circumstances 
are  not  common,  which  will  warrant  this  union  of  the  minister  of 
Christ  and  the  demagogue  in  the  same  character ;  and  that,  even  in 
the  extreme  cases  which  may  vindicate  this  line  of  conduct,  he 
appears  in  a  forced,  unusual,  and  unnatural  situation.  When  he 
reverts  to  the  reason  and  the  affections,  the  preacher  appears  to 
return  to  his  home ;  he  exercises  there  his  quiet  domestic  office, 
and  secures  that  universal  respect,  admiration  and  approval  which 
he  could  scarcely  claim  or  preserve  in  the  turbulence  and  distractiou 
of  his  former  occupation. 

But  with  regard  to  those  passions  which  are  clearly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  preacher,  the  fcjirs  and  the  compassion  of  bis  audience, 
much  more  is  required  of  him  than  of  other  orators ;  his  task  is 
more  delicate  and  must  be  administered  with  greater  discretion,  in 
proportion  as  its  effects  aim  at  being  inore  lasting.     He  must  not 
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be  content  with  mere  temporary  emotion;     Proviijed  Sn  other 

cas^s  the  orator  retain  his  magic  mastery  over,  the  qiinds  of  1^ 

hearers,  till  he  has  obtained  their  vote  or  their  verdict,  hi«(.en4;is 

answered.     But  the  assertions  and  the  proofs  of  the  preacher  nmst 

.bear  the  severe  test  of  subsequent 'examination:  he  will,  have  otkr 

.tained  a  poor  triumph,  if,  after  having  creat§d  a  most  powerfi4 

immediate  sensation,  his  audience,  when  they  have  departed,  find 

they  have  been   inaposed  upon  by  illugical  arguments,  by  ta«^ 

theatric  energy,  and  by  hardy  assumptions.     Even  when  we  revd 

the  compositions  of  ancient  or  modem  eloquence,  we  are  sati«fie4 

if  they  appear  admirably  adapted  to  gain  their  object ;  we  admiris 

the  skill  which  has  made  so  much  of  a  bad  or  an  unpromisiikg 

cause,  and  submit  M-illingly  to  the  delusion  which  has  before  htw 

so  successful,  with  those  to  whom  the  speech  was  originally  adr 

dressed.     But  in  religious  eloquence  nothing  is  beautiful  but  what 

is  true ;  and  the  slightest  dishonesty  in  the  conduct  of  the  argnmeiit 

invalidates  the  whole  impression,  and  we  are  impatient  even  of  the 

most  remote  suspicion  of  artifice  or  concealment  of  weakness.       '.. 

But  besides  all  this,  the  form  of  debate  and  discussion  which  the 

other  forms  of  oratory  usually  assume,  is  greatly  calculated  to  faa- 

cinate  the  attention,  and  create  a  deeper  impression.    The  preacher 

frequently  refers  to  the  supposed  reasonings  of  his  adversary,  tb^ 

infidel  or  the  heretic,  but  he  slates  their  arguments  in  his  own 

words ;  and  though  he  may,  in  fact,  give  them  even  more  weigbl 

and  strength  than  they  deserve,  still  we  like  to  see  the  intellectual 

gUuliators  on  the  arena  before  us:  this  struggle  and  conflict  of  tb^ 

noblest  energies  of  man  has  something  irresistibly  exciting.     Wbj^ 

can  compensate  for  the  subtle  detection  of  ihe  latent  sophism,  tb« 

uivavelling  of  the  false  argument,  the  retorted  sarcasm,  the  recrim^ 

Dated  invective,  the  seizing  of  the  arms  of  the  apparently  triumphant 

antagonist  and  plunging  them  into  his  own  bosom  f     Read  the  d^ 

Coroni  of  Demosthenes  alone,  and  it  is  doubtless  splendid  oratory^ 

read  it,  after  having  gone  through  the  previous  oration  of  JEscbinfq^ 

and  it  appears  in  all  its  marvellous  power  and  felicity  of  reply,  aa4 

of  retort.     Pitt,  in  his  lucid  statements  of  some  points  which  adr 

mitte|l  of  no  discussion,  was  doubtless  an  admirable  orator;  but  wb^ 

listenied  to  him  or  to  his  great  rival  with  such  absorbed  attention,  ap 

when  they  were  either  anticipating  the  argument  of  each  other,  o|r 

thundering  forth  the  ardent  and  indignant  refutation  f    Nor  is  it  o^ 

slight  importance  that  in  common  cases  the  subject  is  of  immediate, 

pressing  and  imperious  interest.     It  is  before  our  eyes,  it  has  prOf* 

bably  already  enlisted  our  ppssions  on  one  side  or  the  other.    Philip 

is  at  tlie  gates  of  Atliens ;  Catiline  in  the  centre  of  Home,  almost 

Having  begun  the  work  of  slaughter ;  Milo  awaiting  his  sentence, 

reeking 
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Jeiice  of  Uie  strained  and  violated  laws  ot  his  country. 
We  shall  not  be  siispecleft  of  deprecijiliii}?  llie  cttrual  importance' 
of  the  appalling  and  awful  topica  of  Christian  preaihing;  but 
there  is  lliis  Hiftt^rence,  that  tliey  are  precisely  ll;e  siiiiie  which  either 
the  individual  preacher  or  others  before  him  have  beeu  for  ages 
reiterating :  they  were  among  the  rudiments  of  our  early  cducn- 
liou;  they  are  of  all  times  and  seasons,  and  consequently  peodiar  to 
none.  With  regard  to  ihem  novelty  is,  iti  general,  dangerous;  and 
even  if  groait  genius  should  triumph,  as  it  occasionally  does,  over 
this  difficulty,  this  strongest  incitement  is  ofleti  couuleracled  by 
its  collision  with  other  prejudices.  We  are  vvcary  and  unmoved 
by  the  style  in  which  we  are  usually  addressed,  and  yet  are  invcte- 
rately  atlaclted  to  some  of  its  pectdiarities.  Thus  originality  creates 
as  it  were  a  strong  reaction,  and  that  very  dissimilarity  to  the  pre- 
valent system,  on  which  it  prides  itself,  impedes  its  influence;  and 
lastly  even  he,  who  shall,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  success,  must  at  last  be  controlled  by  the  nature 
of  his  subjecls.  The  striking  truths  of  religion  arc  few  and  simple, 
and  though  they  admit  of  great  copiousness  of  illustration,  even 
that  is  circumscribed,  and  he  who  disdains  to  imitate  others,  tnust 
at  last  imitate  himself;  repetition  is  unavoidable ;  nor  tan  he  take 
advantage  of  that  iotermiuable  variiition  of  circumstances,  which' 
gires  its  particidar  character  an<l  interest  to  every  trial  at  the  bar, 
and  every  debate  in  the  senate.  Enough  however  on  this  part  of 
our  subject. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  character  of  French  puTpit  eloquence 
that  the  great  orators  of  tliat  country,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue  and 
Massillon,  lived  at  the  precise  period  when  their  language  had  ob- 
tained its  utmost  purity  and  perjVclion.  We  apprehend  that  at  no' 
time,  either  previous  or  subsequent,  the  masculine  strength  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  ov  the  fluent  and  hivrnronious  elegance  of  Mas- 
sillon, has  been  surpassed  or  even  rivalled.  The  faults  of  their  age 
adhere  to  our  most  celebrated  preachers.  We  cannot  with  justice 
deny  the  pedantic  ostentation  of  learning,  the  more  than  poetic 
exuberance,  the  occasional  whimsicality  of  illustration  in  Taylor; 
the  interminable  sentences  and  the  countless  subdivisions  of  Bar-J 
row  ;  the  languid  diffuseuess  of  Tillotsou,  and  the  meagre  concise- 
n«28s  of  Chirk;  the  want  of  warmth  in  Sherlock,  and  of  strength  in 
Alterburv ;  the  absence  of  every  beauty,  as  well  as  of  most  faulla, 
in  Blair,  With  resaid  to  the  respective  merits  of  tlie  different' 
orators  of  the  I'Vcnch  school,  we  can  have  no  higher  authority  than 
:  V  3  the 
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the  treatltt  of  Cardlaal  Maury  '  Sur  1' Eloquence  de  la  Chair 
To  his  judgment  on  our  own  writers  we  shall  not  so  eabily  su 
scribe,  as  the  names  of  the  authors  to  which  he  refers  appear 
have  been  selected  by  mere  chance,  if  not  by  caprice ;  and,  at  a 
events,  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  older  divines,  and 
not  very  extensively  infornied  as  to  the  respective  estimation   in 
which  the  modern  are  held.     In  spite  of  these  and  other  imperfe< 
tions,  the  work   iii  question  is  decidedly  the  best  which  has  y 
appeared  upon  the  subject,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  excellent  emble 
of  tlie  oratory  on  which  it  chiefly  dwells, — admirable  in  its  arrang( 
■uent,full  of  good  sense  in  much  of  itsdetail,witha  felicitous  and  j 
cious  application  of  the  principles  of  Cicero  and  Quintiliau  to  lus 
subject,  hut,  at  times,  flashy  and  full  of  false  taste,  of  which  we  could 
scarcely  select  a  more  complete  specimen  than  the  following — *  I 
sulaires  fameitx  !  je  cherche  un  orateur,  un  v^iitable  orateur  pan 
V03  ministres  dii  culte,  vns  6crivain$,  vos  meinbres  du  parlement 
plus  c^l^bres  dans  la  carrie^e  de  I'^loquence  politique.     Or  soit 
sans  ofTenser  votre  g6nie  et  but  tout  saiks  oublier  votre  gioire,  je 
n'en  trouve  aucun  digue  de  ce  nom.'     It  is  far,  however,  from  our 
wish  to  prejudice  our  readers  ag^ainst  a  work  which  we  consider  of 
high  authority  as  far  as  tlie  information  of  the  author  extended ; 
and  as  we  have  suggested  an  excuse  or  a  palliation  for  his  rashness 
of  decision  with  regard  to  our  divines,  (with  the  greatest  and  eld 
of  whom,  the  English  nation  itself  is  too   little  acquainted, 
can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  a  foreigner,)  since  also 
can  scarcely  reproach  him  with  the  omission  of  more  than  o 
great  name,  that  of  Horsley,  among    our  modern  preachers; 
are  bound  to  extend  the  same  cxtemiatiun  lo  his  other  errors.     In 
fact  this  assertion  of  his  Eminence  was  probably  made  before  the 
great  day  of  our  parliamentary  eloquence,  or  indeed  that  of  oi 
most  splendid  advocates.     i\nterior  to  the  regular  publication 
tlie  debates,  we  have  no  authentic  or  well-reported  speeches; 
seek  in  vain  for  more  than  sallies  and  occasional  happy  thougii 
of  our  older  parliamentary  leaders,  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Fulteney,  of 
Murray,  even  of  Lord  Chatham,  though  of  tlie  latter  indeed  «■ 
have  some  noble  remains.     The  dawn  of  Burke,  however,  mi 
have  been  long  previous  to  the  publication  even  of  the  hrst  editi 
of  Maury's  work ;  and  perhaps  we  must  have  recourse  lo  a  pi 
not  quite  so  honourable  for  his  silence  \vilh  regard  to  the  setting 
that  greatest  of  writers,  and  the  dawn  of  all  our  brilliant  galaxy 
of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Windham,  ai>d  Grenville,  ai 
ErsLine,  and  Grattan,  at>d  Canning.    But  the  more  recent  editioni 
of  the  treatise,  in  which  tardy  justice  might  have  been  done,  we 
published  under  the  reign  of  Buonaparte — $w»a  crvMroio'iv. 

But 
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But  in  discussing  the  comparative  meiils  of  the  French  orator* 
the  Cardiiiul  is  more  in  his  element,  and  on  such  topics  we  difTer 
from  him  with  hesitation  and  diffidence.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  U8 
that  he  scnrcely  makes  out  his  case  M'ilh  regard  to  the  decided  pre- 
eiiitnence  of  Bossuet;  we  are  inclined  to  consider  him  as  a  more 
perfect  polemic  than  a  preacher.  We  are  aware,  however,  on  ihe 
other  handj  that  a  large  portion  of  \m  sermons  was  published 
froni  liis  papers  after  his  deatli,  and  is,  therefore,  confessedly 
iinfiiiibhed  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  Oraisous  Fun^bres,  on  which 
his  fame  chiefly  rests,  are  a  species  of  composition  which,  abstract- 
edly speaking,  is  repugninit  to  all  onr  religious  feelings.  The  great 
topic  uf  praise,  again,  which  is  usually  insisted  upon  in  the  estimate 
of  Bourduhjue,  his  famitiurity  wiili  the  Fathers,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  among  liis  defects.  Hia  manly  simplicity  of  style  and 
strong  good  sense  are  rarely  led  astray,  except  when  he  adopts  and 
comments  upon  some  quaint  antithesis  or  epigrainnjatic  conceit 
from  those  writers  who,  whatever  their  otlier  merits  may  be,  are 
certainly  not  the  bci^t  models  of  style.  In  another  point,  however, 
we  fully  cuincide,  in  his  attributing  the  decline  of  French  pulpit 
eloquence  to  (he  influence  of  the  admired  Petite  Careme  of  Mas- 
siiion.  Inferior,  in  every  respect,  in  comprehensiveness  of  subject, 
in  force,  in  dignity,  in  the  bold  assertion  of  Christiasi  truth,  these 
esqiiisilely  polished,  but  meagre  and  unsalisfaclory  discourses  wotJ 
the  palm  from  the  same  w  riter's  Avent  and  Careme.  To  these  latter 
sermons  we  confess  ihal  we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  the  reader,, 
as  the  most  admirable  example  of  tliat  style  of  preaching,  which 
we  must  not  too  hastily  condemn  because  it  is  opposite  to  our  own. 
In  fact  the  French  and  English  sermon  are  entirely  distinct  j  audit 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  aome  of  the  causes  which  proba- 
bly tended  to  establish  and  increase  this  diflference.  To  this,  no 
doubt  the  national  character  and  the  religion  contributed  much  ; 
but  there  are  other  points  well  worthy  of  consideration.  In  the 
first  place,  the  greater  frequency  with  which  the  duty  devolves  upon 
the  English  preacher  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  France,  and 
in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries,  there  are  stated  periods  for 
preaching,  again^^t  which  the  orator  ntay  lay  up  all  itie  treasures  ot 
Iris  eloquence.  In  Advent  and  in  Lent,  when  the  ceremonies  ot 
the  church  are  peculiarly  solemn  and  awful,  when  the  more  im- 
pressive parts  of  religion  are  forced  upon  the  attention  by  everj 
possible  means  ;  w  hen  a  sort  of  access  of  devotion  seems  to  sei^e 
the  whole  population,  the  preacher  takes  the  happy  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  ottice.  At  these  seasons,  in  the  court  of  Louis  XlV., 
to  which  loupe's  admirable  description,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  so 
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*  A  fuol  to  vrrtiict°y«ta  slave  to  iaim;— 
Now  deep  in  Taylor  ami  the  Book  of  Martyr^ 
Now  drinking  citron  with  bis  Grace  and  Chartres: 
Now  Conscience  chills  her,  and  now  Passion  bums, 
And  Atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns/ 
the  king  cast  off  his  mistress,  intrigues  Nvere  suspended  by  mutual 
consent,  the  confessionals  were  crowded,  and  the  royal  family  and  the^ 
nobility  trembled  before  the  thundering  vehemence  of  Bossuet,  or 
melted  at  the  patlietic  harangues  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont.     A 
favourite  sermon  was  commanded  by  authority,  announced  pub7 
licly ;  multitudes  dironged  to  hear,  not  the  preacher  only,  but  the 
particular  discoui-se  which  had  been  fremiently  delivered  before 
with  the  greatest  applause.    Hence  they  polished,  finished,  laboured 
tlieir  works  into  the  most  exquisite  perfection  of  style,  judged  by 
frequent  repetition  the  parts  which  were  effective  and  those  which 
were  weak,  corrected  every  offence  against  the  most  delicate  and 
fastidious  taste ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  effect  at  last  became  more 
than  oratorical,  rather  theatrical.     They  knew  that  even  the  man- 
Aer  of  delivering  their  most  striking  passages  was  a  matter  of 
public  curiosity.     The  whole  court  was  occupied  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Henrietta  Maria  and  the  delivering  of  her 
funeral  sermon  by  Bo^suet,  in  discussing  how  the  masterly  preacher 
would  fulSl  his  promise  of  alluding  to  the  magnificent  ring  which 
she  bestowed  upon  him  on  her  death-bed,  and  in.  which  he  sor-. 
passed  all  their  expectations  by  the  felicity  and  delicacy  with  which 
he  expressed  his  gratitude.     In  another  respect  the  French  pulpit 
oratory  is  like  their  tragedy ;  it  scarcely  condescends  to  less  than 
kings  or  princes.     It  is  curious  to  observe  of  their  famous  sermons 
how  much  the  greatest  number  were  preached  before  the  court,  before 
an  audience  highly  educated  and  of  one  rank.     It  is  not  less  strik- 
ing, that  of  the  splendid  passages  (and  splendid  they  are,  as  exam-, 
pies  of  courtly  art,  and  consummate  skill  in  conciliating  the  favour- 
able attention  of  the  hearer)  which  are  adduced  by  Maury,   so 
large  a  portion  is  selected  from  the  different  funeral  orations  on . 
great  personages — there  they  luxuriated  in  violent  antitheses,  con- . 
trasted  perpetually  the  grandeur  des  vivants,  and  the  n^ant  dea. 
lAorts,  recited  all  the  long  and  magnificent  titles  of  the  deceased,- 
atid  pointed  to  the  corpse  beneath  them.     They  were  enabled  also, 
to  travel  beyond  their  own  province  :  the  celebrated  character  of 
Cromwell,  by  Bossuet,  and  the  description  of  the  death  of  Turenne,' 
rather  belong  to  history  than  to  pulpit  oratory.     But  perhaps,  as  a 
speqinaen  of  the  effect  produced  under  these  circumstances,  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  opening  of  M.assil Ion's  funeral  oration  on. 
Louis  XIV.,  thus  described  by  Maury : 
♦  M^sillon  prit  pour  texte  ces  paroles  de  Salomon :  "  Je  suis  dcvetiu 
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grand:  J ai  surpasie  en  givire  ct  cnsa^csse  toM  ctus  qui  vio/ii  ptcccdie 
dans  Jerusalem:  it  J'ai  moiitiit  (pi' en  ccla  vicnie,  it  nt/  aiC  que  vanite 
ct  affliction  (Tesprit."  Apies  avoir  pjorioiiCL:  Itntemeiit  uii  jiassage  si 
r^marquable  pnr  le  contiusU'  que  le  commencement  forme  avec  la  fin, 
el  si  heureusement  adaple  au  graiul  effet  (jn'il  vouloit  produire  dbs 
roiiverlure  cle  son  discours,  il  pariit  frappe  lui-m6mc  <ks.  redexions  tjtie 
toutes  ces  IHtcs  tlivcrgL-ntus  tie  grantlcur  et  de  miseie  suggoroient  h  son 
t'spril.  II  voulirt  entrer  en  iiK-ditation  pourse  recueillir  dans  ses  tristcs 
pemtes.  L'emotion  visible  iju'll  ijprouvoit  devint  UDe  lieureuse  pre- 
paration oratcire  pour  t'airi;  pnrtnger  a  scs  aiidituurs  Ic  sentiment  pro- 
tond  de  la  duuleur  muelte  dans  laqutlle  11  utoit  absnrbc.  Son  silence 
etunim,  ct  inspira  le  plus  vil'  iutcr^t.  Avant  de  profcrer  un  seul  mot 
de  son  exorde,  Massiilun,  avec  la  stupeur  de  I'abattemeut,  la  tite 
baibsee,  et  les  mains  appuyees  sur  la  chaire,  reste  immobile  ut  taci- 
tlirne  duranl  quelques  instants  dans  cette  attitude.  Ses  yeux  h.  peine 
entronvertsse  fixerent  d'aUord  sur  ledeuil  de  rasscmbiee  qui  I'envrron- 
noit  J  IE  en  detourna  bientut  la  vue,  ponr  cherclier  avec  anxictc  dans 
celle  enceinte  sepulchrale  d'autrcs  objets  moins  tristes  et  mtiins  lugu- 
bres:  il  a'apptrfut  de  tims  les  cotes  sur  les  murs  du  temple,  que  les 
trophees  et  les  embii^mes  de  la  mort.  Ses  regards  ainsi  contristf'S  se 
refugierent  vers  I'aulel  encore  plus  surcharge  de  syniboles  et  de  deco- 
rations funebres.  II  sembloit  accabic  d'un  pareil  spectacle,  quand  se 
tournant  avec  etrioi  ()uur  se  distraire  des  doubles  angoisses  de  cet  ap])a- 
reil  et  de  ses  noires  pensees,  il  decouvrit  la  representation  lunerairo 
elevce  au  milieu  du  temple,  coriime  le  santtuaire  de  la  mort.  Con- 
sterne  de  ne  voir  autour  de  Iiii  que  des  sceplres  ou  des  diadfcmes  cou- 
verts  de  crfrpes,  ct  une  image  universelle  du  neantdans  rarieatilisseineut 
<le  toutes  les  grandeurs  hutnaines,  Massillon  voulut  rendre  compie  ^ 
rassemblee  du  resultat  de  son  silence,  lui  faire  partaker  la  mt^rne  im- 
pression qii'il  avoit  e[)rouvt'e,  et  <les  son  point  de  depart  se  montrant 
d<\jh  triis  loin  des  idees  vulgaires,  s'enfancer  dans  son  sujet,  mettre  aidsi 
par  rirresisttble  ascendant  de  ses  premieres  paroles,  tout  son  auditoire 
dans  Ja  confidence  et  a  I'uiiisson  <les  ni6mes  rellexions  solitaires  que 
venoit  de  lui  intipirer  le  monologue  secret  de  su  douleur,  en  s'ecriant  au 
milieu  de  tous  ces  debris  qui  succ6doient  h  taut  de  gluire  :  Dieu  seul 
est  grand,  tncs  friircs  !* 

1,  Is  then  all  tins  dramatic  ariiiice  to  convict  these  men  of  insin- 
cerity '(  We  think  not.  In  England  it  wouhl  perhaps  not  be  en- 
dnrcd ;  ill  France  il  was  ualuri^l,  and  suited  to  ttie  genius  of  the 
place.  The  leaven  of  vunity  and  the  desire  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment may  have  partly  inlluenceil  the  adulation  so  skilfully  adminis- 
tered ;  but  when  Bossuct  and  even  Fencton  stooped  to  such  means 
of  securing  attention,  it  uunld  be  mijust  not  to  give  them  credit  for 
nobler  motives.  No  njan  knew  better  how  lo  receive  or  liow  to  be- 
stow flattery  than  Louis  XIV.  He  possessed,  according  to  MassiJ- 
fbn's  elegant  language,  un  art  d'assaisonner  les  graces  qui  touchoit 
pins  que  les  graces  menics :  une  politesse  de  discours  qiti  tronvoit 
toujoura  a  placer  ce  qu'on  aiiuoit  Ic  plus  u  entendre,     ilia  divines, 
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therefore,  were  probably  deluded  bjr  his  courtly  hypocrisy ;  and 
where  the  influence  of  the  monarch's  example  was  so  extensive  as 
in  the  court  of  France,  ihey  may  honestly  have  thought,  not  that 
any  comprnuiijje  of  mural  or  religious  severity,  but  a  compliance 
with  the  compIinicntHry  style  of  the  ace  might  be  wisely  made  to 
obtain  an  auxiliary  so  important.  They  may  have  entertained 
hopes  of  hi^  ultimate  sincere  conversion;  at  all  events  they  secured 
his  countenance  and  support.  There  is,  indeed,  one  damning 
passage  io  Massillon,  speaking  of  the  kin^^s  conduct  to  his  wife, 
un  ^poiix  nialgre  leaJinO/essrf  qui  purlag^rent  son  cteur,  t«>»joMr9 
respectueux  pour  la  verln  dc  Tlier^se ;  condamnant,  puur  uinsi  dire, 
par  ses  egarils  (tour  die  rinjustice  de  ses  engage nicnls,  et  rctinnant 
par  I'estime  un  lien  uf)mb1i  par  Ics  passions.  This  is  courtly 
lenity  indeed,  vvhicli  mvihing  cin)  justify,  and  the  only  pullialion  o^h 
which  is  that  it  uns  said  of  the  dead,  not  of  the  living.  ^^^ 

But,  iii!itead  uf  aelecling  stvikiug  occasions,  and  reserving  him- 
self fur  subjects  in  ihtimseivcs  aweful,  the  Eiiglisli  pieadier  is  in  a 
continued  and  uiiinltrrupied  couvse  of  exertion.  He  is  either 
oppressed  by  the  frequency  wiih  v\  liicli  llie  duly  occurs,  or  is  called 
upon  to  seldom  as  to  want  lh;it  experience  which  is  only  to  be 
gained  by  practice.  Our  digHitaries  (of  whom,  indeed,  there  are 
not  many  below  the  episcopal  rank,  wlio  are  not  at  the  same  time 
parochial  niti]ister>)  commonly  pass  a  short  lime  only  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  catlicdrals,  and  return  perhaps  with  satisfaction  to 
the  less  conspicuous  sccjic  of  their  slandijig  duly — their  country 
churches;  and  the  residents  iu  our  uuiverailies  are  so  rarely  sum- 
moned to  lUu  duty,  and  then  ujider  circumstances  so  peculiar,  as 
by  no  nteans  to  give  free  scope  to  their  exertions.  'J'be  latter  ad- 
dress a  learned  audience,  chietly  composed  of  tlieir  own  order*! 
Hence  lliey  confine  ihcmselves  to  the  discussion  of  points  of  learn- 
ing, and  conlrovfrsial  questions,  on  which  they  have  always 
laboured,  and  still  cunltuuc  to  labour,  with  the  greatest  success. 
There  is  no  point  in  tliviiiiiy,  no  theological  question,  which  may 
not  be  found  anions:  our  published  discourses  of  this  nature,examined 
with  a  depth,  solidity  and  soundness  of  judgment  whicli  it  would  be 
vain  to  seek  in  the  writings  of  any  other  church  in  Europe.  But 
the  ministers  of  a  large  mingled  congregation,  (independent  of  th( 
various  avocations  which  attend  on  the  care  of  a  parish,  frol 
which  the  preachers  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  u«ual) 
exempt,)  however  fertile  in  conception  and  rapid  in  compositioi 
must  be  overpowered  by  the  necessity  of  providing  one  if  not  t^ 
sermons  every  Sunday.  Thus  precisely  in  that  situation  where  it 
most  wanted,  and  where  real  zeal  would  be  most  actively  slimi! 
lated  hy  the  consciousness  nf  acliiif;  within  a  sphere  of  great  utility 
the  difficulties  are  accumulated  and  redoubled.     Instead  of  poui 
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ing  htinselr forth  in  copious  and  unrestrained  energy,  lie  must  bus*' 
band  his  resources ;  he  must  be  various,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
that  variety,  he  must  content  himself  frcijiiently  with  subjects  less 
striking,  and  there  is  no  questic^n  but  the  improvement  which 
arises  from  use  and  expeiiciice  is  limited.  The  perpetual  dwelling 
upon  certain  subjects  weakens  both  ihe  power  of  apprehending 
them  and  of  representing  them  in  their  real  force  and  gianrieur. 
Thus  the  preacher  is  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  himself;  but 
it  frequently  liappens  that,  instead  of  strengthening  and  brightening 
bis  original  couception,  he  goes  on  diluting  it  and  tendering  it  more 
obscure:  habit  has  weakened  tlie  impression  upon  his  own  mind, 
and  he  who  is  not  profoundly  impressed  liinisclf  will  never  produce 
a  deep  or  lasting  eft'ect  upon  others. 

The  second  important  point  of  difference  (we  studiously  refrain 
from  other  distinctions,  which  it  might  be  deemed  invidious  to  in> 
troduce)  is  the  greater  authority  as^iuined  by  and  attributed  to  the 
priestly  character  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  With  lliem  the 
church  being  the  rule  of  faith,  with  us  (he  Scriptures  alone,  the 
assertions  of  the  delegated  representative,  as  it  were,  of  the  church, 
are  advanced  with  greater  boldness,  as  they  are  received  with  more 
implicit  awe  and  veneration.  The  English  minister  does  not  assume 
tJie  character  of  a  depositary  of  divine  truths,  but  simply  that  of 
an  expositor  of  those  truths  as  they  are  found  in  the  llible;  pos- 
sessing no  more  light  than  a  good  education,  directed  to  the  peculiar 
study  of  the  scriptures,  can  afford,  but  still  fallible,  and  therefore' 
by  no  means  disclaiming  t!ie  right  of  those  whom  be  addresses  to 
examine  his  discourses  by  the  rules  of  sound  logic  and  right  reasort.' 
JJe  does  not  cun>niand  implicit  confidence  to  be  placed  in  his 
precepts,  simply  because  they  are  tittered  by  an  appointed  and 
regularly  ordained  minister;  lie:  appeals  to  the  reason,  whether  he 
does  not  deserve  that  conhdence  hy  his  legitimate  deduction  of  hi» 
conclusions  from  scripture :  hence  the  whole  of  an  English 
sermon  ought  to  be  a  fair  and  natural  inference  drawn  from  the 
text.  With  the  French  this  is  so  niiich  otherwise,  that  Maury  coiK 
siders  it  rather  a  fault  than  an  excellence — not  but  that  t!>e  French 
])reachers  continually  adduce  scripture,  but  the  quotation  is  in  Latin, 
and  translated,  comuiented  on,  and  paraphrased  accoidiiig  to  the 
purpose  of  the  preacher.  W'e  once  took  the  pains  to  examine  a 
M'hole  page  of  quotations  in  a  sermon  of  Massillon,  not  above  ontt 
of  which,  fairly  and  literally  explained,  bore  upon  his  subject.  But' 
the  high  tone  of  the  orator,  speaking  as  the  acknowledged  successor' 
of  the  i^poslles,  not  less  than  the  scriptural  ignorance  of  the  con-' 
gregation,  carries  off  all  this  without  fear  of  detection  or  even  of 
question.  Among  many  of  the  dissenters,  particularly  of  the  lower 
ofder,  this  authority  is  assumed  ypou  the  principle  of  sensible 
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inspiration.     I'^cli  preadier,  fancying  or  pretending  to  have  his 
call,  puurs  himself  forth  without  hesitation  or  diftidence,  guarante 
as  jl  were  alike   from   absurdity  and  error.     The   congregatio 
infatuated   hy  the  same  noliosis,  are  under  too  great  awe  not 
receive  with  seriousness  «hat  colder  and  belter  educated  heare 
might  be  provoked  to  smile  at  as  ludicrous,  or  recoil  from  as  blas- 
phemy.     But,  from  whatever  source  it  proceeds,  Huent  and  unhe- 
sitating boldness  of  elocution  h:i»  a  powerful  ctTect,  and,  whether 
an  orator  has  wound  up  his  courage  by  coutidence  in  himself,  \xe\ 
or  ill  founded;   wliether  uiitliusiasm,  or  eflrontery,  or  sincere  z 
be  the  stinuihint,  the  hearer  is  hurried  away  by  the  rapidity  a 
fervour  of  his  language.     But,  in  our  temperate  and  sober  churcl 
though  no  pious  man  denies  the  necessity  of  superior  aid,  am 
would  ascribe  all  his  success  to  a  higher  source  than  his  own  exer- 
tions, he  has  never  the  temerity  to  assert  or  the  presumption  to 
imagine  himself  gifted  with  a    peculiar  inspiration;    he  is  mo 
deliberate,  cautious  and    aiguuiciilative,  and,    knowing  the  rig 
jealousy  with  which  orthodox  i>|iinions  are  watched,  as  well  as  feelinj 
his  own  conscientious  ditVidence,  he  is  fearful  of  hazarding  an  n 
tenable  opinion,  or  making  an  incautious  admission.     Thus,  as  he 
became  amenable  to  the  observation  of  an  audieuce,  vigilant,  con- 
troversial, and  frequently  well  acquainted  with  scripture,  and  from 
another  cause  hereafter  to  be  uttticetl,  the  pnclicc  of  reading  ser- 
mons, peculiar   to  our  own  churtli,  gradually  obtained.      In  defer- 
ence both  to  the  itnporlaiice  of  the  subject  and  ttie  acuteness  of  thtffl 
bearer,    it    was    assumed    that    the   acknowledged  appearance   oi^l 
preparation  would  more  Chan  couutei  balance  the  more  vivid  effect 
of  extemporaneous  delivery.     Unpremeditated  lungiiage  and  argu- 
ment   may    occasionally    Uc    betrayed  into    incautious   assertions, 
or  deviate  into  luiintenlional  error,  llie  rucks  n[)on  which  it  was 
considered   fatal   to  split.     Thus  the  oi-atorical   form  of  address 
became  obsolete,  and  the  sermon  assumed  the  form  of  a  religious 
essay.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  tliere  is  something  incongruous 
iu  sudden  bursts  of  preuteditaled  passion,  in  sallies  of  vehemence^ 
previously  composed  in  the  closet,  in  studied  ejuculalions,  and  in- 
many  incidental  beauties,  which  appear  to  occur  lo  the  orator  as 
he  is  inflamed  by  his  subject,  but  which  nothing  can  warrant  or- 
excuse  but  a  powerful  inleteal  already  excited.     It  i,s  notorious  that* 
the  French    preachers  studied    their  harangULS  with  a  nicety  and 
precision  unknown  |<robaidy  liy  any  other  orators.     Maury  describes 
the  laborious  manner  in  which  Massillon  <^i)i  ftp,  if  we  may  use  the 
phrase,  his  sermons;  but  still  there  was  the  appearance,  the  illusion 
of  an  unpremeditated  address;  the  thoughts  seemed  lo  occur  on  the 
instant  and   kindle  into  language;  he   could  allow  himself  ull   the 
libcrtits  of  extenrpoianeous  oratory,  and,  tliguijh  the  whole  was  in 
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llic  Iiiglicst  degree  nvlificihl,  tlic  nit  was  emlrely  concealed.  We 
are  neither  vindicating  nor  reprubaling  otir  own  practice;  onr  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  show  tlie  tnuniier  in  wtiich  it  was  formed,  ami  how 
it  operated  upon  our  style  ot"  preaehiiig-  i 

liut  there  is  anotlicr  pecniiaiity  in  oirr  cluireli,  Nvhich  hasgrealJy 
afFeclert  our  mode  ot"  prcaclinig.  In  Calhnlic  coHUtries  the  sermon 
is  almost  a  distinct  service,  and  with  (he  (iissenters  it  occupies  hv 
far  the  largest  portion  of  their  religious  ceremony.  With  iLcm 
the  congregation  is  fresh,  and  ihcir  attention  has  not  been  exhausted 
by  the  previous  long  service,  which  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  de- 
volves upon  one  individual  in  a  ]ar|;e  church,  has  already  severely 
tried  the  physical  powers  ot"  llie  presicher,  and  filled  up  so  nuieti  of 
that  proportion  of  linie  dininji  \a  liich  the  mind  can  dwell  without 
VI' eariness  or  distraction  (ni  the  sanre  subject,  that  the  sermon  is 
necessarily  contracted  into  a  very  abort  space.  We  Ao  not  speak 
of  minds  in  a  high  stale  of  religious  excitalton,  nor  of  those  wellr 
disciplined  hearts,  vvliieh,  after  perpetual  repetition,  are  still  as 
warmly  alive  as  ever  to  the  excellence  of  onr  beautiful  liturgy,  but 
of  the  mass  of  miiukiivrii,  wlioiu  tin?  preacher  uildressL-s,  the  joiuig 
as  well  as  the  old,  the  thouj^htlesa  as  well  hs  the  devout,  the  rest*' 
less,  eilher  from  constitution  or  temper,  as  well  as  the  placid;  but 
it  is  evident  that  tJie  ensuring  and  keeping  awake  the  altcntmn  of 
the  niany,  has  created  the  necessity  of  compressing  the  discourse 
into  narrow  limits.  Hence  the  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  llie 
copious  examination  of  an  cMcnsivc  subject  has  been  abandoned, 
and  not  unwisely,  ihon^h  with  an  edecl  by  no  means  fuvourable  lo 
the  advancement  of  perlect  pulpit  eloquence.  For  where  at  present 
a  preacher  exceeds  the  ordinary  length  of  disxoursej  he  in  general 
builds  on  the  same  foundation  with  those  who  are  more  brief  and 
rapid ;  the  couserjiience  of  which  is,  lliat  he  only  expresses  in  many 
words  what  may  have  been  better  said  in  few.  t 

Much  it  is  evident  of  what  has  been  aheady  advanced  applies  to  ' 
the  difterence  between  the  system  of  preaching  auioiiE;  the  Dissen- 
ters and  oirr  own,  us  well  as  to  that  of  the  Koman  Gailiulic  clnirchl 
With  rey;ard,  however,  to  the  elfect  produced  by  the  Primtlive 
Methodists,  some  furdrer  considerations  are  requisite.  That  the 
authors  ol"  most  schisms,  Wesley  and  Whiltield  especially,  were 
men  of  great  powers  both  *pliysical  and  mental,  we  are  not  in* 
dined  to  que&lion.  That  they  fell  upon  an  age  of  religious  supiueueas] 

•  Fniiiklin,  nil  nulliurllv  mi  siicb  a  snlijpct,  took  \i^:^i\  linnstir  lo  calriilnlc  tij' liowj 
many  people  "VVIiiUipItt,  pro:r('''.iii2  in  tlic  open  air,  cimld  hi-  lu'arri.  Uy  jioiiig  !0  tliej 
fnnlie»t  L'lilrfliiity  lucli  >vLiy  wliicli  tiis  voice  renclicii  wilh  dislinctness,  and  nftcnvnrdi 
iuea»uruig  the  spntu  encluiLul,  :iiid  allotving  r^'HsoiiuLile  ruoui  for  cncli  inilit-iiliiiil,  lie 
proved  lliAt  tlic  preaclu'f  iii'i;;lit  hv.  clearly  uudcrslood  bv  'iO,,(l()U  pcrsoiw.  Those  wlio 
know  the  clFcrt  ot  n  poivcrful  ond  sonorous  voice  in  gaiiiinp  llic  flianicler  of  *  «  fiflC 
itiitii  ill  tiic  pulpit,'  will  not  uiiderraliitt  tin.  inipurtanct-  of  Itiis  euduwiiierit. 
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and  languor  in  all  classes,  and  among  tlie  profesflord  of  alf  creedii| 
can  scarcely  be  denied.     Religion  lind  been  made  over  entirely  \i 
the  safeguard  of  the  reason,  and  was  inculcated  in  a  dry  scholaa 
manner.     Both  in  the  church  and  without,  n  few,  and  but  few  ei 
ceptiona  can  be  named,  who  addressed,  in  the  least  de>p're,  the  feeU 
iiigs  or  tlie  heart.     'Diey  were  men  also  of  ardent  zeal;  and  he 
little  acquainted  either  with  the  human  heart,  or  the  history  of  re 
ligious  opinion,  who  does  not   know  that  if  they  are,  or  appear  bt 
ia  earnest,  nut  only  men  of  a  Hiiperior  description,  but  the  tnosld 
ignorant,    the    most   crazy,    the   most   wicked,    invariably   obtatf^ 
followers.     But  the  first  and  leading  principle  of  the  success  of  th^ 
Methodists  was  their  itinerancy.     The  great  difficulty  in  all  orator^] 
is  to  gain  a  willing  attention   at  first.     This  the   no«'elty  of  theii 
appearance,  and  the  studied  disttimilaritv  between  their  manner  ar 
langua£;e,  and  that  of  the  ministers  whose  province  they  invaded} 
invariably  secured.     Use  weakens  all  impressions;  the  most  spier 
did  scenery  from  onr  windows  becomes  comparatively  tame  anC 
uninteresting ;  and  we  question  whether  the  most  keen  and  bitter] 
sarcasm   uf   Brougham,  or   the   richest  and   most  playful  wit 
Cannin<r,  produce  any  very   profound  impression  on   the  clerk^j 
of  the  House  of  Comnunis.     It  was  a  common  every-dny  occur*! 
rence  to  hear  a  sermon  from   their  own  parson,  or  even  in  th©J 
church;  but  on  a  common,  or  from  a  tub,  it  had  sufficient  sin 
gularity  to  gather  together  all  the  idle,  and  of  itself  to  strike  dee|i'] 
into  the  bosoms  of  die  thoughtless.     The  endurance  of  petty  vex*' 
attons  from  the  mischief  of  unlucky  boys,  or  tfie  *  brief  authority' 
of  country   Dogberries,  was  a  further  guarantee  of  their  being  in 
earnest.     But  wiieii  titc  bold  usBerlion  was  added,  tlint  not  merely 
the  manner  Lrnt  the  subject  of  their  jireachiuji  \\as   new,  curiosity 
waa  wound  up,  and  every  one  became  eager  to  be  initiated  in  tliii 
distinctive  and  peculiar  ductruie.     Man  loves  to  be  the  depositary 
of  a  secret  and  esoteric  belief;  and  he  who  teaches  an  easy  and] 
compendious  way  of  becoming  wiser  and  better  tlian  our  neighi^ 
hours,  will  never  want  proseljtes.     That   much  real  go»jd  wat] 
done,  we  are  neither  so  invidirnis  nor  so  illiberal  as  to  deny  ;  but 
that   the   disparagement    of   the   clerfry  on   this    account   is  just^ 
or  the  aocusaiion  fair,  that,   but  fur  their  own   supineness  and! 
neglect,  they  nvighl  have  wrought  the  same  change,  we  are  as  un-^l 
willing   to  admit.     After   all  which  we  have  allowed,  as  to  ih^j 
general  lukevvarmness  of  the  age,  we  scruple  not  to  assert,  that 
many  among  the  clergy,  whose   parishes  Wesley  or  Whittield   in- 
vaded with  the  greatest  success,  and  in  which  they  established  the 
most  flourishing  congregations,  had  the  respective  situations  been 
changed,  would  have  prevailed  in   the  same  manner  over  the  wil4 
eloquence  of  ihe  former,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  latter.     Had 
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tlie  Methodist  been  fur  >ears  preacbing  in  the  same  pulpit,' 
and  his  rival  set  up  a  tield-preachlng  in  bis  vicinity,  lie  would  have 
drawn  many  away,  and  perhaps  recluiincd  not  a  few  upon  whoni. 
the  renionslranc(^5  and  advice  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  ha- 
bituated had  produced  no  effect.  In  fact,  the  cinirch  haa  been 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good,  to  forego  the  less.  The 
residence  of  the  clergy,  on  the  whole,  secures  for  the  congregation, 
far  greater  advantages  than  can  result  from  the  most  impassioned^ 
the  purest,  most  ni^ijetitic  eloquence.  And  we  trust  that  we  shall 
incur  no  suspicioi)  of  profaLieness,  when  we  add  that  the  saying 
'  that  no  ninn  is  a  prophet  in  his  owu  country,'  is  an  axiom  which 
may  be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Great  as  is  the  iuHuence  of  a 
zealous  and  afl'eclioiiate  pastor  in  a  parish,  from  his  well-known 
character,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  gained  so  much  by  his  preaching 
as  by  his  conscientious  (iischarge  of  his  other  duties.  Indeed,  we 
suspect  that  the  increase  of  Methodism  itself  will  furnish  us  with  an 
unanswerable  teatiniouy  to  the  truth  of  our  view.  When  ihey  first 
appear  in  a  ttew  place,  they  usually  increase  with  great  rapidity; 
where  they  are  statiniiary  and  have  been  long  eslablished^  they  not 
only  do  not  always  advance,  but  frequeiilly  letingrade. 

Thus  it  appears,  ihat  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Cluirch 
of  England  have  greatly  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  our 
pulpit  eloquence.  The  history  of  religious  opinion  is  the  history 
of  English  preaching.  Our  great  writers  of  aernious  liave  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  necessities,  we  will  not  say  to  the  taste 
of  their  age.  That  manner  which  was  most  likely  to  be  effective 
among  their  hearers,  which  wa<j  either  wauled  to  stimulate  in- 
difference, or  to  rcstriiin  extravagance,  was  adofited,  as  far,  of 
cour.He,  as  the  different  genius  of  each  individual  could  submit  it- 
self to  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  incliuatinns  to  the  desire  of  use- 
fulness. Whether  at  present  lliey  arc  following  the  same  wise 
course,  or  adhering  with  too  great  pertinacity  to  a  system,  which 
the  opinions  and  feeliui^s  of  llie  age  have  rcn<lered  somewhat  obso- 
lete, may  be  matter  of  discussion.  I'lie  impossibility  of  producing 
a  perfect  and  unexceptionable  standard  of  pulpit  eloquence  for 
general  use  from  the  whole  course  of  our  abundant  literature, 
such,  we  mean,  as  may  be  advantageously  addressed  to  the  mingled 
congregations  in  the  inelropoUs  and  our  large  towns,  proves  that 
our  masterly  writers  neglected  those  primary  rules  of  -style  and  com- 
position, without  wliich  a  preacher  may  be  eminently  useful  in  his 
own  day,  but  will  scarcely  secure  a  permanent  reputation.  Had 
many  of  them  spoken  like  Cicero  or  Ma^sillon,  they  would  have 
*  won  no  audience'  where  the  judgment  was  perverted  by  a  fondness 
for  a  peculiar  jargon,  or  the  pedantic  display  of  learning.  W^here 
sermons  were  estimated  by  their  length,  by  the  number  of  hour- 
glasses 
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glasses  consumed,  simplicity  and  compression  t)f  style  migltt  liav*! 
pleuSL'd  the  educated  tew,  but  woidd  have  been  loathed  and  shunnec 
by  the  many  as  meagre  and  unprofitable  doctrine.    In  fact,  at  ever 
period  of  our  religious  history,  we  shall  tind  some  writers  of  serinonS 
the  representatives  as  it  were  of  their  age,  who  have  caught  its  peci 
liar  spirit,  and  have  written  precisely  in  the  manner  best  adapted  t^ 
correct  its  errors,  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  to  improve,  to  elevate 
or  lo  restrain  its  religious  feelings.     To  some,  after  what  we  lia\ 
said,  this  eulogy  may  appear  paradoxical ;  but  if  we  examine  tl 
writings  of  our  greatest  preachers,  with  reference  to  tlicir  age,  w 
are  convinced  that  it  will  prove  true.     From  the  days  that  old  Lat' 
mer  went  fordi,  m  ilb  his  plain  and  honest  good  sense,  his  lioineF 
illustrations,  the  vig<vur  and  boldness  with    which  be  strni.k  at  the 
root  of  every  prejudice,  to  combat  the  absurdities  and  falsehoodj! 
of  popery,  a  succession  of  men  has  never  been  wanting,  very  di" 
ferent  indeed  from  him,  because  the  times  required  a  difforcnci^ 
but  ecjiially  earnest   and  effective  in  the  cause.     What  Atterbury 
says  of  Luther,   may  be  well  applied  to  Lalimer,  that  he  was  a 
rough  wedjie,  tit   (o  cleave  the   stubborn   block  of  popery.     But 
he  has  passages  which  we  should  confront  without  fear  with  those 
forcible  and  original,  and  even  sublime  quotations,   with   wjiici 
Maury  fnrnislies  us  from  the  Pere  Biydaine,  a  missionary.  -VVhe' 
however,   by  his  exertions,  and  those  of  his  more  gentle  and  di: 
passionate  coadjutors,  the  rundirons  edifice  of  the  ancient  faith  was 
nveillirown,  ch-nr,  explicit,  and  solid  statements  of  the  ptire  and 
genuine   doctiines  of  Christianity  were  wanted.     These  were  sup- 
plied in  the  Homilies,  the  reading  of  which  being  enjoined  by  au- 
thority may,  perhaps,  have  retarded  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
talent  for  preaching,  and  doubtless  furnished  a  precedent  for  the 
practice  of  delivering  written  discourses.     The  liomihes  nre  pre- 
cisely what   they  pretend  to  be,  simple  expositions  of  doctrines, 
profusely  illustrated  by  quotations  fronj  scripture,  admiral>ly  suited 
to  support  the  cause  of  reason  and  coninmu  sense  against  inveterate 
prejudice,  fanril'nl  siijierslilinnjiiud  the  thraldom  of  muitifurions  and 
unmeaning  ceremonits.      But  the  perpelnal  discussion  of  contro^^ 
versial  points,  which  ensued  while  the   Beformation was  still  u(^|^| 
settled,  and  during  the  first  agsrressions  of  puritanism,  led  to  c!^™ 
ireme  sublilty  ;  and  ilie  scholastic  theology  began  again  lo  encrondi 
upon  the  sim))!icity  of  scripinrul  doctrine.     Men  were  not  content 
with   apprehendin;:^   cleui  ly    the  general  spirit  of  passages  in   l!ie 
sacred  writings,  but  endeavouied  lo  trace  ihe  possible  bearing  of 
every  single  word.      Every  le\t  luniishtd  a  multitude  of  questions, 
each  of  which  wj^s  to  be  followed  to  its  most  i emote  point;  and 
as  much   as  would  weary  the  patience  of  a  inndeni  congregation 
was  wasted  on  the  supposed  mystery  contained  in  some  panicle. 
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Into  this  style  the  geim»s  of  hit*  pedantic  Rge  betrayed  Aiidvewes, 
who  nevertheless  preserved  the  fund  of  good  sense,  which  he  in- 
herited from  Jewel  attd  Hooker,  although  perplexed  by  innumerable 
quaintiiesses,  and  overlaid  and  incumbered,  thougli  perhaps  not  iu 
so  great  a  degree,  with  tlie  metapliysicul  uiceties,  which  ensured 
the  admiration  of  his  day  to  the  prose  aa  well  as  the  poetry  of 
Donne.  Assured  as  we  are  from  hi&lory  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence possessed  by  the  preachers  during  all  the  succeeding  turbu- 
lent ami  disastrous  period,  when  we  first  examine  the  remains  of 
pulpit  eloquence  of  that  day,  we  are  lilled  with  %vonder.  Nothing 
appears  so  ill-calculated  to  excite  (he  passions  of  the  multitude  as 
the  prolix,  elaborate,  and  cumbrous  style  then  in  use.  Popular 
eloquence  is  in  general  rapid,  lively,  vehement;  it  strikes,  inflames, 
and  leaves  no  time  for  the  mind  to  cool,  or  for  the  excited  pas- 
sions to  subside.  We  perceive  without  difficulty  tlie  additional 
authority  and  importance  which  was  obtained  by  the  Joint  appeal 
to  political  and  religious  feelings,  but  we  scarcely  apprehend  how 
these  combined  motives  were  incited  to  action  by  the  long  and 
learned  harangues  which  form  the  huge  folios  of  Owen  and  others. 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  in  the  iiret  place,  that  of  course 
tlie  laboured  discourses  are  those  which  have  survived,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press;  the  extemporaneous  harangues,  which 
kindled  and  directed  the  flame,have  almost  entirely  perished;  nothing 
of  the  light  and  tlying  artillery  remains,  and  we  are  not  to  judge  of 
the  activity  oF  the  warfare  by  the  ponderous  ciilverins  which  are 
laid  up  in  our  ecclesiastical  armories.  But  revert  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  our  wonder  entirely  ceases. — Religion,  at  least  reli- 
gion moulded  up  with  politics,  so  entirely  engrossed  (he  public 
mind,  that  the  unwearied  and  inexhaustible  attention  was  not  satis- 
fied without  discourses  of  many  hours — learning  was  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  uneducated  as  well  as  the  educated.  A  miserable 
village  in  Berkshire  formally  complained  of  their  pastor,  the  great 
orientalist  Pocock,  '  that  be  m  as  no  Latiner.'  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  excuse  or  at  least  explain  all  that  is  repugnant 
to  real  taste  and  the  great  rules  oi  writing,  we  take  into  account 
the  real  excellence  of  these  preachers,  and  have  as  it  were  a  key  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  obtained  iheir  authority. — 'I'here  is  a 
lofty,  serious,  earnest  and  even  impassioned  tone  throughout  their 
lengthy  periods,  which  even  now  impresses  the  mind  with  a  Con- 
viction that  they  were  entirely  devoted  to  their  cause.  There  is  a 
force  and  copiousness  of  language,  and  above  all  a  sustained  and 
uniform  precision  of  argument,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
uncouth  and  unwieldy  volumes,  perfectly  extraordinary.  However 
erroneous  the  doctrine,  the  process  of  reasoning  is  almost  invariably 
correct;  even  where  the  forms  of  the  scholastic  logic  are  not  pre- 
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served,  Ac  spirit  predominates,  and  the  fallacy  ii  rarely  to 
detected  in  the  nielliod  of  obtaining  the  conclusion,  but  in  the  pre 
mises  and  preliminary  assumptions.     Two  of  the  greatest  men 
the  period,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  ability  or  similar  in  geniuij 
Hall  and   Taylor,  exemplify  the   character  of  the  lime  by  theil 
faults  as  well  as  ilieir  t-xcellencies.    The  age  required  copiousnewil 
and  Taylor  poured  forth  a  redundance  and  exuberance  of  imagery 
and  iilustralion,  which,  splendid  as  it  is,  and  usually  appropriate, 
often  bewilders  and  coufounds  the  reader.     The  age  required  fei 
vour  ;  and  Taylor  soared  to  the  height  of  the  most  lofty  subjecll 
widi  :i  majesty,  and  force,  and  flow  of  expression  perfectly  unrivalledjj 
lilt  at  times  he  swelled  into  extravagance,  and  was  lost  in  vast 
«nd  visionary'  raptures.     The  feelings  were  to  be  moved;  and  Hal 
indulged  hiuiself  in  his  appeals  to  the  more  lender  emotions,  till  hi 
pathos  degenerated  into  maudlin,  and  Ins  bouutiful  thoughts  wer 
retined  into  conceits.     The  age  was  impatient  williout  erudilior 
and  both,  but  Taylor  especially,  threw  his  multifarious  reading  inM 
bis  sermons,  with  a  profusion  which  would  baffle  the  most  learne 
scholar  of  our  day  to  trace  to  its  varied  sources.     Lastly,  strong 
reasoning  could  by  no  means  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  the  quick< 
and  more  lively  style  of  Hall,  and,  clothed  in   the  embroidery  di 
Taylor's  exuberant  and  figurative  huijruage,  we  mark  the  severesi 
logic,  and  arguments  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision.     Takrfj 
the  Passion  Sermon  of  Hall,  and  Taylor's  Advent  to  Judgment/i 
the  former,  if  not  the  latter,  the  masterpiece  of  its  author,  and  yoit 
will  not  only  be  able  lo  judge  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  each,  but] 
the  character  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  times.     From  the  firstjf 
full  as  it  is  of  the  most  simple,  striking  and  pathetic  thoughts,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  a  passage  not  disfigured  by  some  quaintJ 
ness,  or  marred  by  some  conceit ;  and  we  observe  that  pecidiaritt^j 
of  Hall's  style,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Lighlfool  and  others  of  1 
that  day,  which  called  forth  the  disdainful  satire  of  Milton  :  ouff 
great  poet  found   Hall  a  formidable  antagonist  on  the  subject  ofi 
episcopacy,  and  instead  of  imitating  his  gentle  and  Christian  spirit)! 
condescended  to  that  which,  in  default  of  argument,  even  great  mail 
are  sometimes  reduced  lo,  abuse  of  the  manner  and  character  of 
their  adversary. — '  To  be  girded — by  one  who  makes  sentences  by 
tlie  statute,  as  if  all  above  three  inches  long  were  confiscate.'     Butj 
in  the  great  work  of  Taylor,  awful,  pathetic,  sublime  as  is  th«j 
whole,  impregnated  and  pervaded  by  a  solemn,  exalted,  devotional 
spirit,  there  is  still  much  which  even  this  powerful  impression  cart] 
scarcely  carry  us  through  without  regret,  repugnance  and  disap^ 
pointment.  > 

At  the  Restoration,  men's  minds  were  weary  of  religious  as  well 
as  civil  turbulence;  the  country  had  been  so  long  distracted  by  ihe' 
«■•  multiplicity 
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tnultiplicily  of  sects^all  equally  fierce  and  intolerant,  thot  repose 
was  the  prevailing  wish  of  altiiosl  all  parties.  There  was  wanted 
therefore  a  writer,  who,  as  it  were  once  for  all,  should  search  every 
question  to  the  bottom  with  laborious  iinpartiulityr  ^vho  should  lay 
it  in  all  its  possible  bearings  before  the  nntlerstaiiding ;  who  should 
not  merely  confute  every  error  but  Uace  it  to  its  origin,  and  detect 
its  secret  operation  on  the  mind  ;  who  should,  in  short,  exhaust,  as 
it  were,  theology.  Such  a  preacher  was  Barrow.  Endowed  with 
an  acuteness  which  cuuld  penetrate  every  subject,  with  a  nicely  and 
precision  of  distinction  and  detinition  more  nearly  approaching 
than  any  other  modern,  except  perhaps  Bacon,  to  Aristotle  ;  with 
a  copiousness  and  variety  of  language,  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  the  most  minute  diffe- 
rences ;  Barrow  added  to  all  this  some  of  the  yet  miextinguished 
warmth,  which  had  animated  his  predecessors,  and  is  occasionally 
glowing,  vehement,  impassioned.  To  us,  we  allow  that  he  appears 
needlessly  prolix,  his  minuteness  even  seems  trifling,  his  abilities 
perplex,  and  his  hair-splitting  distinctions,  though  they  astonish,  dis- 
tract us  from  tlie  main  scope  of  the  argument.  But  take  his  age 
again  into  the  account,  and  we  acknowledge  at  once  the  necessity 
to  whicli  he  submitted,  and  cannot  but  allow  that,,  had  he  been  n 
more  perfect,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  less  nseful  teacher. 

Both  our  prose  and  our  poetry  after  this  period  began  to  assume 
a  new  form.  Instead  of  pouring  forth  in  indiscriminate  profusion 
every  thought  and  every  illustration  ;  instead  of  one  rich  but  re- 
dundant How  of  laiiguuge,  we  began  to  select  with  fastidiousness, 
to  compress  with  jealous  strictness,  to  reject  not  merely  useless 
excrescences,  but  every  luxuriance  which  did  not  contribute  to  iho 
perspicuous  expression  of  our  subject.  Our  aim  was  to  be  brief, 
vivid,  brilliiint,  till  ourbrevity  became  sententious  and  epigrammatic, 
our  masGuliue  energy  sparkling  and  alm^ost  effeminate  precision. 
Both  in  prose  and  verse  the  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other 
is  evident  in  Dryden,  who  is  the  intermediate  link  between  the  writers 
of  the  Common wealtti  and  Pope  and  Addison.  In  our  pulpit  elo- 
quence the  progress  was  somewhat  more  tardy,  and  passed  through 
both  Tillotson  and  Sherlock  before  it  arrived  at  the  perfection  of 
the  later  style  of  Atterbury.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  the  high  cha- 
racter of  Tillotson  was  not  founded  solely  on  the  solid  good  sense 
of  his  theology,  the  real  and  judicious  liberality  of  his  opinions, 
or  his  simple  and  unostentatious  virtues.  The  warm  praise  of 
Addison,  and  the  general  respect  with  which  he  is  named  by  the 
fastidious  critics  of  that  day,  prove  that  his  style  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  To  us,  we  confess,  he  appears  to  unite  almost 
all  that  is  objectionable  in  the  elder  and  the  later  school.  He  has 
the  ditfuseness  and  prolixity  of  the  former,  without  their  strength 
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and  animation  ;  the  want  of  force  and  depth  of  the  latter,  wilhoul 
their  liveliness  and  elegance.  His  sentences  do  not  roll  on,  fold 
after  fold,  in  long  but  still  rapid  and  glowing  undulation,  but  Hike 
the  wounded  snake  drag  tiieir  slow  length  along.'  There  is,  how> 
ever,  a  period  in  which  the  absence  of  certain  defects  ranks  as  a 
beauty  of  the  highest  order.  Tillotson  had  pruned  away  mucb  of 
the  wild  irr^utarity  and  luxuriHnce  of  bis  predecettsorH,  and  his  own 
age,  content  with  this,  did  not  demand  the  finished  and  elaborate 
cultivation,  which  a  less  vigorous  and  exuberant  manner  require*. 
But  with  the  redundance  unhappily  the  fervour  evaporated;  we  had 
so  recently  experienced  the  fatal  cotisequences  of  the  separation  of 
religion  from  good  sense,  that  we  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  extra- 
vagance: but  in  chastening  extravagance,  we  became  formal  and 
lifeless;  fearful  of  being  too  profoundly  agitated  we  proscribed 
emotion.  The  calm  and  dispassionate  disquisition  oh  some  text  of 
scripture,  or  the  discussion  of  some  theological  question,  hence- 
forward to  be  the  exclusive  object  of  an  English  sermon,  was 
carried  by  Sherlock  to  a  perfection  rarely  rivalled,  unless  by 
Smaltridge,  nearly  his  own  contemporary,  and  by  Horsley  in  more 
recent  times.  Ilie  question  is  clearly  staled,  and  limited,  every 
objection  anticipated,  and  the  language  is  uniformly  manly  and  vigc 
rous.  Sherlock,  indeed,  occasionally  breaks  out  in  paasages  of 
greater  warmth  and  earnestness;  and  in  Atterbury,  who  added  an 
exquisite  finish  and  elegance  to  the  pre-established  manner,  we 
sometimes  are  touched  by  a  peculiar  tenderness,  and  a  mild  and 
affectionate  tone,  which  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  from  bo 
active  and  stirring  a  partizan,  as  the  political  anecdotes  of  his  day 
represent  him.  Though  the  form  remained  the  same,  the  distin- 
guished preachers  who  succeeded  those  great  men,  varied  the 
matter  according  to  their  individual  genius  and  taste ;  Clarke,  with 
a  mathematical  acuteness  and  precision,  collects  the  result  of  the 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  which  he  throws  together  without 
the  least  pretension  to  ornament  or  even  to  elegance  ;  and  when 
religious  questions  began  to  be  implicated  with  the  metaphysics  of 
the  day,  Bishop  Butler  devoted  his  strong  understanding  to  the 
tracing  of  the  real  philosophy  of  religion,  not  only  in  his  unrivalled 
Analogy,  but  in  discourses  so  subtle,  yet  at  tlie  same  time  so  per- 
spicuous, that  we  feel  his  peculiar  simplicity  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  manner  of  conducting  his  argument :  all  richness  of  illus- 
tration would  distract  us  from  following  the  fine  thread  of  his 
reasoning,  and  even  greater  energy  would  hurry  us  on  with  a  rapi- 
dity incapable  of  unravelling  the  thin  and  perfect  web,  into  which 
his  proofs  are  spun.  In  the  same  mould  were  cast  theclastical  bat 
cold  discourses  of  Jortin,  the  more  elegant  yet  languid  writings  of 
Seed,  the  solid  and  sensible  argtitnents  of  Rogers.   Bt>hop  Home, 
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indeed,  m  some  degree  deviated  from  this  iniiinpaasioned  and 
^lidactic  style.  With  au  elegance  sometimes  bordering  on  prettiness ; 
cith  tenderness  of  feeling  rarely  if  ever  indulged  beyond  its  proper 
iniits;  had  his  life  been  cast  in  a  different  sphere,  if,  instead  of 
iddressing  an  highly  cutli^ated  congregation  in  the  university,  he 
lad  undertaken  the  charge  of  ii  populous  parish,  it  is  probable  that 
would  have  felt  the  imperious  necessity  of  increasing  the  power 
Tind  energy  without  detracting  from  the  grace  of  his  language ;  tliat 
ihe  would  not  have  subdued  himself  to  his  uniform  gentleness  of 
manner,  but  taken  a  bolder  flight;  that,  in  short,  his  discourses 
-might  have  ranked  not  only  among  the  more  elegant  and  attractive, 
,but  the  more  solid,  and  eloquent  in  the  language.  But  not  only 
-Were  these  men  eminently  useful  in  their  own  day,  and  those  who, 
«t  a  more  recent  period,  adorned  and  supported  the  church  :  Hors- 
4ey,  who,  where  he  is  not  plunged  deep  in  theological  controversy, 
.'and  does  not  put  forth  his  gigantic  power  merely  to  dash  an  anta- 
gonist to  the  earth  before  him,  rises  to  such  a  height  of  eloquence, 
itbat  we  only  regret  he  so  rarely  employed  himself  on  the  com- 
•roon  and  general  doctrines  of  Christianity;  Paley,  whose  volume 
rcontains  by  far  the  best  specimen  of  what  are  called  plain  ser- 
.mons,  strong,  somewhat  homely,  and  full  of  tiiat  vigorous  common 
sense  which  is  his  characteristic;  and  Porteus,  who,  with  the  voice 
■of  an  angel,  and  in  language  which  could  scarcely  gain  additional 
:sweetness  even  from  that  voice,  enforced  upon  others  those  pure, 
gentle,  and  churituble  doctrines,  of  which  he  exhibited  so  amiable 
*an  illustration  in  his  own  character  : — But  even  Blair,  in  our  opi- 
nion for  a  preacher  of  eminence  the  farthest  removed  from  real  ex- 
cellence, must  be  judged  with  the  same  charitable  and  impartial 
(reservation.  The  question  is,  not  whether  the  sermons  of  Blair  pro- 
■duced  all  the  effect  to  be  desired  from  pulpit  eloquence,  but  whe- 
•iber  the  effect  which  they  produced  was  not  better  than  perfect 
tapatby.  His  fiigid  and  artificial  elegance  obtained,  without  ques- 
•tion,  most  extensive  popularity,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  bis 
hearers  would  have  been  attracted  by  any  other  writer,  whether  they 
■  would  not  have  rejected  a  more  energetic  and  impressive  style  as 
>irregular  and  enthusiastic.  Still,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  suc- 
cess contributed  as  niuch  as  any  other  cause  to  the  complaint 
advanced  against  the  church,  among  whose  members  his  discourses 
met  with  a  flatlering  reception,  of  lowering  the  lofty  tone  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  debasing  it  to  a  mere  system  of  morality,  the  religion  of 
'.a  purer  Socrates,  of  a  wiser  Confucius. 

-/  For  obvious  reasons  we  shall  not  carry  our  inquiry  farther  into 
;the  present  generation  of  preachers.  Suffice  ii  to  say,  that  we 
know  no  one,  who,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  held  up  as  a  model  for 
general  imitation,  that  is  to  say,  no  volume  of  sermons  in  which  the 
,;  siiiiu.!^  X  3  great 
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it  and  eternal  truths  of  Christianity  are  unfolded,  and  enforced 
that  imaginary  combination  of  excellence,  of  which  we  can- 
not even  yet  despair,  and  adapted  for  the  large  and  mingled  coiv 
gregations,  in  *vhich  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society  pre- 
dominate, which  frequent  the  churches  of  the  metropolis  and  our 
large  towns.  We  arc  aware  how  many  we  offend  by  such  an  asser- 
tion; that  every  neighbonrhood,  every  sect,  every  individual  will 
rise  in  devout  indignation,  to  put  ns  to  shame  and  silence  by  tlie 
prevailing  name  of  his  favourite  teacher.  Having,  however,  so>Ted 
our  dragon's  teeth,  we  shall  li7ok  on,  like  Cadmus,  and  allow  these 
armed  combatants  to  indulge  in  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter,  se- 
cure, that  no  one  will  survive  the  promiscuous  destruction.  In  fact, 
this  disciepaiicy  in  opinion  is  conclusive  in  our  favour.  Let  us  not 
hotvever  be  misunderittood  as  depreciating  the  labours  of  many  ex- 
cellent men,  nor  ns  joining  in  the  absurd  clamour  against  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  sermons  with  which  the  j^rcss  teems.  We  would 
nr)t  have  the  least  restraint  either  of  ridicule  or  critical  severity 
placed  upon  those,  who  think,  that  the  advice  of  a  pastor,  beloved 
•and  respected  by  his  people,  may  produce  a  uiore  lasting  and  per- 
manent effect,  when  imparted  not  merely  from  the  pulpit,  but,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  zeal  and  affection,  from  the  press  also  ;  we  du  not 
disdain  the  more  narrow  sphere  of  utility  of  such  writers;  we  only 
lament  that  they  have  been  unable  to  fill  so  extensive  a  province  as 
that  which  we  described,  and  to  spread  their  influence  through  the 
whole  circle  of  English  literature. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether  the  general  style  of 
preaching  among  the  orthodox  clergy  ought  to  be  insisted  upon, 
amidst  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  so- 
ciety, or  whether  it  might  not  be  advantageously  altered  to  meet  the 
ilcmands  of  the  age.  We  will  only  add  a  word  of  caution.  The 
spirit  of  our  times  affects  what  is  vague,  vast,  indefinite;  exagge- 
rated passion,  vehement  emotion,  wild  llights  of  the  imagination,  a 
language  of  perpetual  tropes  and  figures,  regardless  of  their  Con- 
gruity  or  relation  to  the  subject,  or  to  each  other.  The  pidjlic  mind 
is  loose  and  incoherent,  its  element  is  restlessness  and  agitation. 
Feeling  and  genius  are  the  catchwords  of  the  day ;  but  the  idea 
of  feeling  is  mere  excitation,  without  regard  to  any  end  of  purifica- 
tion, or  of  iniprovetneni ;  genius,  the  running  riot  and  creating  a 
multitude  of  images,  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  without  order,  ob- 
ject, or  meaning.  This  is  the  tone  of  much  of  our  popular  poetry, — ■ 
dreamy,  mystical,  with  neither  plan  nor  system ;  and  criticism,  the 
vassal  slave  of  our  poetry,  has  as  noble  a  disdain  of  being  intelligi- 
ble, as  that  which  it  pampers  with  unceasing  adulation.  The  same 
spirit-has  invaded  the  fine  arts  ;  and  even  our  acting  is  on  the  same 
model,  is  all  in  sudden  starts  and  momentary  eflec is,  with  no  unity, 
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gradalloi)  or  cotnpleleuess.  With  snch  a  taste  it  would  be  a  base 
dereliction  of  their  duty,  and  a  com  promising  of  their  character  for 
sound  learning  and  classical  education,  in  our  clergy  to  comply. 
Having  said  lliiis  much  by  way  of  prevention,  we  should  not  object 
to  the  adoption  of  a  maimer  somewhat  less  dry  and  didactic,  some- 
what more  warm,  earnest  and  devotional,  than  usually  prevaila.  If 
to  coavince  the  iiitelfecl  and  force  the  unwilling  homage  of  the  rea- 
son are,  indeed,  the  sole  objects  of  preaching,  we  are  doubtless 
light;  but  if  to  awaken  the  conscience,  torecul  the  scattered  senses 
of  the  dissipated,  to  move  the  palled  and  deadened  hearts  of  the 
worldly,  to  appal  the  wicked,  tu  comfort  the  distressed,  to  search 
into  the  hidden  vices  or  the  afflictions  of  the  soid,  are  also  within 
the  preacher's  province,  our  tone  may  be  too  low,  calm,  and  dis- 
pasisionate.  Kither  heaven  and  hell  and  redemption  and  eternity, 
arc  subjects  awful,  appalling,  and  splendid,  or  they  are  without 
^teauins;;  and  the  pieaclier  must  not  speak  uf  these  solemn  and 
tremendous  tiinhs  as  if  he  were  collecting  the  result  of  a  mathema- 
tical problem,  or  labouring  out  a  point  in  political  economy.  Still 
this  is  dangerous  ground;  and  if  young  men  are  taught  or  even 
permitted  to  appeal  to  the  vague  and  more  easily  excited  faculties, 
tlie  imagination  and  the  feelings,  they  will  be  apt  to  enter  into  a 
rivalry  of  tumour  and  iuflaliou,  or  degenerate  into  puling  and 
whining.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  nonsense  of  Methodistic 
experience,  which  makes  the  effect  of  obstructed  bile,  and  the  state 
of  the  animal  spirits,  the  test  of  religion ;  we  protest  against  ihe  ex- 
clusive and  sectarian  spirit  of  what  are  called  Evangelical  clergy; 
and  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  resist  the  divorce  between 
common  sense  and  Christianity,  which  is  so  earnestly  pressed,  and 
frotn  so  many  quarters.  No,  the  substratum  uf  the  whole  must  be 
Bound,  solid,  substantial  logical  reasoning;  but  when  the  ground- 
work is  thus  secured,  the  heart  and  the  imagination  may  be  called 
into  iheir  sliare  of  llie  council.  Destroy  the  balance,  ai^sign  to  the 
latter  mcMe  than  their  just  proportion,  and  you  soon  soar  into  the 
rant  of  ilarvey,  or  melt  into  tlie  sentimental  Christianity  of  Mrs. 
Jloue.  If  ti)i}  nmch  is  addressed  to  the  imagination,  all  is  vague 
aud  extravagant ;  if  lo  the  itffeclioiis,  u  most  unsafe  criterion  for 
truth  is  adopted,  its  accordance  with  our  feelings;  if  to  the  reason, 
we  assent,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  operative  princi- 
ple of  religion  remains  as  quiescent  as  ever.  The  first  will  make  ua 
Quietists,  men  of  visions  and  extasies;  the  second,  fanatics ;  the 
last,  acule  polemics;  but  nothing  less  than  the  whole,  practical, 
zealous,  charitable,  judicious  Christians. 

With  the  question!  of  style,  some  curious  points  are  connected,  to 
which  our  limits,  perliaps  our  abilities,  prevent  us  from  doing  justice. 
The  utmost  limit  of  the  reason  is  to  prove,  from  the  word  of  reve- 
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lation,  from  analogy,  or  from  any  other  topics,  that  these  things 
may  or  must  be.  But  to  form  a  conception,  however  inadequate, 
of  that  to  which  it  ia  the  preacher's  great  object  to  elevate  our 
tninds;  to  bring  ourselves  even  to  attempt  the  comprehension 
through  the  medium  of  sensible  types  and  figures,  is  the  office  of 
the  more  free  and  creative  faculty.  Hence  the  scriptures  are,  inde- 
pendent of  their  oriental  cast,  essentially  poetical ;  and  as  the  pul-' 
pit  orator,  both  from  choice  and  from  necessity,  nmst  speak  of 
subjects  so  far  from  prosaic,  and  adopt  a  scriptural  form  of  ex-* 
pression,  we  apprehend  that  some  elevation  of  style  may  well  be 
admitted.  In  this  respect  our  old  divines  seem  to  have  caught  the 
true  tone ;  but  nothing  is  more  difficult,  or  requires  a  nicer  tact 
than  to  imitate  the  f^tyle  of  an  elder  period.  The  archaisms,  the 
obsolete  idioms,  the  affected  phrases,  the  antiquated  words,  the 
marked  and  peculiar  rhythm,  are  easily  caught;  but  to  write  with 
their  spirit  in  the  dialect  of  our  own  day,  to  reject  the  peculiarities, 
yet  imbibe  their  general  character,  is  a  trial  and  a  test  of  the . 
highest  genius.  'Flie  language  of  our  orator  must  be  strong, 
vernacular,  idiomatic,  may  we  add,  Suxon  Linglish.  Johnsonian 
l^atinisms,  the  most  unintelligible  part  of  our  vocabulary  to  the 
common  people,  must  be  carefully  avoided;  and  even  the  arti- 
ficial manner  of  Bolingbroke  ami  Middielon,  the  great  masters  of 
English  writing,  as  far  as  it  can  be  admitted  of  being  formed  on  a  fo« 
reign  or  classical  model,  will  be  too  elaborate,  and  incur  a  suspicion 
of  being  forced  and  artificial.  The  Dampton  Lectures  of  White, 
(aut  quocunque  nomine  gaudent,)  as  far  as  models  for  common  use, 
must  be  placed  under  the  same  proscriptinn.  "^Hie  language  must 
not  only  in  itself  be  perspicuous,  but  fiow  in  a  natural,  easy,  and 
unconstrained  manner. 

But  if  to  all   these  varied  excellencies  the  preacher  shall  adii^ 
that,  without  whicli  all  the  rest  are  vain,  which  Aristotle  rightly 
estimates  the  primary  quality  of  eloquence,  that  derived  from   the 
high  character  of  the  orator;  if  his  life  and  liis  preaching  are  in 
strict  unison;  if  he  be  above  all  afl*ectation,  disdain  the  shibboleth  oi 
party,  the  jargon,  the  demeanour,  the  tone  of  cant  and  preciseness }  j 
if  he  be  as  simple  and  natural  as  he  is  highly  gifted,  he  will  live  in 
.the  love  and  respect  of  alt  the  good;  and  leave  a  lasting  memorial ' 
in  the  literature  of  his  country,  fcir  which  unborn  ages  shall  bless 
him,  having  at  length  effected  the  harmonious  union  of  taste,  good 
sense  and  sound  tlieolngy,  in  powerful,  pure,  and  natural  Englisli,. 
the  model  and  standard  of  future  preachers,  who,  without  abandon-^ 
ing  their  own  claim  to  originality,  may  study,  admire,  and  imbibe  i 
the  great  principles  of  oi-atoricul  composition;  not  in  the  didactic- 
pages  of  the  philosopher,  but  in  the  living  and  animated  example, 
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which  shaU  at  once  regulate  their  exertions,  and  excite  them  to  a 
generous  and  enthusiastic  rivalry. 

Our  article  was  nearly  concluded,  when  we  received  the 
'  Orations  of  Mr.  Irving.'  That  in  him  we  have  discovered  our 
imagioar)>  preacher,  we  can  by  no  means  admit;  we  have  read  his 
volume  with  bitter  and  painful  disappointment:  bitter,  because 
tlie  work  faJls  so  far  short  o^  the  expectation  which  his  fame 
had  excited;  painful,  because  it  is  an  ungracious  and  unwel* 
come  office  to  depreciate,  in  the  Icast,^  the  labours  of  a  zealous  man, 
which  appear  to  have  produced  so  striking  an  effect  on  so  great  a 
concourse  of  hearers;  to  have  startled  so  many  of  the  thoughtless 
and  dissipated ;  and  captivated  so  many  undisciplined,,  but  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  mimls.  But  Mr.  Irving  would  despise  us  if  we 
were  not  as  fearless  in  performing  our  duty,  as  he  is  in  his.  We 
consider  popularity,  in  London  especially,  so  uncertain  a  criterion 
of  excellence,  that  its  verdict  can  neither  awe  nor  control  our  opi- 
nions. From  the  tone  of  our  former  observations,  the  author  will 
perceive  that  we  are  not  blindly  wedded  to  our  own  system  of 
preaching;  and  as  to  the  charitable  insinuation  uf  illiberal  jealousy/ 
with  which  we  find  that  Mr.  Irving's  admirers  attempt  to  beat  down 
every  one  who  will  not  bow  to  their  idol,  that  wc  can  only  treat 
with  disregard, — as  we  do  the  wanton  falsehood,  so  industriously  cir- 
culated, that  our  ministers,  in  whom  the  inseparable  interests  of  the 
church  and  slate  are  vested  by  the  crown,  have  followed  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  deserting  their  parish  churches,  and  hurried,  day 
after  day,  to  what,  by  the  law  of  England,  (we  speak  without  in- 
tended, and,  we  hope,  without  sufipected  disparagement  to  the 
Scottish  church,)  is  no  more  than  a  licensed  conventicle.  Had  the 
orator  attained  or  approximated  to  tlte  lofty  station  assigned  to  him 
by  popular  report,  we  might  have  fe[t  a  blameless  regret  that  our 
own  church  had  not  produced  the  consummate  preacher ;  that  the 
crowds  which  flowed  to  Ilatton  Gurden  had  not  rather  thronged 
to  one  of  our  sfilendid  new  chuiches,  at  Marylebone,  Pancras, 
or  Chelsea  ;  but  still,  we  should  have  hailed  the  eloquent  advocate 
of  Christianity  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  as  an  ornament  to  our 
cottiBiOTT  literature,  and  a  support,  to  be  valued  as  much  as  it  is 
wanted  in  our  capricious  and  uncertain  days,  to  our  common  reli- 
gion. But  we  cannot  recognise  as  the  champion  of  our  faith,a  rea- 
soner  so  vague  and  inconsistent,  a  decl aimer  so  turgid  and  unin- 
telligible, a  \vriter  so  coarse  and  incorrect.  We  deprecate  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  preaching  which  must  eventually  be 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  which  is  equally  ob- 
jectionable in  its  design  and  execution.  However  imperfect  our 
rules  of  pulpit  eloquence  may  be,  we  are  convinced  of  their  sub- 
stantial truth;  against  all  and  each  of  those  Mr.  Irving  offends; 
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nor  do  we  think  tliat  his  own  merits,  ^vbich,  belter  regulated,  Would 
be  considerable,  counterbalance  the  violation  of  every  principle ; 
for  we  Ditist  be  excused  in  saying  that  liis  is  nut  the  brave  neglcctj 
t»f  a  transcendent  genius,  but  an  affected  and  elaborate  outragftJ 
against  nature,  ainiplicity,  and  truth.     Even  that  priniar)'  and  indisT'] 
pensable  excellence,  which  ari»ea  from  the  *]dof ,  (we  studiously  adof 
the  Greek  word,)  as  far  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  is  want* 
ing  in  Mr»  Irving.     Far  from  creating  a  favourable  impression  ofi 
himself,  his  book  cominenccs,  and  we  lament  to  say,  proceeds,  iitJ 
a  tone  of  self-sufficiency,  we  had  almost  written  arrogance,  which 
not  all  the  piety  of  Taylor,  nor  the  theologic  depth  of  Barrow,  no|  I 
the  conscious  strength  of  Horsley  could  excuse ;  but  here,  witbl 
nothing  to  vindicate  it  beyond  the  erudition  of  a  school  boy,  ai 
a  theology  so   indistinct  and  inconsiistent,  as  to  appear  to  lake  re>| 
fuge  from  the  detection  of  its   unsoundness  in  its  redundant  audi 
confused  language;  it  is  not  merely  in  itiielf  offensive,  but  destroys 
the  effect  of  tliat  boldness,  which  otherwise  all  would  admire^ 
M<itli  which  many  fashionable  follies  and  vices  are  a!>sailed.     '  Inr] 
this  Christian  country  (says  tlie  Preface)  there  are  perhaps  nine 
tenths  of  every  class  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  applica*] 
tions  and  advantages  of  the  simple  truths  of  revelation,  or  of  r&p] 
velation  taken  as  a  whole;  and  what  they  do  not  know,  they  can» 
not  be  expected  to  reverence  and  obey.     This  ignorance,  in   botU] 
the  higher  and  the  lower  orders,  of  religion,  as  a  discerner  of  the] 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart,  is  not  so  mnch  due  to  the] 
want  of  inqui^iitiveness  on  their  part,  as  to  the  want  of  a  sedulous] 
and  skilful  ministry  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted/^ 
Now  we  do  not  scrtiple  to  assert  that  this  contemptuous  deprccia-j 
tion  of  the  labours  not  merely  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  like- 
wise of  all  the  dissenters,  not  only  of  the  national   system  of  edu- 
cation, but  die  weekly  and  Sunday  schools  of  all   descriptions,  is  I 
directly  false.     We  can  only  compare  this  assertion  with  the  cus-| 
loniury  phrase  which  ushers  in  the  reconmiendation  of  some  ines»j 
timable  secret,  where  the  want  of  success  in  the  regular  faculty^ 
*  long  consulted  in  vain,'  adds  irrefragable  weight  to  the  testimony^' 
in  favour  of  the  new  cordial  panacea.     To  correct  diis  evil,  and 
here  we  fully  coincide  with  him,  Mr.  Irving  would  imbue  the  lite- 
rature of  the  country  with  tlie  spirit  of  religion  :  but  he  must  be  ai 
ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  press  in  this  country,  as  of  ibe  I 
religion,  if  he  supposes   that  others  have  not  acknowledged,  and 
endeavoured  to  act  upon  this  principle  before    his   appearance 
amongst  us.     His  remedy,  as  far  as  the   pulpit  is  concerned,  is 
not  quite  so  clear  from  the  preface,  and  must  be  gatliered  from  the 
work   itself.     His  system  seems  to  be,  not  to  con6ne  religiou9 
advice  to  topics  of  religion  alone,  but  to  introduce  every  sub* 
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ytX  which  may  occur,  either  literarif  or  political,  in  the  way  of 
digression  and  illustration.  The  sermon  is  to  be  made  as  amu-* 
«ing  as  possible;  no  longer  to  restrict  itself  to  the  exposition  of 
Bcripture,  the  unfolding  of  points  of  doctrine,  or  exhortation  to 
Christian  duty,  but  the  preacher  is  to  add  to  his  office  those  of 
pamphleteer,  juurnalist,  and  reviewer.  But  has  not  Mr.  Irving 
llie  good  sense  to  perceive  that  to  admit  matters  of  taste  and  opi* 
iiion  into  the  pulpit,  however  attractive  at  first,  must  invalidate 
its  authority,  and  detract  from  that  religious  reverence,  which  the 
sanctity  of  liie  [jiace  and  the  priestly  character  ought  to  ensure  ? 
It  is  dpiigerous  for  a  preacher  to  give  his  audience  an  opportu- 
nity of  difFermg  from  him  with  justice  and  propriety.  If  they 
question  the  truth  of  his  discourses  on  these  points,  they  will  suspect 
his  uutliority  on  those  which  are  more  important,  if  he  is  a  bad 
critic  in  their  eslinialion,  they  will  naturally  doubt  his  being  a  good 
divine.  There  is,  however,  ti  more  serious  charge.  We  cannot  en- 
dure the  liberty  of  the  old  Grecian  comedy  being  assumed  in  the 
pulpit.  Mr.  Irving  introduces  personal  allusions  to  the  authors 
of  the  day,  and  even  attacks  them  by  name.  We  must  reprobate 
a  practice  so  irreconcilable  with  liie  charity,  and  which  may  lead 
to  consequences  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  Be  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  Mr.  Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment  what  it 
may,  with  this  Ave  have  nothing  to  do;  but  does  not  Mr.  Irving 
perceive,  tliat  in  his  attack  on  that  gentleman,  he  himself  incurs  a 
suspicion  of  not  being  exempt  from  the  influence  of  political  ani- 
mosity ?  At  all  events,  wiiat  could  the  effect  of  such  a  passage  be 
upon  those  snnong  his  hearers,  honestly  if  you  will,  opposed  to 
■Mr.  Soulhcy's  principles?  Could  it  be  a  charitable,  devotional, 
Christian  feeling?  muNt  it  not  have  been  a  triumphant  satisfaction 
at  this  uulhoritative  condemnation  of  their  adversary?  Surely  Mr. 
Irving  must  have  discovered  his  error,  not  without  shame  and  re* 
gret,  if  lie  noticed  tlie  avidity  with  which  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion was  transferred  to  :i]l  the  radical  journals.  We  repeat  that 
witli  the  justice  of  the  literary  decision,  we  have  nothing  to  do: 
what  we  assert  is,  that  it  was  misplaced  in  a  discourse  from  a  Chris- 
tian pulpit.  In  another  place,  we  have  an  eulogy  on  Mr.  Words- 
worth, as  turgid  as  the  satire  was  coarse.  The  good  sense  of  this 
gentleman,  we  hope,  will  value  at  its  real  worth,  liie  assertion  *  that 
•he  hath  heard,  in  the  stillness  of  his  retreat,  many  new  voices  of 
(God's)  conscious  Spirit.'  But  is  admiration  of  Mr.  VVordswortli's 
poetiy  to  be  a  lest  of  Christianity?  are  those  who  differ  from  Mr, 
Irving  on  this  point  to  be  accused  of  an  unchristian  spirit  because 
Uiey  have  smiled  at  what  they  honestly  consider  his  hallucinations? 
This  more  nearly  touches  those  brethren  of  our  craft,  who  are 
usually  considered  as  opposite  in  opinion  to  ourselves;  but  we 
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usure  them>  tlidt  if  they  consider  this  to  be  i»  itself  idle  rhc 
nuntade;  aiMi  something  worse,  as  delivered  in  a  sermon,  we  shalM 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  our  hearty  concurrence.  Even  wher 
the  charge  is  direct  immorality,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  intro*! 
ducing  namen  from  the  puEpit ;  we  allude  to  those  whom,  with 
much  classical  novelty  aa  Christian  propriety  of  expression,  Mrj] 
Irving  styles  ^  Priests  of  the  Cyprian  Goddess.' 
f. :  If  our  readers  expect  us  to  give  a  clear  and  detailed  summary  of 
Mr.  Irving's  Discourses,  we  must  confess  our  total  disability. 
Having  gone  through  a  sermon,  we  in  vain  attempt  to  collect  the 
result.  We  have  been  struck  by  many  original  thoughts,  startled 
by  many  rash  and  extravagant  assertions ;  we  have  been  in  a  state 
of  alternate  wonder  at  the  greatness  and  the  meanness  of  his  con- 
ceptions, at  the  richness  and  poverty  of  his  language  ;  delighted  by 
many  clear  and  liberal,  we  will  not  say  views,  but  glimpses  of 
Christian  truth,  perplexed  by  confused  and  unintelligible  sentences; 
captivated  with  ease  and  abundance,  disenchanted  by  coarseness  of 
illustration  ;  hurried  away  by  force  and  energy  of  writing,  weaned 
witli  repetitions  of  the  same  thought  in  cumbrous  phraseology,  from 
which  we  labour  through  a  whole  page  to  extricate  ourselves;  dis* 
gusted  with  vulgar  idiom  and  false  grammar.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  confusion  in  tlie  intellect,  dissatisfaction  and  laasittide. 
There  is  little  sensible,  tangible,  practical.  We  have  been  in  a 
itate  of  mental  intoxication;  we  remember  a  mass  of  things  but 
nothing  distinctly  !  In  fact,  Mr.  Irving  has  plunged  headlong  into 
the  extravagance  of  the  age ;  he  has  caught  its  irregular  fantastic 
and  disorderly  spirit.  His  is  not  a  prudent,  dexterous,  and  partial 
morigeration  (to  nse  a  word  of  Milton's)  to  the  age,  for  the  purpose 
of  usefulness,  but  a  willing  adoption  of  all  its  wildest  incohe* 
rencc,  its  unprofitable  excitation,  its  misty  and  indetinite  style  of 
writing. 

Mr.  Irving  has  been  most  fortunate,  we  should  perhaps  say, 
judicious,  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects.  "^Fhe  excellence  of  tb« 
scriptnres,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  are  not  only  in  themselves  most 
attractive  and  awful  topics,  but  admit  of  as  much  splendid  decla- 
mation, as  any  points  of  Christian  theology.  The  lirst  sermon,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  its  meaning,  is  occupied  in  remonstrating 
against  the  want  of  awe  and  devotion  with  which  the  sacred  volume 
as  studied.  In  explaining  the  common  pre-occupstions  of  the 
mind,  which  alienate  it  from  the  right  performance  of  this  duty, 
many  thoughts  occur  both  just  ai]d  beautiful.  But  the  general  tone 
is  so  exaggerated,  rhapsodical  and  devoid  of  good  sense,  that  we 
fear  few  will  be  able  to  derive  real  improvement  from  such  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Irving  complains  that  we  do  not  receive  the  oracles  of 
-God  with  feelings  like  those  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  tbey  were 
...    -  new. 
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new,  aii<I  revealed  whb  manifest  aud  miraculous  conimuoicAtioiis 
of  Uie  divine  power.  But  it  will  naturally  occur,  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  duit  we  should  be  so  aftected;  and  it  would  be  the  highest 
presumption^  were  we  to  pretend  to  apostolic  estasies  and  raptures 
without  those  visitations  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  apostles. 
In  a  short  time  we  find  the  preacher  inveighing  against  the  Cate- 
chism, as  pre-occupyiiig  ihe  mind  with  notions  hostile  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  simple  gospel.  How  far  this  may  apply  with  justice  to 
the  subtleties  of  tlie  Scottish  form,  we  know  not;  but  in  favour  of 
our  own,  we  wixat  plead  that,  instead  of  filling  the  mind  with  scho> 
lastic  prejudices,  it  appeHrs  to  us  admirably  adapted  for  its  pttr-r 
pose,  the  presentation  of  a  brief  and  intelligible  summary  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice  to  those  who  cannot  yet  read  the  Scripture; 
a  condensation  of  the  elementary  truths  of  Christianity^  which  are 
scattered  through  the  large  and  difficult  volume  of  the  Bible,  suited 
to  the  young,  and  those  who  are  yet  unable  '  to  search  the  scrip* 
tures'  for  themselves.  In  fact  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  leave  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  scriptures  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and 
would  commit  the  whole  of  religion  to  the  heart  and  the  affections. 
Now  we  have  great  authority  for  remonstrating  against  the  separa* 
tion  of  zeal  and  knowledge  ;  and  we  must  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
neglecting  to  enforce,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  that,  without 
which,  from  experience,  we  have  leamt,  that  tlte  word  of  God  h 
uot  merely  ineffective,  but  degraded  into  a  text-book  and  authority 
for  the  darkest  bigotry  and  most  iixtolerant  fanaticism.  But  thi» 
is  perpetually  the  case  with  whatever  is  most  striking  in  Mr, 
Irving  ;  it  will  uot  bear  a  calm  and  dispassionate  analysis  ;  as  it  is 
not  grounded  on  sober  reason  and  truth,  it  will  not  endure  being 
searched  and  examined  with  severe  and  logical  accuracy. 

For  what  reason  Mr.  Irving  has  dignified  the  nine  concluding 
discourses  with  the  significant  title  of  argument,  we  are  unable  to 
discover;  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  in  which  the  responsibility  of 
roan  to  God  is  '  argued'  in  a  most  iuconclusive  and  unsatisfactor^e 
manner  from  his  responsibility  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  we  find 
little  which  can  pretend  to  the  praise  of  reasoning.  In  one  place, 
indeed,  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  everlasting  ptmisht 
meut,  in  which,  however,  the  i«al  difficuliies  of  the  question  are  by 
no  means  fairly  grappled  with,  but  the  inquiring  mind  is  overpowered 
and,  as  it  were,  stunned,  by  a  succession  of  terrific  images,  and 
stern  assertions.  We  fully  conclude  with  Mr.  Irving,  that  nothing 
in  Scripture  is  in  the  least  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  preach  the 
temporary  duration  of  punishment  after  death.  '  By  dwelling 
upon  this  topic  constantly,  sin  drops  its  heinousness,  the  law  loses 
its  strength,  the  future  is  disburtbeaed  of  its  fear,  and  life  goes  on 
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just  the  same  as  if  God  had  overlaid  it  with  no  nile,  and  requhed 
of  us  no  account.'    p.  42).     Here  also  we  must  do  Mr.  Irving 
the  justice  to  observe,  tliat,  however  vaguely  expressed  his  opinion* 
on  those  other  points  which  have  divided  the  Christian  world,  h«J 
invariably  apjiears  to  lean  to  the  more  mild  and  charitable  and,  we  ' 
add,  without  fear,  to  the  wisest  side.     Not  merely  is  Mr.  Ir^'ingj 
no  Calvinist,  but  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  protesting  agaiasfrJ 
the  more  «;:loomy  and  harsh  articles  of  the  Genevese  creed.     ThiiJ 
we  acknowledge  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  add  in  devout  sit**] 
cerity,  talis  cum  sis,  utinam  nostcr esses!      Would  to  heaven  ihafr] 
the  same  wiidoni,  wisdom   in  its  highest  sense,  derived  from 
sober  study  of  God's  revelation  in  his  woi  Ics  and  in  his  word,  per<i-j 
vaded  the  whole  course,  and  tempered  the  whole  character  of  hirf^J 
religious  instruction!     Wc  return,  witli  unwillingness  and  repug^tf] 
nance,  to  the  defects  of  Mr.  Irving.     His  manner  of  distributing' 
and  arranging  his  subjects  by  no  means  fails  in  comprehensiveness  j  | 
but  it  ia  so  perplexed  with  digressions,  and  encumbered  by  inter*! 
mingling  the  separate  heads,  sometimes  anticipating  wliat  is  to 
come,  or  reverting  to  what  he  has  exhausted,  that  we  tind  it  difticult 
to  discover  with  what  part  of  the  plan  we  are  occupied ;  and  after  all 
the  care  with  which  our  journey  has  been  laid  down  and  mappedj, 
we  find  ourselves  wandering  in  an  inextricable  wilderness.    His  styJe ! 
and  diction  are  still  more  perversely  inconsistent  and  contradictory^ 
His  prose  is  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  singularly  deticient  iff  j 
rhythm;  a  sentence  cast  in  the  prolix  mould  of  the  ancient  pulpie 
is  succeeded  by  a  smart  epigram;  the  full  and  turgid  (low  of  hisl 
great  model,  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  suddenly  broken  np  into  short  quaint  i 
clauses.     For  the  singularity  of  his  language  we  cannot  permit  hitn 
to  plead  his  country.     It  would  be  the  very  insolence  of  pedantry^ 
should  we  affect  to  make  allowances  to  the  countrymen  of  Hume, 
Robertson  and  Dugald  Stewart,  for  national  peculiarity  and  for  in-*] 
correctness  of  writmg.     But  the  dialect  of  Mr.  Irving  is  neither 
Scotch  nor  Illi)glish,  neither  ancient  nor  modem;  it  is  sometimes  so' 
forced  and  strained  as  to  be  unintelligible,  strange  words  used  in  I 
still  more  strange  Henses ;  sometimes  it  is  familiar  even  to  vnlga* 
rity:  one  moment  intlated  to   the  highest  poetry,  the  next  sinking] 
to  the  language  of  the  streets.     VVe  are  almost  ashamed  of  our  per*] 
petual  antithesis;   but,  in  fact,  the  faults  and  merits  of  Mr.  Irving 
are  so  strangely  balanced  and  contrasted,  so  much  in  opptisite  ex* 
tremcs,  that  we  know  no  Other  way  of  expressing  our  opinion  vvitli 
perspicuity  and  decision. 

U  then  Mr,  Irving  eloquent?     If  he  is,  the  prize  of  eloquence'] 
must  be  awarded  with  greater  frequency,  and  may  lie  obtained 
with  greater  facility,  than  such  writers  as  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
Quintilian  supposed.     Who  may  not  be  eloquent,  that  is  endowed 
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with  an  imagination  in  the  least  ardent  and  creative,  if  he  has  bold- 
ness enough  to  disdain  whatever  impedes  the  fluency,  and  restrains 
the  coiiiousncss  of  more  moriest  and  correct  speakers  P  If  it  ]» 
eloquence,  to  pour  forth  every  thought  in  metaphors  incongruous, 
incomplete  and  ctauhing  with  each  other;  to  seize  every  illustration 
which  occurs  from  the  sacred  volume  or  the  meanest  occupation  of 
life;  if  every  third  sentence  may  *  mean  not  but  blunder  round 
about  a  meaning;'  if  the  language  may  disdain  not  merely  purity 
and  precision,  but  even  grammar;  if  the  expressions  are  to  be  con- 
fined by  no  regard,  we  will  not  say,  to  propriety  but  to  decency, 
(for  there  are  terms,  favourite  terms  with  Mr.  Irving,  which  we 
dare  not  quote,)  then  indeed  our  orator  is  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
if  abundance  without  selection,  Huency  without  correctness,  per- 
petual repetition  without  perspicuity  ;  in  short,  a  total  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  application  of  extraordinary  fertility  and  exuberance, 
are  imperfections,  much  is  still  wanting,  before  we  can  accede  to 
the  high  prcteniiiions  of  this  celebrated  preacher. 

Finally,  we  intreat  Mr.  Irving,  for  his  sake  as  for  our  own,  in 
the  name  of  that  cause  which  he  is  pledged  to  advocate,  not  to 
waste  his  extraordinary  powers  ;  not  to  sacriAce  a  permanent  and 
extetisive  influence  to  a  transient,  theatrical  success.  His  useful- 
ness must  depend  upon  liis  real  and  lasting  excellence ;  let  him 
therefore  despise  the  poor  pride  of  sending  forth  his  works,  crude, 
disjointed,^  and  unconnected  ;  let  him  lower  his  pretensions,  witli- 
out  in  the  least  compromising  the  boldne<^s  of  a  minister  of  divine 
truth;  let  him  be  more  cautious  in  his  assertions,  and  the  subjects 
which  he  introduces  into  tlje  pulpit,  without  being  reslraitied  or 
timid ;  let  him  set  iis  an  example  of  that  '  solemn  sequestration  of 
the  mind,'  of  which  he  speaks,  for  the  great  conception  and  perfect 
execution  of  some  enduring  work  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and 
we  assure  him  that  none  of  his  fondest  admirers,  or  more  eager 
followers  will  hail  his  appearance  more  proudly,  gladly  or  affection- 
ately. We  »peak  in  perfect  sincerity,  when  we  add,  that  the  pleasure 
wbicli  we  shall  then  derive,  from  giving  him  our  hearty  and  unre- 
strained tribute  of  praise  will  be  heightened  by  the  desire  of  com- 
pensating for  the  unwilling  severity  of  our  present  remarks.  i 


Art.  II. — CEhitcs  completes  de  Demosthene  et  d'Eschim,  en 
Grec  et  en  Fratifois.  Tradudion  de  t'Abh^  i\uger,  de  TAca- 
d^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  en  Paris.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  revue  et  corrigee  par  J.  Plaache,  Professeur  de  Rbe- 
torique  au  College  Royal  de  Bourbon.     1822.     Tom.  ii.  vij. 

T^ROM  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  it  has  been  said,  there  is 

^     but  one  step,  and  that  step  we  make  by  passing  at  once  from 

llie  warriors  to  the  jurymen  of  Athens. 
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The  happiest  of  uationa,  according  to  Beccaria^*  is  that  which  ] 
has  the  fewest  lawa  ;  or  where,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  laws  hava- 
not  become  a  science.  The  eloquent  Marquis  does  not  appeat , 
to  us  always  right,  even  when  his  thoughts  have  been  reduced  taj 
that  geometrical  precision  in  which  he  so  much  delighted ;  audj 
here>  with  something  of  the  Coile  Solon  in  our  mind's  eye, 
more  than  something  of  the  English  Code  before  our  bodily  eye«j 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  decidedly  wrong.  If  sir 
plicity  of  jurisprudence  could  suffice  to  make  a  nation  happy;^ 
Athens  would  certainly  have  had  tliat  benefit;  for  tlie  advocatejj^ 
whose  office  it  was  to  expound  the  laws,  had  but  a  comparativelyj 
slender  task  imposed  on  him ;  and  the  English  student,  who  sorj] 
veys  the  battery  before  him,  and  knows  the  Monthly  and  Annual] 
Reports  which  are  letting  slip  behind  him,  will  hear  with  a  sigh|'j 
tliat  the  person  entrusted  with  deciding  the  laws  at  Athens, 
no  task  at  all :  his  code,  pandectn,  institutes,  and  statute  booky^ 
lay — in  a  bean  field.  While  the  bean  was  in  blossom,  he  in/ialed] 
law,  and  the  fruit  once  shed  into  his  hands,  hb  was  HtMSBLi 

THE   LAW ! 

Of  all  the  amusing    pictures  which  Aristophanes  has  left  usf  1 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  exquisitely  ridiculous  than  his  Athe*| 
nian  Dicast;  and  we  pity  Mr.  W.  Schlcgcl,  that,  with  his   keeit] 
relish  of  the  Aristophanic  writings,  bis  knowledge  of  antiquity] 
was  insufficient  to  make  him  see,  tliat,  though  tiie  *  Wasps'  majrj^ 
be  considered  the  weakest  of  the  poet's  productions,  when  viewed! 
on  the  side  of  taste,  it  is  one  of  the  most  artful  and  bold  as  ap*[ 
plied  to  the  times  which  saw  its  birth.     The  dramatist  knew  arj 
well  as  -fDemosthenesand  Aristotle,  (or,  to  speak  more  properly^ | 
the  orator  and  the  philosopher  gained  that  knowledge  from  him,)  { 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  Athenian  democracy  centered  inhev 
tribunals ;  and  that  any  attack  upon  them  required  to  be  conducted 
under  the  most  covert  disguise,     if  the  poet,  therefore,  stooped^  ' 
it  was  only  to  gain  a  more  secure  victory.     Tlie  Wasps  consea 
quently  became  in  parts  the  most  farcical  of  farces  ;  and  the  most 
successful  translator  must  accordingly  expect  to  find  passages  in 
it,  for  which  he   can  hardly  demand  any  shade  of  mirth  betweeq 
the  broad   grin  and  the  simper,  in  which  his  reader  can  indulge 
with  safety  to  his  dignity. 

ITie  first  part  of  a  dicast's  establishment  (we  draw  our  picture- 
from  that  humorous  comedy,  and  one-third  of  the  population  oft 
Athens,  it  must  be  remembered,  sat  for  the  portrait)  was  a  little 
nursery  of  beans,  and  the  second  a  loose  cloak,  somewhat  resem- 

*  Felice  qtiella  naiooue,  dove  Je  leggi  noii  fosse ro  una  aciensa! DeiDelUtit* 

delU  Pent,  sect.  7.  I 

t  DenMwth,  c.  Timocr,  TOQ.  711. 748,  also  v.  li.  1516.    Ariu.  in  Pollticb  et  £thidi.-M 
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bling  the  modern  capote: — n  slopiach  on  which  a  strong  oath  did 
not  sit-  too  hcavilvj  and  a  hand  that  could  open  and  shut  very 
conveniently,  formt'd  his  otiier  piiiicipal  rcrjyisites.  Lysi»s,  of 
Demostlienes,  we  forget  which,  tells  ns  that  the  dicasts  were 
continually  misled  in  their  verdicts  by  a  feeling  of  too  much 
compassion.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  a  bench  of  mob-' 
judges  were  accessible  to  atiy  feelings  which  it  might  suit  mob> 
orators  to  put  into  them  ;  but  loo  much  compassion  is  certainly 
not  the  foible  which  Aristophanes  attributes  to  those  oracles  of  the- 
law.  His  heau  ideal  of  a.  dicast  is  extreme  severity.  Stonewalls 
might  be  melted,  but  not  he.  lie  was  to  be  sharp,  sour,  and  in- 
flexible. A{[  the  senses  (as  Miss  Edgewortb  will  be  happy  to  hear) 
■were  highly  educated  at  Athens ;  and  the  eyes,  in  particular,  were 
expected  to  be  extremely  expressive.  The  dicast,  in  his  softest 
moments,  was  accordingly  expected  to  look  scourges,  whips  and 
thongs:  on  ordinarj'  occasions  he  carried  nastitriium  in  his  coun- 
tenaiice,  but  when  the  wind  was  N.  E.  by  N.  bis  look  was  wine 
ivhereof  all  the  sweetness  is  sodden  away,  and  which  is  in  a  slate 
of  transition  into  vinegar  (iri^aiov).  Bile,  that  great  basis  of  con- 
troversy, satire,  and  patriotic  zeal,  was  an  indispensable  quality 
in  the  Athenian  dicast;  and  therefore  as  the  Greek  soldier  and 
Sailor,  before  setting  out  on  an  expedition,  always  laid  in  a  store* 
of  three  days'  provision  ;  so  the  Athenian  dicast,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  was  required  to  lay  in  a  three  days'  stock  of  wrath. 
Like  the  rest  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  the  dicast  had  his 
oracles  and  his  predictions — and  his  favourite  one  catne  from 
Apollo's  own  shritie — it  imported,  that   his  very   existence  de- 

£  ended  upon  his  severity,  and  that  absolution  to  a  criminal  would 
e  dissolution  to  himself! 
Aristophanes  has  enabled  us  to  make  the  Athenian  dicast  ridi- 
culous ;  and  graver  authors  (should  we  be  extreme  iu  our  purpose) 
viU  hereafter  oblige  us  to  make  him  hateful;  but  meantime  let  ns 
command  for  him  a  feeling  which  partakes  neither  of  mirth  noj- 
hatred,  and  which  is  equally  his  due. 

If  any  proofs  were  wanting  of  the  astonishing  acuteness,  taste 
and  intellectual  powers  of  the  Athenian  mob,  we  should  find  them 
fill  in  those  comedies,  to  which  we  so  often  advert — and  even  the 
aA*^  alloy,  with  which  they  are  too  plentifully  mixed,  forms  per- 
Jiaps,  to  those  who  speculate  on  human  society,  no  small  part  of 
their  attraetion.  A  mob  possessed  in  the  highest  sense  of  all  those 
intellectual  endowments,  which  iu  modern  society  belong  almpst 
exclusively  to  the  higher  classes,  yet  losing  none  of  those  charicr 
teristics  which  every  w  here  form  the  property  of  the  lower  orders, 
is  a  phenomenon  which  the  world  will  never  perhaps  exhibit  a 
pecond  time.  But  in  the  oratory  of  the  Greeks,  all  the  animal 
vol.  XXIX,  NO.  Lvin.  Y  part 
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part  of  this  curious  Centaur  disappears,  and,  considered  iutellec- 
Umlly,  only  the  rational  part  remains.  Wc  might  select  five  hun- 
dred of  the  most  cultivated  of  our  own  countrymen  for  a  jury,  to, 
whom  should  be  left  the  task  of  deciding  the  matter  of  law  as  well 
as  the  matter  of  fact ;  and  we  confidently  say,  that  the  most  cau- 
tious orator  would  as  little  venture  to  commit  any  one  error  against 
good  taste  in  his  mode  of  addressing  them,  as  tlie  Greek  orators 
in  addressing  the  uncultivated  audience,  M'hose  favour  it  most 
behoved  them  to  win.  Taste,  indeed,  among  the  Greeks,  had 
that  severe  sway  in  the  intellectual  world,  which  conscience 
holds  with  us  iu  the  moral  world. 

Having  discussed  one  branch  of  ancient  oratory,  of  which 
imagination  (not  absolutely,  indeed,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word)  formed  the  principal  ingredient,  we  now  come  to  another, 
which  if  we  had  to  characterize  by  a  single  word,  that  word 
would  be  good  sense.*  In  treating  of  the  legal  eloquence  of  the 
Greeks,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  more  steadily  to  the  object, 
which  we  principally  had  iu  view ;  that  of  illustrating  the  politi- 
cal character  of  the  Athenians  and  the  nature  of  their  government 
by  means  of  their  oratory. 

The  first  two  points,  which  a  resident  in  a  foreign  country  is 
anxious  to  ascertain,  are  how  the  law  s  stand  which  affect  person 
and  property  :  as,  of  the  laws  aflcctlng  life,  all  wovernmenta  show 
their  chief  caution  in  the  construction  and  niamtcnance  of  those 
which  concern  religion  and  the  stale.  How  property  stood  at 
Athens,  we  had  a  former  opportunity  of  showing ;  and  as  to  the 
laws  more  immediately  affecting  life  in  that  metropolis,  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  censure  has  been  pretty  well  taken  off  our  hands. 
The  *  atrocity'  of  the  Athenian  law  of  treason  has  been  explained 
by  Mr.  Mitford  with  so  much  power  of  language,  and  so  much 
light  of  illustration,  that  he  has  left  us  little  more  than  tlie  task  of 
collecting  some  lighter  sallies  on  the  subject,  and  of  further  illua- 
trating  the  subject  by  the  speech  of  an  orator,  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  within  his  reading. 

We  shall  no  doubt  shock  the  admirers  of  Miss  Benger  and  other 
lady-historians,  when  we  venture  to  acknowledge,  that,  iu  the 
great  object  of  their  aversion,  the  eighth  Henry,  we  occasionally 
discern  quaUties  which,  properly  fostered,  might  have  placed 
him  among  our  greatest  monarcbs.  Even  in  his  worst  days, 
there  is  a  bluff  English  frankness  of  speech  about  him  rarely  asso- 

•  How  Voltaire  came  by  tlie  knowledge,  we  cannot  pret«ud  to  say  ;  but  he  had  evi- 
defitl;  iome  intiroaliou  of  this  division  of  the  Greek  oratory.  '  Lcs  Greet  satoictit  tr^ 
bten  diiliiigucr  riii»tolre  dc  la  fable  et  Im  fait*  r^els  des  contes  d'  H^odote ;  aimi  que 
dans  leuii  atTairet  lerieuses,  Icurs  onttcurs  ti'ejnpruntaieot  ricu  des  ducoon  ica  lophistr*, 
ni  des  imagca  dc*  poe(e».' 
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ciated  with  n  bad  heart;  ami  vie  can  forgive  him  much  about  his 
eight  wives  (thougii  the  la^bes  maj  not)  for  those  honest  epithets, 
M'hich  he  bestowed  on  his  Cliancellor  for  his  officious  interference 
M'ith  the  wisest  of  the  number.  Of  his  treatment  of  Anne  BolejTi, 
we  observe  a  discreet  silence  for  her  sake ;  and  hia  religious  per- 
secutions were  part  of  a  defensive  system,  against  the  powerful 
and  insidious  machinations  of  Rome.  But  his  leaniiug^  Lis  mag- 
niHcent  spirit,  and  the  princely  generosity  of  his  youth,  and  even  of 
his  death-bed,  should  not  be  overlooked.  His  '  care  about  Cran- 
mer,'  as  Burnet  terms  it,  and  his  treatment  of  Lord  Cassillis 
>ivould  tefl  even  in  a  romance  :  and  a  king,  who  could  so  com- 
mand the  affectiona  of  such  a  royal  brotherns  Francis,  as  to  hastcu 
his  death  by  supposed  regret  for  hia  loss,  must  have  had  some- 
thing about  him  not  quite  consistent  with  that  broad  and  brutal 
abuse,  which  now  accompanies  every  mention  of  his  name.  And 
what  tlien  tarnished  the  promise  of  his  out.'»et  ? — Power,  that  most 
dangerous  of  ail  possessions ;  an  early  and  innate  love  of  power  in 
himself,  and  a  succession  of  weak  parliaments,  who  fostered  and 
pampered  the  feeling,  till  themselves  had  cause  to  curse  the 
tyranny  which  they  had  been  the  first  to  create. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  digression,  because  we  see,  or  think 
we  see,  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  majesty  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  then  stood,  and  the  sovereign  multitude  of  Athens,  as  it 
always  stood,  and  not  least  in  the  perversion  of  natural  character 
by  the  mere  possession  of  power  ;  and  had  a  good  private  life  of 
Henry  VII 1.  reached  us,  we  feel  no  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  found  in  it  some  of  those  ludicrous  traits  of  the  '  fears  and 
jealousies'  which  despotic  power  always  feels,  whether  it  reside  in 
a  single  individual  or  in  a  body.  How  those  *  fears  and  jealousies' 
displayed  themselves  in  England  during  the  short  reign  of  our  first 
aud  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  our  last  People-King,  the  readers  of  the 
great  historian,  from  whom  the  words  are  quoted,  need  not  be  re- 
minded. Lord  Digby's  coach  and  six  was  a  *  fear  and  a  jealousy'; 
Lord  Portsmouth's  acts  of  good  fellowship  and  hospitality  lay 
under  the  same  construction.  It  was  a  *  fear  and  a  jealousy'  to  re- 
port that  the  connnonwealth's  soldiers  had  received  hurt  or  damage 
from  the  royal  troops,  and  a  great  mark  of '  malignity'  to  believe 
it;  and  where  neither  fault  nor  folly,  levity  nor  indiscretion,  could 
he  found  to  implicate  an  obnoxious  person,  the  people-king  of 
England  had  the  same  loop-hole  left  as  their  predecessor  lu 
Greece — *  they  could  not  conjide*  in  him!'  Man,  indeed,  in  the 
same  situation  of  circumstances,  is  ever  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  being,   and  the  *  fears  and  jealousies' of  Athens  were  just  as 

*  Lprd  CUresdoBj  b>  r.  p.  6f7,    Xenopbou  in  Sjmpo»ip,  p,  76, 
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terrible,  as  vexatious,  and  as  ridiculous,  as  (hose  of  h6r  cotfnterfMrt 
in  London.  To  wear  a  long  beard  sometimes  ftrgUed  dfttig^r  to 
the  democracy ;  and  too  high  a  roof  to  the  tioCise  beti^ed  K 
manifest  departure  from  democratical  equdfity ;  disaffection  lixik^ 
in  a  woollen  skirt  to  the  mantle,  in  too  loud  ft  yoice,  ifi  k  ^ck 
step,  in  tf  walking-stick :  to  have  tlie  least  hankeff Ag  for  k Wd  W^' 
flfti  treason ;  and  above  all,  any  attempt  at  riedtriction  on  Vit  tsi" 
cesses  of  the  popular  orators,  the  watch-dogs  of  (h6  reptiWiCf 
was  a  crime  for  which  instant  death  was  scafcefy  thought  a:  sfO/H- 
cient  atonement.* 

Is  it  objected  that  we  have  recourse  chiefly  to  (he  satiricdl  htti- 
guage  of  the  poets  ?  we  own  the  charge,  aind,  a6  for  as  obt*  oWtt 
feelings  are  concerned,  would  willingly  not  depart  ffom  the.p'dettf  f 
when  we  empty  pitch-wells,  we  like  to  do  it,  ds  the  modeffi  S^fttf^ 
tiotes, — with  /aw/eZ-branches.  But  if  iftore  (0  the  reader's  tait^, 
we  can  make  the  pitch  stick  pretty  closely  to  his  fingers  by  dint 
of  mere  prose.  Of  all  persons  Demosthenes  Was  probably  the  fast 
to  indulge  in  any  mirth  at  the  expense  of  his  country;  ftdd  yet  a 
faint  approximation  to  a  smile,  a  sort  of  subdued  simpef*,  (for  the 
venerable  man  never  laughed  outright,)  may  be  observed  about  his 
lipsj  whenever  he  alludes  to  the  *  fears  and  jealousies'  of  power 
at  Athens.  *  It  has  been  asked,'  (says  the  orator  on  sotne  occa- 
sion, not  necessary  to  specify  more  particularly,)  '  it  has  beeti 
asked,  (and  that  by  no  ordinary  person,  but  by  one  Of  those,  \vhO' 
would  die  of  envy,  if  he  saw  my  advice  made  the  guide  of  jroof 
actions) — "  And  what  extraordinary  advantage  have  the  people  6t 
Athens  derived  from  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes?  Wheil  it 
happens  to  be  his  good  pleasure,  he  ascends  the  benia,  fills  oilf 
ears  with  fine  words,  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  present  times, 
lands  vehemently  the  past,  lifts  us  into  the  air  with  cohimenda-' 
tions  of  our  ancestors,  and  having  blown  us  up  with  words — ^h^ 

even  leaves  the  bema  as  he  found  it "     Men  of  Athens,  H 

the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  have  no  other  advantage  in  th^tfi, 
they  at  least  have  this,  that  they  accustom  you  to  hear  wholesonid! 
truths  {  and  the  first  care  of  every  well-intentioned  person  to\^ardd 
this  city  ought  to  be  an  honest  endeavour  to  cure  her  ears;  tot 
iet  me  tell  you^  that,  from  the  habit  she  has  of  listening  tO  He0 


the  other  day  the  treasury  was  broken  opeii ;  and  presently  fSH  mk 
orators  were  on  their  legs — "  the  democracy  is  gone — th^faWji  cif 
Athens  are  at  an  endl"  Gentlemen,  t  appeal  to  truth  aiid 'cbitadaod 

•  Euripides  in  M«!de&..  Demosthenes  in  Pttntaneto.    Lyahik  «ft^Mi  Abdoddem. 
Jt^pcridei  contra  Ariatog.    Isucrates  in  Luchite. 
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aense :  the  criuiiuals  in  tjiis  ca3jB  uaijoubtedly  deserved  dealli — 
but  the  democracy  was  not  gone,  nor  were  the  laws  at  an  end. 
Again,  a  few  oars  were  stolen  from  the  dock-yards,  and  imme- 
diately the  cry  was- — "  Let  them  be  scourged,  let  them  be  tor- 
tured: or  there  is  no  safety  for  the  democracy."  And  here 
again,  what  is  my  opinion  ?  It  is  as  before — that  the  delinquents 
iu  this  case  too  deserve  death,  but  that  whether  lliey  die  or  not, 
the  deaiocracy  is  in  perfect  safety.  And  what  then  does  endan- 
ger llie  democracy  ?  If  no  one  else  has  the  courage  to  tell  you, 
that  want  of  courage  shall  not  be  imputed  to  me.' — i\s  the  cou- 
rage of  Demosthenes  is  not  tlie  subject  of  our  present  inquiry, 
and  good  advice  was  given  at  Athens  only  to  be  admired  and 
neglected,  we  may  be  excused  for  proceeding  farther  with  our 
translation. 

We  alluded  lately  to  an  orator,  of  whom  it  was  observed,  that  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  English  his- 
torian of  Greece.  That  orator  was  Lycurgus;  and  a  brief  analysis 
<}i  a  single  speech  of  his  will  give  us  the  double  advantage  of 
bringing  another  member  of  our  oratorical  band  before  the  reader, 
and  of  illustrating  still  furthertlie  Athenian  law  of  treason.  When 
it  is  said  that  Lycurgus  was  the  friend  of  Deniostheues,  and  his 
associate  iu  government,  we  bespeak  for  him  no  conimon  attention 
as  an  orator,  and  no  small  share  of  patriotism  as  a  man ;  and  we  cau- 
«ot  but  regret  Mr.  Mitford*s  double  blujdness,  who  would  not  see 
that  the  dissolute  Chares  was  the  friend  of  the  great  orator  by  po- 
litical necessity,  as  he  did  not  happen  to  observe  that  Lycurgus 
was  his  friend  by  political  choice.  Time  has  spared  us  but  one 
■of  the  speeches  ot  Lycurgus;  and  from  its  loud  tones  and  its  lofty 
flight,  that  speech  reminds  its  readers  of  the  shepherd's  pipe, 
which  was  formed  of  an  eagle's  whig.  Earnestness,  vehemence, 
disdain,  and  a  quick  sense  of  feeling  to  all  that  rellectcd  disgrace 
'Or  honour  upon  his  country,  are  tlic  most  proiuhicnt  features  of 
his  oratory.  With  a  nice  discrimination  between  public  and  pri- 
vate duties,  his  ideas  on  both  less  resemble  those  of  a  lively  and 
•versatile  Greek,  than  of  a  stem  and  severe  Roman,  when  Rome 
Avasather  best.*  Hence,  as  in  the  present  attack,  he  follows  up 
tlie  object  of  his  indignation  with  unsparing  animosity  ;  there  is  a 
convulsive  grasp  in  his  manner  of  handling  his  victim  ;  and  if  he 
■  Jets  the  wretch  slip  from  him  for  a  time,  it  is  only  that  he  may 
rclutch  him  again  with  a  stronger  energy  of  compression.     The 

'  •  Rome  WHS  al  Iht  bf st  wlieii  licr  gnvtjrnreiciil  iiiosl  resBmbled  our  own,  thst  is,  when 
-the  regnl  power,  lodged  in  llie  Coiuuisj  formed  a  baluiice  beiwceri  iiatriiiaii  arrogance 
^nd  jilcbfirtti  licciiliousncss.  Machiavcin,  who  never  talks  "Hj' hui  wlicii  he  prol'ess- 
cdly  and  vuhmliiriU-  puts  liiiuself  in  u{ipc)si(iuii  to  jill  meived  ())>iiiioii,  (cjip.  58.)  has 
puTlhis  ill  a  very  full  light  in  the  ?d  ami  'llJi  of  bis  '  Uiscorai.'  lib.  prifni). 
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fatal  battle  of  CKaeronea,    the  yet   incomplete  subjugation  of] 
Greece,  and  the  tottering  power  of  Demosthenes,  made  it,  indeed, 
of  consequence,  that  every  single  individual  should  be  kept  im- 
moveable to  liis  post,  and  not  be  permitted  to  desert  his  country 
at   her   utmost  need,   as   the   present  defendant  (Leocrates)  isJ 
charged  with  having  basely  done. 

Eiglit  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the  offenc^^ 
but  tlie  first  moment  of  Leocratei'a  return  to  Athens  was  the  im- 
mediate moment  of  accusation ;  tmder  the  glowing  colours  an« 
imagery  of  Lycurgus,  time  disappears,  and  the  feelings  of  thel 
audience  are  made  as  much  alive  to  the  defendant's  guilt,  as  if  if' 
had  been  but  of  yesterday. 

Tlic  very  exordium  of  the  speech  betrays  the  determine 
spirit  of  the  accuser.  Into  a  few  lines  are  crowded  all  ths 
could  moat  interest  or  affect  the  minds  of  the  hearers — the  gods^l 
the  patroness  of  their  town,  the  city  itself,  the  whole  Attic  lanc^J 
with  its  temples,  its  groves  and  sacrificial  riles — the  ancestors  of  1 
his  audience — their  fathers,  wives  and  children: — and  having! 
heaped  aM  these  into  his  opening  paragraph,  Lycurgus  drops  them^ 
with  an  overwljchning  weight  upon  the  offender,  as  if  to  crush  him 
at  tlie  very  outset.  The  prejudices  that  might  operate  against  the 
speaker  himself  he  wards  off  with  the  nicest  circumspection, 
adriiitly  interposing  between  himself  and  the  odium  belonging  to 
a  public  accuser  a  triple  shield,  by  telling  his  audience  that  there 
are  three  things  which  guard  and  pre.serve  republics  generally,  and 
the  happiness  of  Athens  in  particular — first,  the  ordinances  of  the 
laAV  5  secondly  the  votes  of  the  dicasts  ;  and  thirdly  the  trial,  which 
puts  into  the  dicast's  hands  the  visitation  of  offences :  '  for  the 
law,'  says  the  orator,  *  by  its  very  nature  was  intended  to  say  be- 
forehand, what  is  improper  to  be  done  ;  with  the  accuser  it  rests 
to  denounce  those  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  terms  and 
penalties  of  the  law,  while  to  the  dicast  it  belongs  to  punish 
those,  whom  the  law  and  the  accu.?er  equally  bring  before  his  no- 
tice :  so  that  the  law  and  the  dicast  would  be  inefficient  instru- 
ments, did  not  some  third  person  stand  forward  to  put  offenders 
into  their  hands.'  The  orator  then  proceeds  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  court  by  exaggerated  expositions  of  the  importance 
of  the  present  cause,  and  of  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  which  its  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  un<ler  their  notice — and  it  here  behoved  the 
orator  to  put  forth  all  his  strength— for  he  makes  very  little  further 
progress  before  he  \s  obliged  to  admit  that,  great  as  the  offence 
was,  tfie  law  contained  no  definite  punishment  for  it ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  a  long  speech  consists  of  hints,  arguments,  and  ap- 
peals to  tlie  feelings  ;  of  hints  that  this  deficiency  of  the  law  origi- 
nated from  no  carelessness  or  indolence  of  former  legislators,  but 
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from  the  mere  circumstance  that,  as  no  such  guilt  existed  iu  their 
days,  it  was  not  thought  possible  that  such  guilt  ever  would  exist; 
— of  argumenta  not  uncommon  in  Greciau  oratory,  that  in  such 
cases  it  became  the  dicasts  to  consider  themselves  rather  as  legis- 
lators than  as  judges,  not  so  mucli  trying  the  fact,  as  assessing  the 
punishment  j  and  of  appeals  to  the  feelings,  such  as  we  shall  try 
presently,  whether  mere  readers  can  peruse  with  absolute  indiffe- 
rence, and  readers  loo  who  have  been  stopped  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  feelings  of  an  English  jury  would  have  begun  to  operate 
against  the  orator  himself  rather  than  against  the  object  of  his 
eloquence. 

We  cannot  present  this  speech  at  length  ;  but  the  reader,  who  is 
master  of  the  whole,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  case,  will  allow 
it,  to  have  been  conducted  with  all  the  powers  of  a  consummate 
orator.  An  ardent  admirer  of  Homer,  and  deeply  versed  in  the 
tragic  compositions  of  his  countrymen,  the  diction  of  Lycurgus 
is  perhaps  somewhat  too  poetical  ;  and  he  plunges  into  the  my- 
thical tales  much  more  than  was  customary  iu  the  serious  oratory 
of  Greece;  yet  in  the  midst  of  matter  apparently  extraneous,  he 
does  not  forget  those  little  hints,  which  recal  the  main  poiirt  to 
his  hearers,  and  which  have  the  effect  of  leaving  a  future  coldness 
for  his  opponent,  after  the  warmth  excited  for  himself.  His 
views  of  political  events  are  luminous  in  the  extreme :  by  a 
single  word  lie  often  enlists  the  feelings  on  liis  side  ;  lie  reasons 
equally  well  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  and  from  the  greater  to 
the  less ;  and  in  a  climax  of  bitter  reproaches  he  knows  how  to 
rise  in  his  attack  at  every  step,  and  yet  reserve  the  sting  for  the 
concluding  word.  As  a  specmien  of  his  appeals  to  the  feelings, 
we  select  that  portion  of  his  harangue,  which  describes  the  state 
of  Athens  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Chseronea. 

'  At  that  period  of  desolation,  where  was  the  person,  whether  native 
or  stranger,  who  did  not  feel  for  the  city's  calamity  f  Who  was  there 
with  such  a  haired  of  democracy  in  general,  or  of  Athens  in  particular, 
that  at  such  a  period — when  every  mouth  was  full  of  the  defeat  and 
recent  culamily.  when  the  city  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  fear  ami  expecta- 
tion as  lo  the  future,  and  wheu  every  hope  centered  in  the  men  who 
had  already  exceeded  the  usual  age  of  military  service — who,  I  say,  at 
such  a  period  could  cmlure  to  see  (lie  ranks  of  i!ie  army  filling,  and 
himself  iini  amon^  the  number?  And  oh  the  spectacles  of  that  horrid 
time  !  women  of  the  first  quality  thronghig  to  the  gales  in  all  the  agonies 
of  terror  and  consternation;  the  only  question  upon  their  lips,  "Does 
he  still  live,  my  husband,  ....  my  father,  ....  my  brother  1"  (a  sight  as 
degrading  lo  llieir  own  dignity  as  to  that  of  the  republic!)  and  every 
street  crowded  with  age  and  imbecility,  with  men  past  the  age  of  mili- 
tary service,  tottering  on  the  very  biink  of  the  grave,  yet  clothed  and 
ccpiipped  in  the  strictest  habiliments  of  war!   Yet,  bitter  as  all  this  was, 
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und  vjmi  ev«rY  species  of  calamity^  puUk  m  well  ai  private,  one  rase 
j>fe>einiDeiU  al^v«  the  rest,  and  wrung  a  tear  from  ej^es,  which  beheld 
the  rest  unmoved  ;  and  what  was  that?  it  was  to  see  the  people  of 
Athens — that  people  whose  greatest  pride  was  their  freedom  and  orij^^D 
from  the  soil — now  passing  their  votes,  to  give  freedom  to  the  slave^ 
tilizenshtp  to  the  stranger,  and  restoration  of  rights  and  franchises  to 
aaeo,  who  for  their  crimes  had  been  stript  of  both !  This  was  indeed  * 
^cfaAHge  and  a  vicissitude  of  things  !-^to  see  thit  city,  which  in  formet 
ItMes  Mras  the  first  to  arm  for  the  general  freedoita  of  Greece,  «Mw  safi^ 
fisd  to  secure  her  own  safety-^to  behold  that  town,  which  had  formerhf 
awayed  it  over  the  whole  region  of  barbarism,  now  insecure  of  her  owo 
against  men  of  Macedon — to  witness  that  people,  whose  aid  had  been 
formerly  solicited  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  Pelopoanesians,  by 
|be  Greek  inhabitants  of  Asia — now  at  their  prayers  and  begging  help 
jQx)m  the  islands  of  Andros  and  Ceos,  from  Traezen  and  Epidaurus! 
And  in  such  a  crisis  of  complicated  terror,  danger  and  disgrace,  to  de- 
sert bis  native  soil,  to  refuse  his  body  to  the  ranks,  and  by  a  hasfy  flight 
\o  endanger  his  country's  very  life  and  existence — where  is  the  orator^ 
Vrho  willaid  the  traitor  by  his  eloquence  ^  where  the  juryman  who  will 
save  the  dastard  by  his  vote !  Wretch  without  feeling  as  without  com- 
noB  generosity,  who  had  neither  a  tear  for  his  country's  woes,  nor  A 
helping  hand  for  his  country's  wounds!  and  that  when  all  beside,  even 
to  the  most  helpless  age,  hul  something  to  contribute  towards  her  re- 
lief; the  young  furnishing  their  arms,  the  lifeless  earth  her  timber,  and 
the  very  dead  their  sepulchres  and  graves !  If  he  bad  nothing  else  to 
give,  where  were  his  personal  exertions  i  for  who  was  then  idle  but 
Leocrates?  Some  undertook  the  repairs  of  the  walls;  others  looked 
to  the  trenches,  and  a  third  party  busied  themselves  in  erecting  pali- 
sades— ahd  Leocrates! — Think  of  it,  men  of  Athens!  he  bore  no  bleed- 
thg  body  to  its  grave — he  helped  no  corse  to  its  funeral  rites — as  far  aS 
ke  Is  concerned,  the  patriots  of  Chaeronea  lie  still  without  a  grave !  and 
yet — unutterable  wTetch,  as  he  passed  their  tombs  after  eight  yean 
absence,  he  dared  to  consider  their  inmates  as  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
to  speak  of  ^^et>  country  as  his  !  He ! — biit  treasure  it  up,  I  say  again, 
in  your  memories,  and  let  death  be  his  portion  fur  it!'  -    ■,., . 

On  a  subject  so  extensive  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  treating^ 
the  mind  can  hardly  fail  of  recurring  to  a  body  of  eloquence  in'oalr 
own  country,  an  eloquence  naturally  growing  out  of  that  religioa 
Which  has  to  grapple  with  the  mind's  propensities  *  in  all  its 
times  of  tribulation  and  wealth,'  and  which  has  to  prepare  its 
feelings,  as  the  noble  climax  of  our  Liturgy  proceeds  to  express 
it, '  for  the  hour  of  death,  and  for  the  day  of  judgment.'  Such  a 
u>ecies  of  eloquence  as  this  is  not  to  be  expected  among  the 
Greek  orators ;  for  the  state  neither  trained  nor  endowed  a  body 
of  men  to  supply  it.  What  religious  instruction  the  Greek  re- 
ceived, came  principally  from  the  stage ;  and  while  those  who 
see  things  on  the  side  of  pious  feeling,  will  not  always  be  much 
e^fied  by  its  quality,  those  ivho  regard  matters  in  a  political  and 
'    ■  philosophical 
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philosophical  view,  will  be  often  surprized  at  the  scoff's,  the  sar- 
ca8ins,  and  impieties  which  were  tlirown  into  the  strajige  oitxture. 

But  whatever  liberties  the  tragic  or  the  comic  stage  might 
take  with  t!ie  exterior  religiou  of  the  country,  (and  take  with  im- 
punity,) there  was  an  interior  religion,  which  the  Greek,  with  liis 
usual  luve  of  contrast,  guarded  with  the  most  susceptible  jealousy, 
and  with  which  neither  dramatist  nor  philosopher  dared  to  med- 
dle. The  Bcholar  will  readily  perceive  tliat  we  allude  to  the 
Oeusinian  Mysteries,  and  to  a  subordinate  branch  of  ancient  S44- 
perstitionj  the  Hermaic  worship. 

How  the  name  of  Alcibiadtis  became  inipUcuted  with  a  real  or 
supposed  prufauation  of  these  mysteries,  Llie  interesting  momeHt 
at  which  the  implication  took  place,  and  the  consequence*  it  tiad 
upon  the  fortunes  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  united  taleuta, 
courage,  virtues  and  vices  constitute  him  an  Athenian  Denms  in 
miniature,  the  most  superficial  reader  of  ancient  hisUiry  need 
scarcely  be  reniiuded.  The  person,  however,  who  played  the 
most  important,  though  the  least  notorious  part  in  this  transac- 
tion, was  the  orator  Anuocides.  Though  the  least  guilty  of 
ttie  party,  Andocides  only  escaped  with  his  life  to  become  an 
exile  ;  and  for  forty  years  he  had  to  know  the  bitterest  of  human 
miseries,— the  salt  savour  which  diere  is  in  the  bread  of  stran- 
gers; and  that  hardness  of  path  which  the  feet  experience,  when 
otlier  men's  stairs  are  to  be  perjjetually  clinibetl  antl  descended.* 

That  important  political  compact,  which  nieets  us  so  coutinu- 
ally  iu  the  later  oiators  of  Greece,  at  length  gave  Awdocides  tlie 
power  of  reluming  to  his  still  beloved  country,  aod  for  tliree 
years  he  was.  allowed  to  live  unmolested,  performing  not  only  the 
ordinary  but  even  the  most  sacred  functions  at  Athens,  and  iiuding 
in  this  exercise  of  his  natural  tuleuts  some  compensatiou  for  the 
sorrows  and  fatigues  which  be  had  undergone.  But  misfortune 
only  slumbered  with  Andocides.  Circumstances,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  explain,  brought  him  under  the  displeasure  of  Callias, 
one  of  those  monsters  of  profligacy,  who  occasionally  meet  ua 
in  Grecian  history,  and  iu  whom  vice  ap|>ear8  the  more  hideous, 
because  it  here  mixed  itself  with  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  an- 
cient functions — the  high  ])rieslhood  of  Ceres.  In  the  face,  there- 
fore, of  all  existing  compacts,  it  was  determined  to  biing  Ando« 
cides  again  to  trial  Ibr  an  offence  in  which  he  had  originally  been 
implicated  more  from  vouthfnl  imprudence,  tlian  design,  and  for 


.hich  he  had  already  paid  so  heavy  a  penalty.      And  the  gold  of 

for  his  guilty  purpose; — Ce« 


lieav; 
Callias  found  him  proper  abettors 


•  Tu  prove  ml,  si  come  sb  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altroi,  e  cMhs'  e  duro  fialle 
Lo  iceiitkre  e'  J  salir  pet  raltrni  scale.— Danle. 
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phUiuSt  formerly  a  farmer  of  public  property,  the  pro6t8  of  which 
he  had  appropriated  to  himself,  and  who  was  now  in  Alliens  under 
failh  of  the  same  treaties,  which  also  legitimately  screened  Ando- 
cides  from  fu  ther  investigation  ;  Melilus,  who  had  been  era- 
ployed  by  the  Thirty  tyrants  lo  seize  the  virtuous  Leon,  and  who, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  the  same  treaties,  was  liable  to  an 
action  for  murder;  and  Kpichares,  who,  besides  the  moat  infa- 
mous  private  vices,  had  borne  office  under  the  Thirty,  and  who 
was  consequently,  by  the  old  laws  of  the  democracy,  at  the  mercy 
of  every  one,  to  assassinate  where,  and  when,  and  how  he  pleased. 

Whatever  other  advantages  these  associates  might  possess,  the 
force  of  moral  character,  it  is  evident,  was  not  among  them ;  and 
accordingly  the  powerful  aid  of  Lysias  was  called  in  to  give 
strength  to  the  accusation,  and  to  rebut  recrimination.  The  tirst 
he  accomplished  with  his  usual  eloquence ;  the  second  he  had  the 
wisdom  or  the  honesty  (but  the  former  is  most  in  his  character)  to 
decline.  From  the  terms  which  he  uses  when  anticipating  recri- 
mination, it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  thought  the  most  prudent 
course  was  silence.  The  opening  of  this  powerful  speech  is  lost; 
but  enough  of  it  remains  to  put  it  in  perfect  comparison  with  that 
of  Andocides. 

Forty  years,  as  we  have  seen,  had  elapsed,  since  the  commission 
of  the  imputed  crime;  but  Lysias,  like  his  other  great  compeers, 
possessed  that  power  of  oratory  which  forces  time  to  disappear,: 
and  makes  the  things  that  are  not,  seem  like  things  that  are.  The 
case,  he  knew,  was  a  rotten  one ;  and  the  whole  speech,  therefore, 
consists  of  an  appeal  to  the  feelings.  To  those  who  had  profaned 
the  Mysteries,  it  was  supposed  by  the  superstitious  Greeks,  that 
the  elementary  sustenance  of  life  became  polluted,  and  that  the 
sin  of  the  soul  met  its  retribution  in  strange  smells  and  depravities 
of  the  senses :  and  this  opinion,  with  all  the  popular  stones  at- 
tached to  it,  the  orator  takes  care  to  recal  to  his  audience  at  the 
very  outset.  Then  passing  rapidly  lo  certain  timcritterif  as  well 
as  written  laws,  by  which  judicial  decision  might  be  guided,  be 
endeavours,  by  every  artifice  of  oratory,  that  his  hints  and  insinua- 
tions on  this  head  shall  not  lose  their  effect.  As  his  appetite  for 
blood  rises,  he  argues  upon  a  lie,  and  a  supposed  confession  of 
guilt,  which  Andocides  had  never  made ;  and  adduces  as  a  mark 
of  extreme  impudence,  what  any  unprejudiced  person  would  con- 
sider as  a  proof  of  confidence  and  innocence.  The  travels  to 
which  necessity  had  subjected  the  wretched  exile,  are  sometimes 
imputed  to  him  as  an  ostentation  of  impiety,  and  sometimes  as 
proofs  of  the  divine  vengeance  by  the  miseries  to  which  they  sub- 
jected him.  If  ever  a  suspicion  crosses  the  blood-thirsty  pleader 
that  his  victim  will  escape  him,  he  hangs  over  his  head  the  eternal 
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memory  of  the  gods,  and  comtots  himself  with  the  reflection,  that 
the  sina  of  the  father  are  sometimes  visited  upon  the  childrenj  and 
that  though  Andocides  may  escape  an  earthly  tribunal,  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  was  yet  in  store  for  his  guilt.  We  hasten 
through  a  speech  glowing  with  all  the  fire  of  oratory  to  its  conclu- 
sion. Having  treated  all  the  public  contracts,  which  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  retributionj,  with  that  sophistry  or  levity  which  this 
advocate  of  democracy  usually  displayed  on  such  occasions  ;♦  and 
wakened  the  feelings  of  self-interest  in  his  audience  by  declaring 
(what  ho  knew  to  be  a  falsehood)  that  Andocides  had  never 
served  the  city  as  a  soldier,  had  made  no  contribution  in  money, 
had  brought  the  people  no  corn,  the  pleader  makes  his  strongest 
attack  in  his  peroration.  He  throws  himself  at  once  upon  the 
imaginations  of  his  hearers  ;  he  calls  upon  the  mind  and  the  mind's 
eye  to  accompany  him,  while  he  dresses  up  Andocides  in  his 
sacerdotal  robe,  follows  him  into  the  very  act  of  profanation,  and 
mimics  the  form  of  attitude  and  voice  with  which  he  spoke  *  the 
unutterable  words.'  The  rest  of  the  mummery  is  not  forgotten. 
Once  more  the  priests  are  swept  across  the  stage  in  long  proces- 
sion, and  the  priestesses  accompany  them  :  they  turn  towards  the 
setting  sun,  tliey  shake  their  purple  robes,  and  in  the  chaunt  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  ancient  rite,  they  devote  this  guilty  wretch  to 
misery  and  woe.  At  this  distant  age,  when  these  customs  have 
lost  their  i^ffect,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  them  without  emo- 
tion— on  Athenian  susceptibility  they  bad  tlie  influence  of  magic. 
A  cold  shudder  ran  through  the  court,  the  hairs  of  the  audience 
stood  erect;  and  the  speaker  had  prepared  tbem  with  the  impre- 
cations usual  on  such  occurrences,  and  which  he  no  doubt  ex- 
pected to  find  re-echoed  to  his  ears — *  the  curse  be  upon  him,' 
*  let  there  be  sin-offerings  and  expiations' — *  away  with  such  a 
wretchfrom  (he  face  oj  the  earth !' 

Had  the  defendant  been  a  common  person,  the  effect  of  this 
eloquence  would  have  been  to  him  inevitable  death;  but  Lysias 
had  a  master  in  his  own  art  to  deal  with;  and  we  shall  give  at 
once  the  best  idea  of  Andocides'  skill  as  an  orator  by  saying  that 
on  this  occasion  he  took  care  to  display  no  oratory  at  all.  He  had 
a  simple  tale  wherewith  to  put  down  the  accusation,  and  living 
witnesses  were  yet  at  hand  to  confirm  his  allegations;  and  in  such 
a  case  the  orator  knows  that  the  less  there  is  of  rhetorical  flourish 
the  better.  In  the  speech  of  Lycurgus,  which  we  last  analysed, 
the  circumstances  are  comparatively  nothing,  and  the  eloquence 
every  thing :  in  the  present  case  eloquence  was  almost  unneces- 


*  Cbulra  Agoratum  507.  conUa  Nicomschura  846.  de  Evaiidro  BOO,  de  Afiectat^ 
T^raimide  7?r.  784. 
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sary,  for  tlie  wboie  iutere«t  lay  in  die  circunstancefi,  sitid  it  u'm 
merely  neceesary  lo  fceil  tbeiu  siinply  and  without  pretcuwion  to 
cotuuMiid  attention.  And  Audocides  did  so.  No  person,  wbo 
wwhea  to  make  hinticlf  acquainted  with  ancient  orator^',  will  leave 
this  speecli  unread ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  take  a  future  opportu- 
nky  of  euteriug  more  fully  iuto  its  cotttent«.  An  concerns  the 
orstof  ill  his  private  capacity,  it  is  a  most  interesting  tale,  told  'm 
the  most  ioterestiog  maoner ;  as  it  relates  to  public  life,  it  is  a 
<ieep  tragedy,  conceived  in  the  two  great  sources  of  tragedy,  pitj 
and  terror.  Opposed  by  its  very  <juietues8  to  the  vehemence  of 
J^siaiS,  it  coulrasts  as  strongly  with  the  vigour  displayed  by  Au^ 
<locide8,  iu  die  oratory  of  his  oiore  youthful  days.  In  the  speech 
de  Pace,  (and  only  three  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  Andocidea 
Jiave  reached  us,)  there  is  every  proof  of  sprigbllixiess  and  life : 
in  the  two  speeches  on  the  Mysteries,  the  '  wiser  and  the  sadder 
man*  discovers  himself  at  every  turn.  Both  tlie  speeches  con* 
vey  a  most  favourable  impression  of  the  defendant's  liberal  aod 
generotis  mode  of  thinking;  while  the  accuser  himself  is  left 
iu  the  guilt  of  corruption,  cruelty,  aud  perjury  ;  in  shocking  pro- 
fanity, and  ill  incest  of  so  complicated  a  form,  that,  of  three  wives 
possessed  by  Callias,  his  ollVprtng,  u  boy,  stood  in  the  relations 
of  son  to  tlie  one,  brother  to  the  second,  aud  uncle  to  the  third! 

Some  of  the  most  important  subjects,  which  legal  oratory  could 
enbrace,  have  now  come  successively  under  our  notice,  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  have  been  produced,  with  w'liich,  to  use  the 
gentlest  terms,  it  would  certainly  be  an  effort  of  modern  oratory 
lo  compete.  We  now  come  upon  a  brancli,  where  the  modem 
may  undoubtedly  claim  the  superiority ;  and  those,  wbo  are  versed 
in  the  eloquence  of  the  English  bar,  will  anticipate  the  braoch  to 
wUich  we  allude,  viz.  to  tliat  which  connects  itself  with  '  the 
sense  of  home'  and  '  the  religion  of  the  hearth.'  Age  has  not 
yet  so  chilled  our  blood,  that  we  profess  to  behold  beauty  with 
absolute  indifference ;  but  we  are  at  least  at  that  mature  time  of 
life,  when,  to  borrow  the  passionate  but  somewhat  frothy  elo- 
qi^uence  of  Curran,  woman  appears  in  her  greatest  value,  '  as  she 
Bits  basking  in  a  husband's  love,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  oo 
ber  head  and  its  purity  iu  her  heart ;  when  she  sits  amoug  her 
family,  and  administers  the  morality  of  tl>e  paternal  board.'  if 
ever,  however,  she  descended  with  less  criminality  from  this  high 
estate  in  one  country  more  than  auotlier,  that  country  was  Greece. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  sad  and  revolting,  according  to  the 
Jiiost  philosopliic  oi  modern  travellers,  in  those  scenes  of  animated 
nature,  where  man  is  nothing.  There  is  something  still  more 
revoltiug,  the  philosophic  traveller  might  have  learned,  aud  that 
is;  those  scenes  of  animated  nature,  where  tnatt  is  every  thing. 
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and  woman  nothing.  And  such  was  the  case  in  republican 
Athens.  Women  were  literally  the  serfs  of  the  family  inheri- 
taace,  whether  that  inheritance  consisted  in  land  or  money.  They 
were  made,  with  other  property,  a  subject  of  •  testamentary  be- 
quest;  and  whatever  other  delights  heirship  might  convey  to  an 
Athenian  lady,  freedom  of  person  or  inchnation  was  not  in  the 
number:  single  or  wedded,  she  became,  by  the  mere  acquisition 
of  property  J,  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in  suc- 
cession :  she  could  be  brought  from  the  dull  solitude  of  the  gyne- 
caeum  to  become  an  unwilling  bride,  or  she  could  be  torn  from 
the  object  of  her  wedded  affection,  to  form  new  ties  with  per- 
haps the  most  disagreeable  of  mankind.  And  if  under  any  of 
these  circumstances,  nature  became  more  powerful  than  virtue,  life 
was  the  penally  paid  for  the  transgression  ;  for  adultery  was  met 
in  Greece  not  by  words,  but  deeds :  the  law  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  injured  party  the  vengeance  of  his  own  dishonour,  and  it 
was  only  on  some  supposition  of  extra  Tiolence  in  the  proceeding, 
that  the  law  took  cognizance  of  what  was  done.  To  some  such 
supposition  we  owe  ijic  only  speech  now  to  be  foimd  among  the 
Greek  orators,  which  enters  into  the  tenderest  of  domestic  arrange- 
ments; and  for  this  speech  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of 
Lysias. 

This  orator  has  come  before  us  so  often  and  in  such  a  variety. 
of  capacities,  that  before  we  treat  of  the  speech,  a  few  words  may 
not  be  misplaced  respecting  the  speaker  himself.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  old  man,  whose  head  peeps  out  of  the  *  Republic'  of 
Plato  with  such  an  interesting  effect ;  touched  but  not  sliiiken  by 
years,  soft,  venerable,  mellow  ;  and  with  that  high  polish  of  age 
about  it,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  graces  of  youth.  A 
Syracusan  by  birth,  but  a  resident  in  Athens  by  choice,  the  wealth 
of  Cephalus  enabled  him  to  improve  the  natural  talents  of  his  son 
by  the  most  expensive  of  educations.  We  have  no  time  to  fol- 
low the  son  or  parent  farther:  circumstances  threw  the  former 
into  the  delnocratical  j)tti'ty,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  this  addic- 
tion subjected  both  his  feelings  and  his  fortune  from  the  adverse 
party,  are  detailed  at  length  in  onct  of  tl>e  most  poweiful  and 
affecting  of  his  orations.  According  to  Plutarch,  Lysius  wrote 
no  less  than  4'i5  speeches ;  persons  with  a  less  exaggerated  way 
of  talking  than  the  worthy  lW.utian  have  reduced  the  number  to 
230;  and  all  these  pleadings,  with  four  or  five  exceptions,  are 
said  to  have  been  snccessful.  If  we  look  to  the  jealous  disposi- 
tion of  an   Athenian  audience,  who  would  have  dipt  an  angel's 

*  Demmth,  1.  Oral.  conLra  Aphobutti.  Id.  contr.  Stephmmns,  OrM.  1. 
■\  Gun  tea  Erntoslhtiwiii. 
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wings,  if  soaring  too  higli,  we  shall  doubt  the  fact :  if  we  look 
to  the  speeches  themselves,  the  assertion  will  become  somewhat 
more  credible.  Persuasion  was  the  very  soul  of  Lysias's  oratory, 
and  speeches  seem  to  have  dropt  from  bis  pen  as  the  pearls  did 
from  the  eastern  prince's  hair,  with  no  other  trouble  than  that  of 
drawing  a  comb  through  it.  His  very  physiognomy*  has  all  the 
marks  of  a  pleader  perpetually  triumphant.  A  secret  satisfaction 
plays  round  the  lips.  The  beard  and  close  dipt  locks  have  a 
certain  versule  and  crafty  air  about  them.  Of  liis  two  eyes,  the 
one  contracts  itself  as  if  penetrating  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  subject  submitted  to  it;  while  the  other,  open  and  enlarged, 
has  the  very  look  which  should  ensure  confidence  in  the  court, 
when  the  orator  had  lakeu  his  part! — we  can  almost  see  the 
hands  below  the  bust,  weighing  the  gold,  that  was  to  determine 
in  which  scale  the  aid  of  his  powerful  talents  should  be  thrown. 
The  great  critic  of  Haiicamassus  is  fond  of  comparing  Lysias 
with  an  orator  whom  we  once  before  brought  under  the  reader's 
notice,  Isxus  [  but,  with  subiniitsion,  the  comparison  does  not 
appear  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  judgment;  or,  to  speak 
more  guardedly,  the  superiority  of  Lysias  is  not  set  in  that  full 
light  which  his  partizans  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  the  cri- 
tic evidently  intended. 

The  most  palpable  distinction  betM'een  these  two  orators  lies 
in  their  diflfereut  manner  of  opening  and  concluding  a  speech. 
Isseus  enters  at  once  upon  his  subject,  and  sometimes  so  abruptly, 
that  a  reader  of  the  speech  is  almost  led  to  conclude  that  its  open- 
ing has  been  lost.  Lysias,  on  the  contrary,  makes  his  strong  im- 
pression at  the  outset;  he  tlings  himself  at  once  with  admirable 
gallantry  on  the  most  unpromising  part  of  his  subject,  and  by  bis 
consummate  skill,  the  weapon's  point,  which  was  meant  to  pierce 
himself,  finds  its  way  into  his  adversary's  bosom.  As  Lysias  ex- 
celled in  his  openings,  Isxus  excelled  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
speeches  ;  in  summing  up  his  points  at  the  end,  or  repeating  them 
at  intervals.  While  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with  Dionysius  in 
allowing  Isa^us  a  superiority  of  narrative  and  arrangement,  both 
in  the  whole  and  in  parts  over  Lysias,  we  readily  acknowledge 
that  little  home- touches  are  to  be  found  in  him,  which  it  would 
also  be  desirable  to  find  in  the  compositions  of  Lysias; — he 
handles  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  more  delicately  than  his 
rival — he  has  a  greater  deference  for  the  feelings  of  cousanguinity, 
and  we  cannot  but  have  a  high  sense  of  a  speaker's  own  honour- 
able mind,  who  has  such  high  ideas  of  the  workings  of  shame  on 
others.     The  Greek  dicaat,  it  has  been  seen,  decided  equally 
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upon  the  issue  of  fact,  and  issue  of  law.     Had  the  provinces 
been  divided  ns  with  us,  lijisus  would  have  addressed  himself 
more  to  the  judge,  Lysias  to  the  jury.     The  first  would  have  re- 
lied upon  precedents,  the  second  would  have  found  his  strength 
in  appeals  to  the  feelings.    i\nd  when  the  ear  once  came  into  play 
as  the  arbiter,  Lysias  was  omnipotent.     We  enter  into  almost  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  Dionyaius,  when  he  describes  the  styfc  of  Ly-  I 
sias  ;  and  when  we  fail,  wa  are  perfectly  sensible  that  the  failure  i 
arises  from  our  own  deficiency^  and  from  the  deficiencies  naturally 
attached  to  reading  a  dead  language,  and  not  from  any  exagge- 
ration in  the  critic.     The  style  of  Lysiaa  has  in  it,  as  Dionysius 
observes,  all   that  delight,  which  is  analogous  to  gracefulness  ini 
motion,  to  melody  in  a  series  of  sounds,  and  to  beauty  in  the! 
most  beautiful  of  all  visible  objects,  the  human  form.     He  is  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  tliat  Attic  loumhiess  in  oratory,  to  which 
nothing  could   be  added,  and  from  which  nothing  could  be  re- 
moved  without  destroying  its  justness  and  symmetry ;   and   of 
which  those  who  assist  their  mental  operations  by  material  helps, 
will  have  the  best  idea  by  taking  into  their  hands  a  sample  of  the 
finest  grain.     Handling  every  branch,  as  he  successively  did,  of| 
ancient  eloquence,  he  brought  into  each  such  a  felicity  of  per- 
formance, that,  as  Jolnison  satd  of  Goldsmith,  he  always  seemed 
to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing.     To  bring  ourselves  more 
within  tlie  compass  of  general  readers — had  Lysias  written  com- 
mentaries on  the  laws  of  Athens,  they  would  in  their  style  have  re- 
sembled, we  think,  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone — possessing 
the  equable  flow  of  language,  where  the  words  do  not  take  off 
from  the  ideas,  and  where  ideas  are  not  consulted  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  words,  where  gentle  metaphors,  like  little  knolls  upon 
a  rich  champain,  relieve  the  driest  details — and  where  the  arrange- 
ment is  so  masterly,  that  every  former  part  gives  strength  to  that 
which  follows,  and  every  latter  brings  some  light  to  all  that  pre- 
cedes.    That  he  would  have  reached  the  higher  praises  of  Black- 
stone,  that  love  of  his  country's  antiquities,  which,  ridiculous  as 
it  may  sound,  throws  us  back  into  the  days  of  our  ancestors  with 
almost  as  much  success  as  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe;  or  that  he 
could,  with  so  much  niceness,  have  observed  the  balance  between 
liberty  and  prerogative,  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  we  are  not 
so  ready  to  admit. 

We  indulge  the  more  confidently  in  these  praises  of  Lysias, 
because  the  speech  which  we  have  now  to  notice,  will  not  impose 
upon  us  much  task  of  justifying  them.  It  is  a  speech  drawn  up 
for  a  man,  who  in  taking  that  vengeance  which  the  Athenian  laws 
allowed  against  adultery,  had  made  use  of  his  own  arm,  but  who, 
in  an  accusation  which  grew  out  of  the  proceeding,  thought  it 

most 
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most  pnident  to  borrow  the  practised  pen  of  Lysias.  Draniafi> 
caTty  considered,  the  pleading  seems  to  hare  been  adapted*  to  the 
character  of  a  plain  straightforward  man,  keenly  sensible  of  the 
dishonour  done  him,  but  who,  having  avenged  his  disgrace,  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  let  his  good  spirits  be  subdued'  hj 
his  bad  fortmies. 

The  speaker,  commeocing  with  a  request,  that  the  dicasts  would 
put  themselves  into  his  own  condition,  asserts,  that  adulterer  was 
the  only  crime  throughout  Greece,  for  which,  under  every  species 
of  government,  the  punishment  was  the  same,  and  where  the  high^ 
and  the  lowest  had  equally  the  power  of  inflicting  that  piinishment; 
In  a  few  but  comprehensive  words,  he  shows  in  what  die  enor- 
mity of  this  offence  consisted,  and  asserts  the  purity  and  uncof^ 
ruptness  of  the  motives,  which  had  made  him  visit  the  offence  in 
his  own  case  as  he  had  done.  The  exordium  thus  dispatched) 
the  narrative  commences  with  a  little  piece  of  confession,  which 
we  cannot  refuse  to  our  readers.  '  1  shall  lose  now  no  time  in 
explaining  the  whole  of  this  business,  being  fully  persuaded,  that 
my  best  means  of  security  lie  in  a  fair  and  candid  detail,  without 
omi&sion,  reserve  or  exaggeration.  Having  determined  upon  ma- 
trinony,  I  took  myself  a  wife,  and  from  that  moment  I  determined 
to  regulate  my  conduct  towards  her  by  the  following  rules  :  on  di6 
one  hand,  not  to  be  too  rouch  and  severe ;  and  on  the  other,  not 
to  aflow  her  toojgreat  a  latrtude,  but  to  keep  a  close  and  steady 
eye  upon  her  behaviour,  and  to  direct  my  own  accordingly.  As 
•oon,  however,  as  she  had  made  me  a  father,  I  began  to  exten4 
my  confidence,  placing  all  my  affairs  in  her  hands,  as  conceiving 
that  diere  couTd  be  no  surer  and  closer  bond  of  friendship  between 
as  dian  snch  a  mark  of  trust.'  The  lady's  conduct  answered  die 
trvst  reposed  in  her,  and  she  was  considered  by  her  husband  as 
a  model  m  all  those  virtues,  which  an  Athenian  most  looked  to  in 
Ids  wife,  bemg  a  good  economist  and  an  admirable  manager. 
Things  continued  in  this  pleasing,  train,  till  the  deadi  of  the  d6- 
fSendant's  mother.  In  paying  the  last  duties  to  his  parent,  t^e 
defendant's  wife  formed  part  of  the  procession  ;  and  to  see  Pam- 
phila  was,  it  appears,  to  love  her.  One  Eratosthenes  was  accord- 
mgly  stricken,  and  the  usual  course  of  proceedings  commenced-: 
a  maid-servant  was  gained,  access  was  procured  to  the  lady,  and 

*  For  tlus  A\Xl  of  adaptation  Lrsias  is  more  ttMn  onc«  wamlj  cominefHled  bj  Qni^ 
liiian:  Nemc«M«aiiniu«hk8aeM«ntjo,iiablMaine,(|«amsiare,cniaceoaMMdm 
4ebait,  cUaaidat.  Idewiae  Lj^m**  optioti  videtuT  in  iU  que  Krihebat  iodoctu,  aerraaae 
«eritaiis  fidem.  Lib.  ui.  c  8.  Nam  nequc  illud  ia  ^su  dicendi  textuni  icnoe  atqiie 
nraro,  httioribas  nwneri*  corrumpendtiai  crat.  PenBdissFt  eiuni  gntSam,  qua  in  eo 
■Mdmscst,  Mi|>li«isa^M  KMiliectaaicokMk:  pniidiaaet&ieiBqBoqae.  Nanaoibe- 
bat  diis,  DOB  ipse  dkeiMt ;  ut  opoMuciit  case  >Ma  nidi>it  et  incwponitia  aHnilia  ;  quod 
ipMiu  cmnpositio  est.  lib.  ir.  «.  4. 
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what  the  easiness  of  woman  and  the  audacity  of  man  have  made  to 
take  place  in  every  other  country,  took  place  also  in  Athens. 

The  plaintiff  (Etiphiletus)  had  promised  the  dicasts  to  be  very 
communicative,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  breaks  his  word. 
He  enters  into  all  his  family  arrangements ;  and  discovers  the  se- 
crets of  the  gyneCiEum  with  a  minuteness  which  no  doubt  found 
its  account  with  the  dicasts,  and  as  the  ancient  critics  considered 
this  detail  as  a  sort  of  model  of  the  itr;^ vov  in  oratory,  we  suppose 
we  must  not  consult  our  own  feelings  by  abridging  it. 

*  To  make  lliis  business  more  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  descripiion  of  my  humble  mansion.  It  is  one  of  ihuMc,  genClfinen, 
which  comisi  of  two  floors,  ihe  upper  and  tower  compartments  being 
exactly  similar;  the  female  part  of  my  establishment  possessed  I  he  one 
and  the  mule  part  (he  other,  and  thus  things  continued  till  the  birlh  of 
my  first  child.  As  his  mother  undertook  all  the  offices  of  a  nurse,  both 
suckling  and  dressing  him,  and  there  was  some  danger  in  descending 
from  the  upper  to  tlse  lower  floor,  1  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience by  changing  my  domestic  arrangements;  myself  accordingly 
removed  to  the  upper  apartments,  while  my  wife  and  the  women  were 
disposed  of  below.  From  this  arrangement  it  grew  into  a  custom,  for 
the  child's  mother  to  pass  whole  nights  in  the  apartment  below,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  child's  appetite,  and  stilling  his  cries — and  alt 
this  without  the  remotest  suspicion  on  my  part:  nay,  so  simple  and 
besoUed  was  I,  that  of  all  the  women  in  the  city  I  loolied  upon  my  wife 
as  a  paragon  of  virtue,  and  who,in  point  of  chastity,  left  all  othen*  behind 
her.  Time,  however,  cured  me  of  this  opinion.  It  was  my  fortune, 
gentlemen,  to  have  left  town,  whither  however  I  returned  unexpectedly 
in  the  evening.  After  the  last  meal,  the  child  began  to  cry  and  show 
other  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  not  with- 
out reason  ;  the  dishonourer  of  my  bed  was  at  that  moment  within  my 
doors,  and  die  child's  cries  proceeded  from  the  intended  provocations 
of  the  maid-servant,  to  give  my  wife  a  pretext  for  leaving  me  ;  that  ex- 
cuse was  soon  furnished  her.  Disturbed  by  the  child's  noise,  I  desired 
his  mother  to  go  below,  and,  by  giving  him  the  breast,  to  still  his  sob- 
bing. At  first  she  refused  :  "  how  could  she  quit  my  side,  she  who  had 
not  been  blest  with  my  presence  for  such  a  length  of  time!"  When  I 
repeated  my  comman<ls,  and  not  without  considerable  show  ofpassmn, — 
"  O  doubtless,"  said  she,  "  my  absence  will  be  very  agreeable — our 
little  waiting-maid  has  a  pretty  face,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  what  took 
place  in  your  last  elevations!"  A  laugh  was  all  the  answer  1  made  to 
this  trifling.  The  lady  meantime  gets  up,  and  as  she  left  the  room,  drew 
the  door  to  her,  as  if  in  pleasantry,  and  put  the  key  into  her  pocket. 
This  proceeding  excited  no  suspicion,  nor  indeed  a  reflection  in  me ; 
the  fatigue  of  my  journey  soon  threw  me  into  a  sweet  sleep.  Tuivards 
day-break  my  wife  returned  and  opened  the  door.  My  flrst  inquiry 
was,  whence  the  noise  and  clapping  of  doors  had  proceeded  during  the 
night.  Her  answer  was,  that  llie  lamp  uhirh  hung  near  the  child's  bed 
had  gone  out,  and  that  she  had  sent  to  a  neighbour's  to  have  it  replen- 
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i/iked.  As  )  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  I  had  oC  c«an9 
nothing  further  to  remark.  Still  to  my  eyes,  gentlemen,  it  appeared^ 
that  there  was  white  lead  upon  her  cheeks ;  and  as  her  brother  had 
been  buried  toithin  the  month,  this  was  an  appearance  of  ornament  for 
which  I  could  not  account.  Srill,  however,  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
noticing,  and  accordingly  I  left  the  house  without  making  a  single  ob- 
servation upon  it.' 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come,  when  the  defendants  roi»r 
fortune  was  to  be  made  pretty  certain  to  him.  The  lover  of  Pant; 
phila  had  other  intrigues  upon  his  hands,  nor  was  love,  it  appearsj 
an  empty  pleasure  with  him.  Prototypes  of  Fielding's  Lady  Bel- 
laston  were  to  be  fotmd  even  at  Athens,  and  the  funds^  upon 
which  this  precious  fellow  subsisted,  were  derived  from  their  gra- 
titude and  liberality.  His  female  friends  therefore  had  a  double 
qlaim  upon  his  devotions ;  and  the  jealous  eye  of  one  of  them  obh> 
•ervod  that  those  devotions  had  somewhat  abated  in  their  warmth. 
The  cause  of  this  relaxation  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  d>9COr 
▼ory  was  as  quickly  made  to  come  to  the  ears  of  Pamphila'a  hus^ 
band.  For  ^e  effective  part,  where  Eupbiletus  becomes  the  in* 
jurer,  instead  of  the  injured  party,  w«  may  again  have  recourse  to 
the  orator. 

*  I  had  a  friend  (and  in  fact  there  were  ties  of  blood  as  well  as  friend- 
ship  between  us)  of  the  name  of  Sostratus.  It  was  our  fortune  to  hapi- 
pen  upon  each  other  one  day  towards  sunset,  he  being  on  his  way  to 
town  from  bis  farm.  As  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  for  him  to  meet  with 
suitable  accommodation  at  home,  I  desired  him  to  take  his  evening  meal 
vvith  me,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  Having  reached  my  little  ipatwioi^ 
)ve  ascended  to  the  upper  apartment,  and  proceeded  to  our  repast.    jVIy 

{;ue^t  made  himself  comfortable  and  happy,  (uruhi  h  x«Xw(  euirf  nxu) 
eft  me  for  his  own  house,  and  I  fell  fast  asleep.  Good :  At  tbiji  mo- 
xnent  enters  Eratosthenes :  and  at  the  same  raonient  the  servant,  whoiQ 
}  h^d  gained  to  my  interest,  wakes  me  and  communicates  the  intelli- 
gence. My  first  order  to  her  was  to  guard  the  door  3  my  next  step  was 
to  descend  with  all  possible  caution,  quit  the  bouse,  and  call  upon  such 
and  such  a  persoti,  friends,  who  1  thought  might  be  of  service.  Some 
I  ibund  at  home ;  others,  as  might  be  expected,  were  out  of  the.way^ 
Collecting,  however,  as  many  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  }  pro.- 
ceeded  to  business.  Lights  we  procured  from  a  neighbouring  .^vern  ■ 
the  servant,  as  directed,  bad  left  th«  door  upen-^in  we  go.  4  viol^ 
push  throws  open  th«  dpor  of  the  sleeping  room:  thq  first  who  epter 
(md  the  pei;son  who  now  addresses  you  was  among  the  number)  see 
'tiatosthtine?  sl^dping  by  the  side  of  my  wife;  the  last  b^hipld  him 
standing  upri^t  on  the  bed,  and  without  clothing.  My  first  proce^ing 
was  a  blpw,  which  beat  him  to  the  ground  :  1  then  forced  hiahaJlilltf^- 
^i«d  him,  and  made  ihem  fast  with  a  rope:  my  next  question  VI<ptf/'hdW 
he  flared  to  bring  disgrace  and  dishonour  into  my  house.  The  insoknce 
and  it^ustif  e  of  bis/conduct  he  readily  admitted ;  hut  he  adjured  me  by 
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«U  that  was  inercirul,  to  receive:  a  com|)eii&iitii>ii  i4i  money,  aiul  not 
to  let  liik  life  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  guilt.  flJy  Hiiswer  was  this;  "your 
life  is  forfeited,  mid  that  forfeit  must  be  pai<1,  nut  to  me,  but  to  the 
city's  Uiw,  That  law  you  have  violated,  prefenitig  to  it  your  own  guilty 
pleusurt's:  the  choice  of  your  actions  lay  in  your  own  hwnd;  and  that 
choice  has  been  to  heap  the  most  unpardonahle  of  wrongs  upon  me 
and  mine,  and  not  to  shew  obedience  to  the  laws  by  a  life  of  tempe- 
rance and  VntXK."  For  what  followed,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  iu  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  as  befits  delinquents  of 
this  kind  ;  and  as  to  any  allegations,  which  the  other  party  may  put  for- 
ward of  violence  or  impiety,  as  that  Eratosthenes  was  forced  into  the 
house  from  the  public  road,  or  that  he  was  dragged  from  an  altar,  to 
which  he  had  fleet  for  refuge,  I  deny  them  all  flatly,' 

This  the  orator  proceeds  to  pro%'e,  but  we  can  follow  liiin  no 
farther:  vvlitti  the  reader  recollects  that  such  speeches  as  have  jusrt 
been  quoted  were  the  daily  and  hourly  fare  upon  which  the  com- 
tnonest  Greek  banqueted,  as  well  from  necessity  as  choice,  he 
■will  see  one  of  the  principal  sourcea  of  that  strict  and  severe  taste, 
Mrhich  was  his  dtstinguislung  characteristic,  and  which  must  ex- 
cuse the  cultivators  of  ancient  literature,  for  being  at  times  some- 
what fastidious  in  their  judgment  of  more  modem  writers. 

Having  devoted  so  many  pages  to  the  purposes  of  information, 
we  may  now  be  excused  for  giving  one  to  those  of  curiosity- 

Among  the  sixty  speeches,  collected  in  the  volumes  of  M. 
Augier,  as  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  two  have  found  a  place, 
to  wiiich  much  better  critics*  than  ourselves  have  decided,  that 
the  great  orator  has  not  the  most  distant  claim.  They  are  devoted 
(and  more  particularly  the  first)  tottje  partial  exposition  of  a  per- 
son's character,  who,  from  very  humble  beginnings,  Lad  found  his 
way  into  the  ranks  of  the  public  orators,  and  consequently  to  the 
administration  of  public  affairs;  and  whose  very  name  (Aristogei- 
ton)  will  possess  a  charm  for  the  indiscriminate  admirers  of  tuacient 
republicanism.  To  us,  indeed,  who  have  no  great  laste  for  assas- 
sination, even  though  executed  by  a  sword  hid  in  the  myrtle- 
boughs  which  graced  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Grecian 
processions;  to  us,  with  whom  the  '  song  of  Harmodiusand  Aris- 
togeiton,'  though  written  in  better  metre  than  the  *  Marseillois 
Hymn,*  and  in  language  less  vidgar  than  the  *  Tragala,  perro'  of 
modem  days,  is  not  a  whit  the  less  a  vile  revolutionary  song, 
giving  the  noblest  of  names  to  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  deeds, 
origiuating  in  the  most  infamous  of  motives;  to  persons  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  the  first  wearer  of  the  name  had  left  an  abomi- 
nation upon  it,  which  it  required  no  successor  to  the  appellation 
.to  augment.     And  can  the  most  patient  of  men  read  the  speech,  to 


Harpocniititin  and  Dionyiius  of  Haliconiuiui. 

z  2  which 
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>^hich  we  now  solicit  a  few  moments  attention,  without  an  accu« 
mutation  of  hatred  for  the  name  of  Aristogeitoii  i  Fortunately  for 
the  feelings,  it  is  but  what  the  ancients  called  a  Siorc^oXoyia,  that 
is,  a  speech  where  the  orator  followed  a  preceding  speaker.  The 
preceding  speaker  had  in  this  case  been  the  terrible  Lycurgus ; 
and  though  his  harangue  has  not  come  down  to  us,  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  neither  in  quantity  nor  in  quality  had  he  abndge<jl 
the  sum  or  the  enormity  of  the  offender  s  delinquencies.  Had 
both  the  speeches  reached  us,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  furnished  proof  that  Mr.  Hope  has  been  as  correct  in 
his  description  of  the  modem  Greek,  (for  national  character 
never  changes,)  as  we  happen  to  know  him  to  be  in  his  delinea'- 
tion  of  eastern  scenery,  and  his  historical  facts — things  which 
will  make  *  Anastasius'  a  work  of  valuable  reference,  when  its 
points,  its  scoffs  and  its  sarcasms  are  forgiven  or  forgotten. 

But  though  there  seems  great  reason  to  doubt  that  we  are  in* 
debted  to  Demosthenes  for  the  ordinal  and  darker  Anastasius^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  speech  belongs  to  one  of  his  con^ 
temporaries,  and  we  very  readily  close  in  with  those  critics  who 
ascribe  it  to  his  contemporary,  Hyperides.  It  does  not,  indeed^ 
exhibit  that  full  proof  of  powers,  which  the  splendid  eulogies  of 
Longinus  had  led  us  to  expect  from  that  eminent  speaker  and 
eater  of  fish  ;*  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  think,  that  one  single  spe- 
cimen of  his  oratory  is  yet  in  our  hands.  In  high  and  reverential 
feeling  for  the  laws,  Hyperides  very  much  resembles  his  great 
contemporary;  and  he  expresses  that  feeling  with  a  grandeur  <^ 
Ianguage,t  which  Demosthenes  himself  might  not  have  disdained, 
but  which  Demosthenes  would  have  woven  into  the  current  of  his 
speech  with  less  ostentation  than  Hyperides  has  done.  In  the 
manners  there  is  a  force  or  rather  a  harshness  of  colouring,  in 
which  Demosthenes  never  indulges ;  and  the  philosophical  dis- 
<Iuisitions,  which  are  occasionally  thrown  into  the  piece,  have,  to 
our  minds,  much  of  the  air  of  a  second-rate  genius,  anxious  to 
say  something  new  and  recondite,  instead  of  travelling  along  the 
broad  high  road,  as  Demosthenes  does,  where  the  learned  and  the 
simple  can  equally  accompany  him. 

But  the  hero  of  the  piece  is,  in  our  present  view  of  things,  of  at 
least  as  nmch  importtoce  as  its  author;  and  we  hasten  to  lay  her 

*AtliMibiu,lib.  Tiii. 

-f-  In  th«  followhig  passage  of  Hyperides,  aided  by  the  noble  expressions  of  thc>  Greeji 
dramatists,  Hoolcer,  a^man  of  prol'ound  learning,  probably  found  some  of  the  maleriab 
fbr  his  own  masterly  definition  of  law.  on  ira;  i^t  vs/uo;  tlptfAtL  ftn  xai  }»; ov  3ta^,  tvy^ 
Vv&finnn  <^mi*a»,  twwtafbmfjui  it  ran  iKua-ttn  xal  axMo-wv  &fMigrvfA»rvi ,  woliM^  Si 
evt^ti  XMyq'  tiab'  h*  vot  i  Vfoc-vMi  ^i)t>  roi;  cy  Td  «roXfi. 

fore 


oration 
and  ins  tutor  upon  tlie  canvass.  Tliorc  is  considerable  address  in 
the  manner  willi  which  the  painter  provides  that  none  of  the  di- 
casts  should  imagine  the  lineaments  to  be  derived  from  them- 
selves ;  an  additional  proof  that  the  oration  does  not  belong  to  the 
bold  and  plain  speaking  Demosthenes. 

'  Whal  I  am  now  to  touch  upon,  is  not  wiihoul  danger  or  tlifficutty 
in  it:  for  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  those  persons,  wiih  uhom  these 
proceedings  make  Aristogeiton  rather  an  object  of  afl'ectitin  than  aver- 
sion; and  what  sort  of  persons  those  must  be,  I  leave  your  ju<lgmentR 
to  determine.  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing;,  that  by  becoming 
Ms  friends,  they  must  be  content  to  be  thought  no  friends  to  Bobriety 
and  good  sense.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  tbat  in  ihis  list  I  include 
anyone  of  those,  whom  [  have  now  the  honour  to  address.  It  would 
be  as  inconsistent  with  my  interest  as  with  honour  or  propriety,  so  to 
speak  or  so  to  think  of  any  member  of  (his  Honourable  Court.  That 
I  may  draw  our  city's  disgrace  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  let 
tis  suppose  Aristogeiton's  scholnr,  or  if  you  will  his  tutor,  Philocrates, 
to  be  the  only  friend  and  adherent  he  has;  (and  oh  that  there  were 
the  smallest  warrant  for  such  a  supposition  !  Heaven  knows  ihere  is  a 
body  of  (hem  1) — but  a  connexion,  which  from  feelings  of  shame  and 
respect  I  hesitate  to  impute  to  this  Court,  I  do  not  feel  juslified  iti 
attaching  to  the  great  body  of  the  citizens;  and  after  all,  what  is  ap- 
plied to  one,  will  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  whole  class. 

'  How  nature  would  act  in  the  formation  of  a  real  friend  ami  partizan 
of  Aristogeiton,  I  shall  not  inquire  very  minutely  ;  such  an  iines-tigalioii 
would  oblige  me  to  enter  into  details  which  the  decorum  of  hinguage 
could  scarcely  admit.  What  I  say  is  this — if  Aristooreiton  be  a  mere 
simple  scoundrel,  rancorous  at  heart,  false  at  the  lips,  and  turning 
out  just  what  his  appearance  promises;  why  let  the  matter  pass,  Phi- 
locrates  1  {I Ac  orator  litrns  to  Phtlocratcs  then  in  court)  you  are  wel- 
come to  your  friend's  acquittal — let  not  the  city  be  without  two  of 
a  sort^ — provided  ihe  other  citizens  have  a  sound  way  of  thinking,  and 
observe  the  laws  strictly,  no  great  harm  can  ensue.  But  if*  he  is  one 
of  those  tmders  in  wickedness,  who  make  a  profit  of  iheir  wares  in  ihe 
small  as  well  as  in  the  great,  lU  once  retailers,  wholesale  dealers,  and 
Jiucksters;  if  he  goes  about  almost  with  scale  and  weight  in  his  hands, 
turning  to  profit  every  action  oT  his  life;  what  is  there  in  all  this  to 
command  the  aftection  of  IMiilocrates,  or  why  must  I'hilocrates  be  con- 
tinually sharpening  and  whetting  him  to  his  purpose  i*  Driveller  and 
dolt,  {the  orator  agaia  turns  to  Pkilocraics)  have  you  yet  to  learn^that 
a  kitchen-artist  makes  no  use  of  a  knife  which  will  not  cut  ;  or  that 
^n  informer,  whose  venal  accusations  are  always  to  be  bought  off,  is 
useless  lo  a  man,  whose  object,  like  your  own,  is  to  create  mischief, 
misery  and  confusion  to  the  whole  world  ? 


•  El  >l  uawo^of  T'  »rwii{»ac  tun  raX^yatavnXaf  xai  |UiTa0«Xit/c »■  ?■  X.  Th«  tvhule  speech 
. abdunils  wjtli  siimliit  turos  of  exprcssicii,  wliicli  tan  linrdly  \k  rendered  xsithotit  a  peri- 
pbrajisi  ai]d  vrbLch  arc  very  uiilikiJ  tliu  strong  yet  unnfFcctcd  diclicn  tvf  Ui'inustliciirs. 
f"' '  z  3  '  That 
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'That  Amtogeitoii  is  this  venal  informer,  Phiiocrate*,  I  win  toon 
convince  you,  though  you  are  too  well  aware  of  the  fact  already.  The 
information  against  Hegemon,  1  appeal  to  your  meniorv — he  gave  it  up 
for  a  sura  of  money: — the  state  charges  against  Demades— I  appeal  to 
your  knowledge — he  abandoned  them  for  a  like  consideration.  And 
his  recent  exploit  with  Agatbon,  the  olive-dealer ! — at  first  there  was 
no  end  to  his  vociferations,  his  bellowings,  and  his  tragic  quotations : — 
the  ecoiesia  was  absolutely  confounded  with  his  cries  for  tortare  and 
the  rack  I — but  a  sum  of  money,  no  matter  what,  applied,  our  accuser 
is  present  at  the  very  acquittal  of  Agathon,  and  yet  behold  him  speech,^ 
less,  tongue-tied  !  And  the  accusation,  which,  like  a  dart,*  was  levd*- 
led  at  Damocles,  into  what  path  was  that  turned?  A  thousand  other 
instances  might  be  mentioned  :  but  to  me  the  task  would  be  tedious, 
and  to  PhiltKrates  it  would  be  needless — he  has  a  register  of  them  all 
at  home,  for  he  it  was  who  let  him  out  the  jobs. 
'  *  Who  is  there,  virtuous  or  not,  that  will  wish  the  preservation  of 
such  a  person  as  this,  whom  habit  makes  a  traitor  to  his  associates, 
and  whom  nature  and  birth  have  alike  made  an  enemy  to  the  good? 
Some  one  of  you  may  perhaps  in  his  agricultural  wisdom  think;  that 
an  informer  and  a  scoundrel  are  a,  sort  of  root  and  plant,  of  which  the 
very  constitution  of  our  government  naturally  requires  the  preservation 
and  protection..  Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  (and  that  too  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,)  that  such  way  of  thinking  is  neither  just,  nor 
decent.  I'  can  never  persuade  myself  that  these  courts  of  justice 
were  built  as  hot-beds,  in  which  plants  of  this  kind  might  be  propagated 
and  raised;  but  rather  as  places  for  rooting  them  out,  as  places  where 
wickedness  might  receive  such  a  chastisement  as  to  leave  in  others 
neither  envy  nor  desire  to  follow  a  similar  course  of  life.  -  Surely,  aiirely 
^ere  is  in  guilt  something  which  no  human  efforts  can  stop  orsobdue-"" 
or  whalt  remains  to  be  said  or  done  in  a  town,  where  such  a  man  as 
Aristogeiton,  instead  of  being  dead  long  ag»  for  his  crimes,  wilful  and 
acknowledged  crimes,  is  only  now  upon  his  trial  ¥ 

The  Athenians,  it  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  liked  to  see 
characters  in  robust  situations,  and  the  preceding  orator,  we  ar^ 
assured,  had  gathered  in  the  great  harvest  of  Aristogeiton's  gujH: ; 
little,  therefore,  was  left  to  Hyperides  but  the  gleanings  of  his 
hero's  vivacity;  yet  even  among  these  we  find  prison- breaking, 
seduction,  desertion,  perjury,  debt  to  the  public  treasury,  the  sa& 
of  his  own  sister,  beating  his  parents  while  alive,  and  not  nserely 
denying  them  a  gr^e  when  dead,  but  bringing  an  action  against 
tho^  who  found  them  one ;  that  sort  of  worldly  wisdom,  of  which 

•  In  the  originni:  tw  kkto.  Aiiji*8*X8«c  iierayyt\tai  AMAZEISAZ  rru  ii-^i^n;  Schnei^ 
der  interprets  ar«rtiffwf,  dnrch  bewegung  der  hiinde,  vorhalten  der  waffen  dmben. 
Reiske  wtyii,  a,rei«ruv^a^,  simile  diictuTn  de  stragnlis,  quie  succutiantur.  agitantor.  £ir 
ther  of  these  images,  (and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are  right  in  selecting  the  first)  was 
too  bold  for  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  and  M.  Augier  accordingly  softeDs,  as  be  does 
most  of  tlie  other  imagery  in  the  speech,  into  the  following  passage:  Quelle  a  €tk 
11(SB«  de  ccue  aeti?^  pour  crime  d'etat,  si  vivencntcomiDeacie  contra  Diinodet? 

the 
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the  prudent  Mr.  Inkle  has  hitherto  bevn  thought  the  beat  model, 
and  u  ifTocity  in  combat,  which  even  the  American  gcmger  might 
eilTj:  for  A«  does  not  eat  the  organ  he  deslioys.  The  orator 
makes  up  in  general  reflections  for  what  he  wanted  in  particular 
mnttcr. 

'  There  are  in  this  tovpn  of  ours  about  20,000  citiaens,  nil  of  whom 
freqttent  ihe  public  place,  nnfl  each  of  wlmm  has  sometliing  wliere- 
with  to  occopy  kirn  ;  the  public  concerns  or  his  own.  But  for  this 
fellow,  I  defy  him  to  show  any  occnpalion,  mean  t»r  noble,  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  lie  abstain*  from  every  occupation  which  might  benefit  ibe 
city,  from  meclmnicul  arts,  from  agriculiure,  from  commerce — he  ban 
no  lies  of  interest  or  frientlfship  which  bind  him  with  individuals  or  cor- 
porations, lie  makes  his  way  through  the  agora,  like  a  serpent  or  a 
scorpion,  his  sting  erect,  and  himself  darling  first  to  this  and  then  to 
that  side  of  the  road,  searching  whom  he  may  pierce  with  iiis  calum- 
nies, where  he  may  scatter  calamity,  falsehood  and  niischi«'f,  and  work 
out  of  terror  and  consternation  a  little  money  for  himself.  He  is  to  be 
seen  in  none  of  the  ordinary  resorts  of  other  citizens,  the  perfumers' 
shops,  and  other  sucii  places — he  is  asolitary  animal,  without  a  hearth, 
without  a  friend  or  common  acquaintance ;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
one  comfort  or  blessing  of  ordinary  intercourse;  and  his  only  compa- 
nions are  those  which  painters  associate  with  the  damned — Imprecation, 
Blasphemy,  Envy,  Contention,  and  Discord!' 

How  Aristogeiton  fared  under  these  animated  attacks  of  Hy- 
perides,  we  know  not;  but  they  certainly  did  not  cost  him  his 
life.  Man,  as  Alfieri  observes,  is  in  free  countries  a  strong  plant; 
and  accordingly  we  find  Aristogeiton  green  and  flourishing  under 
the  hands  of  the  orator  Deinarchus,  long  after  thia  assanlt;  and 
such  httle  outlets,  as  that  angry  declaitner  could  spare  from  the 
torrent  of  his  abuse  trpon  Demosthenes,  were  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  strong  roots  of  Aristogeiton;*  for  why?  *  he  was  the 
people's  dog;'  and  though  even  in  lits  dog's  estate  not  quite  im- 
maculate,f  in  a  republic  like  Athens,  he  was  still  worth  the  pro- 
servation. 

We  must  now  pause  awhile — our  readers  may  want  breath, 
though  we  must  not: — for  our  work,  in  truth,  is  little  more  than 
begun.  Even  of  the  legal  oratory,  many  minor  branches  yet  re- 
main unnoticed,  none  without  interest  in  themselves,  and  all  of 
more  or  less  consequence  to  those  viho  wish  to  have  an  exact  and 
precise  knowledge  of  antiquity.     We  have  not  been  among  the 


•  The  Freiitli  editor  traces  him  finnlly  lo  a  prison,  mid  to  dc-ntli  fay  lit'tutwk : 
'  Mais  enfin  il  p6rit  i\m\h  la  prisan,  coixliiinn^  a  boirc  la  cisjiie.  Avont  tie  iiioorir,  il 
etivo_ya  dicrctier  I'liucimi,  voulant  Irii  pjirlpr.  Lesnmis  de  i'tiucioii  le  dtluiimercnt  <fy 
_ul\et:  Da^u  quel  tndroit,  leurdil-il,  jmrkrait-je plus  ivhntia-t  a  Aristogiionl' 

t  '  A  pretty  duii  (ruJj/  adds  llie  onilor,  as  he  folluws  ii|»  ihc  uniuinciulicni ;  '  (hose 
whom  he  charges  with  be»^  wolves,  he  lake)  care  not  to  bite;  and  the  sheep,  wttich  he 
profeMea  tu  guocd,  he  is  Ibe  very  liist  lu  devour!' 

, .  '  z  4  usurers, 
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ttsttrens,  whose  exactions  augmented  what  the  lav  made  aoffici- 
ently  high; — thebaukers,  whom  Athenian  insolence  made  atoD<;e 
their  convenience  and  contempt — the  corn-jobbers,  who  played 
Upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Athens,  precisely  as  the  stock>iob- 
bers  do  upon  those  of  London  or  Paris :  we  have  yet  to  taikea 
walk  in  Peirseus,  '  smelling  strong  of  pitch'  in  one  part,  and  not 
less  the  residence  of  fashionable  opulence  and  luxury  in  anotho*. 
We  have  not  afforded  ourselves  a  single  glance  at  the  legal  plead* 
ings  of  Demosthenes,  and  thus  put  Athenian  character,  as  it  s^ 
pears  in  his  private  speeches,  in  opposition  with  Athenian  charac- 
ter as  it  appears  in  his  political  speeches;  and  above  all,  we  have 
not  yet  found  our  way  into  the  Ecclesia,  that '  warm  region  where 
thunder  and  lightning  were  compounded,'  or  treated  of  the  politi- 
cal oratory  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sort  of  persons  whose  office  it 
was  to  furnish  it.  All  this  must  be  reserved  till  we  can  retrace  our 
steps,  and  throw  out  some  reflexions  on  what  has  already  passed 
1)efore  u». 


/Ikt.  III. — Memorable  Days  in  America,  being  a  Journal  of  a 
,.  Tour  to  the  United  States,  principally  undertaken  to  ascertain, 

bff  positive  Evidence,  the  Condition  and  probable  Prospects  of 

3ritish  Emigrants;   including  Jlccounts  of  Mr.  Birkbecks 

Settlement  in  the  Illinois.    By  W.  Faux,  an  English  Farmer. 

1823. 
*  T  IKE  the  Minerva  of  the  ancients,  the  American  people  have  sprung, 
at  once,  into  Cull  and  vigorous  maturity,  without  the  imbecility  of 
iuiSEiDcy,  or  the  tedious  process  of  gradual  progression. 

'  Tbe  American  walks  abroad  in  the  majesty  of  freedom ;  if  he  be 
innocent,  be  sbrinks  not  from  the  gaze  of  upstart  and  insignificant 
wealth,  nor  sinks  i}eneath  the  oppression  of  his  fellow-man.  Conscious 
of  his  rights  and  of  the  security  he  enjoys,  by  the  liberal  institutions  of 
his  country,  independence  Iwams  in  his  eye,  and  hwnanity  glows  in  his 
heart.  Has  he  done  wrong?  He  knows  the  limits  of  his  punishment, 
and  the  character  of  his  judges.  Is  he  innocent?  He  feels  that  no  power 
on  earth  cao  crush  him.  What  a  condition  is  this,  compared  with  that 
of  the  subjects  of  almost  all  the  European  nations! 

'  Most  happily  and  exquisitely  organized,  the  American  constitution 
is,  )D  truth,  at  once  "  a  monument  of  genius,  and  an  edifice  of  strength 
and  majesty  ;*•  an  unprecedented  and  perfect  example  of  representa- 
tive democracy,  to  which  the  attention  of  mankind  is  now  enthusiasti- 
taUy  directed.  As  long  as  it  is  preserved,  the  country  will  become  the 
home  of  the  free,  the  retreat  of  misery,  and  the  asylum  of  persecuted 
humanity/ 

We  stumbled  on  this  passage  on  opening  the  volume  at  ran- 
dom, and  supposing  that  we  had  before  us  a  mere  counterpart  of 
that  prostitute  rhapsody  reviewed  in  a  former  Number,  (LIII.) 
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were  about  to  consign  it  to  our  *  Limbo  of  Fools,'  when  our  eye 
caught  the  name  of  *  Waterstoiie,  Congressional  Librarian  of 
Waahington,' — to  whose  pen  Mr,  Faux  (who  appears  to  have  a 
lofty  idea  of  the  writer's  understanding')  says,  he  stands  indebted 
for  it.  This  altered  the  case,  and  made  us  curious  to  see  how 
far  this  modest  delineation  of  the  Minerva  of  the  moderm  was 
borne  out  by  the  Farmer's  own  experience. 

It  is  not  altogether,  perhaps,  '  a  matter  of  such  small  mo- 
ment,' as  Mr.  Faux  pretends,  that  his  readers  should  know  *  who 
he  is,  and  what  he  is ;'  in  fact,  he  scarcely  appears  to  think  ko 
himself,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ostentatious  inscription  of  his 
book  *  To  Hia  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,*  and  '  To  Thomas 
William  Coke,  Esq.*  as  their  *  admirer  and  friend;'  and  the  am- 
bitious desire  he  invariably  manifests  of  showing  how  well  he  made 
his  way,  in  every  part  of  America,  among  the  first  and  most  re- 
spectable of  its  inhabitants.  '  My  peregrinations,  visits  and  visi- 
tations,' says  he,  '  to  many  points  and  intersections  of  the  com- 
pass, and  to  all  ranks  of  native  and  adopted  citii^ens,  on  this 
continent,  are  little  short  of  eight  thousand  miles;'— in  the  course 
of  which  he  boasts  of  enrolling  among  his  acquaintances,  '  gran- 
decs,  excellencies,  right  honourables,  honourables,  generals,  ma- 
jors, captains,  judges  and  squires.'  The  motives  which  induced 
him  to  leave  behind  '  a  venerable  father,  a  beloved  wife,  and  one 
dear  and  only  child,'  originated,  he  says,  '  in  many  favourable 
prepossessions  for  America,  and  in  a  strong  desire  to  ascertain 
the  naked  truth  in  all  particulars  relating  to  emigration  to  that 
land  of  boasted  liberty.  When  I  saw  (he  adds)  Unms^amh  of  my 
countrymen  hurrying  thither,  as  though  they  fled  for  life,  from 
the  city  of  destruction,  I  became  very  anxious  to  know  the  real 
nature  of  their  prospects, — Upon  those  subjects  to  which  my  in- 
quiries were  directed,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I 
was  in  some  measure  qualitied  to  judge  by  experience,  and  by 
the  habits  of  my  life:'  he  aSirms  that,  '  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  enterprize,  he  was,  in  a  great  degree,  influenced  by  a  sense 
of  patriotic  duty ;'  and  he  trusts,  and  so  do  we,  *  that  the  truth, 
DO  long  perverted  and  concealed,  may  contribute  to  destroy  the 
illusions  of  transatlantic  speculation,  and  to  diflFuse  solid,  home- 
bred satisfaction  amongst  his  industrious  countrymen.' 

From  such  a  man,  and  with  such  objects  in  view,  one  practi- 
cal page  is  worth  all  the  radical  trash  of  the  Halls,  the  Wrights* 

•  Author  of  '  Views  of  Society  and  Mantiers  in  Anierira,'  vol.  ixvii.  p.  71.  We  then 
flHttered  ourselves  that  nothing  «  base  and  degetierate  in  the  shnp«<  of  an  Eiiglisfa- 
womaii  would  Iw  found  ;  but  tlie  sad  reidity  lias  since  tifipeared  ;  a  Miisj  Wright,  aiv 
adopted  d^tugliter  (as  slic  savs-)  of  Jeremy  Di'lilhmiu  iiaving  prffijted  her  name  to  it. 
Lieut.  Hall  esu;i[)fd  us  at  (In;  time,  and  it  ij  itow  loo  Jatc  to  revert  to  hi*  llippaitt  far- 
i«£0  of  impiety,  nvtlevolence  aad  fully. 
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end  the  Tell  Harris's^  iii  enabling  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
an  emignml's  prospects  in  the  *  land  of  boasted  liberty ;'  for,  to 
use  his  own  words,  '  I  have  endeavoured  to  take  the  reader  with 
uic,  that  he  may  sec,  taste,  and  know,  things  as  thej/  are ,'  the 
rough  with  the  smooth;  the  bitter  with  the  sweet;  the  good 
with  the  evil ;  that  he  may  go  m  here  1  go ;  bear  all,  see  all,  and, 
by  evidence  judging  all,  form  his  own  resolutions  and  conclu- 
sions.* {Pre/,  viii.) 

We  cannot  compliment  our  farmer  on  his  talents  as  a  writer; 
Hor,  to  do  him  justice^  does  he  appear  to  expect  it.  It  was  his 
study,  he  says,  *  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might  savour  of  sya- 
temulic  arrangement;'  and  he  lias  succeeded  to  admiration.  No- 
thing can  be  more  desultory  than  Itis  wanderings;  nothing  more 
heterogeneous  than  the  contents  of  the  same  page — radicals  and 
fye-coffee,  slavery  and  green  pease,  bugs  and  statistics!  Nor  is 
the  want  of  method  in  the  matter,  at  all  compensated  by  the 
style,  which  is  rude  and  homely,  though  seldom  deticient  in 
force.  And  now  ue  arc  on  the  point  of  faults,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  the  incautious  manner  (we  might  use  stronger 
terms)  in  which  he  brings  before  the  public,  not  only  the  frank 
and  coiitldentin]  conversations,  but  evtiu  the  secret  histories  of 
'^nny  of  llic  fantilies  under  whose  roof  lie  found  hospitable  entei^. 
(ainmeut.  We  would  willingly  believe  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
evils  to  which  this  conduct  may  lead  in  his  own  person,  or  the 
inconveniencies  to  which  it  may  subject  future  travellers.  With 
/^  all  this,  however,  we  hope  (in  his  own  phriiseulogy)  that  '  he  will 
take  a  great  many  readers  with  him;'  and  in  that  case,  we  shall  be 
very  much  disappointed  if  his  book  be  not  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest effects,  by  giving  a  chock  to  hasty  and  thoughtless  emi- 
gration, and  thereby  diminishing  those  scenes  of  heart-rending 
distress,  which  the  alluring  misrepresentations  of  unprincipled 
English  land-jobbers,  in  purticuhir,  hnve  brought  upon  many  re- 
spectable families,  who  were  weak  enough  to  be  the  dupes  of  their 
artifices.  That  Mr.  I'aux  is  an  honest  man,  and  tells  tJie  truth 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  w  c  cannot  for  a  moment 
permit  ourselves  to  doubt; — indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  word  or  a 
fact  in  his  book  for  which  he  does  not  produce  his  authority  : — 
nor  are  we  at  nil  displeased  to  find  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
growler,  and  has  a  kind  of  taste,  as  Launcelot  sajs,  for  modern 
whiggery;  notwithstanding  the  *  honour'  which,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  he  had,  '  of  presenting  to  his  most  gracious 
sovereign  a  precious  relic — a  cedar-cane,  cut  from  the  grave  of 
General  Washington.' 

Our  '  English  farmer'  embarks  in  the  Ruthy,  Captain  Wise, 

'  a  young  man  of  very  energetic  habits,  possessing  an  eye  and  a 
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voice  which  creates  or  anniliilatcs,  which  sajs  be  or  not  6c.'— 
This  energetic  youth,  l)ef(}re  we  Jsave  gone  through  three  pagea^ 
turns  out  a  godless  reprobate,  a  brutal  and  ferocious  tyrant,  a 
thief  and  a  swindler.  What  he  created  does  not  appear;  but 
he  anmhilated  our  author's  hopes  and  comforts  j  who  waa  for* 
tunately  rescued  from  him,  when  on  the  point  of  starving,  and 
taken  on  board  *  the  ^ood  ship  Hamilton,'  where  he  was  Itindly 
and  even  liberally  treated  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

While  on  board  the  Ruthy  he  learned  that  *  navigators  up  thd 
Mississippi  frequently  steal  from  ten  to  twenty  sheep  at  once 
from  the  farmers,  and  think  it  tut  crime;  it  being  more  cuHPff^ 
riient  to  steal  than  to  buy.'  No  doubt;  and  it  seems  a  very  hard 
measure  to  hang  men  (as  is  sometimes  done  in  this  country)  for 
merely  consulting  their  own  ease.  Captain  Wise,  however^ 
evinced  on  some  of  these  occasions  a  degree  of  probity  that 
must  have  edified  liis  crew  surprizingly.  He  told  them,  he  saysj 
to  roast  thenmtton  which  they  stole,  without  saying  any  thing  to 
him  about  it  when  it  came  to  table,  p.  9-  *  Poor  honesty,'  eJC*  i 
claims  the  farmer,  *  how  art  thou  discarded  !' 

Mr.  Faux  first  sets  foot  on  the  *  free  earth  of  America'  at 
Boston ;  where  he  was  delighted  to  see  so  many  gay,  cheerful^ 
free,  easy,  good-looking  faces  (except  those  of  the  women,  wh<> 
were  all  old  iind  ugly)  'gazing,  and  guessing  who  the  foreigner* 
could  be,  whence  comhig,  whither  going,  and  for  what  purpose.' 
The  Bppeanmce  of  the  town,  *  thongli  full  of  niclting  snow/j 
warmed  our  farmer's  heart,  on  the  recollection  that  it  '  preferred 
liberty  to  English  tea,  sweetened  with  taxation  and  the  milk  of' 
maternal  monarchy.'  Mr.  Faux,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  some* 
times  nielaphorical,  and  often  facetious.  He  attended  a  CaHcvt, 
and,  to  his  utter  dismay,  discovered  that  the  Federalists  and  the 
Democrats  hated  each  other  as  cordially  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
of  England — a  little  more,  perhaps.  He  also  discovered  that '  the 
people  are  thankful  for  nothing,'  meaning,  we  presume,  that  they 
arc  not  thankful  for  any  thing;  and  thatj  untwilhstatiding  their 
'  gay  and  cheerful  faces,*  *  nttbody  is  satisfied  :'  while,  to  hiro; 
every  thing  seemed  'elegant  and  mighty  fine;'  except,  indeed^ 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which  appeared  '  undignified, 
and  like  a  vestry-meeting  in  England ;'  the  lawyers  colloquial| 
wiglesa  and  gowulcss;  '  the  judges  by  no  means  awful.' 

After  a  week's  residence,  Mr.  Faux  left,  as  he  says,  the  good 
Yankee  town  of  Boston,  '  full  of  blessings  on  it  and  America/ 
and  embarked  on  board  the  packet  for  Charleston  :  his  felloAy 
passengers  were  '  a  colonel,  and  six  of  the  most  respectable 
order  of  the  middle  class,  all  comical  creatures,  of  uncleanly 
maaners  aiul  habits,  and  grossly  indelicate  in  kuguage.'  They 
4iti  were 
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were  caught  by  a  tempest,  which  our  farmer  says,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  old  Stamiyhurst,  was  accom|)unied  with  *  loud- 
suumling,  crackling,  ralUing,  crashing  thunder;'  and  with  *  blue 
forked  lightning  which  might  almost  be  handled,  and  which  the 
captain  called  "  double-twi.stcd  ropy." '  The  vessel  reached 
Charleston,  however,  in  safety,  where  he  washed  oflF  his  *  marine 
impurities'  in  a  warm-buth,  and  hurried  away  to  take  a  walk. 
He  immediately  felt  strongly  impressed  with  *  the  respectable, 
happy  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  slaves,  with  which  the  city 
seemed  to  swarm/  '  1  have  now,'  says  he,  *  six  or  seven  males 
aod  as  many  females,  in  constant  attendance,'  all  quite  happy. 
Troubles,  however,  soon  came  thick  upon  him;  the  first  night, 
he  was  horribly  bitten  by  mosquitoes;  the  next,  a  gentleman  was 
stabbed  by  a  Spaniard  at  the  theatre  ;  and  almost  every  day, 
'robberies,  burglaries  and  attenipts  at  murder  disgraced  and 
alarmed  the  city.'  One  morning  '  a  poor  fellow  was  found  lying 
in  the  street  in  a  hot  broiling  sun,  110^  by  the  thermometer,' 
with  both  legs  broken,  and  dreadfully  bruised,  having  been 
robbed  of  all  he  had.  He  had  Uiin  there  all  night,  equally  unno- 
ticed *  by  the  nightly  watch  and  the  open  day  humanity  of  the 
citizens;  and  had  not  an  old  Prussian  colonel  offered  a  dollar 
to  have  him  removed  as  a  nuisance,  he  would  have  been  suffered 
to  roast  and  be  devoured  by  Hies.'  (p.4(j.) 

Tliese  were  by  no  means  agreeable  occurrences ;  but  '  worse 
remains  behind/  At  the  tavern  where  he  lodged  was  a  crack- 
brained  colonel  who,  desirous  of  fighting  a  sea  captain,  prevailed 
on  our  farmer  to  be  his  second,  which  he  seems  not  at  all  to  have 
relished — a  meeting  was  tixed  for  the  following  morning,  but  his 
principal  had  cooled  and  ded.  '  This  young  gentleman,'  (a  duel- 
list by  profession,)  '  naturally  witty  and  highly  gifted,  has  married 
and  abandoned  three  wives,  and  yet  is  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age  !'  He  nvust  be  awfully  smat  t.  At  the  same  tavern  were  two 
Germans,  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  quack-doctor;  they  had  a  quar- 
rel about  a  horse;  and  as  no  qumrel  in  Charleston  can  be  settled 
without  a  brace  of  pistols  or  rifles,  the  two  combatants  waited 
upon  our  farmer,  requesting  that  he  would  *  make  a  duel'  be- 
tween them.  He  declined,  he  says,  turning  *  manufacturer  of 
duels  ;'  and,  indeed,  a  friend  had  somewhat  alarmed  him  by  the 
information  that,  not  long  before,  a  company  of  thirteen  persons 
met  together  at  the  very  sante  tavern,  eleven  of  whom  had  each 
killed  his  man.  We  shall  not  repeat  the  many  murderous  stories 
which  were  told  to  Mr.  Faux,  and  from  which  he  is  led  to  con- 
clude, somewhat  oddly,  that  the  jioint  of'  honour  is  maintained  in 
*  high  perfection'  in  America.  *  A  scoundrel,'  he  says, '  who  has 
cheated  his  creditors,  if  reproached  with  it,  calls  out  his  man  and 
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kills  iiim  if  lie  can.'  The  *  high  perfection'  of  duelling,  as  we 
collect  il  from  llie  farmer's  [jages,  is  to  go  out  with  rifles — not  to 
satisfy  '  the  point  of  honour,'  but  to  gratify  revenge. 

Mr.  V-d\i\  visited  the  Uiiiversit)',  of  which  a  Dr.  Maxwell  is  at 
the  head. 

*  There  ore  here  123  sturlents,  who  are  very  disorderly,  frequently 
djsturt)ing  congregations  on  the  ijuuday,  becuusc  the  doctor  is  too  idle 
to  preach,  tuid  thereby  keep  them  together.  Saw  several  of  iheso 
learned  young  gentlemen  stretched  on  a  table,  \\\\\\  their  learned  Ipgs 
carelessly  hanging  out  of  iheir  chamber  windows,  which  seemed  nearly 
all  broken.  Want  of  discipline  is  here  loo  palpable,  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  whiskey.' — p.  54. 

In  this  'want  of  discipline'  originates  that  insolent  demeanour, 
that  impatience  of  controul,  that  *  majesty  of  freedom/  as  the 

*  Constitutional  Librarian'  calls  it,  wliich  are  mistaken  for  tokens 
of  liigli-tninded  independence.  *  Boys/  says  Mr.  Paiix,  '  look 
grave,  and  talk,  act  and  dress  like  men — they  fear  nothing,  care 
tor  nothing,  and  never  blush.'  The  once  notorious  Joseph  Lan- 
caster expected  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  this  free  and  independent  republic,  where  no  questious  would 
be  asked  hint  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Mr.  Faux  met  him  at 
Baltimore,  sinking  fast  into  poverty  and  contempt,  and  'teaching 
a  few  small  children.' 

Our  farmer  iiext  visited  the  supreme  court,  and  thought  the 
speeches  of  the  lawyers  '  jargon  and  little  short  of  nonsense.* 
Two  men  were  sentenced  to  die ;  one  for  the  murder  of  a  white 
nran,  and  the  other  for  stealing  a  negro.    '  A  man,'  says  Mr.  Faux, 

*  may  here  murder  a  negro  ahnost  with  impunity,  or  by  paying  a 
paltry  fine  to  the  state  ;  but  if  he  steak  one,  he  must  be  hanged 
for  it.'  *  About  three  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  planter  caused  one 
of  bis  slaves,  a  strong  fellow,  to  be  whipped  to  death  for  steal-' 
ing ;  the  owner  and  the  executioners  were  all  drunk,  which  is 
here  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  murder,' 

Though  many  of  the  planters  treat  their  slaves  well,  and  allo'W 
them  as  much  indulgence  as  is  consistent  with  their  situation, 
yet  negroes  being,  in  the  eye  of  American  law,  a  degraded  class, 
and  denied  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  their  well-being  is  en-, 
tirely  dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  their  owner;  and 
however  humane  their  treatment  may  he,  we  cannot  agree  with 
farmer  Fanx  in  his  conclusion,  whicli,  after  the  terrible  stories  of 
more  than  brutal  cruelty  which  he  has  laid  before  us,  we  should 
rather  have  expected  from  Mr.  Tell  Harris  or  Miss  Wright,  that 
their  condition  in  (trnf^  much  less  in  mam/,  respects  '  is  better  than 
that  of  the  paupers  in  hi*  native  land.'  In  Charleston  not  only 
the  negroes,  but  all  who  have  tlie  least  tinge  of  colour,  are  eon- 
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aidered  as  degraded  beings ;  the  ladies,  Mr.  Fans  sajs,  wifi  not 
look  at  a  dark  man,  lest  he  should  have  a  dash  of  bhick  blood  in 
him.  A  black  man,  even  though  free  and  wealthy,  is  not  allowed 
here  to  ride  his  own  horses,  or  use  his  own  carriage,  but  may  let 
them  out  for  hire ;  nor  can  he  remain  abroad  after  ten  at  nigh^ 
when  the  sentinels  go  round  and  clear  the  streets  of  all  men, 
women  or  children  stained  with  negro  blood.  This  regulation 
may  be  necessary;  it  is  a  trifle  compared  with  what  follows. 

'  The  Carolinians  keep  and  train  up  lurge  dogs  for  hunting  and  find- 
ing runaway  or  concealed  negroes,  who  are  easily  scented  and  found  by 
them,  if  they  be  in  the  woods.  The  mode  of  training  is  thus:  set  a 
young  negro  daily  to  strike  a  pup,  and  then  run  from  it.  This  is  dog- 
training.  My  cousin,  Captain  H.  Rugeley,  in  my  presence,  ordered  a 
young  negro  to  strike  a  half-grown  cur,  which  immediately  seized  the 
boy,  who  was  worried  a  littk  for  my  amutement  and  instructicm.' 
Hence  these  dogs,  though  generally  docile  and  gentle  to  well-dressed 
white;,  instantly  seize  on  any  strange  black  man  who  approaches  the 
plantation,  just  as  an  English  greyhound  6ies  upon  a  hare.' — pp.  115, 
116. 

Nor  is  this  all — but  our  heart  sickens  at  the  horrid  detail,  and 
ice  can  go  no  farther. 

.  We  were  someyvhat  amused  with  the  following  memorandum, — 
though  we  cannot  much  commend  the  delicacy  of  the  disclosure* 
'  Sunday,  22.  Slept  at  the  captain's' — the  cousin  mentioned  in  the 
last  extract;  (for  Mr.  Faux  finds  relations  everywhere  in  Ame^ 
^a,  the  adopted  country,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  dearest  friends) — 
*  a  good  bed,  curtainless,  alongside  the  one  in  which  the  captain 
himself,  and  lady,  and  children  slept,  all  in  one  room,  the. only 
one  in  the  house,  with  a  fine  negro  wench,  on  the  floor,  at  my  feet. 
Thus  patriarchally  did  I  and  my  cousins  dress  and  undress,  talk 
and  sleep.  What  lovely  simplicity  'J  (p.  64.)  Ah,  Farmer  Faux^ 
«-r-we  suspect  you  to  be  something  of  a  wag  after  all.  The  'patri- 
archs,' however,  take  our  word  for  it,  never  slept  in  this  way. 
But  we  forgive  you,  and  should  have  forgiven  you,  had  you 
slept  with  ten  fine  negro  wenches  at  your  feet,  instead  of  one,  for 
the  noble  stand  you  made  against  hypocrisy  and  brutality  in  the 
scene  which  follows : — 

Mr.  Faux  had  the  misfortune  to  be  present  at  the  digging  up! 
of  the  body  of  a  slave,  who  had  been  wantonly  whipped  to  death, 
and  buried  privately,  by  the  hands  of  his  master.  Indignant  at 
such  an  atrocious  deed,  and  determined  to  expose  it,  he  procured 
all  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  transaction,  which  he  published 
ill  a  Letter,  signed  with  his  name,  in  the  Charleston  Courier.  The 
same  day  he  received  a  message  from  the  Governor,  desiring  him 
to  wait  on, the  Attorn^  General,  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  fact» 

he 
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he  bad  slatcct.  He  accordingly  waited  on  Mr.  Attornej  GeoeraV 
>vho,  after  a  short  lecture  on  the  imprudcut:  step  lie  hud  taken,  as 

*  staining  llie  cliaracter  of  South  Carolina,'  asked  hira  if  he  could 
give  persona]  evidence?  H living  replied  in  the  negative,  the  visit 
ended  by  the  Attorney  General  promising  to  get  Kelly  (the  perpe- 
trator of  tlie  imirder)  iuilicted; — but  the  learned  gentlemaii  has 
not  yet  redeemed  his  promise. 

Tliis  Letter,  as  ndght  be  supposedj  brought  all  Charleston 
about  his  ears;  among  others  he  was  assiiiled  in  'he  street,  and 
in  no  small  risk  oi  ht-iitg  titang  by  a  Air.  liee,  who  catechized 
him  rather  rudely: — 'tliis  tart  repuhlican  defender  of  slavery 
seemed  disposed,'  he  says,  '  to  quarrel  with  me,  but  I  declined 
his  invitation  ;'  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  '  Cio  and  do  jus- 
tice to  injured  Carolina!' — (p.  790  Judge  King, (whose  Scottish 
name  of  Kinggo  had  been  thus  euphonized,  as  it  smacked  a  litllt! 
negroiah,)  and  indeed  all  his  friends,  regretted  h's  imprudence,  and 
cautioned  him  against  being  out  in  the  eveiviug — '  take  care  of 
yourself,  for  dirking  is  the  fashion.'  This  state  of  irritation  in  a 
free  country,  for  the  exposure  of  a  simple  fact,  this  'dirking,'  and 

*  duelling,'  and  '  frequent  funerals,*  and  *  frogs  iununierable,'  did 
not  quite  suit  the  taste  of  our  farmer,  and  lie  therefore  look  an 
early  opportunity  of  bidding  a  willing  adieu  and  linal  farewel  to 
Charleston  city,  and  to  all  its  bugs,  mosquitoes,  negroes  and  alli- 
gators, and  a  race  of  people,  many  of  wlioni  seem  not  much 
better  than  they.' 

Our  traveller  says  little  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  visited  while 
the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bcllis,  and  a  thousand  joyous 
sounds  were  announcing  '  brother  Jonathan's  immortal  festival,* 
the  anniversary  of  his  independence,  which  fell  out  this  year 
(18iy)  on  a  Sunday.  He  was  pleased,  however,  with  the  roast- 
beef  at  Judd's  hotel,  which  he  thought  equal  to  that  of  old  Eng- 
land. The  appearance,  loo,  of  the  negroes  gratified  him;  one 
might  see,  he  says,  that  they  were  free  and  happy,  in  their  faces 
and  their  erect  statures,  which  had  nothing  tiegro-like  in  them  ex- 
cept tlie  colour.  He  found,  however,  that  all  was  suspicion  and 
mistrust  among  the  people  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  liis  love  of  the 
place  was  not  increased  by  being  told  that  the  high  sheriflfof  the 
state  of  Delaware  had  been  obliged  to  perform  the  duty  of  Jack 
Ketch,  and  hang  his  own  nephew,  for  the  murder  of  his  oxen  mo- 
ther, the  sherifl's  sister. — p.  423. 

Arrived  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Faux  again  found  himself  in  negro- 
land,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  slavery  i  all  was  homage 
and  black  attention ;  be  was  now  quite  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
what  an  honest  quaker  told  him,  that,  if  blindfold,  one  might  tell 
when  entering  a  slave  state. — *  I  can  smell  them,*  gays  hcj  '  the 

moral 
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moral  air  is  putrid.*  '  In  Philadelphia  I  seemed  a  man,  but  here 
«  god  for  negroes  to  worship.'  Having  no  relish  for  such  adora- 
l  tion,  he  decamped  as  speedily  as  possible  in  *  Uncle  Sam's  Mail' 
(a  cant  term  for  the  president,  we  suppose)  for  '  Washington 
city,  that  is  to  be.'  '  Bad  land  during  the  whole  long  joumeyi 
>— all  seems  exhausted,  worn  out,  rusty,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  or 
rather  to  bake,  in  the  sun.' 

Every  thing  is  Roman  or  Grecian  at  Washington;  'the  streets 
a  mile  or  two  in  length,  with  houses  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apartJ 
Little  as  Philadelphia  had  proved  to  his  liking,  the  capital  pleased 
him  still  less  :  he  found,  he  says,  every  thing  mean,  both  morally 
and  physically ;  *  all  the  bogs  and  swamps  m  and  round  the  city 
are  full  of  melody,  from  the  big  bellowing  bull  frog,  down  to  the 
little  singing  mosquito ;  while  rotten  carcases  and  other  nuisances 
perfume  the  warm  southern  breezes.'  A  comm<Mi  hot  day  at 
Washington  is  thus  described. 

*  The  wind  southerly,  like  the  breath  of  an  oven;  the  thermometer 
vacillating  between  90  and  100;  the  sky  blue  and  cloudless;  the  sun 
shedding  a  blazing  light ;  the  face  of  the  land,  and  every  thing  upon  it, 
save  trees,  withered,  dusty,  baked,  and  continually  heated,  insomuch 
that  water  would  almost  hiss  on  it ;  the  atmosphere  swarming  with 
noxious  insects,  flies,  bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  grasshoppers,  and  withal  so 
drying,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  exposed  to  a  continual  pro* 
cess  of  exhaustion.  The  breezes,  if  any,  are  perfumed  by  nuisances  of 
all  sorts,  emptied  into  the  streets,  rotting  carcases,  and  the  exhalations 
of  dismal  swamps,  made  vocal  and  alive  with  toads,  lizards,  and  bellow- 
ing bull-frogs.  Few  people  are  stirring,  except  negroes;  all  faces,  save 
those  of  blacks,  pale,  languid,  and  lengthened  with  lassitude,  expressive 
of  any  thing  but  ease  and  happiness.  Now  and  then  an  emigrant  or 
two  fall  dead  at  the  cold  spring,  or  fountain ;  others  are  lying  on  the 
floor,  flat  on  their  backs;  all,  whether  idle  or  employed,  are  comfort- 
less, being  in  an  everlasting  steam-bath,  and  feeling  offensive  to  them- 
selves and  others.  At  table,  pleased  with  nothing,  because  both  vege*- 
table  and  animal  food  is  generally  withered,  toughened,  and  tainted; 
the  beverage,  tea  or  coffee,  contains  dead  flies;  the  beds  and  bedroonts, 
at  night,  present  a  smothering  unaltering  warmth,  the  walls  being  tho- 
roughly heated,  and  being  withinside  like  the  outside  of  an  oven  in 
continual  use.  Hard  is  the  lot  of  him  who  bears  the  heat  and  burthen 
of  this  day,  and  pitiable  the  fate  of  the  poor  emigrant  sighing  in  vaiti 
for  comforts,  cool  breezes,  wholesome  diet,  and  the  old  friends  of  his 
native  land.  At  midnight,  the  lightning-bugs  and  bull-frogs  become 
luminous  and  melodious.  The  flies  seem  an  Egyptian  plague,  and  get 
mortised  into  the  oily  butter,  which  holds  them  like  bird-lime.' — pp. 
438,439. 

He  was  told  that  *  dirking'  was  as  common  here  as  at  Charies- 
ton,  and  that  *  gougin^  still  flourished.'  He  had  a  specimen  too 
of  their  roguery,  having  lent  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jones  150 
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dollars  which  he  denied  liaving  evrr  ha. J ;  and  when  sued  for  it, 
defeated  lire  farmer,  because  tlie  debt  did  not  appear  in  his  (said 
Jones's)  ledger.  By  way  of  cousohiticin,  he  was  told  thnt  a  '  jvro- 
pensity  to  cheat  and  deceive  perviirics  sill  classes,  from  l1ic  lowest 

•mechanic  np  to  ttear/t/  the  first  officer  of  government;'  that 
*  knavery  damns  the  north,  and  slavery  the  south,'     Here,  too,  at 

I  the  very   fountain   head  of  this    free  and  htinume  government, 

.'  white  men  sell  their  own  yellow  children  in  the  way  of  business/ 

■and  free  blacks  of  course  follow  the  example.  Indeed,  money- 
getting  appears  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  Washington  ;  '  those 
families  who  keep  chariots  send  theui  daily  for  hire  as  hackney 
coaches,  either  to  whites  or  blacks.' 

Our  fanner  had  u  contrast  of  what  he  calls,  *  two  natural  cha- 
racters,' exemplifjed  in  an  old  Scotchman,  and  an  '  elegant  and 
mighty  line'  American  lady.  The  former  had  bought  some  cloth 
which,  on  measuring  at  home,  was  found  to  contain  several  \ards 
more  than  he  had  bargained  and  paid  for;  he  brought  it  back  to 
the  tradesman.  '  What  I'  exclaims  the  lady,^ '  bring  it  back  because 
it  is  over  measure?  well,  I  guess,  I  would  not  have  done  sol' 
In  hearuig  and  seeing  such  things,  our  lioucst  English  farmer  can 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes  or  his  ears,  and  finds  himself  reluctantly 
compelled  to  give  up  certain  notions  which  he  had  previously 
entertained  respecting  the  character  of  the  *  gallant  and  high- 
minded  people  who  inhabit  the  capital  of  America.'  Nor  were 
the  reports  he  received  of  their  character  furnished  only  by  dis- 
appointed emigrants.  Doctor  Thornton,  of  the  Post  Office, 
observed  to  him  that  *  this  city,  like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  was 

^peopled  with  thieves  and  assassins  ;  and  that  during  his  residence 
in  it,  he  had  found  more  villains  than  he  had  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.' 

Washington  holds  out  no  encouragement  for  emigrants.  *  1  call- 
ed,' says  the  farmer,  '  on  my  townsfolk  Jack  Bellcare  and  his  wife; 
both  are  disappointed.  Jack  left  a  comfortuble  home  and  dairy 
behind  him,  and  now  works  bare-headed  on  the  road,  cursing  the 
hot  climate.'  (p.  !  ]2.)     Friend  Jolin  Steed,  from  Wisbeacli,  was 

'*  grievously  disappointed;  nearly  broken  in  spirit  and  pocket,  he 
finds  charity  cold  and  friends  few  or  none.'  Several  stone-masons, 
willing  and  able  to  work,  were  unable  to  get  employment  at  half 
a  dollar  a  day,  and  to  find  themselves.  *  Euglish  labourers  and 
first-rate  mechanics  are  seen  working  at  the  capital  for  the  low 
price  of  !ialf-a-dollar  a  day.'  Very  few  English  farmers  succeed  ; 
the  best  of  tliem  scarcely  hope  for  more  than  a  bare  subsisst 
ence,  consisting  chiefly  of  bacon  and  Indian  corn,  and  villainous 

'whiskey,  without  any  of  the  little  comforts  they  were  accustomed 
to  in  England.   '  The  states  of  New^  York  and  Penjjlvania  are  best 
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for  an  English  farmer  of  any  condition ;  but/  it  is  addet^  *  if  he 
can  by  any  honest  means  make  both  ends  meetj  he  ought  to  stay 
at  home.'  Mr.  Elliott,  a  most  respectable  man,  an  astronomer 
and  philosopher,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  *  The  soil  here,'  he 
says, '  is  unht  for  man,  and  for  an  Englishman  particularly ;  both 
barbarize  and  degenerate.  The  labouring  poor  here  are  far  be- 
hind, and  more  miserable  than  the  poor  old  peasantry  of  England.' 
A  Doctor  Dawes,  who  quitted  his  diploma  for  the  plough,  givinf^ 
up  a  practice  of  £MX)  or  £500  a  year  at  Wisbeach  in  EoglMtf, 
considers  every  body  as  unprincipled  and  having  an  mfe  on  hb 
money,  which  was  nearly  all  gone :  the  doctor  and  his  lady  were 
sighing  for  their  native  land,  but  were  ashamed  of  returning, 
'  seeming,'  says  the  farmer,  '  to  stay  here  only  to  find  fault  with 
every  thing.'  His  host  gave  him  the  following  sketch,  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  Washington  librarian. 

*  Fools  must  not  come,  for  Americans  are  nationally  cold,  jealous, 
suspicious,  and  knavisli,  faave  little  or  no  sunse  of  honour,  believing 
every  man  a  rogue,  until  they  see  the  contrary;  thinking  imposition 
and  extortion  feir  business,  and  all  men  fair  game;  kind,  obliging  con- 
duct is  lost  opon  them.  A  bold,  saucy,  independent  manner  towards 
tiietn  is  necessary.  The}'  love  nobody  but  themselves,  and  seem  inca- 
paUe  of  due  respect  for  ihe  feelings  of  others.  They  have  nothineori' 
ginal;  all  that  is  good  or  new  is  done  by  foreigners,  and  by  the  British, 
and  yet  tfaey.boast  eternally.' — p.  102. 

In  short  all  the  emigrants,  whether  English,  Scotch,  or  Iridb, 
whether  doing  well  or  doing  ill — all  agreed  that  America  was 
not  the  country  for  them,  and  that  they  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  should  be  able  to  return.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, there  was  in  the  person  of  *  the  Right  Honourable  T.  Law,' 
(for  our  traveller  is  very  tenacious  of  the  dignity  of  his  acquaint- 
ance,) brother  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough.  This  gentleman 
accumulated  (it  is  not  said  by  what  means)  an  immense  fortune 
in  India,  where,  by  his  own  account,  h6'was  a  most  important 

{personage.  '  Why,  Sir,  I  once,  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  governed 
ndia.' — Ego  el  Rex  mens[ — *  I  returned  and  saw  my  acquaiutanqe 
sliding  into  commerce,  brewers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  to 
be  cheated.'  To  avoid  being  cheated  himself  he  fled  across  thp 
Atlantic.  The  reason,  however,  he  gave  to  our  farmer  for  going 
to  America  was,  that  he  *  never  knew  how  to  say  "  my  Lord," 
to  any  man.' — By  how  slender  a  thread  is  the  happiness  of  some 
men  suspended !  — but  we  will  let  our  farmer  into  a  bit  of  a  secret 
— this  Indian  Bahadur  could  not  succeed  in  getting  men  la  say 
*  My  Lord,'  to  him  i  Then  '  he  was  afraid  that  his  friends  and 
family  would  be  ruined  by  the  funds  and  become  beggars' — '  a 
*  situation,* 
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situation/  be  sajs,  *  from  which  i  fled' — kind  and  cautious ! 
Now  let  us  see  liow  this  genllernau  has  improved  his  condition 
and  his  property  in  America.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Faux  says, 
he  has  lost,  by  speculation  iu  lands,  two-thirds  oi'  the  half-million 
sterling  which  be  ii>  stated  to  have  carried  over  with  him.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  married  the  niece  of  General  Washiogton, 
and  settled  on  her,  at  her  uncle's  urgent  request,  in  case  ihey 
parted,  16,000  dollars  a  year.  Accordingly,  as  was  obviously 
anticipated,  ut  least  on  the  part  of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  she 
eloped,  during  his  absence,  willi  a  young  officer  in  the  army. 
1'hese  were  ominous  speculations  to  begin  with,  and  almost  as 
mortify ing,  one  would  think,  as  to  be  obliged  to  say  *  My  Lord,* 
in  England,  But  Mr.  Law  (like  another  profound  speculator, 
with  whom  we  shall  presently  fall  in)  is  a  philosopher,  and  bears, 
with  the  utmost  fortitude,  being  cheated  in  America,  talking, 
with  the  greatest  composure,  of  '  having  carried  away  from  Eng- 
land one  hundred  thousand  guineas  in  gold,  and  not  being  able  to 
raise  by  any  means  one  thousand  in  America.' 

There  is  something  exquisitely  ridiculous  in  the  pompous  dic- 
tatorial style,  with  which  this  great  personage  delivers  himself. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  captivated  our  simple  farmer,  who 
listens  with  such  a  curious  mi.xturc  of  credulity  and  terror,  that 
unless  the  reader  can  call  to  mind  the  scene  between  Sancho  and 
the  Brazen-head  of  Barceloua — though  we  wrong  the  Biazen-head 
|>y  tlie  comparison — we  despair  of  doing  justice  to  the  picture. 

'  "  What,  Mr.  Law,  is  likely  to  remedy  tlie  diseases  of  England?" 
"  Sir!  England  is  over-peopkd.  It  is  not  wliolly  the  fault  of  ilic  go- 
vernment. A  famine  will  be  the  remedy."  "  Con  hi  not  (he  surjiliw 
population  be  translated  to  the  colonies?"  "  No,  Sir,  a  famine  is  the 
only  remedy."  "  But,  Sir,  is  not  a  famine  calculated  to  plunge  the 
country  into  a  dreadful  political  convulsion  and  revolulioiir  "  It  is 
Sir;  but  the  government  is  not  blameable." — "  Do  you,  Sir,  think  that 
vo  remtdy  but  famine  remains  for  England?"  "  No,  Sir,  no  other. 
But,  Sir,  such  coiijmmi,  and  horror,  and  calami y  ■will  characteiizc  the 
catastrophe  ax  the  world  has  vot  seen."  "  Do  you  thiak  it  will  exceed 
the  French  revolution?  Will  iJie  people  of  England  be  more  hlood^ 
and  heartless  in  such  a  struggle  than  the  French  f"  "  The  despera- 
tion, Sir,  of  their  situation  tt^Ut  make  them  so.  Consider,  Sir,  the 
Tage,  anguish,  and  collision,  of  so  many  starving  millions  screwed  up 
into  a  space  not  larger  than  our  stale  of  Virginia,"' — p.  447. 

It  might  be  thought  that  our  traveller  had,  by  this  time,  siipp'd 
full  of  horrors;  but  his  host  pursues  him  to  '^  his  bed  room,* 
•where  he  indidges  him  with  two  hours'  more  conversation  on  the 
thrilling  subject,  the  state  of  England,  which  he  assures  him,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  must  fall  in  a  few  years.     '  With  such  a  debt, 
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sir,  and  so  inaiiy  drones,  and  all   the  world  rivalling  and  cxclud- 1 
ing  her  tnnnufactures,  it  is  impossible  that  she  can   long  exist. 
A  fumitte  must  certainly  sweep  away  supcrtluous  millions.' — p. 
455.     The  farmer,  we  may  be  sure,  slept  not  a  wink  that  night. 

To  give  his  trembling  victim  a  short  respite,  Mr.  Law  de*^ 
Mends  to  lighter  matters;  and  we  are  pleased  to  tinci  that,  in 
ethics,  he  fully  agrees  with  the  '  energetic'  captain  of  the  Ruthy, 
that,  it  is  more  convenient  to  steal  than  to  buy.  '  I  knew  Paley 
well,  sir;  he  was  a  good  man,  but  his  phUosi)phy is Mse.  Utility 
is  made  its  basis;  but  impulse  and  feeling  famish  the  best  moral 
guides.'  *  Uut,  Mr.  Law,  is  not  his  philosophy  in  accordance 
with  Christianitt/T  '  Perhaps  it  is.'  Our  poor  friend,  though 
bewildered  and  alarmed  at  this  syllogistic  pmof  of  \\k  falsity  of 
CJirisliatiili/,  is  unwilling  to  give  it  up;  and,  pursuing  his  ques- 
tions, ventures  lo  ask,  if  '  Sir  William  Jones  was  not  a  Christian.' 
'  Why,  sir,  Lord  Teignmouth  has  endeavoured  to  make  him  ap- 
pear so;  but  he  was  aj'iee-tljiiiker,  and  unusually  vain.'  We  say 
nothing  as  lo  his  vanity ;  but  as  to  his  being  a  free-thinker,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  atheist,  his  whole  life  and  writings  give  the  lie  to 
the  assertion,  which  is  wholly  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Law 
— himself  an  avowed  free-thinker^  who  atlirnis  '  all  churches  to 
be  evils,  and  all  religion  a  matter  of  opinion.' — p.  459. 

In  a  subsequent  lete--ii-tete,  on  finding  our  farmer  had  come  to 
America,  as  the  Negro  said,  *  to  lake  walk  and  make  book,'  Mr. 
Law  kindly  condescended  to  write  a  few  paragraphs  for  him,  and 
also  to  instruct  him  how  England  '  must  fall  in  a  few  years,'  and 
how  the  famine,  which  is  to  'sweep  away  superfluous  millions,'' 
is  to  be  brought  about. 

'  It  will  be  brought  about,  first,  by  a  scarce  year,  and  secomlly,  by 
the  wmit  of  specie  to  pay  for  foreign  i;rain;  for  specie  only  will  do, 
when  manufactures  shall  not  be  uajited  in  e\chanf;e  for  grain.  Then 
llic  British  people,  inslead  of  lying  down  ami  dying  willingly  like  the 
IlindaoSja  scene  u7*ic/i  /  xcitnessed,  (we  wiisli  he  had  added,  "  and  re- 
lieved") will  rise  wiih  an  irresistible  fury,  sweepiiio  nil  autlmrilies  before 
them.  The  convulsion  will  not  last,  long,  but  ii  will  be  horrid."  *'  After 
such  a  storm  will  tliey  dispense  with  nionarciiy,  iSiC.J"  *'  No,  sir,  I 
think  (Hit.  King,  lords,  and  cuininons,  scera  acceptable  to  the  peopte. 
The  dtarch  and  the  debt  only  will  be  annihilated.  My  friends  and 
others  in  the  funds  see  that  this  catastrophe  is  coining.  They  are  there- 
fore unhappy.  I  see  they  are  eaten  up  by  anxiety  ;  I  am  happier  thari 
any  of  them.'" — p.  455. 

And  who  is  the  deity  that  shakes  the  hrett&t  of  this  good  old 
Pythian,  on  his  crazy  tripod  .' — The  infallible  Cobbett.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  this  insane  drivelling  which  is  not  taken  from  his 
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*  American  Register';* — to  the  stud}'  of  which  Mr.  Law  appears 
to  liave  devoted  himself,  with  an  eagerness  of  belief  that  doe* 
equal  credit  to  his  head  and  hia  heart. 

The  reader,  who  has  observed  the  overweening  opinion  wliich 
this  oracular  gentleman  entertains  of  himself,  will  not  dislike,  per- 
haps, to  have  a  lew  specimens  of  his  pniclicul  knowledge,  as  dis- 
placed in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  lie  withdrew,  as 
we  have  said,  to  America  with  halfa  million  sterling  in  his  pocket, 
gained,  as  he  says,  in  India,  where  he  daily  saw  the  Hhidoos  dying 
of  huivgcr  by  millions,  as  he  long  since  prophesied  the  English 
would  do.  Now  mark  the  result.  He  has  a  farm,  Mr.  Faux  says, 
of  about  250  acres,  so  stony  and  uufruilful  that  its  cultivation  is 
a  serious  expense,  with  a  garden  and  orchard,  of  a  few  acres, 
equally  poor :  the  stock  does  not  disgrace  the  farm.  Tlic  steward 
(whose  daughter,  '  a  little  naked,  dirty-legged,  bare-tooled  girl,' 
acts  as  house-maid)  showed  him  a  cow  and  bull  frora  England ; 
'they  dislike,' he  said,  '  this  climate  :  ihe  cow  gives  but  little  milk, 
and  pines  for  the  sweet  green  pasture  of  her  native  land.'  The 
house  is  something  between  an  American  farm-house  and  a  man- 
sion. *  'I'he  road  up  to  it  is  planted  with  dying  shrubs:  it  is 
rough,  stony,  and  difiicult,  and  ihe  entrance  gate  (where  might 
stand  a  lodge)  is  meaner  than  a  hog-pen  gate !'  And  here  we 
have  what  Mr.  Faux  is  taught  to  call  '  the  neat  and  ptaidatiuit  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Law.' — p.  -IJJ. 

Hudibrns,  in  the  stocks,  never  exhibited  more  coniplacency  in 
his  misfortunes  than  this  gentleman.  But  there  is  some  difterence 
in  their  topics  of  consolation :  the  Knight 

'  Chpcr'J  up  himself  with  ends  uf  verse, 
And  sayings  of  phihisopliere;' 
the  Honourable  genllemau  coniforts  himself  with  dreams  of  hia 
own  infalljbilily :  baffled  and  duped,  as  he  has  been  in  every  trans- 
action, he  still  believes  that  'he  is  ihe  only  one,  and  that  wisdom 
will  die  with  him.'  '  It  is  true,*  he  says,  '  I  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  my  speculations  here,  but  wy  xcauts  are  Jew, f  I  was  ad- 
vised to  invest  my  money  in  and  about  this  city  {\\  ashington), 
which  every  one  then  deemed  a  good  speculation — and  it  would 
have  been  so,  but  for  the  slupiditi/  ami  fidinderi/i^  ij^itarafice  of 
this  government.'  '  You  have  not,  1  suppose,  at  any  time,  formed 
a  part  of  this  government  P  No,  sir,  I  would  see  them  at  the  devil 

•  Should  llic  rciKler  vrtsh  to  verily  the  tftitfi  of  ihis  iisscrtion,  we  leftr  Iwm  {as  Cab. 
bett's'  Ami^ricnii  Register'  is  not  oasilj  tuct  with  tii  this  co'iiiiry)  to  thiit  most  amaung 
of  all  Ctiiiipiiuiioii!), '  Tilt  Doith  pf  W^ricrs.' 

•j-This  is  at)  expression  wrhicit  Miv  Law  is  \cry  fond  uJi  repealing.  '  1  live  pltiiili  but 
mv  ii'ottif  arc  few.'  We  »huulil  somewhat  tiifllle  hi*  phikimphy,  perhaps,  if  vte  in- 
(]uircd  v»h_j\  wilii  those  few  waia%  he  thou|jht  it  necessary,  in  ihc  first  place,  to  aaiHSM 
fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  and,  in  the  sccoud,  to  sjK.'ciiklc  on  ruitiiig  llieni  lo  us  many  more  ! 
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firsl.*     Fie,  Mr.  Law !  *  Yoti  saw  my  farm  and  garden,  Mr.  Faux.] 
They  arc  poor,  but  I  will  improve  the  gravelly  hills  by  carting] 
earth  on  Uiein  from  ibe  valleys.     When  [  began  fanning,  I  did  not 
know  wheat  from  rye — bmt  I  zcell  know  what  are  llie  benefits  of 
fanning.     My  garden  wilt  pioduce  me  20()0  celery  plants  for  mar- 
ket; what  I  send  pays  the  expense  of  the  gardener,  and  puts  \(Xi 
dollars  a-year  into  my  pocket — my  funn,  at  present,  does  not  suj 
port  my  establislmietit,  but  it  kHI.' — p.  45*^.     Voltaire  telis  of  a^ 
French  marquis,  who,  by  his   ingenuity  in  speculating,  contrivedfl 
to  get  rid  of  his  paternal  estate.     He  was  met  iu  Paris,  by  an  old 
acquaintance,  clothed  in  rags,,  with  a  couple  of  buckets  on  his 
ahoulders,  and  crying  water  lor  sale!     His  friend  condoled  M'ith 
him  on  his  shabby  appearance,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  fin<ling 
him  thus  ruined.     '  How  ruined?'  cried  the  marquis.     '  Have  I 
not  still  trvnte  rni/le  iivres  de  reiile  of  water  in  the  Seine?  only  I 
have  nobody  but  myself  to  carry  it  about.'     And  here  we  have  the 
Bagacious  Mr.  Law,  theTusaer  of  the  new  woHd,  after  the  waste  of 
countless  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  speculating  on  lands,  ^ 
proposing  to  enrich  himself  by  coveriirg  a  few  acres  of  rock  with 
soil  from  the  valleys,  and  increasing  the  size  of  his  celery  beds! 

But  it  is  not  only  his  own  fortune  that  Mr.  Law  is  about  to  re- 
store ;  he  has  a  plan  for  rescuing  America  from  all  her  difficulties, 
and  raising  her  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  *  Ff,'  said  he 
to  Mr.  Faux,  *  this  government  would,  and  he  believed  thei/  uouldf 
adopt  my  financial  system,  the  people  then  would  soon  flourish 
agam,  and  every  wild  spot  become  a  garden.' — p.  480.  '  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  aUhough  he  has  re~ 
commended  a  cotttrartf  measure,  is  exactly  of  my  opinion.  We 
are  both  as  much  alike  on  this  subject  as  pea  to  pea'! 

Thi.<i  speaks  volumes :  we  see  here  how  this  poor  victim  of  self- 
conceit  has  been  cajoled  out  of  his  Indian  treasures;  and  we  see, 
too,  that  he  is  not  yet  so  far  reduced  as  to  make  it  no  longer 
worth  while  to  flatter  and  befool  him. 

This  taste  for  speculation  has  descended  to  the  son,  'the 
Honourable  John  Law  :' — more  prudent  than  the  father,  however, 
he  speculates  on  the  money  of  other  people,  and  these,  we  may 
be  sure,  are  Englishmen.  He  told  our  traveller  that  he  expected 
to  receive  ofyo,©^  from  Sir  William  T.  for  the  purchase  of  land 
in  the  west,  which  is  to  increase  in  value  greatiif  in  trcetity  years. 
'And  for  the  same  purpose  he  also  wishes  to  get  «£laO,obo  from 
English  capitalists,  who  do  not  mean  to  emigrate,  but  who  only 
Tvisli  to  invest  money  ii^  western  land.'  Nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable;  and  this  miser  son  of  <i  wiie father,  whose  modera- 
tion is  quite  equal  to  his  other  qualities,  is  content,  Mr.  Faux 
says,  '  to  receive  only  one  quarter  of  the  cash  for  his  own  trouble, 
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heads;  but  we  have  yet  a  word  to  add.  On  oiie  occasion  the 
father  expresses  a  slight  yearning  for  a  visit  to  England:  we  be- 
seech him  not  to  think  of  il  for  a  moment.  It  would  vex  us  to  the 
heart,  to  hear  of  his  being  devoured  at  the  first  port  he  put  into. 
Tnie  it  is,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  is  not  very  pa/n(uf/{e, 
beJng;^  as  our  farmer  says,  (p,  434.)  '  fecui,  and  withered,  and 
rustic;'  but  in  the  'horrible  famine/  wliich,  as  he  knows,  is  '  de- 
solating' this  unhappy  country,  be  must  be  aware  that  tuste  is  tlie 
last  thing  to  be  consulted, 

Mr.  I'anx,  being  brought  up  in  serious  habits,  seldom  failed 
to  attend,  wherever  lie  was,  at  some  place  or  other  of  religious 
worship;  he  appears,  however,  to  entertain  a  very  humble  opi- 
nion both  of  the  preaching  and  practice  of  a//  the  nnmerous 
sects  in  this  land  of  *  liberal  institutions.'  Some  of  them  he 
found  cold^  others  fanatic,  and  the  more  dignified,  lime-serving. 
One  man,  he  says,  '  3tri|>ped  at  it,  taking  off  his  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  cravat,  unbuttoning  hi.>j  shirt  collar,  and  wildly  throw- 
ing about  his  arms :  he  made  the  maddest  gesticulatiuns,  for 
Uie  space  of  two  hours,  ever  seen  in  a  man  professing  sanity.' 
Our  farmer  heard  Dr.  Rice  preach  before  the  senate,  and  cora- 
phiins  that  lie  was  so  taken  up  with  complimenting  his  auditory, 
that '  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  mention  sin  and  human  depra- 
vity.* He  also  heard  the  *  learned'  and  '  eloquent'  Mr.  Everett 
preach  before  the  president.  *  His  discourse  was  full  of  high 
praise  of  this  land  (America),  which,'  he  said,  was  *  the  only  rest- 
ing-place for  liberty,  who,  when  driven  hence,  must  ascend  in  her 
pure  white  robes  to  heaven.'  He  tlien  declaimed  very  warmly 
against  kings,  lords,  and  priests  (why  priests?)  and  what  he  called 
the  toleration  of  man  and  his  rights.  '  In  England,'  said  he, '  they 
tolerate  liberty  ;  and  what  is  liberty  there  ?  a  shadow  !  But  here, 
a  substance !  There  her  existence  is  only  nominal.  She  is  mocked 
by  her  very  name.'  The  members  of  both  houses,  it  seems,  were 
so  delighted  that  they  very  cordially  shook  the  preacher  by  the 
hand.  What  indeed  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  hearers,  or 
more  consistent  in  the  preacher,  than  to  vaunt  of  the  exclusive  re- 
sidence of  '  pure,  white-robed  liberty,'  in  the  very  focus  of  black 
slavery,  and  in  the  midst  of  tillhy  and  ragged  licentiousness; — in 
that  very  town,  which  swarms  with  inhabitants  like  those  men- 
tioned in  the  following  extract,  who  were  probably  among  his 
hearers  ? 

'  Colonel  Taylor  lias  a  black  uncle,  a  slav  i,,  for  his  lioily  gunrd,  and 
most  owners  are  relaliJ  to  their  Lilack  tat  lie.  A  pcnlleumn  of  Wash- 
ington, ti>o  kind-hear  led  lo  wtiip  his  houie  ne;;rucs  himself,  Icavcb  il  to 
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his  wife,  a  fashionable,  beautiful  female,  holding  and  going  to  levees, 
yet  able  to  cow-hide  her  negroes,  whose  screams,  under  the  lash,  scare 
Mrs.  Little  and  family.  A  cow-hide  is  no  uncommon  appendage  of 
ladieshere!'— p.  387. 

How  admirable  a  comment  does  this  pure,  white-robed,  levee- 
going,  cow-hiding  lady  afford  on  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Everett !  We 
looked  for  better  things  from  this  gentleman.  But  his  country- 
men, as  the  farmer  frequently  reminds  us,  '  are  proverbially  fond 
of  unmixed  praise;*  and  it  detracts  nothing  from  the  youthful 
preacher's  sagacity,  to  have  discovered  that  they  will  swallow  it 
more  glibly  if  seasoned  with  irrelevant  abuse  of  England. 

*  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  sinecure  is  held,'  our  traveller 
tells  us,  '  by  Joseph  Paulding,  of  Washington.  The  holder  of 
the  situation  is  enjoined  to  write  a  defence  of  the  American  cha- 
racter and  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vilify  the  British.' 
— p.  397.  We  must  take  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Faux :  if 
it  be  as  he  says,  we  can  only  add,  that  Mr.  Paulding  may  con- 
scientiously do  his  duty  by  deputy.  Few  American  publications 
reach  us  that  do  not  trench  on  his  office.  Even  while  we  are 
writing  this,  the  '  New  York  Guide'  of  the  present  season  is 
brought  us,  and  as  a  proof  of  what  we  have  been  saying,  we  copy 
from  it  the  following  passage : — 

*  During  ihe  late  contest,  such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  "  in- 
vincible navy  of  England"  was  seized,  by  merely  hearing  of  the  erection 
of  these  works,  (a  lottery  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Hudson,)  that 
they  did  not  dare,  even  with  their  first-rate  line  of  battle  ships,  to  ap- 
proach within  sight  of  the  outermost  of  them.' — p.  212. 

.  We  smile  at  the  ludicrous  pomp  of  our '  Margate'  and  other 
local  '  Guides;'  but  we  should  turn  from  them  with  shame  and 
scorn  if,  amidst  an  inflated  description  of  streets  and  harbours,  we 
discovered  a  wanton  and  calumnious  attack  on  the  courage  or 
conduct  of  the  American  navy. 

We  now  return  with  our  traveller  to  New  York — whither,  he 
says, '  the  scum  of  all  the  earth  is  drifted.'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  port 
to  which  most  emigrants  proceed,  and  consequently  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  so  much  '  scum'  should  remain  floating  on  the  sur- 
face ;  or  that  eleven  thousand  persons  should  be  found  there,  *  in 
a  state  of  unemployed  pauperism,  while  in  one  prison  only  were 
600  thieves  and  incendiaries,  the  natural  fruits  of  increasing  po- 
verty.' The  inducements  to  emigrate  and  the  facilities  of  living  are 
neither  so  great,  nor  so  many,  as  Mr.  Faux  would  gladly  have 
found  them  at  this  large  commercial  sea-port  and  the  adjoining 
cpuntry.  *  Those,'  says  he,  *  who  have  lived  here  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  on  their  own  estates,  have  only  just  lived,  saved  no- 
thing, and  been  always  th^ir  own  servants ;'  among  others,  he 
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mentions  a  Mr.  Wheeler,  who,  though  he  has  three  servants,  is 
obliged  to  clean  his  own  shoes,  because  they  would  feci  disgraced 
by  the  act.  After  visituig  all  the  priiicipal  towns,  and  tlie  best 
parts  of  the  several  statew  on  this  side  the  Alleghany  luouiitainB, 
the  farmer  arrives  at  this  conchision,  that,  •  a  visit  to  America 
will  increase  an  Eiiglishinau's  love  for  iiis  own  country,  whether 
he  can  or  cannot  live  in  it.  If  he  cannot,  he  comes  here,  cursing 
the  cause,  hating  the  change,  and  hoping  to  return  on  some  fair 
future  day,  which  fate  may  yet  have  in  store  for  him.' 

Par  diffcieut  were  tlie  notions  with  which,  like  many  other  un- 
happy beings,  he  left  his  home.  He  thought  the  American  consti- 
tution to  be  what  the  Congressional  Librarian  toUl  him  it  was — 
*  a  phenomenon  in  politics,  an  unprecedented  and  perfect  exam- 
ple of  representative  democracy.'  He  believed,  f^ood  easi/  matif 
JuU  suie/j/f  that  '  every  man  here  is  a  segment  of  the  government  j' 
and  so  he  is — a  *  wart'  on  the  side  of  *  Ossa.' — He  soon  disco- 
vered, however,  that  the.se  pure  and  perfect  examples  of  repre- 
sentative deniocracy  are  '  sometimes  known  to  vote  from  three  to 
six  times  at  one  and  liie  same  election.'  (p.  IHl.)  To  add  to  his  ' 
astonishment,  lie  was  told  that  there  was  in  this  '  home  of  the  free* 
— '  a  miserable  petty  feeling  of  aristocracy,'  (p.  4t)9.)  and  that 
'  aristocrats  are  breeding  fast  in  America.' — •*  No  men  in  the 
world,'  said  Mr.  Elliott  to  liim,*  are  more  aristocratical  tlian  the 
heads  of  departments;  they  spurn,  and  cannot  even  speak  to  com- 
mon men,  unless  it  be  to  purchase  popularity  cheaply.'  All  this 
was  conftrmcd  to  him  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  '  Is  there, 
Mr.  Law,  no  aristocratical  feeling  in  this  country  ?'  *  Yes,  sir, 
amongst  the  black  population/  '  You  mean,  sir,  amongst  (he 
masters  of  blacks  f  *  Yes,  sir.'  These  *  masters  of  blacks,'  by 
the  way,  fonn  very  large  *  segments'  of  the  body  politic ;  as,  by  the 
American  constitution,  negroes  are  of  considerable  weight  in  the 
scale,  and  tell,  according  to  their  numbers,  in  sending  represen- 
tatives to  Congress.  True  it  is,  tliat,  inclining  somewhat  to 
the  monkt'y  genus,  as  the  philosopher  jeflrcrson,  who  possessed 
droves  of  them,  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  they  have  no  vote, 
their  masters  only  possessing  that  right,  wliich  is  fair  enough,  as 
property  ought  to  be  represented: — 'but  hogs  are  property  like- 
wise, and  we  see  no  reason  why  these  four-footed  animals  should 
not  have  their  due  share  of  weight  with  the  two-legged  *  black 
cattle,'  at  least  according  to  their  proportionate  value.* 

*  In  iIjc  United  States'  Consthulion— it  ia  proviriod,  lliat  '  rppresctitatives  and  di- 
rect taxes  iliall  be  apponioiicd  aniong  tlie  sevt'ral  ^latts,  Bcctjrding  to  ^lieir  rcsjieciive 
nuinbcrii,  wliicli  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  llie  number  of  free  jierfont,  thrcc- 
fiftbs  of  ult  ijifter  persons' — thnt  ia,  if  n  state  contain  five  l\\o{XMnaJreemtn  and  iitioiit 
forty  llKiusaiid  slaves,  it  «vti(ls  a  rL-prtsentaiive  to  Congress.  To  have  tlius  delicately 
avoided  all  ineutioii  ot  ilaveryin  Out  free  constitution,  certainly  required  some  little 
'  genkit.' 

We 
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Wc  must  now  accompany  Mr.  Fauz^  not  a  little  gratified  by 
being  *  seated,  iu  Unck  Sam'n  Western  Mail,  with  high  sheriffs, 
a  gentlemanly  colonel,  and  other  personages,  all  very  sociable/ 
into  that  paradise  of  prairies,  the  Illinois  territory.  They  crossed 
the  Allegnanies  without  any  serious  accident,  though  onr  fitrmer, 
fresh  from  the  flats  and  fens,  found  every  diing  '  wild,  awfully 
precipitous,  and  darkly  umbrageous,  high  as  the  heavens,  or  low 
as  perdition.'  A  battle  had  nearly  ensued  in  consequence  of  the 
gentlemen  refusing  to  take  a  Mr.  Moi^an  and  his  six  negroes 
into  the  stage — '  What!  ride  with  negroes!'  It  was  at  length 
settled  that  the  party  who  refused  to  be  contaminated,  should 
be  provided  with  a  separate  vehicle.  At  Wheeling,  he  found  a 
Mr.  Edney,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sighing  after  Newport.  *  All 
the  neighbourhood  know,'  says  the  fanner,  '  that  my  green  and 
liberal  friend  has  English  money,  and  all  conspire  against  it.' 
'  He  had  lost  alt  his  horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  men  and  maids, 
brought  over  as  hired  servants.  The  animals  were  stolen,  or  they 
strayed  away  and  died,  while  his  servants  took  his  wages,  snuffed 
up  free  air,  and  fled.' 

At  Zainsville,  a  town  eighteen  years  old,  with  3000  inhabitants. 
Judge  Wilson  *  guessed'  our  farmer  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  was 
surprized  to  hear  him  speak  such  good  English. 

'  I  roamed  into  the  supreme  court,  where  I  saw  my  new  friend,  the 
supreme  judge,  Wilson,  on  the  bench,  in  the  midst  of  three  rustic,  dir- 
ty-looking associate  judges,  all  robeless,  and  dressed  in  coarse  drab, 
domestic,  homespun  coats,  dark  silk  handkerchiefs  round  their  necks, 
and  otherwise  nut  superior  in  outward  appearance  to  our  low  fen-£»r- 
mers  in  England.  Thus  they  sat,  presiding  with  ease  and  ability  over 
a  bar  of  plain  talkative  lawyers,  all  robeless,  very  funny  and  conversa- 
tional in  their  speeches,  manners,  and  conduct;  dressed  in  plain  box' 
coats,  and  sitting  with  their  feet  and  knees  higher  than  their  noses,  and 
pointing  obliquely  to  the  bench  of  judges;  thus  making  their  speeches, 
and  examining  and  cross-examining  evidence  at  a  plain  long  table,  with 
a  brown  earthen  jug  of  cold  water  before  them,  for  occasionally  wet- 
ting their  whistles,  and  washing  their  quid-stained  lips:  all,  judges, 
jury,  counsel,  witnesses,  and  prisoners,  seemed  free,  easy,  and  happy. 
The  supreme  judge  is  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  shabby  blue 
threadbare  coat,  dirty  trowsers,  and  unblacked  shoes.  Thus  sat  all 
their  lordships,  freely  and  frequently  chewing  tobacco,  and  appearing 
as  uninterested  as  could  be.  Judge  Wilson  is,  however,  a  smart  intel- 
ligent man,  rather  jocular,  and,  I  think,  kind  hearted.' — pp.  174,  175. 

At  the  next  stage,  Mr.  Faux  fell  in  with  a  Mr.  Chichester,  '  a 
polished,  gay,  and  interesting  American  gentleman,'  travelling  in 
his  own  carriage  from  Kentucky  or  Virginia.  This  gentleman 
told  him,  that  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  Kentucky,  '  ten 
dollars  would  procure  the  life  and  blood  of  any  man.' 

'  1  knew* 
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*  I  knew'  (ii  13  Mr,  Chichester,  the  American,  who  ipeaks)  *  a  party  of 
whites  who  hut  year  in  Kentucky  roasted  to  death,  before  a  large  log 
iire,  one  of  their  friemts,   because  he   refused  to  drink.     They  did  it 
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us: — three  or  fourof  tlitm  shoved  and  held  him  up  to  the  fire  until 
they  themselves  could  stand  it  no  longer;  and  he  died  in  20  hours  after. 
No  legal  inquiry  took  pltice,  nor,  indeed,  ever  takes  place  amongst 
Rowdies,  as  the  Back-woodsmen  are  called."'- — p.  179- 

These  Ramdien  are  a  description  of  gentlemen  (for  we  find 
many  military  officers  among  them)  quite  new  to  us:  tlicy  appear, 
however,  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  Squatters,  whose 
title-deeds  are  their  rifles,  which,  it  seems,  they  exhibit,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Gil  Bias'  old  soldier,  to  such  unprotected 
travellers  as  they  may  fall  in  with,  and  the  validity  of  which 
few  are  disposed  to  diapule.  Two  of  them,  Colonel  M'Greary 
and  Major  Hooker,  drunk,  and  armed  with  rifles,  fresh  from  the 
camp,  attacked  a  Mr,  Can  son's  house,  bawling  for  whiskey, 
threatening  to  force  the  door  and  kick  Mrs.  Canson  out,  and 
shoot  her  husband.  The  latter  applied  to  Squire  Russell,  a 
JTiagistrate  who  makes  his  own  shoes,  for  a  warrant,  but  he 
could  not  find  a  man  who  would  venture  to  serve  it.  Well  might 
the  Congressional  Librarian  exclaim,  '  what  a  condition  is  this, 
compared  with  that  of  the  subjects  of  almost  all  the  European 
nations!'  One  employment,  we  are  told,  of  these  rowdey  gcH- 
ttemen  is  to  ramble  about  stealing  free  negroes,  under  pretence 
of  seeking  runaway  slaves.  The  poor  fellows  thus  kidnapped  are 
carried  to  New  Orleans,  and  sold.  (p.  27B.)  Mr.  Faux  has  also 
made  us  acquainted  with  another  class  of  citizens,  equally  new 
to  us,  known  by  the  name  of  Regulators, 

'  These  regulators  are  self-appointed  ministers  of  justice,  to  punish 
or  destroy  those  whom  the  law  cannot  touch,  such  as  suspected  persons, 
]>ersotis  acquitted  through  false  witnesses,  or  lack  of  pood  evidence,  but 
whom  public  opinion  deems  guilty.  Such  individuals  rnrely  benefit  by 
a  legal  acquittal.  Whippinj;,  death,  or  banishment,  is  inflicted  by  these 
regulators.  The  law,  in  itself  inefficient,  permits  or  winks  at  such  mat- 
ters.'—p.  3 1 8. 

'  Lynch's  Law'  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  '  A  young 
Yankee,  of  the  name  of  Williams,'  became  the  object  of  a  ma- 
licious prosecution,  on  suspicion  of  robbing  a  store;  but  circum- 
stantial evidence  only,  of  the  worst  description,  being  produced, 
he  was  acquitted,  His  prosecutors,  however,  sent  him  word, 
that  if  he  did  not  quit  the  state  immediately,  he  should  receive 
*  Lynch's  Law,' — that  is,  a  whipping  in  the  woods. 

'  He  departed  with  his  wife  and  chiltl  next  day  on  foot;  but  in  the 
woods,  four  miles  from  Princeton,  they  were  overtaken  by  two  men, 
armed  with  guns,  dogs,  and  a  whip,  who  said  they  came  to  whip  him, 
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unlew  be  would  confess  and  discover  to  them  the  ttulen  money,  sq  that 
they  might  have  it.  He  vainly  expostulated  with  them ;  bvt,  in  consi- 
deradon  of  his  wife's  entreaties  and  cries,  they  remitted  his  sentence  to 
thirteen  lashes.  One  man  then  bound  him  to  a  tree  and  lashed  biro 
with  a  cow-hide  whip,  while  the  other  held  and  g^ggied  him;  the 
alarmed  wife  all  the  time  shrieking  murder.  He  was  then  untied,  and 
told  to  depart  from  the  state  immediately,  oi  he  should  receive  another 
whipping  on  the  morrow,  as  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  future  coming 
Yankees.' — pp.  304,  505. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Faux.  The  practice  b  fully  coiifirmed  by  an 
occurrence  mentioned  in  a  New  York  paper,  of  a  recrait  date, 
now  before  us.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Botsford  was  8uspecte4 
of  robbing  the  bank  of  which  Colonel  Kelly  was  cashier,  but 
there  was  no  proof  to  convict  him.  Kelly,  therefore,  undertook 
the  office  of '  Regulator,'  enticed  the  man  into  the  woods,  tied  him 
up,  and  whipped  him  most  unmercifully,  to  extort  a  confession, 
in  which,  however,  he  failed.  In  return,  Botsford  sued  Kel}y 
for  damages,  in  which  he  also  failed.  The  brother  of  this  maw 
tben  gave  out  that  he  carried  a  knife,  and  waited  only  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  his  revenge.  On  this,  the  colonel,  armed  with  a 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  cow-hide  whip,  met  Botsford,  and  begai^  to 
flog  him,  when  the  latter  drew  his  knife  and  stabbed  him  to,  the 
heart! 

Who,  after  this,  will  venture  to  deny  the  Librarian's  assertion, 
that  the  American  *  feels  that  no  power  on  earth  can  crush  him  V 
Or,  *  that  he  knows  the  limits  of  his  punishment,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  judges  ?'  Of  what  use,  we  would  ask,  are  either 
judges  or  jUiy,  where  *  Lynch's  la>v'  prevails,  and  regulators  to 
enforce  it  ? 

In  return  for  these  well-meant  efforts  to  render  the  judge's  situa- 
tion a  mere  sinecure,  other  functions  are  occasionally  conferred 
upon  him,  calculated,  we  should  think,  rather  to  increase  the 
weight  than  the  dignity  of  his  office.  '  Squire  Simpson,  an  old 
enigrant  from  England,  had  two  parties  brought  before  him  when 
acting  as  a  magistrate,  neither  of  whom  were  satisfied  with  his. 
decision ;  and  the  most  choleric  of  the  two  thus  addressed  him. 
**  Well !  I  don't  see,  I  guess,  that  we  can  settle  it  fairly — so  here's 
at  you — I'll  fight  you,  squire."  The  squire  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  after  a  fair  set-to,  the  judge  thrashed  the  complainant  soundly/ 

Our  traveller  tells  us,  what  was  scarcely  necessary,  that  the 
land  to  the  westward  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  eastern  states  ; 
but  that  the  people  appear  to  be  ignorant  how  to  treat  it.  The 
farm  log-houses  are  *  miserable  holes,  having  one  room  only,  and 
in  that  one  miserable  room  all  cook,  eat,  sleep,  breed,  and  die, 
males  and  females,  all  together!*    *  General  M'Carty's  scaty  says 
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the  former,  *  is  very  little  bigger,  and  no  better,  than  my  kitcheif 
in  Somershani.  Tlie  general  looks  dirty  and  butcher-like,  and 
very  unlike  a  soldier  in  appearance,  seeming  half-savage,  and 
dressed  as  a  back-woodsman.'  (p.  184.) 

We  now  iliid  Mr,  Fiuix  ut  Lexington,  the  metropolis  of  *  Old 
Ke/ttuckf'  (for  he  adopts  the  slang  of  the  people  wherever  he  is) 
which  he  thus  describes  : — 

'  Every  edifice,  saving  the  college,  a  beautiful  buildirtg,  seems  filthy, 
neglected,  and  in  ruins,  particuluHy  the  court-house,  the  temple  of 
justice,  in  the  best  square,  which,  with  its  broken  windows,  rotten  win- 
dow-frames, rotten  broken  doors,  nil  ruined  and  spoiled  for  lack  of  paint 
and  a  nail,  looks  like  an  old  abandoned  bagnio,  not  fit  lo  be  compared 
with  any  workhouse  in  Kngland.  This  city,  it  is  here  said,  is  retrogra- 
ding, but  in  it  are  many  comfortable  abodes,  and  the  best  society  of 
Kentucky.'— p.  igi. 

Here  he  meets  with  a  Squire  Lldiard,  a  rich  English  emi- 
grant, who,  seduced  by  Birkbcck's  '  Letters,'  left  his  couuling- 
house  in  Loudon  and  the  Royal  Exchange^  and  his  house  on 
Blackhcatli,  and  all  his  connections — for  what  r  He  confessed 
he  could  not  tell — except  to  see  what  Americari  roguery  was,  and 
to  live  among  a  people  '  who  neither  regard  honesty  nor  punctu- 
ality'— *  with  whom,'  says  he,  *  I  decline  all  transactions,  it  being 
impossible  with  safety  to  buy  or  sell  any  thing  of  importance 
under  their  present  paper  system.'  Our  farmer  soon  experienced 
the  truth  of  this,  when  his  Pennsylvanian  note  of  ttcenti/  dollars 
yrould  only  be  taken  for^Ve.     But  hear  Mr.  Lidiard. 

*  Liberty  and  independence,  of  which  you  and  I  thought  so  much 
and  so  higldy  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  sink  and  fade  in 
value  on  a  nearer  view.  Nobody  here  properly  appreciates,  but  almost 
all  abuse,  this  boasted  iiberty.  Liberty  here  meiins  tn  do  each  as  he 
pleases;  to  care  for  nothing  and  nobody,  and  cheat  everybody.  If  1 
buy  an  estate,  and  advance  money  before  I  get  a  title,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  1  Itise  it,  and  never  get  a  title  that  is  worth  having.  My  garden 
cost  me,  this  summer  only,  fifty  dollars,  and  all  the  produce  was  stolen 
by  boys  and  youn^  men,  who  professed  lo  think  tliey  Emd  the  liberty  to 
do  so.  If  you  complain  lo  their  friends  and  superiors,  the  answer  is. 
"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  boyish  trick,  not  worth  notice."  And  again,  i  tell 
the  gentlemen,  that  if  I  wished  to  be  social  and  get  drunk  with  them,  I 
dare  not;  for  they  would  take  the  libahi  to  scratch  me  like  a  tiger, 
and  gouge,  and  dirk  nic.  1  cannot  part  with  my  nose  and  eyes.' — 
p.  194. 

And  he  gave  the  farmer  the  following  illustration  of  those  'rights,' 
and  that  '  security'  wiiich  we  are  told  every  American  enjoys 
'  by  the  liberal  institutions  of  his  cotmtry.' 

'  I  saw  ail  execution  lately  defeated  by  that  boasted  spirit,  which  they 
call  liberty,  or  independence.     The  property,  under  execution,  was  put 
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up  to  sale,  when  the  eldest  son  appcsred  with  a  huge  Herculean  club, 
and  said, "  Gentlemen,  you  may  bid  for  and  buy  these  bricks  and  thing;}, 
which  were  my  father's,  but,  by  G — ,  no  man  living  shall  come  on  t» 
this  ground  with  horse  and  cart  to  fetch  them  away.  The  land  is  mine^ 
and  if  the  buyer  takes  any  thing  away,  it  shall  be  on  his  back."  *—■ 
p.  192. 

'  Illustrations'  of  liberty,  like  these,  crowding  fast  upon  oftf; 
another,  perplex  our  poor  friend  in  the  extreme :  he  falls  into  a 
train  of  pious  reflections,  of  no  very  novel  cast,  it  must  be  ownedj 
which  is  thus  wound  up :  'we  need  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
every  thing,  even  on  its  blessings.  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to 
dunk  that  the  blessings  of  American  liberty  are  unblessed*''-^ 
p.  425. 

Mr.  Faux  was  informed  that  the  price  of  land  in  these  back, 
settlements  had  fallen  full  50  per  cent,  since  Birkbeck  made  his 
purchase,  which  had  induced  him  to  forfeit  his  first  deposit  on 
30,000  acres.  Mr.  lidiard  described  the  '  English  proy^ce/ 
on  which  this  man  and  the  Flower  family  have  settled,  as  '  aU  a. 
humbug ;' — '  they  are  in  the  mire,  and  cannot  get  out.' — *  /,* 
says  Mr.  Lidiard,  '  keep  my  money  in  the  funds ;' — those  fund* 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Law,  are  to  make  beggars  of  bis  friepdl 
and  family  in  England.  As  to  money,  in  this  western  paradise, 
by  Mr.  Lidiard's  account,  and  indeed  by  every  other  which  «t9 
have  seen,  there  is  no  such  thing — '  nothing,'  he  says,  '  would 
command  money  except  negroes — nothing  but  black  flesh  aqd 
blood.' — ^The  bubble,  like  the  Poyais  prairie,  appears  to  have 
burst  at  last ;  our  farmer  saw  a  fine  English  family  from  Leices- 
tershire passing  through  Lexington,  <mi  their  return,  '  pennylesf 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,'  perfectly  disgusted  with  Birkbeck 
and  his  settlement. 

We  have  seen  a  magistrate  turn  out  and  box  the  culprit ;  we 
will  now  give  a  sketch  of  an  enraged  judge. 

'  Judge  Waggoner,  who  is  a  notorious  hog-stealer,  was  recently  ac- 
cused, while  sitting  on  the  bench,  by  Major  Hooker,  the  hunter,  gouger, 
wbipper,  and  nose-biter,  of  stealing  many  hogs,  and  being,  although 
a  judge,  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  Major's 
answer  to  the  (juestion  Guilty ^  or  Not  Guilty?  on  an  indictment  pre- 
sented against  him.  The  court  laughed,  and  the  judge  raved,  and  bade 
Hooker  go  out  and  he  would  fight  him.  The  major  agreed,  but  said^ 
"  Judge,  you  shall  go  six  miles  into  the  woods,  and  the  longest  liver 
shall  come  back  to  tell  his  tale!"  The  judge  would  not  go.  The  ma- 
jor was  now,  in  his  turn,  much  enraged  by  the  judge  ordering  him  into 
court  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  some  former  offence^  the  present 
indictment  being  suffered  to  drop.' — pp.  318,  319. 

Something,  we  know  not  >Hyt,  unless  it  be  a  want  of  respect 
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for  liis  new  clothes,  Keems  to  have  offeiuletl  the  farmer  at  Louis- 
ville. *  A  traveller,'  he  says,  '  should  be  prepared  with  pluin 
clothes,  or  the  dress  of  a  meclianic,  In  this  country;  a  gentlemanly 
appearance  exciting  unfriendly  or  curiou'*  feeling:' — and  without 
further  warning,  he  breaks  out  in  the  following  strain.  *  The 
American,  considered  as  an  animal,  is  filthy,  bordering  on  the 
beastly  ;  as  a  man,  he  seems  a  being  of  superior  capabilities.  All 
his  vices  and  imperfections  seem  natural;  those  of  the  semi-bar- 
barian ;  he  is  ashamed  of  none  of  them.  1  am  well  pleased  to 
turn  my  back  on  all  the  spitting,  gouging,  dirking,  duelling,  swear- 
ing and  staring  of  old  Kentucky/  (p.  Q03.) 

He  crossed  the  Ohio  at  Portland,  and  breakfasted  at  New  Al- 
bion, a  rising  village,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  he 
found,  he  says,  * snee/  home-baked  bread.'  To  cross  the  Ohio 
for  what  the  poorest  hamlet  in  his  own  country  would  abundantly 
supply,  is  not  turning  lime  and  money  to  the  best  account — but 
our  farmer  jogs  on,  in  as  many  humoitrs  as  Harry  Bolingbroke, 
dining  where  he  can,  and  sleeping  in  log- houses,  though  some- 
what less  luxuriously  than  at  cousin  Rugeley's,  'having  a  strange 
Yankee  for  a  bed-fellow,  and  two  Irish,  and  one  poor  sick  Ame- 
rican at  his  feet.'  p.  208. 

The  farmer  has  little  good  to  say  of  Vincennes,  his  nest  stage. 
His  course  of  education  seems  to  have  given  him  a  respect  for  the 
Sabbath,  which  is  here  violated  in  (he  most  wanton  and  profligate 
manner  ;  he  quits  it  therefore  on  the  second  moniing  for  Prince- 
ton: his  road,  he  says,  lay  over  'an  extensive,  sandy,  black, 
burning  piairie,  the  sun  looking  more  like  the  moon,  and  as  if 
turned  into  bJood :' — in  short,  nothing  whatever  seems  to  have 
pleased  him. 

'  Saving  two  comfortable  plantations,  with  neat  log  houses  and  flou- 
rishing orchards,  just  planted,  and  svhich  sprout  and  grow  like  osiers  in 
England,  I  saw  mtlfiino;  between  Vincennes  and  Princeton,  a  ride  of 
forty  miles,  but  miseriibl«  loj;  hnles,  and  a  mean  ville  of  eight  or  ten 
huts,  or  cftbiii!>,  sad  neglected  farms,  and  indolent,  dirty,  sickly,  wild 
looking  inhabitants.  Soap  h  no  uhere  seen  or  found  in  any  of  the  ta- 
verns east  or  west.  Hence  dirty  hands,  heads,  and  faces  every where. 
Here  is  nothing  clean  but  wild  beasts  and  birds,  nothing  iiiduslrious 
generally  excejjt  pigs,  which  are  so  of  necessity.  \\'ork  or  starve  is  the 
order  of  [lie  day  with  them.  Nothing  happy  but  squirrels;  their  life 
seems  all  play,  and  that  of  the  hogs  all  work.  1  reached  Princeton  at 
6un-set.'— p.22!. 

Here  he  met  with  a  Mr,  Phillips,  from  Sonjersetshire,  \vbo 
was  anxiously  looking  for  a  customer,  to  whom  he  could  sell 
his  improvement &y  and  then  return  to  England. 

'  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  wife  both  looked  very  shabby,  wild,  and  dirty. 
.  He  apologi^ted  to  mc  for  his  dishabille,  and  »aid,  "  Sir,  if  a  stranger 
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like  you  had  found  me  in  this  plight  in  England,  and  I  could  have  seen] 
you  corning  up  lo  my  door,  I  should  have  hid  myself.  Here,  however,| 
no  shame  is  felt,  but  pleasure,  at  a  visit  from  one  of  my  counirymep,! 
whom  1  shall  be  happy  tu  meet  again."  He  keeps  an  housemaid  onlytj 
liis  wile  doing  nearly  all  llie  drudgery  herself,  although  in  England  a] 
Jady  unaccustomed  to  soil  her  hands,  or  let  her  feet  stray  from  the  par- 
lour carpet.' — p.  223. 

Mr.  Phillips  hated  the  prairies,  (aiid  not  witliout  reason,)  and  aoj 
did  our  farmer  most  cordially,  lor  ihe  multitude  of  annoyances  he  J 
every  where  met  with^  among  others,  the  Indian  Summer,  which] 
had  nearly  smoked  hitn  lo  death,  and  which  he  thus  describes : 

'  The  season,  called  ilie  Indian  svmmer,  which  here  commences  iaj 
October  by  a  dark  blue  hazy  atmosphere,  is  caused  by  millions  of  acres,! 
for  thousands  of  miles  round,  being  in  a  wide  spreading,  flaming,  blaz- 
ing, smoking  lire,  rising  up  through  wood  and  jirairie,  hill  atid  dale,  to 
the  tops  of  low  shrubs  and  high  irees.  which  are  kindled  by  the  coarse, 
thick,  long,  prairie  grass,  and  dying  leaves,  at  every  point  of  the  com- ' 
pass,  and  far  beyond  the  foot  of  civilfstattoii,  darkening  the  air,  heaveris 
and  earth,  over  ihe  whole  extent  of  the  nnrlhern  and  part  of  the  south- j 
ern  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  neigh bourhoodt 
contiguous  to  the  all-devouring  contlagration,  (tiling  the  whole  horizon 
with  yellow,  palpable,  tangible  smoke,  ashes,  and  vapour,  which  atfect 
the  eyes  of  maa  and  beast,  and  obscure  the  sun,  moon,  and  itars,  for 
many  days,  or  until  the  winter  rains  descend   to  quench  the  fire  aqd 
purge  the  thick  ropy  air,  which  is  seen,  tasted,  handled  and  felt. 

'  So  much  for  an  Indian  summer,  which  partakes  of  the  vulgar  idea 
of  the  infernal.  Why  called  Fndian?  Because  these  fires  seera  to  have 
originated  with  the  native  tribes,  and  are  now  perpetuated  by  the  White' 
Hunters,  who  by  these  means  start,  disturb,  and  pen  up  the  game,  and 
destroy  the  dens  of  both  man  and  beast,  and  all  this  with  impunity.* — 
pp. 232, 233. 

The  fith  November  is  marked  in  our  traveller's  .lournal  with  a ' 
whiter  stone.  Ho  left  Princeton  in  the  morning,  aud  after  riding 
all  day  through  thick  smoke  and  fire,  wliich  sometimes  met  in 
arches  across  the  road,  and  compelled  him  and  his  gtiidc  to  wait 
awliile  or  turn  aside,  reached,  in  the  eveninr',  the  welcome  abode 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ingle,  who  with  their  six  children  rushed 
out  to  embrace  their  old  friend,  school-fellow  and  neighbour,  and 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  meeting. 

Our  author  ^ives  a  graphical  description  of  his  friend's  log- 
house,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  bat  whicli  he  saw,  we  shall  lay  it 
before  the  reader. 

'  It  is  fifteen  feet  square,  lias  one  large  r<iam,  and  a  chamber  over  it, 
to  which  you  climb  by  a  ladder.  It  bus,  at  present,  no  windows;  but 
when  the  doors  are  shut,  the  crevices  between  the  logs  admit  light  and 
air  enough  above  and  below.  Tw<i  beds  in  the  room  below,  i-.nd  one 
above,  lodge  us  in  the  following  manner;  myself  and  Mr.  Ingle  in  one 
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heA  \  io  the  secoml,  by  our  sitle,  !ilL'e|>  six  fine  but  <lirty  children;  and 
ill  tlw  cliainber,  Mrs,  Ingle  and  <i  valusible  Etijjlish  nmid :'— all,  be  it  ob- 
served, covered  with  '  ftii  iiicurul)le  eruplion  ten  limes  worst;  than  the 
itch.' — '  'Jluib,  on  my  (iteoutit,  Inisbuiul  iiiul  uiJu  are  divided.  It  is  not 
unusual  Cur  a  male  and  leniale  to  sleep  in  tlie  same  ruom  uncurtained, 
hi)lding  conversation  while  in  bed.  In  a  yard  adjinning  the  house  are 
three  s<iws  and  pigs  half  starved,  and  several  cows,  calves,  and  horseSj 
very  pftor,  having  no  grass,  no  pasture,  but  with  bells  about  their  iiecks, 
eternally  ringing.  Shiime,  or  rather  what  is  called  lalse  shame,  or  deli- 
cacy, iloes  lint  exist  Jiere.  Males  dress  and  undress  before  the  females, 
and  nothing  is  thought  of  it.  Here  is  no  servant.  The  maid  is  equal 
to  the  master.  No  boy,  or  mfin  servant.  No  water,  hut  at  half  a 
mile  distant.  Mr.  Ingle  does  nil  the  jobs,  und  more  than  half  the  hew- 
ing, splitting,  and  ploughiijg.  He  is  all  economy,  all  dirty-handed  in- 
dustry. No  wood  is  cut  in  readiness  for  morning  fires.  He  and  the 
axe  procure  it,  and  provender  for  the  poor  hungry  cattle,  pigs,  and 
horses.  His  lime  is  continually  occupied,  and  the  young  boys  juit 
breeched  are  made  useful  in  every  possible  way.* — pp.  235,  23o. 

Mrs.  Inj^le,  a  delicate  bred  lady,  wag  obliged  to  turn  out  and 
remain  in  the  woods  and  awanips  liulf  the  night,  to  prevent  the 
wide  spreading  tires  from  consuming  their  com  and  log-cabin. 
She  acknowledged  that  '  love  of  country,  former  friends  and 
comt'orts,  from  which  they  tore  themselves,  was  frequently  a 
source  of  painful  tlionght.' 

The  following  is  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of  the  English 
farmer,  mIio  in  evil  jiour  1ms  me^litated  a  flight  to  this  '  Paradise 
of  Fools.' 

'  Retrograding  and  barbarizing  U  an  easy  process.' — Alas!  alas!  this 
is  all  p<tor  IMi.  and  Mrs.  Ingle  have  been  doing. — *  Far  frtnn  tlie  laws  and 
restraiuls  of  s<iciety,  and  having  no  servants  to  ilo  I  bat  lor  us  which 
was  ODce  daily  done,  wc  become  too  idle  in  lime  to  do  any  thing  but 
that  which  nature  and  necessity  require;  pride  and  all  stimuli  forsake 
us,  for  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  only  by  men  of  similar  manners; 
hence  the  face  is  seldom  shaved  or  washed,  or  the  linen  changed  except 
on  washing  days.  The  shoes  are  cleaued,  perhaps,  never;  for  if,  in- 
deed, a  servant  from  England  is  kept,  lie,  or  she,  is  on  a  hnppy 
equality,  rising  up  last  and  lying  down  (irst,  and  eating  freely  at  the 
same  time  and  table.  None  here  permit  thetnselves  to  have  a  master 
but  negroes. 

*  A  voyage  in  the  stinking  steerage  of  a  ship,  and  then  a  journey  over 
the  mountains  in  waggons,  sometimes  campitigout  all  night,  or  sleeping 
like  pigs,  as  did  Mrs.  Ingle  and  >ix  children  and  maid,  oti  the  dirty 
floor  of  a  bar-room,  amongst  blackguards,  and  then  floating  in  u  little 
slinking  avk,  full  of  uncleau  tilings,  will  prepare  the  mind  and  body  for 
barbarizing  in  a  little  log  hole,  like  thai  in  which  I  dined  yesterday,  be- 
longing to  Ml.  Ferrel,  who,  with  his  family,  some  adults,  male  and 
female,  in  al!  ten  souls,  sleep  in  one  room,  fifteen  feel  by  ten,  only  half 
floored,  and  in  three  beds  staniling  on  a  dirt  floor,     The  table,  or  thing 
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to  called,  is  formed  by  two  blocks  and  a  broad  board  laid  on  them,  and 
covered  with  a  ckilh,  and  seats  or  forms,  in  like  manner,  on  each  side 
of  the  table,  wiiich  is  only  knee  high.  Proper  chairs  and  tables  they 
have  none.  When  it  rains,  boards  are  laid  over  the  chimney  top,  (which 
I  can  reach  wiih  my  hand)  to  prevent  the  rain  putting  the  fires  out. 
This  good-natured  man  has  thus  settled  and  removed  eight  times  from 
one  degree  of  barbarism  to  another.  The  victuals  are  served  up  in  a 
hand-bason;  and  thus  one  room  serves  for  parlour,  kitchen,  hall,  bed-* 
room  and  pantry.' — pp.  241,  242, 

But,  as  Mr.  Hornbrook,  another  disappointed  settler  from 
Devonshire,  obserred,  *  after  a  long  voyage  and  jouniey,  we  are 
glad  to  get  iuto  any  hole,  although  we  knew  that,  iii  England,  we 
.should  think  them  not  good  enough  fur  stables.'  Another  poor 
Devoushire  farmer  made  liis  appearance,  in  search  of  some  spot 
to  place  his  unfortunate  family.  *  1  asked  him,'  says  the  farmer, 
*if  he  repented  leaving  England.  1  do,'  eaid  he,  '  a  good  deal, 
and  so  does  my  poor  wife;  and  then  he  burst  into  tears.'  (p.  206.) 

At  length  our  fanner  readies  the  end  of  his  destination  and  of 
his  hopes — the  English  prairie: — his  hopes  indeed  had  been  pretty 
well  damped  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  both  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  what  he  every  wlwre  heard.  His  first  view  was  dis- 
couraging enough ;  it  presented  '  a  wide,  rusty,  black  prospect' 
— he  '  saw  no  cornfields;'  '  nothing  done' — *  rode  into  Albion—- 
supped  and  went  to  bed  in  a  hog-stye  of  a  room,  containing  four 
filthy  beds,  aud  eight  mean  persons:  the  sheets  stinking  and  dirty; 
three  in  one  bed,  all  filth,  no  comfort,  and  yet  this  is  an  English 
tavern;  no  whiskey,  no  milk,  aud  vile  tea,  in  this  land  of  prairies.' 
(p.  2fi8.) 

'  Albion,' of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately,  '  contains  one 
house  aud  ten  or  twelve  log-cabins  with  stinking  puddles  before 
every  door,  crowded  with  degenerate  English  mechanics,  too  idle 
to  work,  and  above  every  thing  but  eating,  drinking,  brawling  and 
fighting.'  Our  farmer  of  course  visited  Flower  aud  Birkbcck, 
aud  was  civilly  treated  by  both.  These  dear  friends  however 
dwelt  at  opposite  sides  of  the  prairie,  and  were  not  o«  speaking 
terms ;  indeed  one  of  the  Flowers  observed  to  Mr.  Faux  that  he 
avoided  seeing  Birkbeck,  '  because,  if  I  come  near,'  said  he,  *  I 
must  lay  violent  hunds  on  him,  £  must  knock  him  down,'  A  young 
lady,  it  seems,  was,  as  usual,  the  cnttsa  Merrima  belfi.  Birkbeck 
bad  intended  her  for  himsell^  but  Flower  got  the  start  of  him  ; 
and  Birkbeck's  plea  of  quarrel  is,  the  immoral ity  of  Flower,  in 
marrying  a  second  wife  while  his  first  was  slill  living  in  England  : 
so  that  this  hater  of  priestcraft  and  kingcraft,  this  Unitarian  in 
religion,  is  a  bigamist  in  morality,  and — a  lalitiidiuarian  in  every 
thing.  As  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Reverend  Morris  Birkbeck's 
preaching,  we  suppose  he  has  laid  aside  his  canonicals. 
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The  Flowers,  by  this  account,  have  done  soiuclling,  nnd are  in 
isessiou  of  a  Hock  of  500  Merino  sheep;  how  ihe  rank  prairie 
lt*s  has  agrectl  with  them,  will  probably  [jave  btcii  experienced 
long  before  this  time.  Mr.  Flower,  sea.  however,  was  disap- 
pointed, and  his  advice  waa,  *  Tell  your  countrymen  to  stay  at 
home,  by  all  means,  if  they  can  keep  llieir  comforts.'  Btrkbeck 
had  done  nothing  whatever  on  his  side  of  the  prairie,  chusing  rather 
to  purchase  his  food  from  Harmony.  He  did  not  come  there  to 
farm,  he  says,  he  had  farming  enough  in  England  for  thirty  years; 
— he  is,  in  fact,  what  we  long  ago  saitl  he  was,  a  mere  land-job- 
ber; he  has,  however,  deceived  himself,  as  well  as  others,  and 
made  but  a  sorry  job  of  it.  Indeed  Friend  Morris  appears  to 
have  less  worldly  wisdom  than  \vc  were  willing  to  give  him 
credit  for.  He  held  out  no  temptations  to  allure  purchasers  ex- 
cept in  his  *  Letters.'  In  consequence  of  the*e,  indeed,  emigrants 
in  abundance  Hocked  to  the  prairie,  but  on  arriving  there,  tliey 
found  neither  shelter  nor  bed;  '  and  not  having  food  sufficient 
for  himself,  there  was  little  or  none  for  strangers,  and  no  person 
to  show  the  land,  nor  did  he  know  himself  where  it  lay.*  (p.  251.) 
The  consecjucnce  was,  that  all  were  disgusted;  some  relumed 
with  hearty  curses  on  Morris  Birkbeck  and  his  prairie;  and  others, 
more  desperate,  continued  their  course  westerly  as  far  as  the 
Missouri,  which  has  now  become  the  favourite  haunt  (as  being 
the  farthest  from  all  control)  of  rowdies  and  regulators. 

A  few  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Illinots  prairie  were 
partially  cultivated.  Among  other  settlers  visited  by  our  farmer 
were  *  Orator  Hunt's'  son  and  his  deaf  and  dumb  brother,  who 
had  jointly  about  six  acres  under  the  plough;  they  were  living 
*  in  a  niiserahle  one-roomed  log-cabin,  without  servant,  male  or 
female,  half-naked  and  in  rags,  carrying  their  whole  wardrobe 
on  their  backs:  in  their  dog-hole  were  neither  chairs,  stools  nor 
tables;  they  had  no  money,  and  their  land  was  uncultivated,  un- 
sown, and  selling  ybr  the  paT/nwut  of'  ta.res\'  (p.  274.)  Avast 
reading  there!  Overhaul  that  article  again!  as  old  Trunnion  says. 
T/ixeSf  did  yoii  say  ?  taxes  in  this  last  retreat  of  suffering  huma- 
•nitj' !  and  the  land  selling  to  pay  tbem  !  What  a  shock  will  this 
intelligence  give  to  the  great  '  Champion  of  Reform,'  as  the 
farmer  afTi'Ctionately  calls  him,  when  he  llnds  that  he  has  sent  his- 
only  son  to  America  to  starve;  and  to  have  his  little  property 
taken  from  him  by  that  obnoxious  animal,  the  tax-gatherer,  from 
whom,  by  his  paternal  advice,  he  sought  refuge  where  *  no  pOM'er 
on  earth  can  crush  the  citizen'  1 

Mr.  l'"aux  also  paid  a  visit  to  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Cow- 
ling, small  farmers  from  Lincolnshire,  to  whom  Birkbeck  had  sold 
a  bargain.    They  were  living,  or,  as  our  farmer  truly  has  it,  *  fast 
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barbarizing,'  without  any  female,  in  a  most  miserable  log-cabin, 
Imviijg  only  one  room^  no  furniture  of  any  kind,  save  a  miserable, 
dirty,  ragged  bed  to  serve  for  butb,  \\ho,  says  the  farmer,  *  were 
more  filthy,  stinking,  ragged  and  repelling  than  any  English  stroller 
or  beggar  ever  seen;  garments  rotting  oft',  linen  unwashed,  face 
unshaven,  and  unwashed  for,  I  should  think,  a  month. '  (p.  288.^ 

*  Here,'  observed  Mr.  Cowling,  *  a  man  learns  philosophy  and 
its  uses'!  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cowling  had  not 
learnt  a  little  of  this  philosophy  before  he  was  persuaded  by  Birk- 
beck's  uusrepresentaiions  lo  leave  England;  or  ut  least,  to  calf 
things  by  their  proper  names.  But,  as  the  farmer  m'cII  observe*, 
many  English  families  living  in  this  wilderness,  '  without  bread, 
butter,  milk,  tea  or  coffee  for  months  together,  if  deprived  of  any 
one  of  those  articles  in  England  (for  a  day),  wouKl  have  cursed  it 
and  all  in  it,  as  the  worst  country  under  heaven'— nay,  he  adds, 

*  some  t)f  them  will  even  boast  of  having  learnt  to  do  without 
sugar,  because  it  is  so  dear  in  this  uuta.\ed  land,  flowing  with 
riiiTk^  anil  honey' !  (p.  3 1 1 . J 

We  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a  great  portion  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  emigrate  to  these  back  settlements,  go  thither  under  a 
firm  conviction  of  earning  their  livelihood  without  '  the  sweat  of 
their  brows;'  and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  the  most  worth- 
less pari;  of  our  population.  It  is  impossible,  otherwise,  that  so 
many  of  them  should  be  found  in  that  state  of  filth  and  degrada- 
tion which  is  described  by  Mr.  Faux,  and  indeed  by  all  travellers  who 
tell  the  trulli.  There  is  no  country,  in  fact,  within  tlie  temperate 
zones,  where  the  uuoccnjiied  soil,  be  it  almost  as  bad  as  it  may,  will 
not,  by  a  proper  degree  of  labour,  produce  sustenance  of  some  kin^ 
or  other  for  the  support  of  man.  llie  climate  may  be  as  unhealthy^ 
the  vermin  as  destructive,  and  the  suil  as  infertile  as  '  the  cold, 
•wet,  marshy  prairies,  over  which  hang  dense,  pestilent  fogs  and 
steaming  heat' — on  whose  surface  'green  grass,  four  feet  high, 
conceals  the  stinking,  stagnant,  steaming  water;' — yet,  take  the 
proper  season,  even  in  such  unfavourable  places,  and  Indian  corn 
at  least,  or  pulse,  may  be  produced,  not  only  to  feed  the  family, 
but  also  to  fatten  pigs;  and  with  the  fat  of  these  animals  and 
"Wood-ashcs,  what  but  a  rooted  indolence  and  a  total  indifterence 
to  cleanliness  can  prevent  the  settlers  from  making  as  much 
soap  as  would  be  suftltient  to  keep  themselves  and  their  clothing 
in  a  state  of  decency,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  at 
present?  To  do  all  llris,  we  grant,  requires  labour,  which,  it 
would  seem,  the  ni:ijorily  of  those  who  migrate  thither,  whether 
Europeans  or  Americans,  expect,  as  we  have  said,  to  live  without. 
Disappointed  in  their  views,  those  who  have  the  means,  cither 
reiurn,  or  plunge  deeper  into  the  woods ;  but  the  rest,  who  must 
■■''  "  remain. 
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remain,  sit  down  dissvUlafieti,  ou  a  dreary  uncleared  or  umtruiiied 
H'uatc,  heap  together  a  few  logs  for  a  hovel,  which,  iuslead  of 
screening  them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  lets  In  the 
wind  and  rain  at  every  crevice;,  get  ont  of  humour  wilh  the 
country,  the  people,  and  tlieiuselves;  become  silent  and  eulky; 
neglect  their  persons  ;  '  barbarize,*  as  our  farmer  says,  and  iinally 
turn  'philosophers,'  like  Mr.  Cowling. 

Some  few,  however,  were  met  with  by  Mr.  Faux  in  this  wil- 
derness, who  were  not  exactly  of  this  stamp;  and,  among  others, 
a  Mr.  Bentley  and  his  lady,  from  London;  who,  having  a  little 
jiropeity,  invested  it  in  land,  and,  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge, turned  farmers,  both  resolutely  dclcrmined  to  work  hard  in 
the  field,  from  whence,  says  Mr.  Faux,  *  they  return  to  their  log- 
hui,  cheerful,  happy  and  healthy,' — '  In  London,'  he  adds, '  he  had 
the  gout,  and  she  the  bine  devils  j  but  here,  milking,  fetching 
>valer,  aJid  all  kinds  of  drudgery,  in  doors  and  out,  have  cured  her, 
and  ploughing  Am.'  (p.  289.)  Another  couple  from  London, 
two  ci-devant  dandies,  of  the  name  of  Millor,  were  living  at  the 
distance  of  tive  miles  from  any  neighbour;  they  were  known  by 
the  name  of  *  the  hubes  in  ihe  wood;'  and,  as  our  traveller  was 
informed,  had  '  shifted  comfortably  for  lhem.selves,  tlioiigh  thejr 
never  saw  a  plough  before/  These,  and  a  few  others  wlio  are 
mentioned,  and  who  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  comforts  left 
behuid  them,  by  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliacas,  bad  secured 
those  comforts  to  a  certain  extent,  even  here — subject,  however, 
to  a  nuisance  over  which  they  had  no  control, — the  insolence,  the 
Lrutality,  and  the  depredations  of  squatters,  rowdies,  dirkers, 
gougers  and  riflers — '  men/  says  our  farmer,  '  as  wild  as  bucks 
and  bears,  systematically  unprincipled,  and  in  whom  the  mora) 
sense  seems  to  have  no  existence.'  (p.  33 1 .) 

The  very  oldest  settlers,  however,  on  the  western  side  of  thtj 
AUeghanies,  those  of  Kentucky  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
who  occupy  the  largest  and  choicest  tracts  of  land,  can  do  nu 
more,  with  all  their  industry,  than  barely  exist.  As  every  body 
produces,  there  is  no  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  except  at 
New  Orleans,  to  which  place  it  will  frequently  not  do  more  than 
pay  freight.  The  river  boatmen  arc  stated  to  be  such  thieves 
Uiat  frequently  nothing  is  heard  more  either  of  them  or  the  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  snags,  mags  and  snrvt/ers,  are  excellent  sets- off  in 
a  New  Orleans  adventure. 

The  diseases  that  prevail  in  this  uncultivated  country,  this 
'  steaming' laud,  as  our  farmer  calls  it,  and  the  total  absence  of 
all  medical  {to  say  nothing,  of  all  religious)  advice  and  assistance, 
are  alone  serious  drawbacks  on  the  einigrauX's  prospects.     But 
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he  must  lay  his  account  to  suffer  many  privation's  and  many 
annoyances;  among  the  latter  th6  multitude  of  venemous  reptiles 
and  insects  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  mosquitoes,  Mr.* Faux 
says,  had  nearly  driven  out  the  English  settlers  from  the  Illinois | 
they  actually  blinded  several  persons ;  and  '  such  is  the  venom  of 
these  blood-suckers,  that  if  a  man  were  lashed  naked  to  a  poA, 
he  must  be  stung  to  death  or  to  madness.'  The  locusts  fre-> 
quently  devour  the  crops,  and  every  green  thing  that  gnaws  on 
the  ground. 

'  In  the  Michigan  territory,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  in  July  hist, 
flies,  thick  as  swarms  of  bees  on  a  l>ough,  covered  the  face  of  the  eSfth, 
and  fur  six  days  darkened  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  making  the  air  noi- 
some and  pestilential.  The  sides  and  ends  of  bouses  on  which  the  sun 
shone  not  were  blackened  by  them.  They  seemed  to  lose  their  skin 
daily  and  die  by  millions  ever)'  minute.' — p,  154. 

This  state  of  things  will  unquestionably  improve  by  time ;  but 
long  ages  must  pass  away  before  the  population,  now  thinly  spread 
over  the  immense  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  will  become  sufli- 
ciently  dense  to  render  any  part  of  it  a  desirable  habitation  for 
tiviliKcd  beings;  before  markets  are  established;  places  of  reli- 
gious worship  built ;  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  instituted ; 
slavery  abolished ;  laws  and  justice  duly  administered ;  the  forests 
and  cane-brakes  cleared  away ;  the  dismal  cypress-swamps  drain- 
ed ;  the  rotten  bottoms  and  rank  prairies  reclaimed  from  their 
stagnant  and  putrid  water; — then,  and  not  till  then,  (and  much 
will  still  remain  to  do,)  can  the  present  race  of  emigrants,  how- 
ever sanguine,  contemplate  even  the  future  happy  conditibii  of 
their  descendants.  In  their  days,  or  in  their  sons'  sons'  days, 
little-  amelioration  of  any  kind  is  to  be  looked  for. 

The  following  passage  is  called  by  our  farmer  *  a  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  American  people,  agricultural  and  otherwise.' 

*  Low  ease;  a  little  avoidable  want,  but  no  dread  of  any  want;  little 
or  no  industry ;  little  or  no  real  capital,  nor  any  effort  to  create  any ; 
no  struggling,  no  luxury,  and,  perhaps,  nothing  like  satisfaction  or  hap- 
piness; no  real  relish  of  life;  living  like  store  pigs  in  a  wood,  or  fatten- 
ii^S  P'gs  >n  &  stye.  All  their  knowledge  is  confined  to  a  newspaper, 
which  they  all  love,  and  consists  in  knowing  their  natural,  and  some  po* 
litical  rights,  which  rights  in  themselves  they  respect  individually,  but 
qften  violate  towards  others,  being  cold,  selfish,  gloomy,  inert,  and  with 
but  little  or  no  feeling.' — pp.  125,  126. 

This   unfavourable  account  of  the  American  population,  (and 
we  have  given  but  the  smallest  portion  of  it,)  be   it  remem^ 
bered,  is  not  ours,  but  that  of  a  man  who  calls  America  *  the 
l^d  of  his  adored  Washington,  the  country  of  his  fondest  preju- 
dices 
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dices  and  predilections;'  and  wlio  evidently  sel  out  wirth  a  strong 
desire  of  Ending  it  all  ihat  lie  liud  )>icUired  lu  liiuiselt,  and  Just  the 
jreverse  of  what  lie  saw  and  heard,  and  has  pubfislied.  We  are 
vei-y  much  inclined  to  iiscribe  the  vicious  and  heartless  conduct 
of  the  Americans,  with  which  everj  page  of  Mr.  Faux's  book 
teems,  to  the  total  disregard  of  religion  on  the  part  of  the  oo- 
vernnteiit.  This  fatal  mistake,  in  framhig  iheir  constitution,  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  injurious  cousecjuences  to  the  morals 
of  the  people;  for  to  expect  that  men  will  cultivate  virtue  and 
morality,  and  neglect  religion,  is  to  know  very  little  of  human 
Mature.  The  want  of  an  estubtished  ivatiunal  religion  has  made 
the  bulk  of  the  people  either  iutidels  or  fanatics.  '  Some,'  says 
one  of  their  writers,  *  plead  the  sufficiency  of  natural  religion,  and 
reject  revelation  as  unnecessary  and  fabulous ;  and  many,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  have  yet  their  religion  to  chuse.'  In  the  back 
settlements,  here  and  there  a  frantic  sectarian  holds  forth  in  a  hovel 
or  under  a  tree ;  and  in  the  old  states,  no  kindly  associations  are 
connected  with  the  gloomy  and  heartless  performance  of  religious 
worship-  The  village  church,  with  its  spiry  steeple,  its  bells,  its 
clock,  the  well-fenced  churchyard  with  its  ancient  yew-tree,  and 
its  numerous  monumental  records  of  the  dead,  are  here  utterly 
imknown.  Even  the  tomb  of  Washington  is  so  totally  neglected, 
that  *  it  might  be  mistaken,'  Mr.  Faux  says,  *  for  a  dog-kenncl,  or 
a  mound,  much  resembling  a  potatoe-grave  in  England,  the  door 
rotting  away,  and  such  as  would  disgrace  an  English  pig- stye.' 
An  American  apologist  for  this  neglect  admitted  that,  among  his 
countrymen,  the  corpse  was  no  sooner  laid  in  the  earth,  than  it 
appeared  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  *  that  the  tear  of  sorrow,  and  the 
hand  of  aftection,  neither  bedews  nor  decorates  the  sward  under 
which  the  friend,  the  parent  or  the  relative  reposes.'  (p.  477.) 

'  It  is  in  vttin  to  look  into  the  burial  grounds  of  this  country  for  the 
perisivu  Cyprus  or  the  melancholy  willow,  the  virgin  weeping  over  the 
urn  of  her  departed  lover,  or  the  mother  banging  tner  the  grave  of  her 
darling  child.  No  flower  blooms  beilewvd  vviih  the  tear  of  affection. 
All  is  waste  and  dreary,  and  dead  as  the  sunken  grave  over  which  you 
pass;  and  a  few  stoncii,  on  which  are  engraved  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  are  all  that  remain  to  nvanJIesl  the  affection  of  the  living  to 
those  who  have  passed  away  and  are  no  more.' — p.  ^77- 

The  few  emigrants  whom  our  farmer  encountered,  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  their  mortification  and  disappointments,  acted  evi- 
dently from  a  feeling  of  shame  at  their  own  dupery  : — the  women 
invaiiably  sighed  for  their  dear  native  land,  and  expressed  but  too 
plainly  their  feelings  by  their  tears  ;  no  wonder,  when  they  saw 
that  every  earthly  comfort  had  been  irremediably  sacrificed,  and 
uothing  whatever  gained  in  retuin,  but  degradatiou  in  the  scale 
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of  9ivi|ized  beings— but  hopeless  miseiy.  'We  -tbeit^Dre  aMwt 
earnestly  entreat  those  who  may  cast  their  eye  over  our  pages, 
vrh.ile  in  a  state  of  hesitation  whether  to  emlMrk  their  aU  on  k 
speculation  to  the  back-woods  of  America^  and  become  tbe  sub- 
jects of  that  government  which  they  are  told  is  '  at  once  a  monu- 
nient  of  genius,  and  an  edifice  of  strength  and  majesty' — before 
they  betake  themselves  to  this  '  retreat  of  suffering  bunsanity/ 
where  *  the  American  walks  abroad  in  the  majesty  of  freedoaa'— 
)ire  entreat  them  to  pause,  and  carefully  to  peruse  the  journal  of 
'Farmer  Faux,  who  not  only  gives  his  own  opinion,'  but  ^o  the 
opinions  of  many  who,  from  long  experiencej  are  better  quatified 
to  judge  correctly  on  the  subject.  •'' 


AiiT.  IV. — Don  CarloSf   or   Persecution ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Fiw 
Jets.    By  Lord  John  Russell.    London.  1B2S. 

THERE  are  few  falsehoods  in  history,  even  of  those  invented  to 
vilify  royalty,  which  have  been  more  generally  received  than  this 
of  the  loves  of  Carlos  and  Isabella.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  they 
'were  betrothed  at  the  age  of  twelve;  that  the  king's  design  of  nmr* 
rying  Isabella  himself  was  not  known  till  two  years  after,  and  that 
in  two  years  more  the  marriage  took  place, — till  which  event  the 
-princes^  had  never  seen  Carlos ;  nor  does  it  appear  they  had  ever 
known  that  they  were  designed  for  each  other,  since  the  betrotl><- 
ment  was  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  fell  in  love  after  her  marriage  with  his  father ; 
for  it  is  universally  admitted  that  Isabella  was  a  lady  of  great  dig- 
nity and  virtue;  Philip,  instead  of  being  old,  as  has  been  repre? 
\sented,  was  only  three  and  thirty  at  the  time  of  their  marriage;  and 
Carlos  was  of  all  persons  the  least  likely  to  gain  a  lady's  affections. 
It  is  only  recently  that  frenzy  has  been  considered  romantic,  and  -his 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  fascinates  our  young  ladies  out  of 
school  hours.  There  is,  indeed,  as  much  evidence  of  fatuity  as  of 
frenzy  in  the  numerous  stories  which  are  related  of  him,  (a  colle(> 
tion  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  published  in  Spain  shortly  after  his 
death.)  To  ladies  hiis  conduct  seems  to  have  been  any  thing  but 
conciliating.  When  he  niet  them  in  the  streets,  especially  those  of 
high  rank,  he  insisted  on  kissing  them,  after  which  they  were  invari> 
ably'assailed  with  epithets  of  the  coarsest  abuse;  and  this  whether 
they  resisted,  or  coiirteously  dissembled  their  reluctance. 

Tli'e  Iov6-afFair  is  an  episode  got  up  in  tlie  best  French  taste, 
and  forming  a  very  delectable  article  in  French  romances  and  histo- 
ries, (if  they  are  distinguishable  from  each  other,)  but  is  entirely 
without  countenance  of  contemporary  Spanish  historians.  There 
is  authority  for' saying  that  Carlos  professed  high  respect  for  tlie 

queen. 
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qiieen,  anH  for  licr  only ;  but  lie  was  as  little  qualified  for  loving 
as  for  being  loved.  The  niaiiiier  uf  the  prince's  death  is  u  subject 
which  adniils  of  more  doubt.  It  was  rertaiiily  mysterious — a»d 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  violent.  The  account  vvliich  we'  are 
most  disposed  to  credit  is,  that  his  physician  poisoned  him  by  the 
king's  order :  it  is  anonymous ;  but  it  is  very  detailed,  and  not  con- 
tradicted by  Cabrera,  who  was  in  favour  at  conrt,  knew  that  such 
reports  were  circnhiled,  and  partly  confirms  them  by  relaiting  that 
a  new  medicine  was  given,  after  which  the  physician  announced 
that  it  bad  been  unsuccessful,  and  tluit  the  prince  could  not  recover. 
Whatever  was  the  manner  of  his  death,  his  life  had  been  justly  for- 
feited. The  Infant  resembled  in  character  the  Czarowitz,  ivho  was 
put  to  death  by  Peter  the  Great,  ai>d  like  him  he  had  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  father.  He  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  might 
have  been  executed  according  to  law  ;  to  avoid  that  disgrace  to  the 
royal  bloody  Philip  seems  first  to  have  tried  the  effect  of  confiue- 
'"  ment  in  exacerbating;  the  disease  of  his  mind,  and,  finding  it  not 
fatal,  to  have  gone  less  indirectly  to  work.  Llorente  Condemns  the 
father's  dooming  of  his  son,  because,  whatever  were  his  crimes,  their 
repetition  might  have  been  prevented  by  confinement  for  life  ;  but 
he  forgets  that  Carlos,  liad  he  survived,  would  have  been  heir  to  Hie 
crown.  The  only  justitiable  way  of  sparing  him  was  to  have  pro- 
claimed hin>  insane;  and  that  might  have  been  done  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  his  design  to  murder  his  father,  which  was  conceived  and 
adhered  to  with  a  malignity  perfectly  maniacal,  and  proceeded  in 
with  ecjual  incautiousness  and  folly.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
gave  up  the  names  of  any  confederates ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  such  a  madman  should  be  able  to  procure  any:  jct 
it  is  said  that  the  king  was  in  great  alarm  at  the  time  of  the  Infant's 
iniprisonment,  and  suspicious  of  every  one  who  approached  him; 
but  this  mii;ht  be  nftectcd,  by  way  of  better  justifying  what  was 
to  ensue.  The  i  calily  of  ihe  conspiracy  has  been  questioned,  but 
apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  ihe  French  story 
with  better  effect.  Brautome,  who  was  in  Spain  about  Ihe  time, 
relates  it  upon  the  authority  of  a  groat  personage  in  ttiat  coniitry, 
and  says  there  were  ihirty-two  very  pertinent  reasons  for  tlie  prince's 
death,  the  A'iV.v;  of  which  was  the  conspiracy :  this  he  had  Ijcard, 
but  reserves  his  own  opinion.  The  story  of  Isabella  being  poisoned 
by  Philip  is  also  from  the  French  source,  and  fabricated  for  the 
same  purpose.  Upon  (he  whole,  Philip  the  Second  seems,  in  this 
affair,  to  have  been  a  very  ill-used  monarch.  His  real  character, 
unfortunately,  threw  no  discredit  upon  the  calumnies  thus  supplied^ 
and  which  easily  passed  current  in  a  world  that  hated  liiui. 

Philip   will  meet  with   scanty  commiseration.     The  calumnies 
Vt9rp  most  injurioua  to  Isabella,  becjuise,  as*  far  as  genuine  history 

represents 
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represent*  ber  character,  it  was  altogetlMr  wnaiiUied*  .  Tb«  Ju^viw^ 
tifon  has  bfcen  brought  in  too,  though  iu  point  of  hfitM  ^4  PQthing 
lo  da  with  the  business  in  any  part  of  it :  but  if  a  sin  bad  b<efttt 
CQoia^tted  at  all,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  strikii^^  out  of  .(ht 
fearfiil  account  which  stands  i^mt  the  Holy,  Office.  We  now 
CjMne  to  the  cuae  aa  it  stands  in  avowed  jkctiftna ;  tht  o*e  befQrt  lui 
l)«ing.the  hkst.  of  inaoy* 

^e  Viho.  .ventures  to  re^lrainatixie  the  Bubf^ct'Of  three  Imgedje* 
liy  Otwi^,  SchiUer«.  and  i^lfieri,  must  be  supposed  to  have  fhs* 
ppvered  in  bimaelf  such  a  vein  of  poetry,  as  shall  mitkfi  thieistAltft 
ness  Qf  Uie,plot  pt  matter  of  indiSerence.  It  will  be  aaid,  pprh^p^ 
^t  of  theste  poets,  two,  at  least,  borrowed  their  plot,  and  that 
|he  present  writer  only  does  by  all  three  what  the  latter  twci  di4 
by  the  first; — who  certainly  performed  hia  part  in.  a  way  wM 
likely  to  discourage  others  from  following  on  the  same  subject* 
I)oit  Carlos  was  one  of  Otway's  earliest  productions,  written  when 
be  was  blind  enough  to  adopt,  or  weak  enough  to  comply  with  the 
taste  for  rhyming  dramas,  which,  with  many  other  bad  thiings,  cam« 
over  from  France  at  the  Restoration.  It  was  a  style  peculiarly  ill 
9dapte4  to  his  rough  and  vigorous  miud;  and  accordu^ly  th«  der 
aire  of  ^e,  and  the  necessity  for  constraint,  render  each  Other  mutu-r 
ally  ridiculous.    Take  his  idea  of  a  tender  adieu. 

' '  QiMCN.  Come,  let  us  try  the  parting  blow  to  bear. 
Adieu. 

Cortoc,  Farewell.     (Lookuig  at  etck  othtr.J 
I'm  fix'd  and  rooted  here : 
I  cannot  stir — 

Queen.  Shall  I  the  way  then  show  } 
Now  hold,  my  heart — (goes  to  the  door,  tie*  slops,andtumtbach  again. J 
Nay,  sir,  why  don't  you  go  ? 

Carfos.  Why  do  you  stay  ? 

Queen.  I  won't. 

CaHot,  You  shall  awhile,  &c.' 

Or  his  representation  of  kii^y  jealousy  and  princely  expostula- 
tion.    The  simplicity  of  the  latter  is  worth  observii^. 

'  King.  By  hell,  her  pride's  as  raging  as  her  lust ! 
A  guard  there — sei»e  the  queen.     CEnter  G»ard.J 

(Enter  Onto*,  and  interttfl*  tke  gnard.) 

Carktt.  HoM,  sir,  be  just. 
Kist  look  on  me,  whom  once  you  called  your  sou ; 
A  title  1  was  always  proud  to  own. 

JCa^f  .  Good  Heaven  I  to  merit  this,  what  have  I  done ; 
That  he,  too,  dares  belore  my  sight  appear? 

OMrtot.  Why,  sir,  where  is  the  cause  dut  I  should  fear  ? 
Bold  in  my  inoocencct  1  come  to  know 
Itie  reason  why  you  use  this  Princess  so.* 

Siaiiar 
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Similitr  passages  occur  in  every  scene;  and  though  oUicrs  way 
be  found  marked  with  liis  cliaractcristit  energy  and  impeliioaity 
of  laoguage,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  possessing  the  elegance, 
point,  and  polished  verification  that  have  alone  rendered  this  style 
of  tragical  verse  tolerable,  in  a  language  incapable  of  a  better. 

Which  of  the  im*o  poets  (Sclitller  and  Allieri)  follo\ved  Otway 
first,  we  do  not  know,  and  it  h  not  material  to  inquire.  Aiiieri 
waa,  more  than  Schiller,  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  his  plots;— 
but  ilieir  manner  of  treating  Ihem  was  so  dianielrically  opposite, 
that  it  became  of  little  consoriuence  to  either  that  the  other  had 
been  before  him.  Schiller's  Don  Carlos  is  in  his  beat  manner — 
fnll,  rapid,  and  energetic;  and,  even  in  ihe  present  state  of  public 
feeling  respecting  German  plays,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
we  think  it  deeply  affecting.  We  do  not  mean  to  reprove,  far  leas 
to  regret,  the  neglect  into  which  these  writers  have  fallen ;  but  their 
danger  is  over,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  them  their  due. — 
Their  active  and  fertile  genius  unhappily  was  employed  in  imagin- 
ing possible  cases  of  passions  indulged  and  laws  transgressed  willi- 
out  any  very  heiuous  individiKiI  guitl,  cases  which  will  very  rarely 
occur,  and  which,  when  occurring,  will  generally  meet  with  more 
than  enougli  of  vulgar  sympathy.  Priuciples  of  moral  judgment 
can  only  be  laid  down  on  the  ground  of  general  experience;  ex- 
ceptions may  therefore  occur,  w  lierein  their  rigour  ought  to  be  re- 
laxed; but  these  arc  cases  of  very  difficult  consideration  for  tlie 
judge  or  the  philosopher,  and  untto  be  entrusted  to  the  niultilude, 
whose  natural  bias  it  requires  all  the  vigour  of  social  iiislilntions  (o 
correct.  The  truth  is,  that  if  there  be  any  victims  of  these  institu- 
tions who  produce  great  mischief  without  corresponding  guilt,  it  is 
better  that  they  bhould  snft'er  without  syjupathy  or  resource,  than 
that  the  public  respect  should  be  diminished  for  principles  upou 
which  the  li;ippiucss  of  all  depends. 

The  sins  against  common  sense  in  this  play  are  not  fewer  than 
Scliiller  was  accustomed  to  commit.  The  sudden  and  unbounded 
influence  obtained  over  Philip  by  Posa,  is  not  only  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  nature  of  kings  and  courts,  but  deslniys 
the  consistency  of  the  character  which  Philip  was  intended  to 
support  in  the  fiction,  and  which  he  did  actually  support  according 
to  the  history  of  his  age.  The  use  made  of  this  influence  is  wild 
and  inconsistent,  and  the  principles  both  of  Posa  and  of  Carlos,  in 
their  conduct  relating  to  the  Flemish  insurrection,  are  neither  cor- 
rect nor  tenable.  ^Vhatever  was  the  ojvpression  of  the  Flemish,  it 
was  not  justifiable  in  a  Spaniard  to  aid  their  rebellion.  The  inter- 
view between  the  King  and  the  Grand  Iiujuisitor  is  tite  most 
iuat>tcrly  scene  itj  the  play.     It  was  thus  only  ihat  Philip  could  be 
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dlomiiieerad  over  without  injury  to  the  historical  and  pqetical  con- 
gruity  of  ilia  ekaracter.  llie  leading  features  of  this  play  we  coin 
aider  to  be  fullaeas  of  mftter,  hurry  of  action,  rapid  ajtematioh  of 
dialogue,  and  extravagance  of  plot. 

If- we  are  correct  in  our  estimate,  it  is  manifest  there  coald  be 
no  competition  between  this  and  any  of  Altieri's  writing.  It  was 
the 'misfortune  of  these  two  authors  that,  being  each  endued  wjtii 
It  large  «l)ar«- of  life  poetical  temperament,  they  chose  two  extreme 
modes  of  bringing  it  into  action ;  the  one  despising  laxity,  the  other 
disdainittg  consti^int.  Wliilst  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  merit  of 
Alfieri  in  superseding  the  *  sceneggiatura ;  ihale  intesa,  personMi 
inutili,  duplicit^  di  azione,'  and  all  the  other  frightful  things  whlcti 
are  accused  of  having  previous  possession  of  the  Italiau  sta^e,  iwe 
eaiinot  help  regretting  that  he  should  have  narrowec^  the  privileges, 
uid  subdued  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  from  a  mis^ 
directed  ambition  tO' approach  a  model  of  artincial,  French  liandf' 
craft.  The  play  is  thrown  into  long  scenes,  and  the  scenes  into 
long  speeches;  and,  with  Alfieri  at  least,  one  of  two  personages  on 
t^  stage  generally  takes  the  whole  business  of  supporting  con- 
versation upon  himself,  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  other  being 
felt  rather  as  an  interruption  than. as  a  relief. 
-  Alfieri's  errors  of  spirit  were  equally  important  with  his  errors 
olform.  Perhaps  they  were  his  natural  defects  rather  than  his 
errors ;  for,  with  all  his  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  temper,  his.  mind 
was  extraordinarily  unimaginative.  His  characters  are  passion^ 
personified,  instead  of  persons  impassioned.  By  nature  many 
passions  are  moulded  together  to  form  one  impassioned  charac- 
ter; and  individuality  of  character  is  produced  in  reality,  and  ob^ 
tained  in  representation,  by  the  combination  or  conflict  of  these. 
One  of  them  should  rule,  but  with  limited  power,  and  over  tumul- 
tuous and  refractory  subjects.  In  Alfieri's  characters,  the  one  pas-* 
aion  is  paramount,  and  the  opposition  to  it  is  seldom  of  other 
feelings,  but  of  external  circumstances,  which  is  a  comparatively 
cold  operation.  But  the  great  evil  is  the  want  of  singleness  of 
character,-'-the  want  of  all  those  delicate  modifications  of  feelings 
by  their  action  upon  each  other,  which  are  produced  and  com- 
bined, in  a  peculiar  manner  and  measure,  for  every  individual  in 
the  multitudinous  variety  of  nature.  Hence  the  passion  is  described, 
rather  than  exemplified;  and  described  by  dwelling  upon  it  in 
long  strains  of  reflection,  rather  than  by  action,  or  by  the  abrupt 
and  vehement,  which  are  the  natural  expressions  of  emotion. 

There  is  more  love  in  the  first  scene  between  Carlos  and  Isar 
bella  than  Alfieri  usually  indulges  us  with ;  and  there  is  less  dif- 
fiiseaeas  in  the  one  which  follow?,  and  in  the  play  generally,  thau 

he 
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he  usually  iiwliilges  himself  with;  for  hiii  force  is  prcxiiiced  by  com- 
filling  himself  lo  a  single  semiinent,  iiol  by  conceiitnitiiig  the  ex- 
pression of  it.  lMiili])'s  ilcrp  dissiiiuihition  of  his  own,  and  keen 
acriiliny  of  llic  ftelings  of  ollieis  are  admirably  executed.  Isabelfa 
is  endned  with  sufficienl  firmness  and  jjresence  of  mind,  which  are 
yet  ovennastercd- 

Upon  the  whole,  ibis  play  has  a  suflicieiit  variety  of  scenes, 
much  power  of  hmguagc,  and  a  deep  interest,  fairly  sustained,  and 
irtpressively  terminated. 

We  have  now  to  ex  press  our  regret  that  we  have  kept  liis  Lord-* 
ship  so  long  VA  ailing  whilst  vi'e  took  this  cursory  view  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  pioceed  to  the  play  before  us. 

Don  Curios,  son  and  heir  of  Don  Philip  the  Second,  is  hostile 
to  the  Inquisition,  some  of  the  vnembcrs  of  which,  therefore,  plan 
his  ruin.  The  grounds  afforded  them  are  the  indiscreet  expres- 
sions and  conduct  of  the  Prince  itspeoting  Catlioiic  intolerance, 
and  the  king's  jealousy  of  some  reiiiaina  of  love  for  the  queen,  to 
whom  he  had  been  belrolhed  before  her  marriage  with  his  father. 
In  ihe  first  scene,  the  grand  inr[ni,sitor,  Valdez,  informs  his  subordi-i 
nate,  Luccro,  that  he  (Luccro)  knows  and  remembers  a  great  many 
things;  and  Lticero  agrees  that  he  does  know  and  remember  tiiem 
cktreniely  well.  This  is  prolix  and  needless,  and,  with  the  help  of 
a  few  words  opposite  the  names  in  the  Dramalis  Persona?,  the 
whole  of  it  might  have  been  spared.  The  second  scene  is  between 
llie  King  and  Dotina  Leonora  Cordoba,  a  treacherous  atlendanl  of 
the  queen,  wlio  has  scut  Iriui  a  letter  to  excite  his  jealonsy.  He 
examines  her  concerning  the  inleicourse  of  Carlos  with  llie  queen, 
in  *  plain  and  simple  words ;'  as  he  says,  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  here  and  elsewhere,  Philip  speaks  with  an  undisguised  plain- 
ness, which  Is  somewhat  new  to  him,  whether  in  history  or  in  fic- 
tion; or  if  he  makes  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  weakness,  it  is  in 
such  grammatical  and  poetical  language  as  the  following. 

'  Leonora.  A^offc  cri?)' yet,  of  countrymen,  or  friends, 
Or  childish  playmates  ot  her  infancy, 
Or  neiir  relations  of  your  royal  Wood, 
Have  evrr  spoken  to  the  Queen  alone — 

PfiUifi.  'Tiswellj  'tis  well: 
Say  now — I  wou'd  know  more — I  fain  wou'd  know  ; — 
Not  that  these  things  which  you  have  told  to  ine, 
Excite  a  ihoughl  unworthy  of  the  queen, 
Or  can  the  least  wihinge  my  sledfast  love, 
.^nd  ancfiorcd  trust  iu  her  fidelity,  &c.' — p.  \'2, 

The  noble  author  might  have  learned,  even  in  the  nautical  expe- 
rience of  a  voyage  between  Dover  and  Calais,  that  though  doors 
go  upon  hinges,  anchors  do  not.     The  lady  beiug  told  to  '  stay 

her 
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her  tongue  upon  the  threshold  of  her  speech/  departs,  and  Valdet 
enters,  with-— 

*  A  tale  of  that  kind  the  bearer  fears 
To  let  «9cape  too  redely,  lest  the  blow 

May  strike  the  bearer  doum/  ,    .  • 

The  king  tells  him  to  speak,  for  he  is  not  of  *  weak  mind;'  and 'by 
way,  we  suppose,  of  giving  actual  pro<>f  of  the  calmness  and  phi- 
losophy with  which  he  can  await  the  horrible  intelligence,  takes  tlw 
opportunity  of  giving  the  grand  inquisitor  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  his  reign.  The  inquisitor  chimes  in  with  an  account  of 
the  invincible  Armada  and  the  accidents  which  bcfel  it,  and,  after 
several  prosing  retrospective  speeches,  is  desired  to  proceed  to 
what  he  has  to  say.  He  unfolds  the  prince's  design  to  join  the 
Flemish  rebels,  assassinate  the  kmg,  and  marry  the  queen.  The 
first  part  of  the  story  the  king  believes,  because  he  is  told  it  is  well 
attested,  and  not  the 

*  tale  of  some  base  wretch 
Pitching  his  quoit  for  vengeance  or  for  gain.' — p.  20. 
The  rest  he  aflfects  to  discredit.  He  has  scarcely  departed  when  the 
queen  trips  in,  with — 

♦  Most  holy  father,  tell  me  quick,  I  pray,  ^ ; 
Why  is  the  king  in  anger  with  his  son  ?' 

This  plain  question  Valdez  evades  ;  and  the  act  ends  wilh>hiji 
inciting  her  to  intercede  for  Carlos,  iu  order  that  ^e  may  aggravatd 
her  husband's  suspicions. 

The  next  Act  opens  with  Carlos  confined  to  his  apartment,  to 
whom  enters  bis  treacherous  friend  Don  Luis,  and  extracts,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  the  whole  history  of  his  love  for  the  queen.  Th* 
second  scene  is  between  Philip  and  Carlos  ;  the  former  sounding 
the  latter  by  affecting  to  resign  his  crown  to  him.  Carlos  is  imposed 
upon,  and  answers  in  the  following  explosion  of  gratitude, 

« I  cannot  speak 

All  that  I  should  ;  how  little  I  deserve 

So  kind,  so  good  a  father!  thanks!  and  thanks!'— p.  56, 

And  then  he  makes  a  disclosure  of  his  political  opinions  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  bis  love-affairs  to  Don  Luis. 
These  appear  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  an  auto  da  f6,  which 
he  had  witnessed  in  his  childhood,  and  in  which  the  skeleton  of  an 
heretical  lady  was  borne  in  procession. 

'  The  dull  disgusting  mass  of  whitened  bone, 
That  once  had  been  her  garment,  was  dug  up 
To  clear  some  flaw  in  her  theology.' — p.  37. 

By  a  stretch  of  metaphor,  the  body  might  be  called  the  garment 
of  the  spirit,  or  the  skin  the  garment  of  theiiody,  but  we  know  not 
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what  the  bones  coiihl  have  clotbc-d,  or,  if  ibat  is  tlie  meaning:,  how 
the  gainieuts  couUl  have  been  ossified.  The  next  scene  is  a  wholly 
useless  one  between  Don  Cailos  and  his  frieitd  Osorioj  a  wholly 
useless  person  ;  the  intercession  of  the  queen  follows,  which  is  ill 
received,  and  the  act  closes  with  a  solilorjtiy  of  Philip  on  revenge. 

The  third  act,  the  nnost  ponderous  of  all,  brings  Don  Carlos 
before  the  Inquisition.  The  pixicesa  is  opened  with  all  due  for- 
niulity. — 

*  Liicero.  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
KnJf^ht  of  the  orders  of  Alcantjxra 
And  Catatravii,  you  are  summan'd  here 
Dy  the  great  cuuncit  and  supreme  tribuual 
Of  inquisitirm  into  faith  :  through  me 
They  soleintdy  adjure  yon  to  declare 
If  you  have  seen,  or  heard,  any  act  or  speech 
That  was,  or  seem'd  injurious  to  the  faith, 
Or  privileges  of  this  holy  office  ? 
{No  attswci;)' 

This  lively  and  interesting  adjuration  is  repeated  three  times 
without  effect.  The  depositions  at  full  are  then  put  in  and 
read  by  Liicero^  still  the  prince  makes  no  reply,  and  the  whole  of 
the  dramatis  persnniv  must  have  betaken  themselves  to  sleep,  had 
not  some  one  fortunately  hcihotight  himself  of  introducing  the 
witnesses,  who  prove  to  be  llie  treacherous  Don  Luis,  and  his  sister 
Donna  Leonora  Cordoba.  Carlos  perceives  the  liist  with  much 
emotion. 

• — _—.-.'  Luist  drop  out,  my  eyes  ! 

Sink  from  my  eye-balls ;  yc  have  seen  a  siglit,'  &c. 

The  king  also  appears  as  a  witness  against  his  son,  but  stands  aside 
for  a  few  pages,  to  profit  by  a  profound  disputation  maintained  by 
Valdez  and  the  prince  on  the  comparative  evils  and  hcnelils  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  Judgment  is  about  to  be  pronounced,  when 
it  is  stigpended  by  an  ancient  bishop  sent  by  tlie  queen  to  intercede 
for  Carlos.  He  does  not  succeed,  however,  till  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  it. 

In  the  ffinrth  act,  Valde?.  prevails  upon  Don  Luis  to  affect  repen- 
tance of  his  treachery,  and  sedirce  Carlos  to  attempt  an  escupc. 
We  are  happy  to  meet  here,  for  the  fii-st  time,  a  passage  which, 
though  not  very  original,  is  worth  quoting.  Valdez  says  that  Philip 
must  be  urged  to  act  immediately,  lest  he  relent. 
'  Our  greatest  actions,  or  of  good  or  evil, 

The  hero's  and  the  murderer*K,  spring  at  once 

From  their  conception  :  oh  !  how  many  deeds 

Of  deathless  virtue,  or  imniortal  crime. 

The  world  had  wanted,  had  the  actor  said, 

1  will  do  this  to-morrow  !' — p.  82. 

There 
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There  is  something  still  nearer  approaching  to  poetry  in  tbe  «•- 
cond  scene,  which  is  Don  Carlos's  prison — a  prisoa,  by  the  \iraji^ 
open  to  alt  the  %f  orld,  friends  and  foes. 

'  The  light  is  (mappearing  through  the  dim 
And  narrow  window  of  my  cell — 'tis  evening! 
At  this  same  hour  of  evening,  1  have  stood 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  mountain  ridge 
That  skirts  the  plain  of  Seville :  the  broad  sun 
In  full  effulgence  o'er  a  cloudless  skv 
Poured  his  last  flood  of  brightness :  the  brown  hills. 
The  aloe  hedge,  the  rhododendron  wild, 
The  golden  orange,  and  the  purple  grape, 
All  seemed  as  clothed  in  light ;  and  now  'tis  gone! 
The  god  of  day  has  vanish'd  :  a  low  bell 
The  general  stillness  breaks,  but  not  offends ; 
All  tongues  are  whispering  prayer  and  thanks  to  heaven  ; 
And  soon  again  the  light  guitar  is  heard. 
And  aged  grandsires  with  young  hearts  behold  ' 
The  tender  maidens  that,  with  graceful  step. 
Lead  on  the  village  dance.' — p.  89> 

Carlos  receives  a  visit  from  his  friend,  Osorio,  to  whom  he  tells 
his  plan  of  escape ;  vrhich  might  as  well  have  been  divulged  the 
first  time,  instead  of  the  second,  to  the  queen,  who  visits  hini  next! 
She  brings  proposals  of  pardon  from  the  king  on  condition  ihii 
Carlos  gives  up  his  friends,  which  is  of  course  rejected;  zaiMf 
prince  had  been  previously  induced  by  Don  Luis  to  believe  tti^ 
offer  only  a  snare.  The  queen  then  proposes  that  she  should  re- 
main in  his  place,  and  that  he  should  escape  in  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  ;  but  Carlos  is  more  heroic  than  Lavalette,  and  assures  her 
that  he  would  sooner  '  give  up  his  body  to  the  fiery  pincers,  let 
hot  lead  be  poured  into  his  wounds,  his  limbs  be  torn  one  by  oati 
from  out  their  sockets,'  &c.  He  then  explains  bis  plan  to  the  quee»^ 
and  they  make  their  res^pective  exits  at  the  door  and  window. 

In  ihei  fifth  act,  Philip,  who,  from  some  place  of  concealment, 
had  overlooked  the.  scene,  meets  Valdez,  and  informs  him  of  all  the 
particulars  he  had  witnessed,  seriatim. 

■       ■■•■  '  Hark,  Valdez ! 

I  stood  where  you  desired  ;  I  watched  the  queen,  ' 

I  saw  she  made  my  offer  to  my  son ;  '' 

I  sa<v  that  he  rejected  it ;  I  saw 

He  pleaded  for  her  mercy ;  and  I  saw 

He  kissed  her  hand.  Incensed,  I  left  the  place,'  &c. — p.  104. 
Our  readers  will'  wonder  why  he  saw  all  this,  which  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  for  him  to  hear ;  at  least  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  kiss ;   but  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  bound  not  to  hear  a 
word  of  it,  for  if  he  bad,  be  must  have  hea|-d  a  great  deal  more  than, 
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at  this  pailiciibr  liinc,  it  wos  convenient  tluit  he  should  hem*. 
Should  this  play  he  performed,  we  would  advise  ihe  managers  to 
send  oti  King  Fliilip  with  an  (Tiir-trumpet,  l)y  way  of  hinting  al  the 
infirmity  ailli  wliich  he  is  affliiletl  in  lliis  scene.  V  ;ddfz  cutiHrins 
the  king  in  his  designs  by  relating  new  partic:nhns  <d  the  allef^ed 
conspiracy  ;  and  Lucero  enters  to  inform  him  of  tlie  prince's 
escape,  the  design  of  which  he  had  not  been  privy  to,  and,  as  we 
have  observed,  was  incapacitated  from  ovei hearing  when  it  was  im- 
parted to  the  (]Uf'cn.  'J'hc  second  scene  is  in  the  street,  where  Don 
Luis  betrays  the  prince  into  the  hands  of  the  giuir(!,  wlien  a  scuffle 
ensncs,  in  whiclr  Carhis  and  bis  fuUe  friend  wound  each  other; 
Pliilip  and  Viddez  enter,  and  send  off  all  the  sound  men.  l^hilip 
wifi  not  allow  the  prince's  wounds  to  be  bound,  and  Valdez  gives 
him  poison.  As  soon  as  Carlos  has  swallowed  it,  he  expEains  the 
whole  atlair  to  his  father;  and  Dou  Luis,  who  had  lain  perdu 
durmg  the  interview,  niakinii  hist  dying  speech  by  way  of  testiumnv, 
the  king  is  finally  convinced  of  U\h  si>u's  innocence.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  queen  enters.  Carlos  dies;  the  queen  raves,  faints,  and 
13  carried  ofl  by  Donna  I^eonora,  and  Philip  sends  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  to  a  dinigetm. 

From  this  sketch,  our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  the  first 
act  13  a  mere  statement  of  the  ease.  At  the  end  of  the  sec«Hid,  we 
!^re  just  where  we  were,  except  that  Carlos  has  made  a  frank 
avowal  of  the  state  of  his  afi'airs,  wliich  seems  to  do  nothing  but 
harm,  since  Philip  might  as  well  have  been  left  with  what  motives 
of  justification  had  Ijccu  given  him  by  a  belief  in  the  repi»rls  of  the 
prince's  enemies;  inslrad  nf  nhicli  he  is  made  to  discover  that  Car- 
los had  no  designs  against  biniselff  nud  was  merely  not  a  good  Ca- 
tholic. In  short,  what  litlU;  liad  been  dont"  in  the  tirst  act,  is  an- 
nulled iti  the  second.  The  noble  author  harl  heard  that  the  action 
of  the  drama  ought  not  to  stand  still,  and  thought  it  was  no  matter 
whether  it  went  backwards  or  forwards.  In  llui  third  act,  the  con- 
fessions whicii  we  h:iil  iha  advantage  itf  hearing  from  ihe  prince's 
own  mouth  ui  the  second,  are  re-avcrrcii  beture  the  Inquisition, 
with  judicial  solemnity  and  precision. 

No  advance  is  made  ivi  tlie  former  schemes  in  the  fourth  act ; 
on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  laid  aside;  (w  a  new  thought  now  strikes 
the  Grand  Inquisitor,  aiul  we  have  to  begin  afresh.  The  attempt 
made  to  account  for  tlii-s  is,  that  Philip  had  sent  to  offer  conditions 
to  his  son;  but  it  ap[>ears,  (p.  U>4,)  that  this- was  a  mere  piece 
of  craft  which  Viildez  bimsclf  luid  directed,  iind  from  nhieli,  there- 
fore, he  could  niJt  fear  any  disturbance  of  his  original  ih  signs.  The 
change  of  measures,  however,  is  so  far  succeMsfnl,  lliat  (he  prince  iias 
effected  his  £H|>pose<l  escape  by  the  end  of  the  act.  Notwith.sland- 
ing  the  provision  previously  made  tn   dispense  with  nny  further 
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assistance  from  the  king,  Vuldez  appears  in  the  liftb  act  inflaming 
his  supererogatory  wrath  \vit]i  stories  of  which  a  child  might  havi 
perceived  tlie  aim,  and  dctecttnl  the  imposture.     In  the  next  scent 
the  pla)  su  fur  improves,  that  there  is  enough  uf  action  to  till  wliat 
remains  of  it ;  and  there  is  also  some  greater  degree  of  anifnation 
in  the  dialogue.     Here  the  e^a^peration  \^hich  Valdez  had  sua 
tained  in  the  king,  accident  makes  of  some  avail  to  his  purposes 
The  wound  which   the  prince  has  received  does  not  appear  to 
mortal,  but  his  father  is  so  un;:;ry  with  him,  that  he  is  disposed  tc 
stand  by  and  see  him  bleed  tu  death,  suHfering  no  one  to  bind  it  upj 
Valdez,  however,  is  determined  that  his  pjirpose  shall  not  be  effecleC 
by  cither  of  his  former  schemes,  for  now  a  tlurd  thought  strikes  him  j 
and  happening  to  have  some  poison  in  his  pocket,  he  pours  t( 
into  a  cup  of  drink  which  die  prince  cljaiices  to  call  for.    This  fer^ 
tility  of  expedient  can  only  be  equalicd  by  the  good  fortnne  w'hicl|j| 
makes  all  the  expedients  successful,  as  far  as  they  go  ;  the  evil  is^l 
that,  being  coincident,  they  tiecessarily  supersede  one  another. 

Of  tlie  only  three  characters  of  this  play,  Valdez,  Philip,  and] 
Carlos,  the  two  former  are  very  common  in  tiction,  and  tlie  last  is 
not  natural:  it  is  a  combinalion  of  courage,  choler,  philanthropy^] 
and  mental  inibecility.     Carlos  is  so  good,  that  he  cannot  tolerate | 
the  bigoted  priesthood,  and  so  weak,  that  he  is  just  the  persoi^J 
who  would  naturally  have  been  the  greatest  slave  to  them.     Atxi^ 
jet  into  the  tnuutli  of  this  per^ioii,  in  the  disputation  v\ith  Valdez,, 
are  put  the  arguments  against  persecution,  which  (though  now  tliQJ 
commonest  of  all  coun^lol^place  maxims)  would  in  ihat  age  and] 
country  have  been  the  oft'spring  of  a  bold  intellect;  whilst  the  in-j 
quisitor,  meant  to  be   a  strong-headed  villain,  edges  in  a  miserable 
sentence  occasionally,  ua  if  he  were  setting  up  the  nine-pins  for  tits 
nursling  to  bowl  diem  down.      Whether  Carlos  was  meant  to  bf 
the  weakling  he  generally  appears,  it  is  iiiTpossible  to  say,  because,,| 
as  we  have  seen,  he  is  not  consistently  foolish.    If  this  was  the  designJ 
it  was  n  bad  one,  for  imbecility  never  interests  in  fiction,   wilM 
whatever  virtues  combined.     Philip  parts  altogether  with  the  his 
torical  truth,  as  well  as  the  poetical  esaUalion  of  his  character. 
reality  he  was  a  great  master  of  dissimulation,  relentless,  penetrat-l 
ing,  and  coldly  reserved  even   to  his  favourite  ministers.     In  tbf 
play  we  tind  him  a  most  artless  bungler  in  his  attempts  to  conceal] 
his  feelings,  credulons  to  every  tale,  tlie  dnpe  of  every  imposture, 
pursuing  a  horrible  design  upon  sudden  and  vague  suspicions,  and 
wavering  in  the  pursuit,  not  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  motive,  or 
Uie  resistance  of  nature,  but  on  account  of  certain  hints  incidentally! 
conveyed  to  him  concerning  the  improper  power  assumed  by  thei 
priesthood. 

Character  and  interest, — they  are  scarcely  separable, — are  two  j 
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quiilities,  tlie  want  of  m  hich  is  fatal  to  a  play.  Had  they  not  been 
wanting,  however,  they  wonld  here  have  haH  niucli  to  redeem.  It 
is  not  tjjisy  to  find  any  poetry,  or  even  oratory  of  llie  present  day, 
delivered  willi  such  cold  and  heavy  diction,  such  distorted  tropes, 
and  disjointed  limbs  of  similes  worn  to  the  bone  ages  ago.  The 
author  seems  not  at  all  to  conipreheud  the  difference  between  poeti- 
cal imagery  and  barren  comparison  ;  a  figure  is  obtruncated  iuone 
line,  and  the  mangled  remains  of  a  totally  ditferent  one  trail  after 
it  in  the  next.  What  is  worse,  he  appears  to  think,  too,  that  his 
talent  lies  this  way ;  fur  in  every  scene  we  have  either  metaphors 
elaborated  nt  length,  or  shreds  and  patches  of  various  ones  in  pre- 
posterous combination. 

*  Faldez.  Ever  upon  tiie  watch 
To  mark  the  gestures  of  the  queen,  and  strike 
Into  Don  Philip's  breast  tiie  poisoned  dart 
Of  jealousy,  she  burns  to  do  us  service  ; 
Tis  thus  that  from  the  dross  of  human  nature 
Our  Alchymy  extracts  the  golden  ore, 
And  makes  our  riches  from  vile  dirt. 

Luccru.  'Tis  well 

If  these  your  covered  mines  are  safely  laid  : 
I  fear  some  coiinterplut  may  make  them  burst 
On  our  own  heads;  the  king  is  prudent,  A«oa;i«g', 
And  scarcely  will  be  brought  to  see  the  guilt 
Of  his  own  son  ;  or  if  he  fire  an  instant, 
Returning  tenderness  may  make  their  peace. 
And  leave  us  stranded  on  the  shore.  *^ 

Valdtz.  Fear  not  ; 

The  kinp:  has  got  a  demon  :  'tis  suspicion  ;'  &c. — p.  7. 

"Thus,  after  the  mines  arc  laid,  and  the  guilty  priests  fear  they 
will  burst  over  their  beads,  (not  nnder  their  feet,)  let  us  suppose 
that  llicy  <tre  fired,  and  what  is  llie  consequence  ?  not  that  the  de- 
voted victims  are  blown  up,  or  blown  down,  but  that  they  are  left 
*  stranded  <ni  the  shore'!  The  same  sort  of  taste  has  crowded  every 
page  with  images  and  epithets,  most  of  them  incongruous  with 
themselves  and  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

*  King  and  prince 
Stand  in  such  close  relation,  'twere  not  safe 
To  thrust  a  stranger's  hand  between  the  joints.' — p.  26. 

'  My  present  trouble 
Has  made  a  fracture  in  my  mind  ;  its  thoughts 
Flow  out  unchecked.'— p.  32. 
'  If  these  conditions,  as  you  think,  convey 

Destruction  on  their  wings,  accept  them  not.' — p.  Q9' 
'  for  as  I  rooted  out  the  weeds  of  passion, 
One  still  remained,  and  grew  till  it's  tall  plant 
Struck  rout  in  every yiirc  of  my  heart.' — p.  87- 

c  c  2  Thus 
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*  Thus  have  I  acted  with  a  will  entire. 
And  wreath'd  the  passions  which  distracted  others, 
Into  a  sceptre  for  myself.' — p.  87. 
It  is  needless  to  proceed. 

We  have  already  given  one  or  two  tolerable  passages :  we  sub-! 
join  another,  which  has  the  air  of  poetry.  It  is  pretty,  and  naturally, 
expressed. 

'  But  a  few  moments  more,  and  all  is  over; 

Thanks  be  to  Heaven!  my  life  has  not  been  happy, 

But  short  and  void  of  crime!     Had  I  been  doomed 

To  stay  a  longer  space  upon  the  earth. 

What  strife,  what  struggles  were  prepared  for  me! 

Had  I  been  fortunate,  'twere  scarce  with  innocence ! 

Had  I  been  innocent,  why  then  not  happy ! 

I  was  a  summer  plant,  that  prematurely 

Bloom'd  in  the  early  spring.' — p.  1 17. 
But  we  must  conclude.  In  tragic  poetry,  some  little  may  be 
done  by  intensity  of  feeling  without  power  of  intellect;  but  no« 
thing  by  power  of  intellect  without  intensity  of  feeling.  In  both 
these  qualities  we  consider  this  writer  to  be  mainly  deficient. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  not  his  fair  share  of  under- 
standing, or  that  his  feelings  may  not  be  lively  enough  to  give 
harmony  and  pleasure  to  domestic  intercourse.  Were  the  noble 
Mithor  a  young  man  emerging  into  literary  life,  it  would  be  our 
duf^  to  warn  him  against  engaging  too  seriously  in  a  pursuit  to 
which  his  powers  appear  so  inadequate.  It  is  a  dangerous  and 
ambitious  maxim  of  Machiavel,  that  men  who  wish  to  perforin 
what  appears  impracticable,  should  imitate  skilful  archers,  who  aim 
b^her  when  the  butt  is  remote,  not  that  the  arrow  may  reach  the 
patch  of  their  aim,  but  that  it  may  stretch  to  the  distance  of  their. 
Qbject.  But  neither  Machiavel,  nor  any  person  of  less  sagacity 
and  experience,  would  recommend  a  man  to  point  his  arrow  at  the. 
heavens,  who  had  not  strengtii  enough  to  bend  the  bow. 


Art.  V. — A  Memoir  of  (Central  India,  including  Mnlwa  and 
adjoining  l^rovinces;  with  the  Histon/,  and  copious  Illustra- 
tions, oj  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  that  Country.     By 
Major-General   Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B.  K.L.S.     2  vols. 
8vo.     London.     18*23. 
TT  has  been  remarked  that  the  affairs  of  India,  which  at  one 
-^  time  commanded  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  attention,  are 
now  scarcely  mentioned,  as  if  their  interest  had  altogether  ceased. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  observation,  if  limited  to  those 
parliamentary  discussions  which  once  threw  so  brilliant  a  lustre 
around  the  events  that  occQrred  there.     So  for,  however,  are  we 
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from  considering  the  silence  on  India  affairs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (with  t!>e  exception  of  a  diy  debate  on  llie  periodical  re- 
newal of  the  Company's  charter)  as  any  indication  of  their  de- 
clining interest  or  importance,  that  we  ratlicr  look  upon  it  as  the 
strongest  proof  that  could  be  given  of  their  good  management 
and  growing  prosperity;  for  we  may  be  well  assured  that,  if  the 
smallest  opening  was  aftbrded  for  comphiint  against  the  ruling 
powers  in  this  distant  and  magnificent  appendage  to  the  British 
empire,  it  would  not  long  be  overlooked,  or  suffered  to  remain 
unscrutinized. 

Several  reasons,  however,  might  be  assigned  for  tbis  apparent 
unconcern  with  regard  to  what  is  passing  in  India.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  no  longer  any  European  rival  on  tlic  soil  to  dis- 
pute our  empire — our  recent  conquests,  though  not  less  brilliant 
than  those  of  former  days,  have  been  achieved  with  less  miserj 
and  less  crime — fewer  and  more  moderate  fortunes  have  been 
poured  into  the  united  kingdom  by  individuals  from  the  treasures 
of  eastern  despots  ;  they  are  no  longer  extortions  under  the  name 
of  presents,  but  the  slow  accumulation  of  years,  the  just  reward  of 
long  and  painful  service.  We  may  add  too,  ihut  a  more  correct 
knowledge  at  home  of  the  real  characters  of  those  princes,  over 
whose  fate  a  false  glare  was  frequently  thrown,  forbids  the  sam« 
degree  of  syniipalhy  as  formerly  to  be  excited  in  their  beludf. 

The  calm,  however,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  undoubtedly 
owing,  first,  and  principally,  to  the  absence  of  any  flagrant  abuse  of 
power  to  call  for  the  interference  and  investigation  of  the  British 
parliament ;  and  next,  to  the  increasing  prosperity,  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  every  part  of  India  to  which  the  British  authority 
has  been  extended ;  for  which  we  arc  indebted,  in  a  higli  degree, 
to  the  personal  character  *ii  those  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  whom  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  are  entrusted. 
The  exertions  employed  by  these  gentlemen,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, almost  without  an  exception,  to  ameliorate  the  condition, 
and  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  of  the  nume- 
rous people  committed  to  their  protection,  by  the  only  means 
likely  to  prove  effectual,  are  above  all  praise;  nor  is  the  zeal 
which  they  manifest  in  this  meritorious  service  more  remarkable 
than  the  sound  judgment  which  they  exercise  in  their  proceedings, 
and  the  ability  and  the  diligence  which  they  display  in  making 
themselves  and  their  employers  acquainted  with  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  resident.  Placed  in  arduous  and  responsible  situations, 
at  a  distance  from  all  -advice  and  consultation,  the  servants  of  the 
Company  exemplify,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  «hat  the 
human  miud  is  capable  of  performing  wheu  left  to  depend  solely 
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on  its  own  reaourcea  and  unaBsistcd  energies.  Science,  politic^] 
statistics,  language,  manners,  every  subject,  in  short,  that  can' 
elucidute  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  state  and  cunditioaj 
of  its  inhabitnnts,  enter  into  their  comiiiuniiLiitions  with  their  re 
spective  preiiidencies;  at!  of  which  are  regularly  transmitted  toj 
tlieir  employers,  and  carefully  loilged  in  the  records  of  the  Easlj 
India  House — where  they  are  most  liberally  thrown  open  to  ever 
one  who  may  be  disposed  tu  make  a  proper  use  of  them.*  _ 

We  have  now  before  us  a  work  of  very  considerable  importam 
from  the  pen  of  Mnjor-Gencral  Sir  iolin  Malcolm,  who  is  too  welj 
known  as  a  soldier,  statesman  unci  author,  ti>  require  from  us  anjTJ 
eulogium.     We  shall  only,  in  reference  lu  the  latter  ca|)acily,  ot 
serve,  that   his  '  Memoir  on  Central  India'  is  in  every  respec 
worthy  of  his  former  productions.     It  is  not  liis  style,  which,  how-< 
ever,  is  unaft'ected  and  nervous;  nor  his  arrangement,  which,  per- 1 
haps,  is  capable  of  sinne  little  improvement;  nor  the  clear  and 
copious  manner  in  which  he  has  ekicidateil  his  subject,  iliat  we 
BO  much  admire;  as  the  thorough  knowledge  he  displays  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with — of  their] 
good  and  bad  quaHtics — their  religious  preiudiccs — the  bearing  of] 
their  political  connections,  and  its  iullueuce  on  the  peace  of  India 
— the  coiidilion  of  the  several  classes — :md,  above  all,  the  ability 
and  judgment,  the  patience,  the  good  hmuour,  and  unremitting' 
personal  exertion  displayed  in  turning  that  knowledge  to  the  be- 
nefit and  satisfaction  of  all  the  parlies  concerned ;  in  spite  of  the 
many  serious  obstacles  that  piesenlcd  themselves,  in  the  cou>J 
flicting  interests,  the  jealousies,  the  hatred,  the  odious  vices,  thej 
bigotry  and  superstitions,  of  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people] 
as,  perhaps,  was  never  before  brought  together. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  year  1818,  after  assisting  in  subduing, 
and  then  in  settling  the  claims  of,  the  rebellious  and  turbulent 
chieftains  of  Central   India,  was  appointed  by  the    Marquis  of  J 
Hastings  to  the  military  and  political  command   of  that  district; 
and  the  result  of  the  information  collected  durinj*  the  four  yearff^ 
he  tilled  that  station,  is  contained  in  the  two  volumes,  of  which 
we  propose  to  give  some  account.    The  manner  in  which  he  exe- 
cuted the  important  trust  is  thus  summed  up  in  a  General  Order] 
of  the  Governor-General  in  council. 

*  By  a  happy  combinntioH  of  qualities  which  could  not  fail  to  win 
the  esteem  and  contidejice  both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  all  classes;  by  the  unremitiiiig  personal  exertion 


•  To  this  praifcwoithy  and  jndicioiu  Irbernlily,  we  owe  llie  incstiinnble  coin pitH^ion 
of  Mr.  tiumliioii,  which,  in  two  large  (jiihtIo  volumra,  contains  a  more  full,  (It'tuilcd  and 
faithful  picture  of  tlic  whole  nf  India  tlmn  any  former  work  on  the  sntiject,  and  from 
the  notice  of  wtilcli  tlie  tDBgiutude  of  tbe  subject  alone  km  hilberto  deterred  u*. 
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and  devotion  of  his  time  and  labour  to  tlie  maintenHiice  of  the  interests 
coiificied  to  Ins  charge,  and  by  nn  enviable  talent  for  iiispiiiiro;  all  who 
acted  nndfr  bini  wiili  bis  own  energy  and  zeal,  Sir  John  Malcolm  has 
been  enabled,  in  ttve  buccessfuJ  pert'onnance  of  the  duly  assigned  to 
him  in  MaUva,  to  surmount  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  stump,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  repose  and  prnspenty  in  thai  extensive  province, 
but  recently  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  savage  anarchy,  and  a  prey  to 
every  species  of  rapine  and  devastation.' 

The  first  volume  contains  tlie  liistories  of  the  province  of 
Malvva;  of  the  Mahratta  invasionj  of  the  families  of  the  Puars; 
ofScindea;  of  llolkar,  and  the  remarkable  events  at  his  court; 
of  Ameer  Khan;  of  the  nabobs  of  Bhopul;  of  the  progress  and 
annihilation  of  the  Pindarries;  and  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  and 
chiefs  of  Central  India, — all  of  whom,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
sometliues  Jn  combination,  but  more  frequently  opposed  to  one 
a!no(her,  have  oppressed,  ])ilhiged  and  laid  waste,  this  fine  and 
fertile  province  and  the  adjoining  comitries.  Au  outline  of  this 
ceuti"al  part  of  India  will  not  detain  us  long. 

That  part  of  the  Peninsula  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  compre- 
hends under  the  name  of  '  Central  India/  extends  from  2^°  to 
25°  north  latitude,  and  from  74*^  to  80'^  east  longitude;  but  the 
province  of  Malwa,  lying  between  the  Vindhya  mountains  and 
those  of  Mokundra,  and  between  Bhopul  and  Dohud,  is  little 
more  than  a  square  of  150  KngJish  miles  or  an  area  of  'iQ,500 
miles.  It  is  an  elevated  table-laud,  from  whose  southern  but- 
tress, the  Vindhya  mountains,  seven  or  eight  large  rivers  run 
to  the  northward,  till  they  Join  the  Jumna  or  the  Ganges.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea  may  be 
taken  at  £000  feet,  and  above  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  (which 
skirts  the  southern  base  of  the  Vindhya  chain)  at  1 ,700  feet.  The 
central  latitude  and  longitude  (of  Wehidpoor)  is  about  2Sj°  N. 
and  75  f  E. 

The  surface  of  this  elevated  plain  is  varied  by  small  conical 
hills,  and  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  being  capable  of  irriga- 
tion from  the  numerous  streams  flowing  into  the  larger  rivers;  it 
thas  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  enjoys  a  mild  climate,  alike  con- 
vducive  to  the  health  of  man,  and  the  liberal  supply  of  bis  wants, 
and  even  luxuries.     In  therahiy  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  exceedingly  small, 
seldom  falling  lower  than  7-°  night  and  moniing,  or  rising  higher 
,  than  70°  or  77*^  at  noon.     In  December,  January  and  February, 
-the  weather  is  cold,  and  the  thermometer  has  been  seen  as  low  as 
28^.     The  hot  season  which  succeeds  is  comparatively  mild,  and 
of  short  duration;  the  nights  are  invariably  cool  and  refreshing, 
.though  the  thermometer  by  day  is  sometimes  as  high  as  98°. 
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All  Uie  varieties  of  grain  common  to  India  are  produced  in 
Malwa,  as  are  also  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton  and  indigo; 
but  the  poppy  (for  the  extraction  of  opium)  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  its  principal  vegetable  productions,  not  less  than  350,000 
pounds  of  that  pernicious  drug  being  annually  procured  from  it. 
The  forests  abound  in  fine  timber,  particularly  teak;  and  all  the 
animals,  vi'ild  and  domestic,  that  are  common  to  India,  are  found 
here.  The  breed  of  horses  is  not  much  esteemed,  noi:  is  the  soil 
favourable  for  the  camel. 

Some  of  the  cities  and  tovnis,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty 
principal  ones,  have  been  much  celebrated  in  ancient  and  modem 
history;  *and  many,'  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  'deserve  the  notice 
of  the  antiquary,  from  the  remains  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
inscriptions  to  be  found  amid  their  ruins.'  *  Oojein,'  he  adds, 
*  which  may  still,  from  its  superior  magnitude,  be  deemed  the 
capital  of  this  province,  has,  perhaps,  more  undoubted  claims  to 
remote  antiquity  than  any  inhabited  city  in  India;  it  being  not 
only  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Hindus,  but  in  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  and  by  Ptolemy.'  Sir  John  tells 
us  that  its  name  occurs  in  Hindoo  manuscripts  850  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  and  that  Puar,a  Rajpoot  prince,  (supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Porus  of  Greek  history,)  subsequently  esta- 
blished his  dynasty  here,  which  continued  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years.  About  the  commencement  of  our  era  this  city  was  the  seat 
of  Vicramaditya,  a  prince  whom  all  Hindoo  authorities  agree  in 
describing  as  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  the  arts.  An 
epoch,  common  to  a  great  part  of  India,  called  Vicramajeet,  dates 
from  his  reign,  which  commences  fifty-six  years  before  Christ. 

Undoubted  traces  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Malwa,  under 
the  Hindoo  government,  every  where  appear.  *  The  city  of 
Dhar,'  Sir  John  says,  *  still  presents,  in  the  ruins  with  which  it  is 
surrounded,  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Timur  :  the  materials 
of  its  finest  temples  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  build 
palaces  and  mosques  for  its  new  sovereigns.'  Those  immense 
piles,  the  embellishments  bestowed  on  many  of  the  cities,  the  nu- 
merous armies  kept  in  their  employ,  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
pomp  and  luxury  which  they  displayed,  prove  the  great  resources 
and  wealth  of  the  province.  Our  author  states  that,  according 
to  respectable  testimony,  *  seven  hundred  elephants,  in  velvet 
housings,  walked  at  the  coronation  ceremony  of  a  young  prince, 
through  the  streets  of  Mandoo ;'  a  city,  whose  magnificent  ruins 
may  still  be  traced  over  an  extent  of  ground  thirty-seven  miles 
in  circumference. 

The  Rajpoots  or  native  Hindoo  princes,  who  boast  their  de- 
scent from  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  who  are  flattered  by  their 
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couiitiynieii  with  ihe  extra  epilhcl  of  *  the  sword  of  the  Hindoo 
t'tiilh,'  were  not  easily  subdufd;  broken  sis  ibey  uere  by  their  own 
dissensiuna,  yet  every  iiuhvitliial  was  \i  sohliei,  who  preferred  dcatli 
to  disgrace ;  siiid  thouijii  retidy  to  be  the  servant,  stonied  to  be 
the  slave  of  any  moiisrch  iipoii  earth.  'l"hey  are  told,  hi  their  most 
sacred  works,  that  a  soldier  has  no  superior  duty  to  that  of  tight- 
iug;  llml  he  is  the  favourite  of  God,  and  llial  if  slain  iu  battle  he 
•will  obtain  Heaven;  if  victorious,  he  M'ill  enjoy  a  world.  To 
attempt  a  change  in  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  such  men,  and 
more  particularly  to  iiidme  them  to  abandon  their  ancient  reli- 
gious faith,  was  a  task  which  A uruugzebe  conceived,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  be  should  be  able  to  accomplish;  and  for  M'hieh  he 
had  recourse  to  the  most  unjustifiable  means.  '  Few,'  stays  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  '  yielded  to  his  persuasion  or  threats;  but  the  re- 
mainder were  visited,  as  a  punishment  for  their  obstinacy,  willi 
tlie  extortion  of  heavy  taxes  and  lines.*  Such  conduct  naturally 
kindled  a  feeling  of  indignation  among  the  whale  of  his  Hindoo 
subjects;  and  a  record  has  been  preserved,  in  which  a  bold  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  emperor  by  Jeswunt  Singh,  the  raja  of 
Joudpoor. 

'  After  recalling  to  his  memory  the  opposite  conduct  of  .Ackber,  of 
Jehanf^ire,  and  liis  fatlier  hliah  Jehaji,  ami  reprobating  llie  altemjit  to 
collect  a  revenue  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  or  to  vex  the  <levotee 
and  anchoret  with  a  tax  upon  his  belief,  the  Hindu  prince  observes, 
"  If  your  Mujesly  places  any  faith  in  lliose  books  by  ijisliiiction  called 
tliviiie,  you  will  there  be  instructed  that  God  is  the  God  of  all  man- 
kind, not  of  Mahomedans  alone.  The  Pagan  and  Mussulman  are 
equal  in  bis  presence;  tlistinclion  of  colour  are  of  his  ordination.  It  is 
he  who  f^ives  existence.  Tn  your  temples  it  is  in  his  name  that  die 
voice  calls  to  prayer;  in  the  house  of  imaj'es,  the  bell  is  shuken  : — still 
he  is  the  object  of  our  adoration.  To  vilify,  therefore,  the  religion,  or 
the  customs  of  other  men,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  pleasure  o(  the  Al- 
migbt}'."' — vol.  i.  p.  52. 

This  insane  and  bigoted  conduct  of  Aurungzebe  led  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  Malvva.  The  attempt  made  to  change  their  reli- 
gion; the  oppression  and  injustice  which  overthrew  their  temples 
to  establish  the  edifices  of  another  faith  ;  and  which  raised  a  re- 
venue on  their  belief,  as  insulting  as  it  was  oppressive,  led  them 
to  the  desperate  resource  of  welcoming  freebooters  to  their 
homes,  and  thus  to  become  tlie  authors  of  their  own,  as  well  as 
their  oppressors'  ruin,  which  was  finally  accomplished,  by  the  hi- 
troduction  of  the  Mahrattas,  whose  invasion  they  encouraged  and 
supported.  Of  these  extraordinary  people  and  of  their  great 
leader,  Sevajee,  and  also  of  those  freebooters,  the  Pindarries,  our 
journal  will  be  foimd  to  contain  very  correct  and  ample  iufonna- 
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tion.*  We  shall,  therefore,  only  observe  here,  that  until  the 
year  1817|  when  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  advanced  to  Mahedpoor, 
the  subversion  of  all  authority,  the  confusion,  and  the  excesses 
of  the  troops  of  Scindea,  Holkar,  and  the  inferior  rajas,  had 
reduced  the  whole  province  to  such  a  state  of  misery  and  de- 
solation, that  nothing  but  the  powerful  arm  of  a  British  force, 
and  the  wise  conduct  and  councils  of  those  left  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  the  contending  parties,  could  possibly  have  succeeded 
m  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  rapidly  advancing  it  to  a 
state  of  considerable  prosperity. 

This  happy  change  applies  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the 
dominions  of  Holkar.  For  twenty  years  they  had  afforded  no  regu- 
lar resources,  enjoyed  no  settled  government,  and  the  name  served 
only  as  a  pretext  to  plunderers  for  committing  every  species  of 
excess  and  crime.  As  Sir  John  Malcolm  observes,  every  tie  was 
dissolved  but  that  of  opinion ;  a  respect,  almost  sacred,  for  the 
person  of  their  prince,  was  the  only  sentiment  which,  throughout 
these  scenes  of  confusion  and  violence,  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticipated by  all ;  and  his  name,  though  a  minor,  was  the  only 
rallying  point  left :  it  was  literally  here  that '  the  king's  name  was 
a  tower  of  strength.* 

On  our  author  devolved  the  arduous  and  delicate  task  of  con- 
ciliating the  conflicting  interests  and  reducing  to  a  state  of  order 
the  anarchy  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  fine 
country ;  and,  that  which  was  necessarily  of  all  others  the  most 
difficult,  inspiring  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  British 
government,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  measures  pursued  were  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  free  from  ail  interested  motives.  Sir  John's 
account  of  the  heterogeneous  population  of  this  portion  of  India 
is  extremely  curious ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  his 
labours  to  have  ascertained  not  only  the  numbers,  but  the  resi- 
dence, of  a  great  proportion  of  the  various  plundering  classes, 
who  have  for  many  years  past  devastated  the  country,  and  been 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  prosperity  of  Central  India.  In  the 
dominions  of  Holkar,  Scindea,  and  the  Puars,  these  regular  ma- 
rauders amount  to  about  90,(XX)  souls;  the  Rajpoots,  in  the 
territories  of  Holkar  and  the  Puars,  to  70,00(),  bemg  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  population.  In  Scindea's  dominions  they  are 
calculated  at  one-sixth ;  but  the  jealousy  of  that  prince  raised  ob- 
stacles to  taking  a  census  of  the  population,  which  the  two  former 
readily  allowed.  The  minister  of  Holkar,  indeed,  was  so  forcibly 
struck  with  the  utility  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  that  he 
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observed  to  Sir  John  Nralcolm,  *  you  have  given  roe  a  know- 
ledge which  I  cRti  only  describe  by  saying,  that  I  feel  like  a  raan 
who  has  been  couched  for  a  cataract  in  bis  eye;  it  is  light  after 
darkness.'  From  a  correct  enumeration  of  fourteen  districts  con- 
taining a  fair  proportion  of  thinly  and  well-inhabited  tracts^  the 
number  of  souls  was  about  ninety-eight  to  a  square  mile,  which 
Sir  John  thinks  niuy  safely  be  taken  as  a  scale  for  the  present 
reduced  population  of  Central  India.  Of  the  very  diversitied 
materials  which  compose  this  population,  and  of  their  character 
and  peculiar  hiibits,  we  now  proceed  to  give  souie  account. 

Of  the  Mtthoinediii/s,  who  subdued  Central  India  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  little  need  be  said,  as  the  proportion  of  their  num- 
ber to  that  of  tlie  Hindoos  is  only  as  one  to  twenty-one  and  a 
half;  and  these  are  mostly  the  descendants  of  degraded  Hindoo 
converts,  knowing  little  more  than  the  name  of  their  professed 
faith ;  sehloin  frequenting  any  place  of  worship,  and  more  ob- 
servant of  Hindoo  usages  than  their  own;  the  women  iilmost  inva- 
riably paying  their  devotions  at  some  Hindoo  shrine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Hindoos,  as  in  all  parts  of  India,  are  divided  into  four  great 
castes,  but  are  here  chicAy  distinguished  from  each  other  by  na- 
tions and  classes.  The  Mahrtitia  conquerors  are  divided  into 
Brahmins  and  Sudras;  the  princes  bcusg  of  the  latter  and  inferior 
caste,  while  the  furmer,  from  tlieir  religious  superiority,  may  be 
considered  as  the  efliciont  agents  and  inslnmu-nts  of  government. 
Sir  John  estiuiates  their  numbers  at  H(J<XJ,  of  whom  aiiout  one 
thousand  are  devoted  to  religious  duties,  and  the  remaining  7000 
constitute  that  active  and  abstemious  body  of  men  of  busiuess,  who 
conduct  the  affairs  of  government,  and  are  the  most  ii^dustrious 
and  intelligent,  bolli  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  merchants 
and  clerks.  Exempt  from  cbriety  and  idleness,  though  very 
subtle  and  often  unprincipled,  they  are  almost  all  of  decent  de- 
meanour, industrious  and  perseverhig^  and  thus  they  become  the 
real  masters,  though  the  nominal  servants,  of  the  rulers  by  whom 
they  are  employed. 

The  Mahralta  females,  both  of  the  brahmin  and  sudra  castes^ 
have  great  personal  influence,  even  in  affairs  of  state,  when  mar- 
ried to  princes  or  chiefs;  if  the  wives  of  men  of  rank,  they  have 
usually  a  distinct  provision  and  estate  of  their  own,  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  as  they  can  desire,  seldom  wear  a  veil,  and  give  feasts  ami 
entertainments  to  their  friends  on  births  and  marriages.  Though 
not  beauties,  they  have  generally  soft  features,  and  an  expression 
that  denotes  quickness  and  intelligence.  They  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic ;  and  the  management  of  the 
horse  always  constitutes  a  part  of  their  education.   This  freedom 
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from  restniint  lias  jtroduced,  parti<Milarly  in  tlic  profligate  courts 
of  llolkar  and  Scindea,  examples  of  shameless  licentiousness  in 
some  of  the  Mahralta  princesses;  that  of  Holkar,  howeTer,  can 
boast  of  a  princess  of  talent,  virtue,  and  energy,  which  '  made 
her/  says  Sir  John,  '  a  hlessing  to  the  country  over  which  she 
ruled,  and  has  associated  her  menjory  with  every  plan  of  improve- 
ment and  just  government  in  the  pro\ince  of  Malwa.' 

AHa  Uhye  was  the  mother  of  Mallee  Row  llolkar,  who,  origi- 
nally of  a  weak  aiul  un.>ietl1ed  intellect,  became  at  last  insane,  and 
died  about  nine  mouths  fit'ter  lie  hud  mouuted  the  musnud.  This 
liigh-minded  woman  look  upon  herself  the  reins  of  government, 
which  she  conducted  for  thirty  years  iu  untlisturbed  tranquillity. 
It  was  her  custom  to  sit  every  day  in  open  durbar,  transacting 
business;  she  heard  every  couiplaint  in  person,  and  was  always 
accessible  ;  she  investigated  with  unwearied  diligence  the  most 
insignificant  causes^  when  appeals  were  made  to  her  decisioa. 
She  built  forts,  constructed  roads,  and  tanks,  and  caravanseras 
for  the  benelit  of  travellers.  The  treasures  of  Holkar  which 
came  into  her  possession  were  appropriated  to  tht-  ptiq>oses 
of  charily  and  good  works.  The  hours  gained  from  the  att'aira 
of  state  were  all  given  to  acts  of  devotion  and  charity;  and  a  deep 
sense  of  religion  strengthened  her  mind  in  the  perfoimance  of 
her  worldly  duties.  She  used  to  say,  that  she  *  deemed  her- 
self answerable  to  God  for  every  exercise  of  power.'  There  is 
scarcely  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains to  Ciipe  Ctiniorin,  that  does  not  attest  her  bounties.  She 
daily  fed  the  poor;  and  on  particular  festivals  gave  entertain- 
ments to  lliu  lowest  classes.  l>uring  the  hot  months  of  the  year 
persons  were  stationed  on  llie  roads  to  supjily  travellers  with  water; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  ihe  cotd  season  she  gave  clothes  to 
a  great  number  of  licr  dependants,  and  to  intirm  people.  It  is 
even  said  lliiit  the  beasts  of  the  tield,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
lish  of  the  river  shared  in  her  compassion. 

'  An  event  occurred  iu  the  lalter  years  of  Alk  Bhye,  of  too  interest- 
ing and  afliictlng  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  in  siience.  The  melan- 
chuly  death  of  lier  only  st>h,  Malre  Uuw,  has  been  nuticed.  She  had, 
besides,  one  dauf^iiter,  IMutliia  Bliye,  who  was  married,  and  had  one 
son,  who,  after  reaching,  tnaidmod,  died  at  Mliysir.  Twelve  months 
afteivvards  liis  iMther  ciied,  and  Muchta  lihye  declared  immediately  her 
resolution  to  burn  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband.  No  efforts  (short 
of  coercion)  that  a  mother  and  a  sovereign  could  use,  were  untried  by 
the  vjrlunus  Alia  Bhye,  lo  dissuade  her  dau°hler  frtirn  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion. She  huaibled  herself  to  the  dust  before  her,  inid  entreated  her, 
as  she  revered  her  God,  not  to  leave  her  desuhite  and  alone  upon 
earth.  Muchta  Bye,  although  afleciionatc,  was  calm  and  resolved. — 
"  You  are  old,  mother,  (she  said,)  and  a  few  years  will  vnd  your  pious 
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life.  My  only  child  nnd  tjusbaml  are  gone,  and  when  yoii  follow,  life, 
1  feel,  will  be  insupportable;  but  the  opportunity  of  terminatipg  it 
with  honour  will  then  have  passed."  Alia  Bbye,  when  she  fouiiil  all 
dissuaaion  uiiiivuiUni;,  delern;iin;d  to  ^itnens  the  hust  dreadful  scene. 
She  walked  in  the  processiun,  and  stood  near  the  pile,  where  she  was 
supported  by  two  Brahmitis,  who  held  her  araTs.  Although  obviously 
suffering  great  agony  of  mind,  she  remained  tolerably  firm  (ill  the  first 
blaze  of  the  flame  niitde  her  lose  all  self-commaiid;  and  while  her 
shrieks  increased  the  noise  made  by  the  exulting  s>houts  of  the  immense 
multituHe  that  stood  around,  she  was  seen  lo  gnaw  in  anj,;uish  those 
hands  she  could  not  liberate  from  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  held. 
After  some  convulsive  etlori-s,  she  so  iar  recovered  as  to  join  iu  the 
ceremony  of  bathing  in  the  Nerbudda,  when  the  bodies  were  consumed. 
She  then  retired  to  her  palace,  where  for  three  days,  having  taken 
hardly  any  sustenance,  she  remained  so  absorbed  in  grief  thatshe  never 
uttered  a  word,  When  recovered  from  this  state,  she  seemed  to  find 
consolation  in  building  a  beautiful  tnonument  to  the  memory  of  those 
she  lamented.' — vol.  i.  p.  l^O- 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  find,'  observes  Sir  John  Malco1ii:i,  '  that  her 
devolion,  although  it  forbad  lier  to  infringe  what  usage  had  sanc- 
tioned and  rendered  holy,  had  not  subdued,  iu  tbis  admirable  wo- 
man's mind,  the  iiiatenial  feelings  of  liunianity.'  After  her  hus- 
band's death,  who  was  kilted  befoie  she  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
ahe  always  dressed  in  plain  white  clothes,  according  to  the  vmugti 
of  Hindoo  wiiiows,  and  remaineiil,  amid  every  temptation,  un- 
changed in  her  habits  or  character.  Even  flattery  appears  to 
have  been  lost  upon  Alia  Bhye.  A  brahmin  vviote  a  book  in 
her  praise;  she  heard  it  with  patience,  observed  that  she  was  un- 
deserving the  encomiums  bestowed  on  her,  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Nerbudda,  and  look  no  further  notice  of  the  au- 
thor. Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks,  that  a  female  svithout  vanity, 
and  a  bigot  without  intolerance,  form  an  extraordinary  picture; 
but  the  facts  which  he  has  collected  respecting  this  extraordi- 
nary wotnan,  rest,  he  assures  us,  on  grounds  that  admit  of  no 
scepticism.  'In  the  most  sober  view,' he  says,  'that  can  be 
taken  of  her  character,  she  certainly  appears,  within  her  limited 
sphere,  to  have  been  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exemplary 
rulers  that  ever  existed ;  and  she  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
practical  beiiefit  a  mind  may  receive  from  performing  worldly 
duties  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  its  Creator.* 

Alia  Bhye  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  year  1795,  leaving  no 
heir  to  her  fortune  ami  power;  and  from  her  death  commenced 
the  reign  of  those  destroyers  of  the  house  of  Holkar,  who  ruined 
the  fair  prospects  which  her  wise  and  just  government  had 
opened  to  the  inhabitants  of  her  dominions. 

Ilie  Rttjpovts,  with  their  nunierous  tribes  and  branches,  form 
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a  very  great  proportiun  of  CetUral  India,  of  whtcb,  in  ancient 
times,  they  M'ere  the  invaders  an(t  conquerors.  The  pride  of  rank 
and  taste  is  most  strongly  imprinted  on  this  race.  Tor  instance; 
a  cliicf  of  the  Puar  family  was  restored  to  the  Dhar,  the  seal  of  \\ia 
ancestors ;  but  as  he  returned  in  the  character  of  a  retainer  of  a 
Mahruttu  prince,  aiul  as  liis  family  had,  while  in  the  Dekkan,  eaten 
and  intermarried  with  Mahratta  Sudras,  '  the  consequence  was, 
that  though  the  Pilars  have  been  and  now  are,  high  in  rank  and 
power,  the  poorest  of  the  proud  Rajpoot  chiefs,  whom  they  count 
among  their  dependents,  would  disthiiii  to  eat  with  them,  or  to  give 
them  a  daughter  in  marriage.*  The  Hajjiools  live  mostly  by  the 
sword  or  the  plough  ;  even  the  husbandmen  liave  arms  in  their 
houses,  cheiish  llie  martial  habits  of  their  ancestors,  and  eagerly 
listen  lu  the  IJhats  (or  bards),  who  visit  their  villages,  and  preserve 
their  genealogies.  The  military  classes  are,  in  their  diess,  man- 
ners and  usages,  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants,  and  llieir 
features  and  shape  denote  them  a  superior  race.  Tliey  wear  round 
their  necks  an  embossed  figure  of  a  tiorsc  and  the  sun,  some  of 
gold,  others  of  silver ;  it  is  their  personal  deity,  receives  their  daily 
adoration,  and  is  considered  as  so  indispensalde,  that  the  poorest 
Rajpoot  makes  it  the  first  present  to  his  infant  male  offspring.  The 
female  children  are  frequently  put  to  death  ;  this  horrible  custom, 
however,  appears  to  he  limited  to  a  few  Rajpoot  chiefs  of  high  rank 
and  small  fortunes,  who,  from  despair  of  obtaining  a  smtable  mar- 
riage for  their  daughters,  are  led  by  an  infatuated  pride  to  become 
their  destroyers.  Sir  John  says  this  uiniattiral  practice  is  greatly 
on  the  decline  in  Maiwa:  and  the  abliorrence  which  he  alwavs 
expressetl  at  the  iiihunwm  citstoin,  and  liis  refusal  to  see  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  it,  will  probably  have  the  good  effect  of  even- 
tually putting  an  end  to  it  there  altogether. 

The  female  Rajpoots  arc  strictly  secluded ;  they  are  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit  as  their  husbands;  alway.s  ready  to  brave 
danger,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  support  of  family  pride. 
The  affecting  story  of  Kishen  Kowur,  princess  of  Odeypoor,  who 
was  prevailed  on  to  drink  poison,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  two  e4)ntendiiig  princes,  is  well  calculated  to 
awaken  our  sympathies  and  to  rouse  our  indignation.  The 
heroism  displayed  by  this  unfortunate  princess,  and  by  a  brave 
Rajpoot,  who  resented  her  treatment,  is  equal  to  any  thing  we 
meet  with  in  Roman  liialory. 

Rut  with  all  their  courage,  their  proud  feelings,  and  their  ad- 
herence to  feudal  usages,  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm  informs  us,  '  the 
Rajpoots  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation.'  Most  of  them  appear, 
from  despair,  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  indolence 
and  sensuality;  indulging  in  all  manner  of  vicious  habits,  and  in- 
toxicating 
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toxicatiug  themselves  with  strong  liquors  and  opium,  tlie  latter  of 
wliicli  the^  take  both  in  its  liquid  and  dry  state  to  excess,  in 
which  the  women  join ;  it  is  given  even  to  new-bom  children, 
'  The  heavy  leaden  eye-brows  of  the  men/  says  our  aullior,  '  pro- 
claim an  usage  which,  so  far  from  denying,  they  speak  of  as  con- 
stituting the  chief  pleasure  of  existence.' 

The  Brahmins  have  tittle  iutluence  on  the  Rajpoots;  their 
priests  are  the  Charuns  and  Jihiits.  The  proudest  Rajpoot  looks 
to  these  mysterious  beingu,  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  for  solace  in 
adversity,  and  for  increased  joy  and  exultation  in  prosperity.  By 
keeping  the  registers  of  families,  they  are  the  conservators  of  the 
purity  of  the  different  classes;  they  are  consulted  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  marriages ;  and  they  chant  llie  praises  of  former  he- 
roes, to  gratify  the  pride  and  rouse  the  emulation  of  their  descen- 
dants. The  Charun'.s  chief  power  is  derived  from  an  impression 
that  it  is  certain  destruction  to  shed  his  blood  or  that  of  any  of 
his  family,  or  to  be  tlie  cause  of  its  being  shed.  A  Charuii 
becomes  the  safeguard  of  travellers,  and  the  security  for  mer- 
chants, and  his  bond  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  wealthiest  bankers. 

*  The  Charun,  wlio  accompanies  travellers  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
Rajpoot  robbers,  when  he  sees  the  latter  approach,  warns  them  off"  by 
holding  3  dagger  in  bis  hand,  and  if  Ifiey  do  not  attend  to  him,  he  stabs 
himself  in  a  place  tlmt  is  not  morial,  and  taking  the  blood  from  the 
wound,  throws  it  at  tlie  assailants  with  imprecations  of  future  woe  and 
ruio.  If  this  has  not  the  desired  eil'ect,  the  wounds  are  repealed;  and 
in  extreme  cases  one  of  the  Chnrun's  relations,  comnioiily  a  Jemale 
child,  or  an  old  woniiin,  is  made  a  sacrifice.  The  same  process  is 
adopted  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  debt  tt>  himself,  or  a  claim  for 
which  he  has  become  security.  It  is  not  unusual,  as  the  next  step,  lo 
slay  himself;  and  the  catastrophe  hits  been  known  to  close  in  the 
voluntary  death  of  his  wives  and  children.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  13-i,  135. 

The  Bbals,  as  the  chroniclers  or  bards,  simre  power  and  some- 
times office  with  the  Charuns,  but  seldom  sacrifice  themselves. 
If  any  one  offeuds  a  Bhat,  he  fixes  the  figure  of  the  offender  on  a 
long  pole,  and  appends  to  it  a  slipper,  which,  with  a  song, 
suftjcieiilly  proclaims  the  infamy  of  the  object  of  his  wrath  :  this 
symbol  usually  travels  the  country  till  the  oft'euder  or  liis  friends 

furchasc  the  cessation  of  the  ridicule,  and  the  curses  thus  entailed, 
t  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  prince,  much  less  of  any  other  per- 
son, to  stop  a  Bhat,  or  even  punish  him  for  such  a  proceeding ;  he 
is  everywhere  protected  by  that  superstitious  awe,  which  is  found 
sufficient  in  many  cases  to  coulroul  even  des|)otisin  itself. 

The  classes  who  claim  kindred  to  the  llajpoot  tribes  in  Central 
India  are  very  numerous ;  but  of  these  illegitimate  or  half-castes 
the  Sondies  are  the  principal.    They  are  not  very  rigid  observers 
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of  Hindoo  customs,  except  in  refrainitig  fioni  tlie  flesh  of  biifTa- 
Iocs  and  cows ;  ihey  drink  strong  liquors,  and  use  opium  to  excess. 
Robust  iind  active,  rudt  and  grossly  ignorant,  thev  are  despittcd 
and  dreiidcd  by  the  uttier  itiliabitiints,  v^hu  ccitisider  them  as  out-' 
casta.  The  women,  imitating  tlie  maivni'rs  of  the  men,  are  bold, 
and  addicted  to  every  vice;  many  of  them  are  skilled  in  the 
management  of  the  horse;  and  some  have  acquired  fame  in  the 
defence  uf  tlteir  villages,  or  in  the  fiehl,  by  their  courageous  use: 
of  the  sword  and  spear.  ' 

The   Soucarsy    HAnij/'s  and    Bmtmas, — the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants,— -arc  found  in  all  parts  of  India ;  as  are  also  mendicant' 
priests,  and  the  various  artiticers  and  labourers  of  the  Sudra  caste;; 
all  of  whom,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  follow  the  usages  and 
professions  of  their  fathers.     Every  one,  even  the  village  barber,". I 
the  washerman,  and  the  sweeper,  has  his  Hh;tt  i>r  bard,  who  pre-' I 
serves  his  genealogy,  and  gratifies  his  vanity  with  the  tales  of  his^l 
ancestors.     Quiet  and  industrious  as  they  are  disposed  to  be,  they'f 
had  been  driven  from  necessity,  in  the  general  |)revalence  of  anar-'j 
chy  and  misrule,  to  become  trecbootcrs  and  robbers.     Sir  John' 
Malcolm  .states,  however,  that  im   the  eailit!st  opportunity  they 
returned  cheerfully  to  the  restraints  and  habits  to  «l»ich  they  wereij 
born;  and  resumed  the  peaceful  occupations  which  they  had  been,t 
for  a  time,  compcik-d  to  abandon. 

The  Mcwatlics,  un  ambiguous  race,  half  Mahonicdan  and  hail 
Hindoo,  who  are  not  oidy  robbers  and  assassins,  but  the  most  des-'j 
perate  rogues,  as  Sir  John  calls  them,  in  India;  an4l'the  mercenary' 
Ffitatis  and  .'/itift'!,  Iiired  by  the  chiefs  to  defend  tlicni  against  ihei 
Mahraltas  and   Piudairies,  have  been   completely  expelled  from 
Central  India,  to  the  number  of  GOC)0;  un  ait  which  rendereil  tlie,< 
British  power  extremely  popular  among  the    peui;eable  inhabi- 
tants.     Of  that  extraordinary    tribe  known   uniler   the   name   of' 
PiiidarrieSf  we  have  given  so  detailed  an  account,  on  a  former^ 
occasion,  that   il  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  stale  that  tblsJ 
■worst  part  of  the  late   population  of  Central  India  may,  as  a| 
separate  community,  be  now  considered  extinct.* 

The  Hhcch,  who  inhabit  the  wild  and  mountainous  tracts'J 
vhich  .separate  Malwa  from  Nemaur  and  (inzerat,  arc  said  to  be*l 
a  distinct  race,  insulated  in  tlieir  abodes,  and  separated  by  theirj 
habits,  usages  and  forms  of  worship,  from  all  other  tribes  of  Indtaii 
Jn  a  Sanscrit  vocabuhuy,  at  least  seven  hundred  years  old,  the^ 
term  li/iet'f  denotes  a  particular  race  of  barbarians  living  on  plun- j 
der;  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  tliem  in  the  an-\ 
cient  Hindoo  poem,  the  Midiabharat,,  These  people  were  the.J 
terror  of  Central   India  while   under   the   government   of  NadirJ 
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Sing ;  but  this  chief  being  buuished  for  a  murder,  and  his  son, 
a  fine  youth,  who  for  three  years  had  been  carefully  educated  at 
Sir  John  Malcolm'a  bead  quarters,  succeeding  to  his  authority, 
there  is  now  no  part  of  the  country  where  life  and  property  are 
safer  than  amid  the  late  dreaded  Bheels  of  his  father.  The 
foUowiug  incident,  which  occurred  on  the  trial  of  Nadir  Sing, is 
strongly  characteristic  of  this  race  : 

'  During  the  examination  into  the  guilt  of  Nadir  Singh,  when  taking 
the  evidence  of  some  female  prisoners,  it  appeared  that  the  father  and 
husband  of  one  of  them,  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  liad  been 
instrument*  in  committing  the  murder  of  wlilch  he  was  accused.  She 
was  asked  if  they  put  the  deceased  to  death ;  "  Certainly  they  did," 
was  her  firm  reply;  "  but  they  acted  by  the  Dhunnee's,  or  lord's  or- 
der." "  That  may  be  true,"  it  was  remarked,  "  but  it  does  not  clear 
them ;  for  it  was  not  an  affra}',  it  was  a  deed  perpetrated  iji  cold  blood." 
*'  Still,"  said  the  girl,  "  they  had  the  Dhunnee's  order."  The  person 
conducting  the  examination  shook  his  head,  implying  it  would  not  be 
received  in  justification.  The  child  (for  she  was  hardly  more)  rost 
from  the  ground,  where  she  was  sining,  and,  pointing  to  two  sentries 
who  guardfii  them,  and  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  room,  ex- 
claimed, with  all  the  animation  of  strong  feeling,  "  These  are  your  sol- 
diers ;  you  are  their  Dhunnee  ;  your  words  are  their  laws  ;  if  you  order 
them  this  moment  to  advance  and  put  me,  my  mother,  and  cousin,  who 
are  now  before  you,  to  death,  would  they  hesitate  in  slaying  three 
female  Bheels  ?  If  we  are  innocent,  would  you  be  guilty  of  our  blood, 
or  these  faithful  men?"  After  this  observation,  she  reseated  heraelf, 
saying,  "  Wy  father  and  husband  are  Nadir's  soldiers,"  ' — vol.  t.  pp. 
550,  531. 

The  Bheels  excite  the  horror  of  the  higher  classes  of  Hindoos, 
by  eating  not  only  the  flesh  of  buffaloes,  but  of  cows  ;  an  abomi- 
nation which  places  them  just  above  the  Chumars  or  shoemakers, 
who  feast  on  dead  carcases,  and  are  deemed  so  unclean  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  dwell  within  the  precincts  of  the  village.  The 
wild  Bheels,  who  reside  among  the  hills,  are  a  diminutive  and 
wretched-looking  race,  but  active  and  capable  of  great  fatigue ; 
they  go  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  are  professed  robbers 
and  thieves,  lying  in  wait  for  the  weak  and  unprotected,  while 
they  fly  from  the  strong.  Ignorant  and  superstitious  beyond  all 
other  classes,  the  command  of  their  Tttrwees,  or  chiefs,  is  law ; 
and  to  kill  another,  at  their  desire,  or  to  suffer  death  themselves, 
is  to  them  equally  a  matter  of  indifierence.  Fond  of  liquor  to 
excess,  their  quarrels  generally  begin  and  end  in  drunken  bouts; 
no  feud  can  be  staunched,  no  crime  forgiven,  but  at  a  general 
feast,  which  sometimes  continues  in  drunkenness  and  riot  for 
several  days.  The  Bheel  women  are  said  to  have  great  influence  in 
the  society,  and  to  be  industrious,  orderly  and  humane.     Sir  John 
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says  that,  in  the  recent  reform  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bheeli 
of  Central  India,  the  women  acted  a  very  prominent  part,  and  one 
•worthy  of  the  character  of  their  sex.  The  first  step  which  he  took 
Was  to  raise  a  small  corps  commanded  by  their  own  chiefs ;  and 
*  hefore,'  says  he,  *  they  had  been  in  the  service  one  month,  I 
placed  them  as  a  guard  over  treasure,  which  had  a  surprizing 
effect,  both  in  elevating  them  in  their  own  minds,  and  ni  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  community.'  This  was  judicious ;  but  he  did 
more  than  this — he  took,  as  his  constant  attendants,  some  of  the 
most  desperate  of  the  plondering  chiefs ;  and  the  good  effects  fully 
answered  the  expectations  which  he  had  formed,  by  thus  inspiring 
confidence,  and  exalting  bold  and  courageous  men  iu  their  own 
estimation. 

Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  professed  robbers  and  thieves 
of  Central  India,  the  two  principal  are  the  Baugries  and  Moghies, 
both  Hindoos  of  the  lowest  caste ;  their  redeeming  qualities  are 
bravery,  boldness,  and  expertness;  they  are  *  true  to  their  salt,'  or 
to  those  who  feed  them,  beyond  most  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  so  lite- 
rally do  they  adopt  the  proverb,  that  they  avoid  tasting  salt  from 
the  hands  of  any  but  their  own  brethren,  that  they  may  not  be  fet- 
tered in  their  darling  pursuit  of  plunder.  The  Gwarriuhs  are  a  tribe 
Yfho  support  themselves  chiefly  by  stealing  women  and  children, 
whom  they  sell  as  slaves ;  but  this  abominable  practice  has  nearly 
been  abolished  wherever  the  British  influence  extends.  The 
Tkugs  are  bands  of  mendicants,  chiefly  Brahmins,  pilferers,  rob- 
bers and  murderers ;  composed  of  all  classes,  even  Mahomedains. 
They  assume  various  disguises;  sometimes  seeking  protecticm 
from  travellers ;  at  others,  offering  it ;  in  either  case  the  fate  of 
those  who  trust  them  is  the  same. 

*  The  Thugs  have,  concealed,  a  long  silken  cord  with  a  noose,  vhich 
they  throw  round  the  necks  of  their  heedless  companions,  who  arp 
strangled  and  plundered.  Their  victims,  who  are  always  selected  for 
having  property,  are,  when  numerous  or  at  all  on  their  guard,  lulled 
by  every  art  into  confidence.  They  are  invited  to  feasts,  where  their 
victuals  and  drink  are  mixed  with  soporific  or  poisonous  drugs,  through 
the  eflFects  of  which  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  these  murderers  and  rob- 
bers, the  extraordinary  success  of  whose  atrocities  can  only  be  aC' 
counted  for  by  the  condition  of  the  countries  in  which  they  take  place.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

The  desolation  which  ensued,  from  letting  loose  a  population 
composed  of  such  materials  as  we  have  been  describing,  will 
readily  be  conceived.  Those  only  who  resided  in  walled  cities 
were  safe  from  the  ravages  and  massacres  of  these  lawless  baii- 
ditti.  The  state  of  the  unprotected  parts  of  the  country  near 
the  Vindhya  range  and  the  Nerbudda,  where  hundreds  of  villages 
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were  to  be  seen  deserted  and  rooQess,  in  described  by  Caf>taui 
Ambrose,  who  had  been  detached  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  for  then- 
protection  :  he  observes  that,  in  llie  year  IB  18,  he  had  ascertained 
the  names  of  eighty-four  individuals  and  of  the  village  they  be- 
longed to,  who  had  been  kilted  by  tigers;  these  ferocious  animals 
having  literally  usurped  the  country,  and  fought  with  the  relum- 
ing inhabitants  for  their  tielda.  In  iai9  several  of  tlie  villagers 
werckilletl;  but  in  IS20  scarcely  one.  It  appears  from  authentic 
documents  procured  by  our  author,  that  in  the  slate  of  Holkar 
alone,  ill  the  year  IB  17,  of  3,701  villages,  only  2,038  w*ere  inha- 
bited; 1,663  were  deserted,  or,  as  the  natives  empbatically  term 
it,  '  without  lamp,'  a  phrase  that  denotes  the  extreme  of  de- 
solation. In  1 8 IB  the  ntimher  of  villages  restored  was  2()9;  in 
1819 — S43;  and  in  18-20—508,  leaving  only  543  deserted,  the 
whole  of  which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  re- 
peopled  within  three  years. 

In  the  year  181?  the  revenues  of  Holkar  were  from  four  to  five 
lacs  of  rupees  ;  in  1820  they  were  close  upon  seventeen  lacs  ;  and 
the  expense  of  collection  was  reduced  from  forty  to  fifteen  per 
cent.  His  useless  and  devouring  array,  of  15,(XXJ  horse  and 
10,000  infantry  in  the  year  1817,  has  been  reduced  to  3,000  horse 
and  200  infantry  as  a  guard  to  his  palace.  The  revenues  of  Scindea 
have  increased  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  expense  of  col- 
lection has  been  reduced  fifteen  per  cent.  His  army  in  1817 
consisted  of  13,000  cavalry,  2fi,000  infantry,  and  396  pieces  of 
cannon,  besides  Pindarries  and  local  corps ;  he  has  now  9»000 
cavalry  and  13,000  infantry:  similar  reductions  have  taken  place 
in  all  the  minor  stales  of  Central  India.  Sir  John  Malcolm  says, 
that  since  Holkar  became  one  of  our  dependent  allies,  his  court, 
by  the  able  co-operation  of  his  minister,  Tantia  Jogh,  has  been 
raised  from  a  condition  of  penury  and  distress,  to  one  of  comfort 
and  respectability ;  while  Scindea,  who  had  cherished  the  vain 
hope  of  extinguishing  the  British  power  in  India,  but  who  be- 
came the  marked  deserter  of  M'hat  he  had  deemed  his  nation's 
cause, — 'has,  in  fact,  without  any  formal  obligations,  subsided 
into  a  conilition  which  places  him  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
the  British  nation;  and  appears  at  present  to  look  to  it  alone  for 
relief  from  his  embarrassments,  and  for  that  tranquillity  which 
seems  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his  ambition.'  In  short,  all  the 
tribes  of  Central  India  have  expressed  sentiments  of  gratitude  for 
our  interference,  and  regard  us  as  the  restorers  of  their  quiet  and 
prosperity.  Even  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  part  of  the  com- 
munity have  become  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  a  better  course 
of  life.  '  These,'  says  our  author,  '  noted  as  the  chiefs  of  plun- 
derers^ are  now  contending  for  rights  belonging  to  their  ancestors, 
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as  hereditary  cultivators  ;  new  villages  are  rising  every  where,  and  I 
forests  which,  for  many  years,  have  been  deemed  inaccessible,  are  j 
fast  clearing  on  account  of  the  profit  derived  from  the  timber  te^i 
quired  to  build  towns  and  cities.'  Such  have  been  the  benefits 
bestowed  on  all  classes  in  Cenlrul  Indiu,  in  consequence  of  th«j 
interference  we  were  imperalively  called  upon  to  use  in  the  yearl 
1817>  The  rapid  progress  of  tlie  change,  and  the  causes  by 
which  it  has  been  produced,  are  thus  explained. 

'  The  campRign  which  had  just  tenninaU'<l,  was  not  an  attack  upon  | 
a  slate,  or  on  a  body  of  men,  but  u|Km  a  system,  it  was  order  conr  i 
tending  against  annrchy ;  ami  tlic  tir>.t  triumph  wiis  so  complete,  thai 
there  ceased,  almost  tVoin  the  moinciit,  to  lie  any  who  cherished  hopea 
<ti  the  contest  being  either  prolonged  or  revived  :  the  victory  gained  was 
ilight,  compariitivcly  speaking,  over  armies,  to  what  it  was  over  mind^ 
The  universal  distress,  which  a  series  of  revolutions  must  ever  generate, 
had  gone  its  circle,  and  renched  all  ranks  and  classes.  The  most  bar* 
barous  of  those  who  subi^i.sted  on  pUmcIer  hod  found  that  a  condition  of 
continued  uncertainty  and  alarm  could  not  be  one  of  enjoyment.  The 
princes,  chiefs,  and  inhabitants  of  this  country,  had  neither  national 
feelings,  confidence  in  each  other,  nor  any  one  principle  of  union. 
When  ihereftire  a  government  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  proclaimed 
every  district  to  be  the  right  of  its  proprietor,  on  condition  of  his  proving 
hiraself  the  friend  of  peace  and  good  otder;  and  when  men  found  that 
the  choice  between  such  a  course,  and  that  of  continuing  the  promoters 
of  anarchy,  was  an  option  between  its  friendship  or  hostility,  all  con* 
curred  in  submission." — vol.  ii,  pp.  233,  234, 

And  in  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  this  happy  change,  our 
author  adds, 

'  It  may  be  asserted  that  history  affords  few  examples  where  a  change 
in  the  political  condition  of  a  country  has  been  attended  with  such  an 
aggregate  of  incrtKsed  happiness  to  its  inhabitants,  as  that  which  was 
effected  within  four  years  in  Central  India;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think, 
that  with  the  exception  of  suppressing  u  few  Bbeel  robbers,  peace  was 
restored,  and  ha!>  hitherto  been  maintained,  without  one  musquel  being 
fired.  It  was  viewed,  from  the  first,  as  a  work  which  force  could  nevec 
accomplish;  and  if  there  is  one  ground  beyond  all  others  on  which  hopes 
of  continued  tranquillity  can  rest,  it  is  that  of  its  having  been  established 
in  the  manner  described.' — vol,  ii.  p.  263, 

Infinitely  varied  aa  are  the  manners,  habits,  usages,  and  super- 
stitious  beliefs,,  a tnong  that  immense  population  which  is  spread 
over  the  peninsula,  as  it  is  usually  but  improperly  called,  of  India, 
if  we  examine  them  miniitelv  they  will  all  be  found  as  so  many 
ramifications  from  the  same  original  stock,  which  have  taken  only 
some  shades  of  dirterence  in  passing  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages.  Of  their  vast  antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  alt  the 
great  Jeading  features  of  the  four  castes  are  noticed  by  the  histo- 
rians 
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rians  of  Alexander'a  expedition.  The  Maliomedan  dyiiastiea, 
during  a  continuance  of  eight  hundred  years,  have  effected  but 
little  change  in  the  religious  sentinients  and  superslitiouM  obser- 
vances of  the  Hindoo  natives,  though  they  produced  a  change  in 
some  respects  among  the  inliabitants  of  the  court  or  of  large  cities. 
In  Central  India,  however,  it  appears  that  lUe  few  Mahomedans 
and  hatf-breeds  of  lliat  race  have  rather  inclined  to  the  faitli  and 
usages  of  the  Huidooa  generally,  than  the  latter  to  theirs.  It  may 
not  therefore  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  glance  at  the  component 
parts  which  fojm  the  society  of  Central  India,  and  of  tlie  state  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

It  apiiears  from  all  the  sacred  Hindoo  writers,'  that  the  soil  be- 
longs to  him  by  whom  it  is  occupied  and  tilled,'*  the  monarch  being 
entitled  to  a  tax  often  percent,  for  his  support,  and  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  cultivator;  and  this  arrangenisut 
was  not  disturbed  either  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Mahomedans  or 
the  rapacity  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  understood  and  set  a  proper 
value  on  those  ancient  institutions,  which  secured  the  rights  of 
the  native  population,  and  left  to  every  village  its  own  independent 
and  distinct  community,  ruled  by  its  own  officers  within  its  own 
limits. 

Ever}' state  is  divided  into  districts,  each  containing  about  thirty 
villages,  over  which  is  a  Ztmiudur  or  Mui/dlooej  whose  duties  are, 
to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  the  cultivators,  collect  the  revenues. 
Sec.  for  which  he  has  a  grant  of  land  from  the  government,  a  per 
centage  on  the  collections,  a  small  due  from  each  village,  and  also 
from  each  caste  and  trade,  as,  a  blanket  from  weavers,  oil  from  oil- 
men, a  pair  of  shoes  from  shoemakers,  and  so  forth.  His  Re- 
gister, who  keeps  an  account  of  the  revenue,  the  measurement 
and  allotment  of  land,  has  also  his  per  centage  and  dues.  The 
Laud-meastirerhas  a  rupee  from  each  village,  and  some  small  fee*. 
These  are  the  dislrici  officers. 

As  the  head  of  each  village  Is  the  Potaii,  who  is  generally 
hereditary.  He  also  has  a  grant  of  land,  and  certain  dues  or  fees 
from  every  article  of  produce  and  manufacture.  Through  him  the 
rent  and  dues  of  the  government  are  collected,  and  he  is  the  me- 
dium of  communication  on  all  matters  between  the  offi^cers  of 
the  government  and  the  villagers.     Next  to  him  is  the  Futwanyf 

•  II  itthe  same  in  China,  wbere  the  occupier  and  cullivHlor  of  n  waste  piece  of  land 
is  considtTPd  as  the  proprietoT.  '  Tlic  rigtit  of  tho  cuJtlvator,'  gays  Sir  John  Alal- 
colmi  •  to  tl>e  properly  of  the  soil  waa  never  ditpiilcd,  aitd  where  the  cjttrvme  of 
violence,  or  a  series  of  revolutions,  either  exlirpoted  or  expelled  the  original  iiibabitnntt 
from  district*  or  provinces,  ihe  mere  fnct  of  occupation  for  Hvo  or  three  generation*  re- 
generated, to  a  certain  extent,  the  rights  of  the  cultivator,  wiio  clsimcd,  as  long  as  he 
ronld  pay  the  gavernnient  share,  the  Held  that  his  father  had  tilled  ei  bis  own  and  «t 
tbe  inheritance  of  his  children.' 
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or  register  of  the  village,  who  is  also  entitled  to  land  and  certain 
dues  under  the  Potail.  Every  house,  tank,  tree,  field,  land-mark, 
ia  expected  to  be  known  by  him,  and  his  evidence  is  most  essen- 
tial in  all  disputes  about  land.  The  Pursaee,  or  priest,  officiates 
at  births,  funerals,  marriages,  and  receives  certam  fees.  H^ 
foretels  good  and  bad  seasons,  and  fixes  the  lime  for  sowing, 
and  unriertuking  all  matters  of  importance;  he  is,  however,  but 
little  respected,  and  is  usiialljf  very  poor.  The  Cfiou-keedar  is 
the  village  watchman,  who  receives  a  trifling  fee  from  travellers. 
The  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  barber,  und  the  washerman  of  i 
tlie  village,  have  each  their  duties  and  privileges.  All  these  offi-i 
cers  and  haiidicruftmen  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  caltiva- 
tor  of  the  soil;  after  the  distribution  of  which,  and  the  government 
share,  the  Kyot  has  still  an  ample  More  left  for  hinisolf,  as  he  has 
no  other  rent  or  tax  to  pay,  and  receives  the  gratuitous  assistance 
of  the  other  members  of  the  community. 

By  a  sacred  regard  to  such  institutions  as  these  only  could  the 
desolate  tracts  in  Central  India,  which  had  lain  waste  for  so  many 
years,  have  been  repossessed  by  the  descendants  of  their  former 
occupants  (with  rare  cases  of  dispute  or  ditFerence)  as  if  they  had 
only  been  abandoned  for  as  many  days. 

'  The  rights  of  the  native  hereJitary  oflTrcers  of  a  village  are  much 
respected  in  Central  India;  and  never  did  a  country  afibrd  such  proofs 
of  the  imperislinble  nature  of  this  admimhle  institution.    After  the  Pin- 
darry  war,  every  encouragement  was  held  out  for  the  inhabitants  to 
return  to  their  desolate  homes.     In  several  districts,  particularly  those 
near  the  Nerbudda,  many  cif  the  villages  bad  been  wabte  ftir  more  Lhao 
thirty  years-     The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  scattered,  followed  ali'| 
occupatinns :  many  Potails,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  lands, 
had  become  plunderers,  and  remutiied  at  or  near  their  ruined  villages; 
some  of  their  relations  and  friends  followed  their  example;  others  cul- 
tivated grounds  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  their  homes; 
while  a  great  majority  went  to  the  large  towns,  where  they  found  a  j 
temporary  asylum,  and  obtained  subsistence  by  labouring  in  gardens  orl 
fields.     But  there  is  no  people  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of  the  spoti 
where  they  were  bora  seems  more  deeply  implanted  than  the  Hindus; 
and  those  of  Central  India,  under  all  ttieir  miseries  and  dispersion,  ap>j 
pear  never  for  a.  moment  to  have  given  up  the  hope  of  being  restored  toi 
their  homes.    The  families  of  each  village,  though  remote  from  each' 
other,  maintained   a   constant   communication, — intermarriages  were] 
made,  and  the  links  that  bound  them  together  were  only  strengthened  ' 
by  adversity.     When  convinced  that  tranquillity  was  established,  theyj 
Bncked  to  their  roofless  houses.     Infant  Potails  (the  second  and   thirdj 
in  descent  from  the  emigrator)  were  in  many  cases  carried  at  the  head] 
of  these  parties.     When  tliey  reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  itj 
house,  every  field   was  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cidtivutor» 
without  dispute  or  litigation  amongst  themselves  or  with  government; 
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and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  progress,  as  if  it  hud  never  been 
disturbed.  There  was  seldom  any  difficully  fmni  the  claims  of  other 
occwpants;  for  locnl  auihoiilits,  which  appeared  to  hesitate  at  nn  means 
that  promised  profit,  rejecled  the  mn^t  advantngewus  nllei-s  frmn  new 
settlers,  while  a  hope  remaiiied  thiit  nn  hereditary  ofticer  or  cultivator 
who  had  claims  to  the  manai»cment  or  cultivation  of  ils  lands,  was  likely 
to  return.  The  worst  "f  these  rulers  are  not  iiisensihle  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  from  injury  this  admirable  and  well-coiistruclcd  founda- 
tion of  iheir  civil  government  and  revenue  system,' — vol.  ii,  p,  20 — 23. 

No  public  inslitutions  for  the  instructioti  of  youth  exist,  but  pri- 
vate schools  are  found  in  every  village  of  a  hundred  houses,  in 
which  it  dialect  of  Hindoo,  and  accounts  are  taught.  The  Sanscrit 
is  taught  at  Oojeeu  to  a  few  Brahmin  pupils,  who  also  leani 
enough  of  astrononiy  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  tricks  of  judi- 
cial astrology,  and  the  routine  of  mjlhological  rites  and  usages  of 
their  sect.  For  females  there  are  no  schools,  such  institutions 
being  incompatible  with  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  the  na- 
tives. The  dancing  girls,  however,  are  often  well  instructed,  and 
almost  all  the  principal  Rajpoot  ladies  have  sufficient  learning  to 
carry  on  their  own  correspondence.  The  great  Hindoo  festivals 
of  India  are  observed  with  the  same  ceremonies  here  as  else- 
where. That  of  Hoolj/  is  the  joyous  period  in  which  every  sect 
(even  the  Mahomedan  cultivators)  joins;  it  is  the  popular  festival 
of  the  lower  classes. 

'  During  this  carnival,  which  lasts  four  weeks,  men  forget  both  their 
restraints  and  distinctions;  the  poorest  may  cast  the  red  powder  upon 
his  lord,  the  wife  is  free<i  from  her  habitual  respect  to  her  husband,  and 
nottiing  but  the  song  ami  the  dance  is  heard.  The  festival  extemls  to 
ihe  towest  inhabitants,  equal,  if  not  greater  enjoyments  than  to  the 
liigher;  and  for  the  last  eight  days  the  labourer  ceases  from  his  toil,  and 
the  cultivator  quits  his  (ield,  deeming  it  impious  to  attend  to  any  thing 
but  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness.' — vol.  ii.  p.  1^5. 

The  peasantry  of  Central  India  possess  a  pleasing  simplicity  of 
manners,  expressing  to  their  superiors  what  they  may  have  to  state 
with  an  openness  and  boldness  surprising  to  those,  who  have  wit- 
nessed only  that  distance  belv\'een  superior  and  inferior  which  a 
proud  despotic  race  of  Mahomedan  lords  have  established  in 
Hindostan. 

'  The  peasants  of  Central  India,  both  male  and  female,  appear  a  re- 
markably cheerful  race.  They  are  particularly  fund  <if  singmg:  the 
men,  after  the  labour  of  die  day  is  over,  will  ill  for  hours  in  circles 
singing  in  chorus,  or  listening  to  some  story,  the  subject  of  which  i* 
generally  religious,  and  mi.\ed  wiih  tales  of  their  former  princes,  and 
the  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  The  women  all  sing;  and  il  is  usual  to 
see  them  returning  in  groups  from  a  well  or  river  with  water  for  the  use 
of  their  families,  chanting  in  chorus  some  favourite  songs.     At  the  vil- 
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Juge  marriages  (lie  women  join  in  dancer,  and  in  every  other  scene  of 
innocent  merriment,  witli  n  liljerty  that  is  not  exceeded  by  the  usagetl 
of  the  same  class  in  any  part  of  the  world.* — vol.  ii.  p.  I98. 

Femnle  slaves  are  most  abundant  in  Central  India,  ttome  beiD|f] 
sold  by  ttieir  parents,  others   ytuleu  and  imported,  and   othercj 
bom  of  women  in  a  state  of  bondage.     The  dancing-girls  arei 
ull  purchased  when  young.     '^Tliey  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  toill 
and  vice  for  the  profit  of  others.     The  Rajpoot  chiefs  and  Zemin- 
dars  have  from  50  to  200  female  slaves,  who  are  allowed  to  form , 
such  connections  as  they  please,  and  take  to  themselves  a  larget-1 
share  of  the  profits  of  their  promiscuous  intercourse.    Men  slaves 
are  rare,  and  are  generally  treated  more  like  adopted  children  than 
menials. 

The  practice  of  Sutlie,  or  self-immolation  of  widows  and  others^ 
prevailed  extensively  during  the  power  and  iiifiuence  of  the  Kaj- 
poots.  The  Maliomedans  used  every  eflbrt,  even  that  of  force, 
to  prevent  it;  but  the  Mahratlas,  by  a  wise  neglect  and  indif- 
ference,  which  neither  encouraged  by  approval,  nor  provoked  by 
prohibition,  rendered  this  practice  so  rare,  that  in  the  whole  of 
Central  India  there  have  not  been  above  three  or  four  Sutties 
annually  for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  still  more  horrible  prac- 
tice, which  prevails  iu  the  states  of  two  or  three  petty  Rajahs,  of 
forcibly  throwing  numbers  of  unwilling  females  on  the  funeral 
pile,  is  altogether  unknown  in  this  part  of  India  ; — here  indeed  it 
appears,  that  no  SuUie  has  taken  place  fur  many  years,  in  which  the 
parties  were  not  voluntary  victims,  and  acting  against  the  advica 
and  remonstrance  of  their  friends. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  mentions  two  cases  of  self-inhumation ;  one 
of  a  man  who  said  he  was  tired  of  existence ;  the  other  of  one  who 
had  an  incurable  malady.  A  hole  was  made  sufficiently  deep  to 
allow  the  head  to  be  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  when  the 
victim  stood  upright ;  the  earth  was  thrown  in  gradually  by 
the  relations  and  neighbours  lilt  it  reached  the  chin,  when,  at  a 
signal  given  by  the  victim,  the  cavity  was  i-apidly  filled  up.  Self- 
destructiou  among  men  had  sometimes  been  practised  by  casting' 
themselves,  during  public  festivals,  from  a  rock  at  Onkar  Mun- 
dattah,  in  tlie  belief  that  they  would  be  re-bom  Rajahs  in  their 
next  state  of  transmigration.  Tiiese  victims  were  either  insane 
from  religious  feeling  too  strongly  e.xciled,  or  men  brought  up  to 
the  continual  contemplation  of  the  sacrifice  which  they  made. 

'  The  latter  are  generally  the  first-born  sons  of  women  who  have  been 
long  barren,  and  who,  to  remove  what  they  deem  a  curse,  have  vowed 
that  their  child  (if  one  is  given  them)  shall  be  devoted  to  Onkar  Mun- 
dattah.  The  first  knowledge  imparted  to  the  infant  is  this  vow  ;  and 
the  imprcBsion  is  so  implanted  in  bis  mind  as  an  inevitable  fate,  that  he 
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often  appears,  for  years  before  he  comes  to  the  rocky  precipice  wfaLcli 
overhangs  the  NcrbuddH,  like  .i  man  haunted  by  his  destiny.  There  i» 
a  trartitmn,  supported  by  popular  belief,  that  it  is  incumbeHt  to  make  a 
person  whose  life  is  saved  after  the  tremendous,  fall  over  the  rock,  (which 
is  more  than  one  hundred  an(i  twenty  feet,)  Raja  of  the  place ;  and  it  is 
farther  staled,  that  this  petty  principality  was  thus  obtained  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  To  prevent,  however,  the  possibility  of 
tbc  recurrence  of  such  a  succession,  poison  is  mixed  with  the  last  vic- 
tuals given  to  the  devoted  roan,  and  its  action  is  usually  increased  by 
stimulants  before  the  dreadful  leap  is  taken.  There  however,  as  at  the 
pile  of  the  buttie,  retreat  is  not  permitted,  aii<i  armed  men  are  ready 
to  compel  the  completion  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  to  finish  any  remains 
of  life  that  may  appear  after  the  fall.  Women  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
sacrifice  themselves  in  this  manner/ — vol.  ii.  p.  21 1. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft,  common  throunhout  India,  prevails  ia 
aiJ  e.straordinary  degree  in  Central  India^  from  the  Brahmin  ta 
the  lowest  Bheel,  and  is  generally  fatal  to  those  who  are  ita 
objects  and  victims.  Tbe  D/iakeetis,  or  witches,  are  generally 
wrinkled  old  women,  who,  by  the  aid  of  tlieir  Bkeer,  or  familiar, 
and  by  certain  incantations,  are  empowered  to  inflict  pains,  dis- 
eases, and  death,  upon  such  as  may  have  incurred  their  resent- 
ment. Their  power  exists  only  on  certain  days  and  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  :  on  the  nights  of  these  days,  they  are  to  be 
seen  with  their  eyes  glaring  red,  their  hair  dishevelled  and 
bristled,  their  heads  rolling  about,  riding  upon  tigers  and  other 
wild  beasts.  It  is  enough  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
witch,  if  a  woman  be  old  and  haggard,  or  bad  tempered;  and 
if  sickness  attacks  a  family,  or  the  cattle  be  stolen  or  die,  such 
a  one  is  almost  sure  to  be  seized,  and  to  have  red  pepper  slulfed 
into  her  eyes : — if  this  docs  not  produce  tears,  the  unfortunate 
creature  is  condemned  to  die.  Sometimes  the  witch  is  lied  in 
a  bag  and  thrown  into  a  pool,  where,  as  not  long  ago  witli  us, 
sinking  is  the  only  proof  of  her  innocence.  If  by  her  struggles 
she  keeps  afloat,  she  is  condemned  to  drink  the  water  used  by 
the  leather-dressers,  which  is  a  degradation  from  caste,  or  to  have 
her  nose  cut  off,  or  to  be  put  to  death-  Sir  John  Malcolm  says 
thatj  within  the  last  thirty  years,  above  a  thousand  women  have 
been  put  to  death  as  w'itches  in  Central  India,  and  chieHy  by  the 
ruling  powers,  all  of  whom  are  childishly  superstitious  on  this 
point.  He  entertains  sanguine  hopes,  however,  of  eventually 
crushing  this  iulmmau  practice.  Mr.  Wellestey,  the  resident  at 
Indore,  insisted  on  the  accusers  undergoing  the  same  ordeal  as 
the  accused,  which  so  amused  and  instructed  the  Dewan  of 
Holkar  that,  though  strongly  imbued  with  this  superstition,  he 
determined  to  follow  the  same  plan  on  all  occasions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  upon  the 
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inhabitants  by  persons  desirous  of  working  upon  their  passions 
and  prejudices.  Sir  John  relates  the  following  anecdote. 

*  The  war  with  the  Pindarries  was  then  (1818)  over,  and  the  counlry 
was  in  a  state  of  tolerable  tranquillity,  when  a  sudden  agitation  was 

E reduced  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  by  a  number  of  cocoa-nots 
eing  passed  from  village  to  village  with  a  mysterious  direction  to  speed 
them  to  specific  destinations  (usually  to  the  chief  local  authority.) 
From  beyond  Jeypoor  North  to  the  Deckan  South,  and  from  the  fron- 
tier of  Guserat  to  the  territories  of  Bhopal,  this  signal  fiew  with  un- 
heard-of celerity.  The  Potail  of  every  village  where  these  cocoa-nuts 
came,  carried  it  himself  with  breathless  haste  to  another,  to  avert  a 
curse  which  was  denounced  on  ull  who  impeded  or  stopped  them  even 
for  a  moment.  No  event  followed  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary occurrence.  £very  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  persons  were 
sent  who  traced  the  route  of  the  signal  for  several  hundred  miles ;  but 
no  information  was  obtained  ;  and  a  circumstance  which  produced,  for 
upwards  of  a  month,  a  very  serious  sensation  over  all  Central  India,  re- 
mains to  this  moment  a  complete  mystery.' — vol.  ii.  p.  217 — 219- 

Having  taken  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  component  parts  and 
habits  of  the  population  of  Central  India,  we  proceed  to  the  last 
and  most  important  chapter  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  work,  on  the 
'  CoiKiition  and  Administration  of  the  British  Power,'  which  is  ap- 
plicable more  or  less  to  our  possessions  and  influence  in  every  part 
of  India,  on  the  general  tranquillity  of  which  our  dommioa  most 
rest,  as  its  only  secure  basis.     He  commences  by  observing 

*  Our  present  condition  is  one  of  apparent  repose,  but  full  of  danger. 
With  the  means  we  had  at  our  command,  the  work  of  force  was  com- 
paiatively  easy  :  the  liberality  of  our  government  gave  grace  to  con- 
quest, and  m«'n  were  for  the  moment  satisfied  to  be  at  tbe  fi^t  of  ge- 
nefotts  and  humane  conquerors.  Wearied  with  a  state  of  cootinoed 
w&ie  and  anarchy,  the  loss  even  of  power  was  hardly  icgietted ;  hal- 

3?i>n  days  were  anticipnted,  and  men  prostrated  the«wlves  in  bofws  ot 
cv«tioo.  All  these  impressioos,  made  by  the  coMbioed  edeclsof 
power,  humanity,  and  turtuoe,  were  improved  to  the  ntmoBt  by  tbe 
character  of  our  fir^  men&ureSk  The  agents  of  govenimeac  were  ge«e- 
rally  iodividuab  who  had  acquired  a  Duoe  in  the  sceite  ia  wkkh  tkcj 
were  employed:  they  were  uoiettered  by  rules,  and  their  acts  were 
adapted  to  soothe  the  patssioos.  and  accord  with  the  haJbits  aaa  pr^»- 
idhcvss  of  th<«e  wIkmb  tlMrr  huni  to  ccoctliate  or  to  retiacc  to  c{:«dEencr. 

*  Bat  there  are  many  cwttsrs  whtrik  operate  to  make  a  pericii  fike  tks 
wae  oiT  sAmrt  dumtioBt;  ami  tbtt  c^aa^  to  a  colder  $ys«en  cf  pcficy, 
«mj  the  mttv^htctia*  ofowr  laws  aaii  regiobciofB  iaco  rovBCrres  innar- 
Jmcely  Atp^mfcat  itptfai  ik>  aanuaLIy  cxci^t  a^txiioa  ana  xkrar.  It 
B  che'huMtr  tik  which  m«*  awskr  srooa  a  dxeaaL  D&^iii^  zoa  oiscom- 
teat  jiacc^eJ  6»  serwr  ami  mtmiiaakMt:  ami  dtc  pcuBoow  diac  dtaa&.  aad 
alt  w&v)>  b^ai  <njuy««i  nutk  <?<r  iociciKflcv,  see  iBochta^  »QiC  i  ^^fieot  tioum^ 
u)^  c&em  »^  usHMftt&abr  tfeciuae  xmi  ttldatbLX  uaiaaudt.a.' — «qL,  iL 
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This  view  of  the  subject  he  considers  as  applicable  only  to  the 
Funtries  under  our  immediate  away.  That  system  of  influence 
and  controul,  which  our  condition  compels  us  to  exercise  over 
many  of  our  allies  and  dependents,  presents  far  more  serious  dif- 
ficulties. So  long  as  we  goveni  tli  rough  the  agency  of  native 
princes  and  chiefs,  he  considers  it  the  best  policy  to  employ  all 
our  moral  influence  and  jjliysical  power  to  strengthen,  instead  of 
weakening,  these  royal  instruments  of  government;  and  if  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  depart  from  tliis  course,  he  deems  it 
obviously  more  prudent  to  assume  at  once  and  exercise  the  im- 
mediate sovereignty  of  the  country,  than  to  leave  to  such  weak 
and  degraded  instruments  any  means  of  avenging  themselves  on  a 
power,  which  has  rendered  them  the  debased  tools  of  its  own 
rule.  The  speediest  death  of  such  government  is,  we  agree  with 
him,  the  best  for  all  parties.  But  this,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  admitted,  is  the  very  greatest  evil  against  which  we  have  to 
guard.  '  Increase  of  territory,'  says  Sir  John,  *  will,  in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts,  come  too  rapidly;  but  to  be  at  all  safe,  the  march 
must  be  gradual  towards  a  crisis,  which  camiot  be  anticipated 
without  alarm.'  We  have  no  retreat,  as  he  justly  observes,  when- 
ever our  authority  is  in  question;  en  avant !  must  here  be  our 
motto.  We  have  no  natural  root  in  the  soil,  unassociated  as  we 
are  in  language,  prejudices,  habits  and  religion,  with  the  people 
•we  have  to  govern.  The  foundation  of  our  authority  rests  on  opi- 
nion, and  this  compels  us,  at  all  hazards,  to  carry  through  every 
dispute  and  contest  with  the  natives,  whether  of  our  own  pro- 
vinces, or  of  those  under  our  protection,  for  our  ascendancy  can- 
not long  exist  if  our  strength  be  ever  doubted. 

The  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  Central  India,  by  our  means, 
was  at  first  recognized  by  all  classes  as  a  real  blessing;  but 
symptoms  of  jealousy  have  since  occasionally  shown  themselves; 
and  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  permanence  of  their  present 
condition  are  predominant,  from  the  first  princes  to  the  potails 
of  villages.  The  very  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  expected 
to  stimulate  into  action  some  of  that  restless  spirit  which  has 
been  repressed  but  not  destroyed ;  an  increased  cultivation  and 
improving  trade  will  present  objects  of  plunder,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist. 

It  requires,  therefore,  on  our  part,  a  delicate  line  of  conduct, 
and  wise  and  vigilant  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
of  that  confidence  in  the  well-disposed  portion  of  the  community, 
which  an  uniform  system  of  easy  comprehension,  a  clear  and 
explicit  avowal  of  our  views  and  objects,  a  never  ceasing  exertion 
to  calm  and  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  numerous  princes  and 
chiefs,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  good  faith,  can  alone  inspire. 

*It 
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f  It  is  upon  the  tone/  eays  Sir  Jolin, '  of  those  whom  we  employ, 
and  upon  the  character  of  the  hitercour£e  we  maintain  ^ilb  the 
rulers  and  people,  that  their  tranquillity  and  prosperity  will  chiefly 
depend.'  It  was  uuder  a  conviction,  he  tells  us, '  that  there  is 
more  to  fear  from  a  redundant  zeal  and  activity,  than  from 
apathy  or  indolence/  that  he  wrote  his  *  Notes  of  Instructions'  for 
the  assistants  and  officers  acting  under  his  orders,  respecting  the 
manner  to  be  observed  towards  the  natives  in  their  official  and 
private  intercourse,  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  all  points 
where  their  interference  may  be  necessary,  the  respect  and  indul- 
gence to  be  observed  towards  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs, 
their  superstitious  and  religious  prejudices.  If  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm had  written  uotliiug  more  tliati  these  *  Instructions,!  we 
should  have  set  him  down  as  a  man  gifted  with  a  comprehensive 
and  superior  mind.  They  evince  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  singular  people  to  whom  they  re- 
late ;  they  embrace  such  excellent  rules  and  advice  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  have  the  management  of  those  people,  that, 
in  our  opinion,  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  could 
not  perform  a  more  effectual  service  to  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents, as  well  as  to  their  servants  in  [ndia  and  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  than  by  making  them  the  basis  of  a  general  system  of 
instruction  to  all  their  residents  at  the  various  courts  of  the  na- 
tive princes.  They  are  indeed  most  admiral>le  in  every  part,  but 
we  have  room  only  for  the  concluding  paragraph. 

'  There  are,  I  fear,  many  omissions  in  these  notes  of  instructions,  but 
an  anxiety  to  render  them  compSete  has  already  made  them  far  longer 
than  was  at  first  intended.  One  of  my  chief  objects  has  been  to  im- 
press in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  great  benefits  which  are  to  be 
expected  from  a  kind  and  conciliating  manner,  and  a  constant  friendly 
intercourse  with  those  under  your  direction  and  control.  It  is  the 
feelings  ami  knowledge  which  such  habits  on  your  part  will  inspire, 
that  can  alone  give  efifect  to  the  principles  of  action  that  have  been 
prescribed  for  your  observance.  You  are  called  upon  to  perform  no 
easy  task:  to  possess  power,  but  seldom  to  exercise  it;  to  witnesa 
abuses  which  you  think  you  could  correct;  to  see  the  errors,  if  not 
crimes,  of  superstitious  bigotry,  and  the  miseries  of  misrule,  aiui  yet 
forbear,  lest  you  injure  interests  far  greater  than  any  within  the  sphere 
of  your  limited  duties,  and  impede  and  embarrass,  by  a  rash  change 
and  innovation  that  may  brin;;  local  benefit,  the  slow  but  certain  march 
of  general  improvement.  Nothing  can  keep  you  right  on  all  these 
points  but  constant  etforts  to  add  to  your  knowledge,  and  accustoming 
your  mind  (us  I  have  before  urged  you)  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of 
the  British  power  in  India,  and  that  of  the  empire  over  which  it  is 
established.  The  latter,  comprehending  numerous  tribes  and  nations, 
with  all  their  various  institutions  and  governments,  may  truly,  though 
mclaphoricaily,  be  viewed  as  a  vast  and  ancient  fabric,  neither  without 
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shape  nor  beautj,  but  or  which  many  parts  are  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
and  all  more  or  less  soiled  or  decayed;  still  it  is  a  whole,  and  con- 
nected in  all  its  parts,  the  foundations  are  deep-laid,  and  to  the  very 
summit  arch  rests  upon  arch.  We  are  now  its  possessors,  and  if  we 
desire  to  preserve  while  we  improve  it,  we  must  make  ourselves  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  frame  of  Lhe  structure  to  its  minutest  ornament» 
and  defects :  nor  must  we  remove  the  smallest  stone  till  another  is 
ready,  suited  to  till  the  vacant  niche,  otherwise  we  may  inadverlcntly 
bring  a  ruin  on  our  own  heads  and  those  of  others,  on  lhe  spot  where 
we  too  eagerly  sought  to  erect  a  monuxnent  of  glory.' — vol,  ii.  pp.  474, 
475. 

In  the  government  of  Central  India,  so  important  to  the  peace  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  we  accord  entirely  with  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
views  of  pJaciiig  there  a  person  of  high  rank  and  known  laleut^ 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  such  powers  and  authorities  (under 
the  direction  of  the  superior  goveniment)  as  would  enable  him 
to  keep  the  machine  in  good  order — to  act  with  decision  and 
promptitude — to  proceed  with  calmness  and  patience  in  tlie  re- 
lorm  of  abuses — to  view  the  habits  of  ignorance  and  error  with  in- 
dulgence— and,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  to  exercise  a  controul 
which  is  most  efficient  when  it  is  least  seen,  and  which,  in  its  ope- 
ration, makes  princes  and  chiefs  regard  with  reverence  and  attach- 
ment a  power  that  elevates  when  it  has  ample  means  of  depress- 
ing, and  which  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  only  be  conciliated  by 
their  good  or  offended  by  their  evil  actions;' — and,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, *  these  objects  may  be  attained  through  the  operation  of 
one  authority  ;  but  they  cannot  through  a  multiplicity  of  agents/ 

The  rank  and  high  name  of  the  person  by  whom  power  is  ex- 
ercised always  niitrgales  a  sense  of  subjection;  and  they  arc  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  gratify  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  uativca 
of  India.  But  the  grand  object  to  be  obtained  by  vesting  autho- 
rity in  one  high  and  responsible  officer,  is  the  uniform  and  con- 
sistent system  of  government  to  be  expected  from  him,  and  with- 
out which  we  cannot  hope  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  princes 
trembling  for  their  sovereignty,  of  chiefs  doubtful  of  contiuued  in- 
dependence, of  the  guardians  of  religion  alive  for  the  inviolability 
of  their  ancient  rites  and  superstitious,  and  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
who  may  dread  further  encroachment  and  innovation.  We  en- 
tirely agree  with  Sir  John  Malcolm's  j)osition,  as  a  first  principle  of 
government,  that  '  no  system  can  be  good  that  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  in- 
tended ;'  and  that  '  if  founded  on  principles  they  do  not  compre- 
hend, requiring  forma  and  usages  adverse  to  their  habits  and  feel- 
ings, we  shall  experience  no  adequate  return  of  confidence  and 
allegiance.'    As  we  never  could  have  conquered  India  without  the 
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assistaoetf  of  the  natives,  and  as  by  them  alone  we  cati  hope  to 
preserve  it,  the  policy  is  obvious  of  associating  ourselves  with  our 
subjects;  and  this,  our  author  contends,  may  be  done  without 
lowering  ourselves  to  their  standard,  but  merely  by  descending  so 
far  from  the  real  or  supposed  eminence  on  which  we  stand,  as  to' 
induce  them  to  accompany  us  in  the  work  of  improvement.  On 
these  principles  he  acted  in  Malwa,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  of  so  happy  a  change 
from  a  state  of  absolute  misery  and  desolation,  to  that  of  order, 
tranquillity,  and  prosperity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  serious  question,  how  are  our  in- 
creasing territories  in  India  to  be  governed  i  Are  we,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  to  be  mostly  guided  by  our  own  rules,  prin- 
ciples and  prejudices,  or  by  those  of  the  nations  we  have  con- 
quered ?  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  leaning' 
towards  the  latter,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  ancient  native 
courts  of  Punjayet  (or  jury  courts  of  five  or  more)  to  those  of 
Adawlut,  established  by  the  Mahomedan  invaders.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  our  early  conquests  were  over  Mahomedan  ru- 
lers, and  we  continued  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  courts  of  jus-  ° 
tice  as  we  found  them;  but  the  Hindoos  are  universally  agamst 
these  courts,  and  particularly  dislike  the  vakeels,  or  lawyers,  who 
are  unknown  in  their  own  punjayets,  where  justice  rarely  fails  of 
being  obtained  with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  piarties  concerned 
in  litigation.  In  Central  India,  owing  to  the  scanty  population 
of  Mahomedans,  these  courts  have  maintained  their  ground,  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm  bears  testimony  to  their  integrity  and  wisdom, 
adding,  *  there  was  no  case  of  appeal  from  their  decision  which 
did  not,  on  revisal,  do  credit  to  them.'  The  Hindoos  in  all  things 
are  governed  by  opinion,  and  it  is  this  which  preserves  the  purity 
of  the  punjayet. 

'  The  menibers  of  the  punjayet  are  selected  by  the  general  «uffrage 
of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  whether  in  the  lower  or  higher  ranks,  a 
person,  who  has  once  established  a  reputation  for  talent  and  integrity 
in  these  courts,  is  deemed  a  permanent  member.  It  is  a  popular  dis- 
tinction, and  becomes,  therefore,  a  point  of  fame.  A  person  is  esti- 
mated in  proportion  as  he  is  free  from  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by* 
influence  or  corruption;  and  to  have  fame  as  a  punj  is  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the  hamlet  as  well  as  the  high^t 
and  wealthiest  citizen.  To  sil  upon  these  courts  is  conceived  a  duty 
which  every  man  is  bound  to  perform.  The  members  receive  no  pay.' 
—vol.  i.  pp.  569,  570. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  doubtful  whether,  in  Bengal  and  those  parts 
of  India  where  the  Mahomedan  sway  and  population  prevailed, 
the  same  degree  of  integrity  and  impartiality  could  be  expected 
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from  courts  lliua  composed  j  but  we  are  decideiily  of  opinion  that 
no  change  ought  to  be  attempted  in  Central  India,  where  there 
apptars  so  little  ground  for  complaint. 

Indeed  Sir  John  Malcolm  deprecates  all  sudden  innovation  of 
any  kind  ;  and  while  a  spirit  of  independeuce  and  of  rational  li- 
berty breathes  through  every  part  of  his  work,  he  strongly  incul- 
cates a  kindly  regard  towards  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  many  good  qualities  to  redeem  them.  To  amelio- 
rate their  condition  and  promote  their  happiness  are  unquestion- 
ably the  surest  means  of  rendering  our  dominion  pernianent;  and 
to  effect  this,  experience  is  certainly  preferable  to  zeal.  '  We 
should  look,'  says  Sir  John,  '  at  the  errors  and  revolting  usages 
of  parts  of  these  great  communities  with  indulgence  and  compas- 
sion ;  and,  unfettered  by  that  prejudice  and  self-pride,  of  which 
we  accuse  them,  we  should  give  to  some  of  their  qualities,  habits 
and  institutions,  that  admiration  which  they  merit.'  One  of  the 
greatest  practical  blunders  we  have  yet  made  in  India  was  the 
substitution  of  a  plausible  theory  for  ancient  usage,  in  taking  the 
land  from  the  ryots,  its  rightful  owners,  and  conferring  it  on  the 
zemindars,  the  hereditary  collectors  ot  the  revenue,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  creating  a  body  of  country  gentlemen,  who 
would  improve  the  property,  and  secure  to  the  government  a  per- 
manently Jixed  reut.  The  fatal  effects  of  this  well-intentioned  but 
ill-advised  measure  were  soon  apparent  by  the  ruin  of  those  it 
was  meant  to  enrich,  by  the  oppression  and  misery  of  the  ancient 
occupiers,  and  the  almost  total  neglect  of  agriculture. 

The  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  not  irritating  the  Hindoo  po- 
pulation by  opposing  or  contemptuously  deriding  their  usages 
and  superstitions,  arc  strongly  pointed  out  in  every  part  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm's  book.  He  observes  that  such  as  have  no  foun. 
dation  but  ignorance  must,  by  time  and  the  effect  of  example,  give 
way;  and  the  natives  will  be  prepared  to  receive  as  a  blessing 
what,  if  too  hastily  obtruded,  they  will  be  too  apt  to  consider  as 
meant  for  their  degradation  and  ruin ;  but  their  mijirovenient,  he 
contends,  will  necessarily  be  slow ;  and  must  proceed  from  them- 
selves, influenced  by  our  measures  and  example,  but  not  thrust 
upon  ihem.  In  this  spirit  he  recommends  that  we  should  protect 
and  encourage  their  own  schools,  which  are  found  in  every  vil- 
lage. With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  schools  established  by 
missionaries  at  and  near  the  presidencies,  there  are  various  opi- 
nions; but  Sir  John  Malcolm  concurs  with  Mr.  Elphinstoue  in 
thinking  that  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than  the  exten- 
sion of  them  into  countries  just  emerging  from  anarchy,  and 
where  the  English  character  is  scarcely  known. 

The  Abb&  Dubois  has  just  published  a  short  account  of  the 

state 
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state  of  Christianity  in  India.  The  life  and  attdnments  of  this 
missionary  singularly  qualify  him  for  the  subject.  He  devoted 
himself  for  thirty  years  to  the  severe  duties  of  nis  profession.  Af 
Mysore  he  lived  as  the  natives,  and  ttith  them,  and  submitted  to 
every  restraint  and  privation ;  in  a  word,  he  adopted  the  usages 
and  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  early  Jesuits  were  ac- 
customed to  do,  in  order  to  forward  the  views  of  his  mission. 
No  man  was  more  respected  by  all  ranks,  and  classes  and  castes; 
even  the  Brahmins  courted  his  friendship,  and  the  first  English 
officers  and  residents  at  Mysore  sought  his  acquaintance,  and 
availed  themselves  of  his  superior  knowledge  and  information— 
and  this  is  his  opinion. 

*  The  Hindoos  are  a  people  entirely  different  from  all  others.  You 
may,  if  you  chuse,  exercise  over  them  the  most  despotic  sway;  you 
may  oppress  them  by  every  kind  of  tyranny ;  you  may  overload  them 
with  taxes,  and  rob  them  of  their  property  ;  you  may  carry  away  their 
wives  and  children,  load  them  with  chains,  and  send  them  into  exile :-~ 
to  all  such  excesses  they  will,  perhaps,  submit;  but  if  you  speak  of 
changing  any  of  their  principal  institutions,  either  religious  or  civil,  yon 
will  find  them  a  quite  ungovernable  people,  never  to  be  overcome  on 
this  point;  and  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  day  when  govern- 
ment shall  presume  to  interfere  in  such  matters,  will  be  the  last  of  its 
political  existence.'* 

The  mutiny  at  Vellore  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  truth 
of  the  Abba's  observation.  The  ostensible  cause,  it  is  true,  was 
th3  introduction  of  some  foppery  into  the  dress  of  the  native 
troops,  such  as  changing  the  turban  for  a  cap  or  helmet,  and  ob- 
literating the  mark  in  the  forehead,  which,  being  unnecessary 
innovations,  were,  in  themselves,  sufficiently  annoying  to  a  people 
attached  to  ancient  usages — but  they  were  also  considered  as  the 
forerunners  to  a  forcible  change  of  their  religion,  and  preparatory 
to  their  being  made  Christians.  The  government  very  properly 
used  every  means  of  setting  the  minds  of  the  Hindoo  population 
at  rest  on  this  subject;  and  though  the  influx  of  missionaries 
created  some  alarm  for  a  time,  the  judicious  measures  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  in  putthig  them  under  regulations  and  restraint/ 
finally  tranquillized  the  guardians  of  the  ancient  faith;  since 
which  the  missionaries  at  or  near  the  presidencies  are  said  to  be 
considered  by  them  as  perfectly  harmless,  because,  though  tole- 
rated, they  are  not  encouraged  by  the  government.  Their  conven* 
sions,  as  they  call  them,  are  confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  to  those  who,  having  lost  their  caste,  are  glad  to  resort  to 
any  means  of  obtaining  food  and  fresh  connections.  If  any  man 
could  hope  to  succeed  in  making  converts  to  the  Christian  faith, 

*  Letters  on  th«  State  of  Christianity  in  India,  p.  66. 
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it  was  the  mild  and  uii pretending  Abb^ ;  and  what  was  the  amount 
of  his  success  in  five-and- twenty  years  ? — lal<e  it  in  his  own 
words, — *  between  iwo  and  three  hundred  converts  of  both  sexes  ; 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  pariahs,  or  beggars,  and  tlie  rest  com- 
posed of  sudras,  vagrants  und  outcasts,  who,  being  without  re- 
source, turned  Christians  for  a  lime,  and  relapsed  when  any 
thing  better  offered: — and  1  am  verily  ashamed,'  adds  the  Abb6, 

*  that  the  resolution  I  have  taken  to  declare  the  whole  truth 
on  this  subject,  forces  nie  to  make  the  humiliating  avowal,  that 
those  who  continued  Christians  were  the  very  worst  amongst  my 
flock.' 

The  Roman  Catholic  ritual  would  appear  to  be  that  of  all  others 
best  calculated  to  make  an  impression,  and  to  gain  proselytes. 

*  It  has,'  as  the  Abbe  well  observes,  '  a  pourga,  or  sacrifice;  it 
has  processions,  images,  statues,  tirtan  (or  hoJy  water),  fasts,  tilths 
(or  feasts),  prayers  for  the  dead,  invocation  of  saints,  &c. — all 
which  practices  bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  in  use 
among  the  Hindoos.'  Yet  it  failed  altogether.  What  chance  of 
success  then  have  the  rash,  unconciliattng  evangelical  missionaries, 
pounng  forth,  (says  the  Abbe,)  in  ibeir  blind  zeal,  anathemas  and. 
indiscriminate  abuse  both  of  the  natives  and  ta  the  natives  i  pro-. 
claimiug,  for  example,  '  that  the  men  are  without  honesty,  and  the 
women  without  chastity'—^  and  that  every  mother  among  the  tribe 
of  Rajpoots  puts  her  female  child  to  death  as  soon  as  born.'  In 
answer  to  this  last  slander,  the  Abbe  says,  *  1  appeal  to  all  the 
British  officers  of  every  battalion  serving  under  the  three  presi- 
dencies, and  I  boldly  defy  them  to  quote  a  single  instance  of  this 
horrid  kind.' 

Nor  are  their  hasty  versions  of  the  Scriptures  much  calculated 
to  raise  the  sacred  writings  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
language  is  low  and  vulgar,  utterly  destitute  of  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity of  the  original,  and  of  our  own  excellent  translation.  A 
Vakeel  attached  to  one  of  our  corps,  having  in  his  possession  a 
copy  of  these  versions,  was  asked  by  the  colonel  what  he  thought 
of  it?  the  answer  was  short. — *  Very  ill  written;  much  I  don't 
understand  ;  some  good  stories,  some  bad  ;  a  great  deal  of  non- 
seuse.'  This  opinion  was,  perhaps,  natural  enough  in  a  Hindoo: 
the  bad  stories  were,  no  doubt,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  heifers;  the  nonsense  was  the  incorrect  language  of  the 
translation,  together  with  the  reader's  limited  knowledge  and  want 
of  preparation  for  such  a  subject.  So  repugnant,  indeed,  is  the 
slaughter  of  kine  to  the  feelings  of  a  Hindoo,  that  a  Brahmin 
would  feel  himself  defiled  by  having  a  book  in  his  possession 
which  mentioned  it.  An  instance  is  related  by  Dubois  of  his 
having  one  day  explained  to  his  congregation  the  parable  of  the 
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Prodigal  Son,  in  which  the  mention  of  killing  ihe fatted  calf  gave 
such  ofTence,  that  he  was  advised  to  leave  that  part  out  in  future, 
otherwise  the  pagans  would  be  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of  the 
Christian  religion  being  a  low  or  pariah  religion. 

The  Jesuits  certainly  contrived  to  manage  these  matters  better^ 
and  cautiously  abstained  from  translating  such  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  as  they  knew  would  be  injurious  to  their  cause.  Some 
of  their  translations  are  still  extant,  and  are  read  and  esteemed' 
among  the  Brahmins  as  classical  works.  The  late  Mr.  Ellis,  of 
Madras,  (a  man  of  excellent  taste,  and  deeply  skilled  in  oriental 
literature,)  once  heard  read  aloud,  by  a  native  Professor  of  the 
0>llege,  in  the  Malabar  language,  the  episode  of  the  tight  between 
David  and  Goliah,  in  which  he  suid  the  route  of  the  Philistines 
was  one  of  the  finest  passages  he  knew  in  any  poetry,  and  excited' 
universal  admiration  among  the  native  hearers. 

Desirable  as  it  would  be,  on  every  consideration,  to  introduce 
the  Christian  religion  into  India,  we  fear,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, that  the  fulness  of  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the 
present  attempts  are  calculated  rather  to  retard  than  hasten  it.  If 
effected  at  all,  it  must  (as  we  have  repeatedly  observed)  be  gradu- 
ally, and  by  the  example  and  influence  of  the  local  government.  It 
was  a  very  natural  question  which  a  Brahmin  put  to  one  of  the 
Serampore  missionaries — *  Why  do  you  not  first  convert  your  own 
counb^men,  before  you  attempt  to  convert  us  ?'  We  have  recently, 
it  is  true,  appointed  a  bishop,  and  an  archdeacon,  and  a  few  chap- 
lains— but  what  are  they  among  the  millions  of  our  subjects  P  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  duty,  it  might  not  probably  be 
found  injudicious  to  erect  small  but  suitable  chapels  at  every  resi- 
dency, with  a  good  organ  in  each,  and  solemn  music,  to  allure  the 
natives  to  attend;  it  might  happen  that  some  who  *  went  to  scoff* 
would  '  remain  to  pray.' 

At  all  events,  whatever  degree  of  interference  be  deemed  ad- 
visable, it  should  be  committed  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
the  local  government,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  usages 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  with  the  safest  means  of  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  vast  popu- 
lation submitted  to  our  rule;  for  we  should  never  forget  that  the 
relation  between  that  population  and  us  is  that  of  a  conquered 
people  to  its  conquerors,  the  former  being  about  twice  as  many 
miilions  SiS  the  latter  are  thousands,  and  consequently  that  our  do- 
minion is  solely  upheld  by  opinion.  Hitherto  the  improvement 
riiay  have  been  slow,  but  it  has  been  progressive  and  certain ;  the 
condition  of  the  natives  in  every  part  of  India  to  which  our  sove- 
reignty or  influence  extends  has  been  greatly  ameliorated,  and 
their  happiness  promoted  by  every  rational  means.    <.We  hope  and 
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trust  therefore  that  the  local  government  will  not  be  interfered 
with,  in  consequence  of  the  restless  spirit  of  a  few  ullra-philaulbro- 
pists,  the  activity  of  whose  benevolent  feelings  appears  to  expand 
111  the  direct  ratio  of  geogrujjhical  distance.  These  gentlemen  are 
not  satisfied  unless  the  work  of  an  age  be  compressed  into  the 
space  of  a  day;  they  have  no  regard  for  consequences.  *  We 
must  not/ says  Sir  John  Malcohn,  *  be  diverted  for  one  moment 
from  our  object  by  the  clamour  of  those  «ho,  from  only  half  un- 
derstanding this  great  anbjtct,  seek  to  interest  popular  opinirnx, 
and  national  pride  and  prejudices,  on  the  side  of  syalema  of  specu- 
lative reform  and  rasli  iunovation.s,  as  crude  as  they  are  dau:^ 
gerous.' 

In  stirring  the  (juoslion  uf  the  unities  in  the  east,  we  are  as  far 
from  impeaching  tlie  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Fowler  Buxton,  as 
we  are  those  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  his  zealous  endeavours  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  the  blacks  in  the  west;  but  we  must  bo 
permitted  to  doubt  the  praciical  wisdom  and  discretion  of  both. 
The  affairs  of  this  world  are  not  to  be  governed,  nor  the  happiness 
of  mankind  Kecured,  by  inleutionsj  however  good,  which  militate 
against  a  sound  and  prudent  pulicy.  If,  by  a  misplaced  zeal,  an  J 
uisurreclioii  should  spread  in  one  hemisphere,  and  a  rebellion  be 
created  in  the  other,  results,  we  regret  to  say,  far  from  impossible, 
it  would  be  but  a  poor  apology  to  plead  that  no  such  calamities 
had  been  contemplated.  These  gentlemen,  and  tho$e  who  think. 
with  them,  ought  to  be  aware,  that  t!ie  only  effect  of  their  inter- 
ference would  be  to  increase  the  evil  which  they  meant  to  pre- 
vent, just  as  the  victims  rushed  in  greater  numbers  to  fling  tlieni^ 
selves  under  the  wheels  of  the  Juggeruuth  car,  when  we  attempted 
to  stop  its  career;  whereas,  since  it  has  been  treated  with  neglect, 
the  priests  arc  unable  to  procure  a  single  sacrifice. 

We  say  nothing  here  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  a  yVw 
press  in  India,  being  fuliy  persuaded  tliat  such  a  proposition,  let 
It  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  will  be  entertained  with  just 
suspicion ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that,  so  long  as  we  have  hone.st 
and  intelligent  rulers  in  that  country,  it  will  be  sedulously  pro- 
tected from  the  certain  and  incalculable  mischiefs  which  such  au 
engine,  in  the  hands  of  needy  and  unprincipled  adventurers,  cannot 
fail  to  produce.  We  entirely  agree  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  in 
thinkhig,  '  that  it  is  our  duty  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  truth;' 
but  *  that  it  is  also  our  most  imperative  duty  to  exercise  our  be»|t 
judgment,  as  to  the  mode,  in  which  blessings  shall  be  diffuseti, 
80  as  to  render  them  beneficial.'  We  cannot  better  cK)*e  these 
remarks  than  by  quotiitg  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  excel- 
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have  greatly  ameliorated  their  condition,  and  all  rational  means  have 
been  employed  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to  secure  to  them  the 
benefits  of  good  government.  By  premature  efforts  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  blessings  it  is  our  hope  to  impart,  we  shall  not  only 
hasten  our  own  downfall,  but  repluuge  the  natives  of  India  into  a  state 

j  of  greater  anarchy  and  misery  than  that  from  which  we  relieved  them. 
Let  us,  therefore,  calmly  proceed  in  a  course  of  gradual  improvement; 

[and  when  our  rule  ceases,  for  cease  it  must,  (though  probably  at  a  re- 

rmote  period,)  as  the  natural  consequence  of  our  success  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  as  a  nation  have  the  proud  boast  that  we  have 

vpreferred  the  civilization  to  the  continued  subjection  of  India.  When 
our  power  is  gone,  our  name  will  be  revered  ;  for  we  shall  leave  a 
moral  monument  more  noble  and  imperishable  than  the  hand  of  man 
ever  constructed.' — p.  304. 


Art.  VI. —  I.  Orgueilet  Fariite,  Comedie  en  5  actes,  ei  en  prose. 
ParM.J.S. 

2.  La  Fille  d'Honneur,  Comedie  en  5  actes,  en  vers.    Par  M. 
Alex.  Duval,  Membre  de  flnstitut  Royal. 

3.  Le  Folliculaire,  Comedie  en  5  actes,  et  en  vers.     Par  M.  de  la 
Ville  de  Mirmont. 

4.  Les  Plaideurs  sans  Proch,  Comedie  en  trois  actes.     Par  M. 
Etienne. 

5.  L' Amour  et  V Ambition,  Comedie  en  cinq  actes.    Par  M. 
Ribout6. 

.6.  Valerie,  Comedie  en  cinq  actes.     Par  M.  Scribe. 

7.  Le  Secretaire  et  le  Cuismier,  Comedie.     Par  M.  Scribe. 

rr^H  E  two  walks  of  the  drama  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  former 
''-  Article  as  being  those  in  which  the  French  had  attained  su- 
perior excellence,  are  operatic  pageantry  and  light  comedy.  By 
operatic  pageantry,  we  mean  the  entire  spectacle — the  show  of  the 
grand  opera,  for  in  some  particulars  they  are  surpassed  by  other 
nations.  The  decorations  of  the  theatre,  the  mode  of  lighting,  and 
ventilating  it,  the  appearance  of  the  audience,  are  superior  in 
England ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  managers  if  better  machinery 
is  not  employed  in  this  country,  which  the  French,  when  they 
-wish  to  be  sarcastic,  call  le  pays  des  machines.  In  Italy  and  Ger- 
many the  music  is  beyond  comparison  superior,  for,  indeed,  no- 
thing can  be  more  inharmonious  and  grating,  than  the  imitative 
screams  of  the  vernacular  opera,  in  a  fit  of  pathos.  But  the 
excellence  of  the  ballet  is  an  ample  compensation  for  the  music 
of  the  trag6die  lyrique.  There  is  an  ensemble  and  a  precision  in 
the  whole  business  of  the  stage,  which  other  nations  have  not 
attained,  and  a  brilliancy  of  execution  to  which  none  but  French 
dancers  can,  as  yet,  pretend.  Their  style  of  representation,  in- 
deed, 
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deed,  does  not  generally  belong  to  tbe  great  pantomimic  »rt,  or 
to  the  imitation  of  stron|j;  passions  ;  lliousfh  evtii  these  Me  have 
sometimes  seen  successful I_v  atterapted  ;  but  it  is  characterized 
by  ease,  gracefulness,  and  agility.  The  sports  of  the  heathen 
gods,  and  tho.  imagery  of  mythological  lore,  generally  supply  the 
subjects  of  the  great  ballets ;  and  it  is  difBcult  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  enchanting  in  its  nature  than  the  species  of  poetry — 
the  poetry  of  the  heels — which  the  French  have  invented  to  em- 
body these  airy  conceptions. 

By  *  light  comedy,'  wc  do  not  mean  such  as  has  been  produced 
by  the  authors  whom  the  French  reckon  among  the  most  eminent 
dramatic  w  riters,  as  Moli^re,  ])auroiirt,  Destouches,  ])ufresny, 
Regnard,  &c,  but  by  others  of  an  inferior  order,  of  an  order,  in- 
deed, the  members  of  which  it  would  be  almost  held  profanation  in 
France,  to  admit  farther  than  the  portico  of  that  temple  in  which 
the  supfrior  gennises  are  canonized-  What  we  have  to  say  upon 
this  matter  will  probably  provoke  the  strictest  animadversion  of 
our  neighbours  ;  unless,  indeed,  their  contempt  of  our  bad  taste, 
of  our  barbarism,  our  ignorance,  our  want  of  Atticism,  of  Pari- 
sianism,  save  us  from  their  wrnth. 

Molii^re,  who  may  be  considered  as;  the  father  of  French  co- 
medy, possessed  n  deeper  insight  into  human  character  than  any 
other  dramatic  writer  of  France,  whether  tragic  or  comic.     But 
he  painted  the  follies,  rather  than  the  passions  of  men,  and  gave 
portraits  of  the  relations  which  the  intercourse  of  society  engen- 
ders, rather  than  the  native  impulses  of  the  soul.     He  was  full 
of  wit,  sprightliness,  and   gaiety,  and  his  spirit  of  observation 
turned  all  he  saw  to  the  profit  of  his  comic  vein :   but  here  we 
think  his  praise  must  end;  for  he  was  not  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  imagination  and  combination  which  constitute  creative 
genius  in  its   highest  department.     Moliere   might  produce  an 
Avare,  or  a   TartuflFe,  or  an   Alceste,   or  a  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme;  but,  he  could  no  more  have  created  an  Ariel,  or  a  Cali- 
ban, have  painted  a  Falstaff,  a  Malvolio,  or  a  Touchstone,  than 
he  could  have  formed  a;  new  world.     Nay,  without  going  to  the 
extreme  excellencies  of  the  art,  and  quoting  the  miraculous  pro- 
ductions of  a  poet  whom  our  national  admiration  almost  ranks  as 
supernatural,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  Moliere  never  could  have 
produced  the  single  personage  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach;  as  for 
Volpone  and  Mosca,  they  were  quite  beyond  his  powers.     With 
all  hi«  eminent  qualities,  Moliere  M'as  depressed  by  the  meanness 
of  his  position,  and  his  genius  bowed  before  it.     He  was  as  great 
as  his  nation  nud  its  mind  gave  him  room  to  be  ;  but  it  is  not  in  a 
country  where  nature  is  curtailed,  and  every  thing  is  sacriticed 
ta  manners,  that  even  comedy  can  have  its  full  scope.     It  is  trne, 
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a  subjection  to  manners  is  less  injurious  to  comedy  than  to  tra- 
gedy ;  for  the  former  still  finds  an  ample  fund  for  representation 
m  the  foibles  of  society,  independently  of  the  vast  resource  of  cba> 
racters  and  hnmonrs;  while  the  latter  has  no  treasures  in  reserre^ 
but  those  which  it  can  draw  from  passions  and  the  heart.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  is  perfectly  right,  when  she  says,  that  the  state  of 
society  in  France  was  favourable  to  comedy ;  but  it  would  bd 
giving  her  assertion  too  much  latitude,  to  allow  that  there  is  no 
higher  species  of  comedy  than  that  which  is  nurtured  by  such  a 
state  of  society :  we  may  think  with  her,  that  Moli^re  is  superior 
in  his  walk  to  the  writers  of  other  nations ;  but  we  cannot  admit 
that  his  walk  is  the  highest  order  of  comedy,  in  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, or  general  delineation  of  man. 

The  effect  which  national  servitude  to  the  tyranny  of  man- 
ners produces,  is  to  efface  the  differences  which  nature  esta- 
blished among  men  when  she  bestowed  upon  them  an  infinite 
variety  of  mind ;  and  to  wear  down  the  diversified  texture  of  so- 
ciety to  an  even  if  not  a  polished  surface.  The  smallest  asperity 
becomes  a  subject  of  remark  and  wonder,  and  often  of  ridicule. 
None,  who  pretend  to  appear  in  the  world,  dare  to  differ  from 
its  laws  ;  and  an  affectation  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  many 
who  might  very  well  be  exempted  from  them,  constitutes  a  prin- 
cipal distinction.  But  this  distinction  naturally  must  embrace 
classes  rather  than  individuals.  It  must  weigh  upon  the  financier 
who  would  assume  the  flippancy  of  the  courtier;  upon  the  man 
of  justice,  who  would  imitate  the  gallantry  of  the  man  of  the 
sword ;  upon  the  citizen,  who  would  copy  the  nobleman ;  upon 
all  who  attempt  to  quit  their  situation  in  life  for  another,  to 
which  they  are  not  suited.  In  systems  of  society  where  manners 
are  paramount,  these  things  hang  together  unavoidably ;  and  the 
comedy  which  represents  them  must  be  the  comedy  of  classes, 
not  of  individuals. 

But  where  men  have  energy  enough  to  shake  off  this  species  c^ 
oppression,  and  assume  their  native  right  to  individual  humours, 
allowing  no  class  to  legislate  to  character,  the  field  of  comedy  is 
-as  uncircumscribed  as  the*  range  of  tragedy.  It  may  ransack 
every  heart,  and  expose  its  foibles,  its  weaknesses,  its  follies,  ail 
that  makes  it  ridiculous  or  contemptible ;  and  pursue  in  every 
single  person  the  infinite  combinations  which  these  produce 
throughout  the  species,  and  which  are  precisely  the  elements  that 
compose  each  particular  disposition,  and  stamp  individuality  on 
every  mind. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  has  said,  *  that  in 
the  writings  of  other  poets,  a  character  is  too  often  an  individual; 
iu  those  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  commonly  a  species.'    This  opi- 
nion 
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iijon^  whkh  Dr.  Johnson  delivered  as  a  culogium,  would  have 
been  die  moKt  derogatory  thut  could  have  been  devised  to  the 
merit  of  our  grcut  bard,  had  it  been  true :    but  fortunately  for 
those  who   admire  his  plays,  it  is  altogether  unfounded  -  and  in 
order  to  give  it  either  sense  or  justice,  it  must  be  reversed.     The 
prodigious    excellence  of  Shakspeare,    that   which    raises    him 
above  every  other  poet,  is,  that  all  his  characters  are  individuals. 
They  do,  indeed,  belong  to  some  class,  nnd  so  do  all  men;  but, 
besides  the  generic  attributes  which  mark  that  class,  each  has  his 
own  peculiar  qualiticE,  which  distingirish  him  from  every  other 
individual  appertaining  to  it.     Macbeth  and  Richard  belong  to  the 
class  of  ambitious  men,  who  would  undertake  any  thing  to  gratify 
their  ruling  passion  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  each 
from  the  other  by  his  individual  characteristics.     Shy  lock  and  lago 
belong  to  the  vindictive    class;  Othello  and  I>ecmle,s  to  the  jea- 
lous; yet  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  details  of  those 
passions  iu  each  personage.     Individuals  in  real  life  neither  do  nor 
can  represent  classes ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  iiuilation  which 
would  give  to  the  copy  properties  which  the  original  could  not 
possess.     It  is  juster  praise  to  say,  that  in  the  writings  of  Bome 
|K>ets,  a  cliaracter  is  too  often  a  species,   whereas  in  those  of 
Shakspeare  it  is  always  an  individual.     It  is  this  close,  this  con- 
densed mode  of  representing  mankind,  which  gives  such  truth  and 
vividness  to  all  his  conceptions ;  which  nrakes  us  believe  in  the 
deception  he  practises  upon  us,  and  completes  the  illusion.     Ho 
is  the  only  poet  who  has  observed  the  progress  of  nature  iu  con-  | 
slituting  moral  genera  and  species  ;  and  in  proceeding  from  ihent 
by  more  determinate  characteristics,  to  varieties,  and  thence  by 
shades  still  mure  defined,  to  individuals.     A  single  passion  or  j 
propensity  constitutes  the  generic  property.     The  addition  of  a 
second  diminishes  the  numbers  of  persons  to  whom  it  can  apply, 
and  makes  the  picture  more  precise.     A  third  and  a  fourth  bring' 
it  still  closer  to  the  likeness  of  a  single  original,  till,  at  length,  an 
assemblage  of  qualities  loo  minute  and  too  exact  to  meet  together! 
iu  any  other  person  in  the  same  proportion  and  degrees,  reduce  it 
to  the  strict  likeness  of  one  only  living  sentient  being.     Thus  it  is,  | 
that  men  in  real  life  are  characterized  as  individuals,  as  distinct  | 
from  all  the  race ;  and  thus  only  can  poetic  individuality  be  deli- 
neated.    A  single  passion  or  propensity,  iusulated  from  all  others,  ■ 
is  a  mere  abstraction;  nnd  to  make  men  act  as  genera  or  speciet 
would  be  au  incorrect  mode  of  representiug  them.     One  only  I 
passion  never  did  exist  in  a  human  breast,  even  the  most  absurbea  ' 
by  mania ;  and  whether  in  reality  or  fiction,  it  must  be  devoid  of 
moral  interest.     Tlie  poetry  whicli  does  but  describe,  may,  in- 
deed, occupy  itself  upon  genera  and  species ;  because  the  entire 
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world,  with  all  its  modes  and  beings,  may  be  pictured  by  de- 
scription ;  yet  even  descriptive  poetry  receives  additional  charms 
from  the  precision  with  which  individual  objects  are  painted. 
But  the  poetry  which  acts,  cannot  for  a  single  instant  act  other- 
wise than  men  do.  The  drama,  whose  business  it  is  to  set 
before  our  eyes  the  scenes  of  real  life,  must  give  those  scenes  as 
they  occur  in  real  life ;  as  the  operations  of  individuals,  not  of 
classes.  So  fatal  is  the  opposite  conception,  that  it  has  been  a 
principal  cause  of  failure  to  one  of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  the 
present  times ;  and  the  limited  success  of  Miss  BailUe's  trage- 
dies— we  speak  not  of  her  comedies — may  in  a  great  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  perseverance  with  which  she  disdained  to 
extend  the  theme  of  her  dramas.  It  is  true  that  she  could  not 
remain  strictly  within  the  limits  she  had  proposed  to  herself;  but 
the  attempt  alone  put  shackles  on  her  mind,  and  she  voluntarily 
made  herself  inferior  to  what  she  otherwise  was  fully  endowed 
to  be.  By  individuality,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  personages 
should  be  the  copies  of  any  existing  individuals ;  but  that  their 
qualities  should  be  so  combined  and  concentrated  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable but  to  one  single  ideal  individual  of  the  species. 

If  the  principle  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  founded  his  eulogium 
of  Shakspeare  were  correct,  that  dramatic  personages  which 
represent  classes  are  preferable  to  those  which  represent  indivi- 
duals, the  French  stage  would  be  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world.  But  the  very  defect  of  all  French  dramatists  is,  that, 
with  vague  and  lax  ideas  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  art,  they 
have  attempted  to  express  m  their  copies  what  never  was  known 
in  the  original,  unless  when  the  original  itself  was  warped  from 
the  order  of  nature ;  and  to  show  a  single  living,  acting,  thinkiiig, 
sentient  being,  as  if  he  were  a  thousand  men,  an  abstract  mul- 
tiple of  self.  Even  Moli^re  had  no  just  notions  of  character  in 
this  respect,  but  made  his  personages  classes ;  and  sometimes  in- 
scribed upon  them  epithets  which  could  not  properly  belong  to 
them.  Alceste  in  The  Misanthrope,  is  wholly  misnamed.  He 
is  a  morose  sullen  French  humourist,  as  much  out  of  vanity  and 
dissatisfied  self-love,  as  out  of  feeling;  and  never  could  have 
received  such  an  appellation  any  where  but  in  France,  where 
every  man,  who,  from  whatever  motive,  does  not  skip  along  with 
the  general  rabble,  is  called  a  misanthrope.  But  how  different 
is  the  Alceste  of  Moli^re,  from  the  real  misanthrope,  the 
Timon  of  Shakspeare  !  The  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  is  a 
comedy  founded  entirely  upon  the  peculiarities  of  two  classes  in 
society ;  and  neither  Mons.  Jourdain  nor  Dorante  possess  any 
qualities  which  do  not  belong  to  the  respective  ranks.  The 
former  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  all  French  citizens,  the 
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latter  of  all  French  couitiers  of  their  times  :  but  they  have  no 
iTidividual  characteristics;  audit  is  a  misnomer  to  cull  the  one 
Jourdain,  the  other  Dorantc.  The  list  of  ihe  dramatis  persomc 
might  better  have  said,  Uti  Bourgeois,  Uii  hoiiime  de  cour.  The 
Avare  is  the  type  of  his  species,  Miser;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently 
characterized  by  humours  of  his  own  to  make  him,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  concrete;  and  he  remains  an  ideal  picture  of 
the  passion  of  avarice.  The  Tartufl'e  is  inliiiitely  preferable  to 
Harpagon  in  this  respect.  He  has  an  ambitious  covetousncss  of 
fortune,  not  so  much  out  of  the  wish  of  merely  hoarding  riches, 
as  from  the  desire  of  possessing  and  using  tliem  ;  and  he  employs 
his  false  devotions  as  a  means  of  deceiving  ihe  weakhy  master  of 
a  family.  He  is,  moreover,  amorously  inclined,  and  would  wil- 
lingly accept  of  any  Imrtne  fortune  that  fate  might  throw  in  his 
way.  Still,  however,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  main  object, 
but  makes  his  love  subservient  to  his  grand  design.  In  point  of 
individuality,  Tartuflfe  is  the  masterpiece  of  Molic^rc,  and  of  the 
French  stage.  Yet  the  sum  total  of  passions  and  propensities, 
and  humours,  which  Massiuger  has  conferred  upon  his  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  without,  however,  producing  either  contradiction  or 
confusion, — for  in  this  the  perfection  of  the  art  consists — cer- 
tainly offers  a  more  vivid  picture  of  individuality,  than  even  this 
chef-d'oeuvre.  As  to  the  comedies  which  represent  a  single 
vhim  or  habit,  as  the  Irresolu,  the  Distrait,  the  Glorieux,  &c. 
they  are  the  very  quintessence  of  the  fault  which  has  robbed 
Miss  Baillie  of  her  just  tribute  of  fame;  and  beside  their  ge- 
neral want  of  action,  interest,  and  relief  of  every  kind,  are  com- 
pletely dull  and  insipid,  because  they  are  pictures  of  abstractions, 
which  their  authors  attempt  to  put  in  action.  We  are  far  from 
attributing  this  deficiency  of  Moli^re  to  his  own  intellect.  He 
■was  fully  adequate  to  pauit  what  he  saw,  but  he  saw  nothing  but 
classes.  His  nation  hardly  contained  an  individual  character; 
all  was  rubbed  down  to  smoothness.  Every  feeling  and  passion, 
every  propensity,  tliat  is  not  generic,  was  effaced  ;  and  all  that 
was  left  him  to  copy  w^ere  the  lax  and  vague  characteristics 
of  ranks  and  classes,  with  the  accidents  which  happen  among 
them,  not  amnng  individuals.  All  his  lovers  are  alike;  all  his 
young  ladies  minutely  resemble  each  other;  all  his  valets  have 
the  same  features  of  which  Scapin  is  the  caricature  ;  all  his  Sga- 
narelles  arc  one  and  the  same  man,  if  any  of  them  can  be  called 
one;  and  in  them  may  be  included  his  Georges  Dandin  ;  but  he 
drew  them  all  alike,  because  his  originals  had  ceased  to  be  indivi- 
duals. 

The  comedy  of  humours  is  the  comedy  of  individuals.     It  is 
the  true  living  concrete  picture  of  man  and  of  society;  and  such 
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it  is  in  this  country.  The  entire  theatre  of  France  could  not 
muster  such  a  number  of  individual  characters  well  defined  as  the 
single  English  comedy  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour;  and  certainly 
other  poets,  beside  Ben  Jonson,  might  be  named  in  Britain,  who, 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  are  much  superior  to  Moli^re.  But 
they  drew  from  a  large  provision  of  models,  profusely  spread  before 
them  y  and  out  of  those  original  materials,  they  cojubined  many 
unexpected  and  amusing  personages,  such  as,  even  if  they  never 
did  exist,  were  very  well  within  the  limits  of  probability ;  and 
thus,  by  fancy,  enlarged  the  domain  of  comedy  beyond  the  tan^ 
gible  world. 

It  is  in  good  sterling  dramatic  wit  that  Moli^re  is  the  most 
pre-eminent.  In  France,  no  person  has  come  near  him  in  this 
quality ;  not  even  Racine  in  his  Plaideurs,  who  delights  by  ano- 
ther species  of  vis  comica,  not  indeed  inferior  to  it.  The  Sgana- 
relle  of  Moli^re's  Cocu  imaginaire,  is  a  perfect  model  of  that  kind 
of  wit  in  which  a  comic  author  may  indulge,  to  place  his  per- 
sonage in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  without  making  him  the  butt 
«jf  his  own  sarcasms.  The  wit  in  which  Beaumarchais  abounds 
is  not  of  so  chaste  a  character,  for  it  is  generally  delivered  as  wit 
by  those  who  utter  it ;  and  Figaro  is  a  bel  esprit  by  profession,  as 
well  as  a  poet,  a  farrier,  a  varlet,  a  barber,  &c.  The  admirable 
scene  in  the  Misanthrope — to  which  by  the  bye  the  author  of  the 
School  for  Scandal  was  not  a  little  indebted  even  while  he  sur- 
passed it — is  replete  with  the  best  kind  of  dramatic  wit;  and  there 
does  not  exist  a  writer  of  any  age  or  country  who  excels  the 
French  poet  in  this  point,  unless  it  be  perhaps  Sheridan.  It 
lujist  be  remembered  that  Sheridan  was  the  rival  of  Pitt,  Burke, 
and  Fox,  in  eloquence ;  and,  in  that  quality,  it  was  almost  for- 
gotten that  he  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  comedies  in  the 
English  language. 

The  French  author  who,  in  drawing  character,  approached  the 
nearest  to  Moli^re,  was,  perhaps,  Lesage  in  his  Turcaret,  which, 
however,  is  composed  of  many  reminiscences  from  his  great 
master.  Both  indeed  had  the  common  defect  of  painting  man- 
ners, not  characters ;  and,  consequently,  of  producing  comedies 
of  classes,  not  of  individuals.  But  this  is  a  defect  which  the 
French  public  would  not  even  perceive ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
tliat  any  critics  of  that  nation  have  made  the  remark.  The  comic 
writers  who  have  excelled  those  of  every  other  country  in  draw- 
ing characters  are  the  English.  The  rich  and  fanciful  Spanish 
theatre,  though  replete  with  more  varied  personages  than  the 
French,  cannot  yet  vie  with  the  British  ;  and  the  German,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  had  many  resources,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  our  own.    The  long  possession  of  political  liberty-^ 
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or,  to  speak  more  properly,  (be  causes  from  which  that  liberty  19 
derived — has  developed  in  Brltnin  such  a  variety  of  character,  haa 
produced  so  diverstticd  a  public,  and  stamped  on  every  member 
of  it  such   powerful  features,  that  comedy  has  the  widest  field 
from  which  to  choose ;  and  our  critics,  imbued  with  great  ideas, 
have  prescribed  but  one  rule  in  the  imitation  of  nature;  the  only 
rule  indeed  which  she  herself  would  prescribe,  *  do  not  violate 
nature.'    But  the  rule  of  the  French  critics  nurtured  in  the  school 
of  their  nation  seetns  to  he,  do  not  imitate  nature;  in  the  place 
of  her  greatness   and   her  beauties,  substitute  art  and  artificial 
conventions;  allow  the  soul  no  range,  in   order  that  it  maybe- 
compassed  in  three  hours;  give   passion  no  scope   that  it  may 
always  be  polite  ;  and  bring  all  the  actors  of  your  drama  into  one 
spot,  in  order  that  the  audience  may  suppose  themselves  really  in 
the  palace  of  Augustus,  where  persona,  who  never  could  have 
entered  it,  are  conspiring  against  him  ;  or  in  the  chamber  of  Chi- 
mene,  where  the  unirderer  of  lier  father  never  sliouhl  have  been. 
There  is  not  a  single  stage  into  which  the  observance  of  the 
French  unities — for  we  will  not  call  them  Greek — has  been  in- 
troduced, that  has  not  suftercd  by  the  introduction  and  lost  its 
native  boldness  and  energy  by  the  alliance.     To  begin  with  our 
own  theatre,  we  will  remark,  that  during  the  period  when  French 
literature  had  no  ascendancy  ansong  us,  our  poets  had  no  standard 
but  nature,  and  allowed  their  genius  to  be  cramped  by  no  rules. 
The    result   was    the  most  vigorous  delineation  that    ever  was 
attempted  by  any  nation,  and  the  truest  picture  of  life  that  it 
ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  drama  to  undertake.     In 
the  completion  of  these  noble  and  comprehensive  ends  are  sunk 
many  trilling  defects,  many  incongruities,  many  transgressions 
against  what  the  French  would  call  les  convenances;  and  which 
are  tolerated,  not  because  wc  approve  of  all  these  blemishes,  but 
because  we  find  ibein  amply  compensated  by  a  host  of  unappre- 
ciable  beauties.     This  period  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Charles  IF,  returning  from  the  con- 
tinent, brought  back  the  reign  of  pleasure  and  false  taste  of  eveiy 
kind.     It  had  indeed  been  interrupted  by  the  puritans,  about 
twenty  years  earlier ;  but  then  it  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  escape 
innovation,  and  no  diminutive  substitute  usurped  its  place.     But 
the  courtiers  under  Cliarles  11.  as  if  resolved  to  avenge  them- 
selves of  the  rigidity  of  the  puritan  faction  which  had  preceded 
them  in  power,   gave  a  loose  to  every  species  of  immorality, 
and  largely  drew  on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  vices  %vhich 
they  did  not  find  at  home.     A  taste  for  dissipation  became  a 
proof  of  royalism ;   and  the  elegant  depravity    of  the  court  of 
FiCwis  XIV.  was  imitated  with  all  the  awkwardness  of  affectation, 
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by  men  of  whom  levity  was  not  the  natural  characferistic.    The 
theatre  attracted  a  new  species  of  public,  not  of  persons  who 
went  there,  as  formerly,  to  hear  the  accents  of  nature,  and  look 
into  the  mirror  of  mankind ;  but  M'ho  resorted  to  it  as  a  place  of 
mere  amusement,  if  not  worse.     The  dramatic  art  was  soon  lost 
under  such  patrons ;  and  the  scene  became  peopled  by  new 
creations  unworthy  of  their  predecessors.     The  worst  quality  of 
these  productions  was  their  coarse,  undisguised,  and  unbridled 
profligacy;  an  indelicacy  which  women  could  not  listen  to  un- 
masked, and  an  immorality  in  complete  dissonance  with  the  entire 
spirit  and  bias  of  the  nation.     But  even  when  these  did  not  pre- 
vail, the  stage  had  lost  its  native  thoughts  and  language.    Dryden, 
strong  and  nervous  as  was  his  muse  in  other  walks,  had  no  talent 
for  dramatic  poetry.     He  deserted  nature  to  make  passion  de- 
clamatory ;  and,  prostituting  his  facility  at  rhyming,  shackled  the 
free  measures  of  our  tragic  verse  with  an  imitation  of  French 
jingle,  more  insupportable,  if  possible,  when  recurring  at  every 
tenth,  than  at  every  fourteenth  syllable.     He  preserved  no  like- 
ness to  human  creatures  in  painting  their  hearts ;  but  throwing 
aside  the  sock  and  buskin,  mounted  both  tragedy  and  comedy  upon 
stilts;  and  he  was  the  less  able  to  resist  the  bad  taste  of  his  times, 
because  he  wrote  for  bread.     Otway  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  genius  far  more  true  to  pathos  than  the  author  of  Alex- 
ander's Feast;  but,  like  him,  he  frequently  wrote  for  the  stage 
in  rhyme.     The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserved  are  testimonies  of 
his  powers;  and  though  we  smile  at  Madame  de  Stael's  assertion 
that,  in  the  latter  play,  Shakspeare  nearly  found  a  rival,  yet  it 
ranks  among  the   best  of  those  who  since  his  own   time  have 
approached  the  nearest  to  him.     Lee,  who  was  another  contem- 
porary of  Dryden,  also  wrote  in  rhyme ;  but  his  mind  was  all  ex- 
aggeration, and  he  was  nothing  when  not  extravagant.     Yet  his 
Alexander  is  more  like  the  Macedonian  hero  than  the  Alexandre 
of  Racine ;  and,  in  the  manners  of  his  other  personages,  he  is  no 
less  superior  to  the  French  poet.     Clytus  never  could  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  Parisian  stage,  for  Lewis  XIV.  had  no  such  old 
honest  tippling  courtier;   and  since  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Wenceslas,  who  astonished  the  French  court  by  his  inebriety,  a 
drunken  prince  has  not  been  publicly  seen  in  France,  except  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans.    The  poet  of  those  times,  who,  without 
excepting   Otway,    was    the  most    natural   and    pathetic,   was 
Southern,  who  with  a  little  care  might  have  stood  next  to  Shak- 
speare in  pathos,  as  many  parts  of  his  Isabella  and  his  Oroonoko 
sufficiently  evince.     He  was  the  last  tragic  poet  of  Britain  who 
attempted'  to  please  without  rule,  and  to  copy  nature  unrestrained. 
The  contemporary  productions  of  Rowe  and  Addison  were  tame 
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and  cliilliug,  though  more  classical.  Cato  is  the  in ost  frigid  of 
all  tolerablt;  Uugeiliea,  and  the  personages — excepting  perJiaps 
Cato — are  almost  Frenchmen ;  so  strongly  had  French  originals 
taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  Addison.  From  that  time  the 
dejection  of  pathos  became  complete  upon  the  English  stage; 
and  it  has  coustaully  proceeded  to  the  present  hour,  with  dimi- 
nished interest.  The  breath  of  France  has  blighted  British 
genius  ;  and  until  all  the  doctrines  of  that  school,  which  can  do 
uo  more  than  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  nature,  are  discarded ; 
until  we  frankly  return  to  our  own  old  principles,  and  feel  again 
that  our  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  men,  are  more 
romantic  ihau  chissiCj  we  shall  uot  recover  the  vigour  we  have 
lost.  Our  comedy  has  declined,  even  more  perhaps  than  our  tra- 
gedy, by  an  imitation  of  France,  in  truth  ami  strength  \  and,  in 
morality,  unquestionably  much  more.  We  do  not  mean  that 
French  comedy  is  immoral.  It  was  from  the  affectation  of 
French  manners  that  our  public  became  depraved ;  and  our 
comedy  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  laxity  of  morals  to  be- 
come licentious.  Nothing,  says  Madame  dc  Stael,  Is  less  like 
the  English  nation  than  English  comedy,  Tlie  manners  repre- 
aeuted  by  Cougreve  certainly  did  not  predominate  in  his  time ; 
and  nothing  was  more  unlike  his  Way  of  the  World  than  the 
world  it  is  supposed  to  represent.  From  Ben  J  onson,  the  true 
parent  of  legitimate  English  comedy,  to  this  poet  his  first  best 
descendant,  there  was  not  a  man  endowed  witli  such  powers  for 
witty  and  appropriate  diidogne.  Wycherly,  Gibber,  Vanburgh, 
Farquhar,  were  lively  and  entertaining;  but  none  of  them  pos- 
sessed the  true  tone  of  comedy  in  the  same  degree  as  Congrcve. 
'J'brown  out  from  the  great  iield  of  nature,  in  which  there  is  such 
ample  gleaning,  even  when  all  appears  to  have  been  gleaned  before, 
our  comic  poets  have  since  wandered  about  in  stray  paths  or 
lost  themselves  in  wildcniesses.  A  Mr.  O'Keeffc  indeed  arose, 
and  established  the  school  of  bufloonery;  which,  finding  its  way 
from  the  two  act  pieces  whose  broad  mirth  came  to  dry  the  tears 
which  a  Siddons  had  made  to  flow,  into  productions  bearing  a 
higher  title,  has  entailed  upon  the  public  the  disgraceful  progeny 
to  be  foimd  in  the  comedies — must  we  call  them  ?^of  Keynoids, 
Moreton,  &c.  and  thus  has  swooned — for  we  hope  she  is  not 
dead — the  muse  of  Volpoue,  Kitely,  Bobadil,  In  the  arms  of 
farce,  of  Lingo,  and  of  Domine  Felix.  Thecopyers  of  O'Keeftb 
are  doubly  reprehensible,  for  Sheridan  was  cf[ually  their  contem- 
porary ;  and  the  public  which  applauded  him  had  shown  itself 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  comedy.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
among  our  dramatic  writers  a  greater  proportion  of  comic  than  of 
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tragic  poets  belong  to  Ireland,  where  wit  is  in  some  measure 
become  a  weapon  of  the  weak  to  divert  the  anger  of  the  more 
powerful. 

A  similar  degradation  of  nature  has  taken  place  upon  the  Spa- 
nish stage  by  the  introduction  of  French  symmetries.  The  first 
attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was  in  Spain,  as  every  where 
else,  imperfect  and  barbarous;  and  Mingo  ilebulgo  was  a  still 
more  extravagant  production  than  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 
Celestina  tragicomedia  de  Caiisto  y  Melibea,  written  at  least  in 
the  middle  if  not  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  was  in 
twenty-one  acts,  and  not  intended  for  representation.  The  story 
is  something  like  that  of  Clarissa  Harlowe ;  and  calculated  to  put 
female  innocency  upon  its  guard  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  novel  in  dialogue.  Caiisto  becomes  enamoured 
of  Melibea,  and  conceives  the  project  not  of  marrying,  but  of 
seducing  her.  Excluded  from  her  house  by  her  parents,  he  em- 
ploys Celestina,  an  entremelteiise,  to  carry  on  the  intrigue.  She 
mtroduces  herself  into  the  family,  corrupts  the  servants,  has  re- 
course to  sorcery;  and  the  parents  of  Melibea  perceive  the  danger 
when  it  is  too  late.  The  catastrophe  is  most  tragic.  Almost  all 
the  servants  of  Melibea  are  nundered ;  as  is  Celestina,  in  the 
moat  barbarous  manner.  Caiisto  also  is  assassinated,  and  Me- 
libe^i  throws  herself  from  a  high  tower.  But  the  dialogue  is 
still  admired  as  particularly  easy  and  natural.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  more  than  one  author.  The  Eclogues  of 
Enzina  were  the  favourites  of  the  court ;  and  the  only  dramatic 
productions  held  as  a  part  of  the  national  literature,  when  two 
parties  sprung  up  as  legislators  in  the  province  of  the  drama,  the 
eriidites  and  the  moralists.  The  former,  generally  learned,  but 
without  imagination,  were  partizans  of  the  drama  of ,  antiquity, 
and  overwhelmed  their  country  muse  under  the  weight  of  Greek 
and  Roman  translations ;  and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  such  did  not 
become  the  sole  models  of  the  Spanish  stage.  It  is  however  re- 
markable, that  not  a  siugle  man  of  genius  embraced  this  party. 
The  latter  would  have  moulded  every  thing  according  to  the  dra- 
matic novel  of  Celestina,  which  they  applauded  for  its  moral 
tendency:  and  they  also  poured  out  numerous  effusions  in  imita- 
tion of  what  they  admired.  But  fortunately  neither  of  these  views 
of  the  drama  satisfied  the  nation  ;  and  two  poets  arose,  Naharro 
and  Lope  de  Rueda,  who,  neglecting  the  theories  of  both  these 
sects,  struck  out  new  lights  of  their  own,  and  thus  opened  the 
course  which  the  theatre  of  their  nation  has  continued  to  run, 
most  worthily,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art, 
who  have  done  honour  to  Spain,     it  is  remarkable  that  Juan  de 
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la  Cueva  wrote  a  kind  of  ars  poetica  for  the  very  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  rules  of  the  ancienta,  and  setting  aside  many  prac- 
tices which,  though  excellent  among  them^  are  not  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  modems.  He  insinuates  that  the  ancient  taws  of 
the  drama  are  not  binding  for  modems,  and  that  they  must  be 
new  moulded  to  the  times.  Thus  while  Shakspeare  in  England 
was  iQstinctively  putting  in  practice  the  enlarged  views  he  had 
taken  of  the  dramatic  domain,  a  Spanish  author,  approving  the 
taste  of  his  nation,  was  erecting  theatrical  freedom  into  a  prin- 
ciple, and  maintaining  it  upon  the  true  spirit  of  a  more  extended 
and  enlightened  knowledge  of  man  than  the  Greeks  could  have 
possessed.  The  poem  of  Cueva,  certainly  the  effusion  of  a  niucli 
vaster  mind  than  the  art  potitique  of  Boileau,  became  the  dramatic 
code  of  his  country;  and  is  that  which  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Argensola,  Verues,  Montalvan,  Calderon,  Solis,  Moreto,  Hoz, 
Molina,  Rojas,  Salazar,  Aniescua,  Mendoza,  Guevasa,  Cabillo, 
Coello,  Godinez,  Tragoso,  d'Alarcon,  Guillen  de  Castro,  &c. 
constantly  followed.  These  poets  belonged  to  the  brightest 
period  of  the  Spanish  theatre ;  and  produced  nearly-  all  the  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  lifty-two  plays  enumerated  by  la 
Huerta. 

During  the  reign  of  the  three  Philips  who  preceded  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  Spanish  nation  sensibly  declined,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Philip  V.  upon  the  throne  gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
literature  of  the  country.  Fastidiousness  under  many  specious 
names,  names  baleful  to  every  genuine  feeling  of  exalted  nature, — 
politeness,  elegance,  good  taste,  good  company, — spread  through 
the  palace ;  and  the  courtiers  of  the  foreign  monarch  dared  not 
avow  their  attachment  to  their  old  poets,  who  were  openly  ridi- 
culed, as  was  Shakspeare  in  England  after  the  Restoration,  and 
hardly  defended  even  in  secret.  Luzan,  a  man  of  uncommon 
erudition,  but  of  no  taste  or  genius,  undertook  in  his  Poetica,  of 
Reglas  de  la  Poesia  in  general,  to  correct,  as  he  thought,  the 
literature  of  his  country,  by  introducing  Greek  and  French  rules, 
and  quoted  the  authorities  of  Aristotle,  Rapin,  Comeille,  Crousaz, 
Lancy,  and  Madame  Dacier,  giving  long  extracts  from  their  works 
in  French,  a  very  anti-national  innovation.  He  embraced  all  the 
littlenesses  of  the  French  critics,  narrowing  every  province  of 
genius  which  he  touched  upon.  He  was  just  capable  of  pointing 
out  defects,  but  had  no  comprehensive  feeling  for  beauties.  He 
could  decry  the  sectaries  of  Gongora,  who  had  introduced  affec- 
tation among  the  Spanish  poets ;  but  he  could  not  appreciate 
Lope  de  Vega  or  Calderon,  with  their  disciples,  whom  he  accuses 
of  having  violated  nature  in  the  unities  of  Aristotle.  Some  plays 
were  translated  from  the  French;  and  Augustin  de  Montiano  wrote 
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two  tragedies  in  tbe  French  manner,  in  which  the  unities  are  ob- 
served, and  all  that  in  the  native  theatre  would  have  been  m 
action,  is  in  recital.  He  also  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  adopt 
the  same  principles,  and  to  do  better  than  he  has  done.  But 
since  his  days  not  a  single  poet  of  merit  has  made  his  appearance 
in  Spain;  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  school  has  af- 
flicted that  poetical  natiou  with  a  dramatic  paralysis,  from  which 
it  has  not  yet  recovered.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  in- 
deed, the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  Spain,  having  made  itself  Spanish, 
and  French  influence  and  example  having  worn  themselves  out,  a 
counter-revolution  commenced.  It  required  no  less,  however, 
than  a  man  of  rank  and  weight,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  aca- 
demy, and  royal  librarian,  to  overbalance  all  who  had  preten- 
sions to  good  taste,  and  called  themselves  good  company,  for  such 
were  the  party  of  the  Gallicists.  Vincent  Garcia  de  la  Huerta 
was  distinguished  as  a  poet ;  but,  though  he  was  gifted  with  an 
instinct  of  the  beautiful,  he  had  not  sufficiently  studied  its  prin- 
ciples to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Luzan,  as  a  critic.  H« 
was.  always  impetuous,  because  he  was  always  patriotic,  when  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  critics  of  France ;  but  in  exercising  his 
art  he  showed  more  timidity  than  genius,  for  he  took  a  mezzo 
termine  between  the  ancient  drama  of  his  country  and  that  of  the 
French  poets,  a  union  between  which  never  can  prevail,  because 
the  former  is  nature  in  her  full  attire,  the  latter  is  only  that  por- 
tion of  nature  which  consists  in  turgid  dignity.  Consequently 
Huerta  is  as  far  removed  from  Lope  de  Vega  and  from  Calderon, 
as  -Rdwe  or  Addison  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Marlowe,  Webster,  Ford,  &c.  Notwithstanding  all  his  well- 
meant  patriotic  eflbrts,  and  his  critical  virulence,  he  could  not 
redeem  the  Spanish  stage  from  disgrace,  and  bring  back  the 
oriental  boldness  and  luxuriance  which  be  so  much  valued  in 
the  character  and  genius  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Spain,  most  rich  in  excellent  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, is  poor  in  epopeas  ;  while  Italy,  poor  in  the  drama,  has 
been  luxuriant  in  other  walks  of  poetry;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
Italian  dramatists  of  the  French  school,  as  Mafi'ei,  Metastasio, 
Goldoni,  Alfieri,  have  not  injured  the  vernacular  theatre.  Even  in 
ancient  Italy,  the  epic,  lyric  and  didactic  are  infinitely  superior  to 
the  dramatic,  and  above  all  to  the  tragic  poets.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  how  much  greater  perfection  the  epopea  attained 
among  the  ancients  than  the  drama.  The  epopea  draws  entirely 
upon  the  imagination  for  its  resources,  and  describes,  but  does 
not  represent  actions.  The  drama  relies  upon  truth  ;  and  its  per^ 
fection  consists  in  representing,  not  m  describing  actions  and 
passions.     The  faculty  of  imagination  is  more  early  developed 

than 


than  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
without  which,  there  may  be  fanciful  desciiption,  but  there  can- 
not be  vivid  and  faithful  leprescntalion. 

The  baleful  iuHuence  of  French  example  was  also  fell  in  the 
German  theatre,  which  began,  like  all  others,  with  religious  sub- 
jects.    There  was  a  kuid  of  bonhomniie,   ciiaracteristic   of  this 
nation,  in  their  eajly  stage,  wlvicli   is  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where.    Their  plays  were  performed  by  honest  citizens  little 
skilled  in  the  art  of  assuming  iictitious  characters,  and  all  their 
personages  laid  open  their  entire  hearts  without  disguise.     Opiz 
gave  a  new  form  to  the  German  stage,  and  translated  some  Greek 
and  Italian  plays.     Andreas  Gryphitis,  who  has  been  compared 
to  Shakspeare,  succeeded  Opiz  ;  but  he  is  now  forgotten.     Dur- 
ing the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  branch  of  German  literature  was  as  barren  as  tlie 
rest,  when  Gottsched  introduced  French  imitation,  in  whicli  he 
was  followed  by  Gillert,  by  Elias  Schlegel,  Cronegk,  and  VVeisse, 
whose  works  are  particularly  excellent  in  the  g<;nre  enmii/eux. 
The  taste  for  French   literature  was  at  this  time   predominant 
througliout  Germany ;  and  the  success  it  met  with,  only  shows 
that  though  a  congeniality  M'ith  the  national  mind  may  make  lit- 
tleness of  conception  tolerable,  yet  when  transplanted  into  ano- 
ther country  by  mere  authority,  not  by  natiu'e,  it  cannot  take  root 
and  flourish.     Lcssing,  to  whose  labours  in  many  w  alks  of  litera- 
ture his  country  owes  so  much,  was  the  first  who  spoke  of  Shak- 
speare with  admiration,  notwithstanding  a  lingering  weakness  for 
i\ristotle,  and  a   strong  submission    to  Diderot.     His  Mina  de 
I3amhelm  and  EmiliaGallotti  were  bold  innovations;  but  Lessing 
was  not  born  a  poet.     The  two  men  who  completed  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  German  stage,  and  gave  it  a  character  of  nationality, 
were  Goethe  and  Schiller:  but  they  took  a  wrong  course,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  who  created  an  ideal  domain,  which  it  woidd 
not  be  ver>'  easy  to  suppose   peopled  by   rational   beings,  an*i 
dragged  hito  it,  vi  ct  armis,  the  whole  human  race.     A  constant 
faidt  of  the  Germans  is,  a  morbid  longing  after  originality;  and 
they  think  it  shameful  to  tread  a  path  in  which  the  trace  of  man 
can  be  found.     AH  their   extravagance,   all   their   dullness,  all 
their  dissimilitude  with  nature,  proceed  from  the  passion  of  doing 
or  saying  something — no  matter  what — that  none  ever  did  or  said 
before  them;  and,  in  this,  they   make  genius  consist.     Goethe 
seems  to  have  spoiled  great  powers  of  intellect  by  his  imceasing 
struggle  to  avoid  a  resemblauce  with  all  he  had  ever  known  ;  and 
to  have  studied  men  and  their  works  only  that  he  might  learn  the 
better  how  to  be  unlike  them.     Rather  than  enter  into  the  world 
of  realities,  he  resigned  himself  to  be  eternally  blown  about  in 
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the  uttermost  limbo  of  improbabilities ;  and  thought  himself  sd-* 
perior  to  Shakspeare,  who,  exactly  the  reverse  of  him,  brou^t 
even  bis  ideal  bemgs  within  the  sphere  of  real  existence.  Goethe, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  would  have  been  greater  had  he 
not  endeavoured  to  be  so  great.  Schiller  was  more  moderate 
and  rational  than  the  author  of  Faust.  He  attempted  less  ;  still, 
however,  he  not  unfrequently  attempted  too  much.  This  was 
the  epoch  when  Shakspeare  began  to  be  known  and  appreciated 
in  Germany ;  and  no  European  language  can  so  well  translate  fab 
spirit  and  his  thoughts  as  that  which  was  the  principal  source  of 
his  own.  The  distance  between  Shakspeare  and  Schiller,  how- 
ever, is  infinite  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  in  real  drama- 
tic merit,  the  German  author,  considering  his  extravagances 
and  other  national  defects,  really  ranks  above  Ford  or  Webster. 
There  is  still  a  character  of  infancy  in  the  German  theatre,  which 
may  very  well  surprize  those  who  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Servile  imitation  of  the  French 
delayed  its  early  progress  and  development ;  the  fatal  rage  of 
originality  turned  it  out  of  the  course  of  reason ;  and  its  best 
efforts  are  those  in  which  it  has  endeavoured  to  copy  nature, 
through  the  faithful  medium  of  the  British  stage.  One  walk  ol 
the  German  drama,  however,  is  much  indebted  to  the  French, 
and  that  is,  the  light  comedy,  in  which  the  latter  are  super 
eminent,  and  which  has  been  often  adopted  in  Germany,  where 
manners  and  character,  whether  natural  or  not,  make  it  less  con 
trasting  than  it  would  be  in  England.  It  is,  probably,  the  same 
desire-  of .  being  unlike  all  the  world,  which  has  prompted  the 
Germans,  a  moral  people,  to  put  sophistry  into  action,  to  excuse 
every  species  of  immorality.  The  Menscenhass  und  Reue  ot 
Kotzebue,  which,  under  various  names,  has  had  such  extraordi- 
nary success  in  every  language  in  Europe, — The  Stranger — is  a 
play  of  very  immoral  tendency;  but  its  sequel  is  still  worse.  The 
injured  husband,  to  calm  the  uneasiness  of  his  wife,  informs  her 
that,  while  she  was  living  in  adultery  with  another  man,  he  had 
been  living  with  a  mistress,  who  had  borne  him  a  son ;  and  as 
there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  story,  the  piece  is  called  the 
Noble  Lie.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  German  play,  entitled, 
as  well  as  we  can  recollect,  Verbrechen  aus  ebre — the  crime 
committed  out  of  honour;  in  which  a  man,  to  pay  a  debt  of 
honour,  breaks  open  a  scrutoire,  and  steals  a  sum  of  monay, 
which  he  faithfully  hands  over  to  his  creditor. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  wish  to  be  original  in  order 
not  to  be  moral ;  and  the  stage  the  most  chastened  by  imitation 
of  the  ancients,  is  not  quite  clear  from  this  defect.  But  the  same 
stage  too  has  another  imperfection,  which,  in  a  nation  that  lays 
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claim  to  superior  taste  and  refinement,  is  the  most  extraoi'diiiary 
lliat  could  be  imagined.  It  is  the  filthiest  in  Europe  ;  aod  a  large 
portion  of  its  comic  riches  consists  in  allusions  to,  and  repre- 
sentations of,  absolute  nastineBS,  such  as  we — thougli  we  violate 
the  unities — should  not  dare  to  produce  in  a  theatre  destined  for 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  The  French,  in  return,  allege, 
that  the  claim  of  English  tragedy  to  greater  interest  than  any 
other,  is  wholly  founded  upon  its  exhibiting  objects  of  horror, 
and  its  immoderate  use  of  racks,  daggers,  executions,  murders, 
dead  bodies,  heads,  8tc. ;  but  that,  in  pathos,  not  dependant  upon 
physical  objects,  Racine  is  superior  to  Shakspeare.  It  is  wortli 
while  to  examine  how  the  matter  stands,  and  to  determine, 
whether  our  accusation  or  theirs  be  belter  founded. 

The  mere  exhibition  of  physical  objects  seldom  adds  to  the 
interest  of  an  affectuig  story.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  no 
small  art  to  make  them  3up])ortabIe;  for  if  they  were  displayetl 
alone,  and  without  the  passions  which  accompany  them,  they 
would  never  fail  of  exciting  painful  impressions.  The  bloody 
daggers  which  Macbeth,  returning  from  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
holds  in  bis  hands,  would  be  shocking  of  themselves  ;  and  his 
taking  them  out  of  Duncan's  room  at  all,  would  appear  absurd  in 
a  man  of  sound  mind,  as  they  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his 
crime.  But  no  sooner  do  they  begin  to  disclose  the  state  of  his 
soul — to  show  his  want  of  presence  of  mind  amid  the  novelty  of 
vice — his  agonizing  remorse,  that  dares  neither  to  think  nor  look 
on  what  he  had  done — all  that  is  uttered,  all  that  is  not  uttered 
by  him  and  Lady  Macbeth,  in  that  territic  scene, — give  those 
daggers  a  moral  meaning,  which  they  had  not  before;  and  the 
disgust,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  inspired,  is  subdued  into 
its  proper  feeling.  The  skulls  with  which,  accordhig  to  Voltaire, 
Hamlet  plays  in  the  churchyard,  would,  like  all  other  skulls, 
excite  disagreeable  seiisatious  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  become  sub- 
jects for  him  to  moralize  upon — when  he  sees  the  grave-digger 
'  jowling  them  lo  the  ground,'  and  thoughtlessly  singing— when  he 
finds  rolling  at  bis  feel  the  skull  of  that  Yorick,  who  ha<l  borne  him 
on  his  back  a  thousand  times, — the  heart  must  allow  tliat  those 
heads,  disgusting  as  they  at  first  appear,  bring  home  to  it  more 
satisfaction,  because  they  individualize  the  sentiment,  than  any 
vague  declamations  upon  the  terrors  of  the  churchyard,  and  the 
humiliating  changes  after  death.  The  racks  and  wheels  exhibited 
in  Venice  Preserved  are  among  the  least  interesting  things  in  that 
tragedy.  The  parting  between  Jaflier  and  Belvidera,  when  he 
takes  leave  of  her  for  ever,  and  goes  out  to  die  with  Pierre,  is 
the  heart-rending  event  of  the  play;  and,  after  it,  the  engines  of 
death  aic  nutiiing.     Nay,  deaths  are  not  always  tragic  in  them- 
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selyes.  When  Romeo  kills  Mercutio  in  a  duel,  the  exclamations 
q(  the  dying  '  Gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  ally,'  usually  excite 
merriment.  But  the  murder  of  Mercutio  is  the  cause  of  Romeo's 
banishment,  of  Juliet's  sleeping  potion,  and  of  the  entire  catas- 
trophe. 

It  is  not  thus  that  Moli^re  and  other  French  poets  have  em> 
ployed  the  means  with  which  we  reproach  tliem.  They  have 
made  them  principal  agents  in  the  scene ;  and  drawn  much  comjc 
inirth  from  their  exhibition.  In  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  for  in- 
stance, when  Argan,  reckoning  up  the  accounts  of  M.  Fleurant, 
his  apothecary,  enumerates  all  the  medicines  he  took  in  the  last 
month,  all  the  remedies  which  in  polite  English  conversation  have 
no  name ;  when  he  asks  Toinette  their  effects;  when  two  or  three 
times  in  the  play  he  calls  for  his  staff  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat; when  M.  Fleurant  appears  on  the  stage,  bringing  in  the 
great  instrument  of  his  art,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  its 
contents  before  the  audience :  all  these  are  sources  of  comic  effect, 
and  never  fail  to  exhilarate  the  audience,  in  a  greater  degree,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  incident  in  the  comedy.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  Eraste  and  Lucille,  in  the  D6pit  Amoureux, 
parodied  by  the  servants  of  each,  Gros-Ilen6  and  Marinette, 
contains  language  which,  in  this  country,  no  rank  in  life  could 
or  would  excuse  on  the  theatre.  They  are  giving  back  to  each 
other  their  mutual  presents. 

*  Gros-Rene.  J'oubliois  d'avant  hier  ton  morceau  de  frotnage — 
Tiens — je  voudrois  pouvoir  rejetter  le  potage 
Que  tu  me  fis  manger,  pour  n'avoir  rien  k  toi. 

Marinette.  Je  n'ai  point  maintenant  de  tes  lettres  sur  moi, 
Mais  j'en  ferai  du  feu  jusqu'k  la  dernifere, 

Gros-RenL  Et  des  tiennes  tu  sj;ais  ce  que  j'en  s^aurois  faire,*  &c. 

Sganarelle,  in  the  M^decin  malgr6  lui,  returning  upon  the 
stage,  after  a  short  exit,  discloses  the  motive  of  his  going  ont.-r~ 
In  short,  the  instances  of  extreme  filth  and  indelicacy  are  in- 
numerable in  Moliere,  and  are  the  pivots  upon  which  no  small 
portion  of  his  comic  power  turns.  One  of  the  most  celebratied 
pleasantries  in  the  Mercure  Galant,  by  Boursault,  is  an  enignia 
upon  a  word  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  repeat,  but 
which  is  there  expressed  most  intelligibly  by  an  Abb6  d  la 
mode.  The  Fourberies  de  Scapin  are  particularly  reprehensibjie 
in  another  point  of  view.  They  are  a  series  of  tricks  practised 
by  children  upon  their  parents,  with  the  assistance  of  two  valets, 
one  of  whom  had  already  been  in  the  hands  of  justice.  Some 
of  these  tricks  amount  nearly  to  robbery;  and  L6andre,  after 
joining  with  his  servant  Scapin,  for  the  purpose  of  swindling 
his  father  G4ronte,  consents  to  permit  Scapin  to  put  him  into 
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a  sack,  and  beat  liini.     But,  indeed,  the  successful  issue  of  all 

the  contrivances  of  children,  aided  by  valets  and  soubrettes,  is 
the  common  intrigue  of  many  old  comedies.  That  which  seema, 
however,  to  combine  the  defects  of  flUliJness  and  immorality  in 
the  highest  degree,  is  the  Legataire  universel,  by  Regnard ;  and 
we  will  present  our  readers  willi  a  sketcti  of  it,  Gtroiite,  an  old 
valetudinarian  without  children,  has  promised  to  marry  Aiige- 
lique,  daughter  to  Madame  Argante.  He  has  a  nephew,  Eraste, 
besides  two  relations  whom  he  has  never  seen,  all  of  whom  have 
views  upon  his  inheritance.  Certain  intirmities  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting nature,  of  which  Madame  Argante  is  accidentally  a  wit- 
ness, determine  her  to  break  off  the  intended  marriage  with 
Geronte;  and  she  promises  her  daughter  to  Eraste,  on  condition 
that  his  uncle  will  declare  him  his  heir.  Crispin,  valet  to  Eraste, 
in  league  with  Lisetfe,  gouvernante  of  the  old  man,  undertakes  to 
sicken  him  of  his  country  cousins,  and  by  personifying  them  gro- 
tesquely, accomplishes  his  purpose.  But  his  last  appearance, 
disguised  as  the  widow  of  a  Baron  living  in  the  Maine,  who  out 
of  thirty  law-suits  every  year  loses  twenty-five,  throws  Geronte 
into  a  lethargy,  at  the  very  moment  vilien  the  notaire  arrives  to 
make  his  will  in  favour  of  Eraste.  In  this  dilemma,  Crispin  puts 
on  the  dress  of  the  uncle,  stretches  himself  out  on  his  couch,  and 
thus,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
Eraste,  dictates  a  will,  in  which  he  takes  care  to  bequeath  Li- 
sette,  his  intended  bride,  on  the  express  condition  of  her  marrying 
Crispin,  two  thousand  crowns ;  and  to  himself,  Crispin,  an  an- 
nuity of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
Eraste,  who  is,  however;  content  to  submit;  as,  with  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  above,  he  is  finally  named  residuary  legatee.  Eraste 
had,  moreover,  stolen  from  his  uncle,  during  his  lethargy,  a  pocket- 
book,  containing  a  targe  sum  in  notes,  as  earnest  of  his  inherit- 
ance, and  handed  it  over  to  Angelique,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  own  conditions  in  ease  of  accident.  The  old  man  recovers; 
the  will  is  shown  to  him  by  the  notaire,  who,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  deceit,  joins  the  nephew  and  servants  in  persuading 
him  that  it  is  really  of  his  own  dictating.  His  forgetfulness  is  at- 
tributed to  his  lethargy.  He  consents  to  all,  and  to  tlie  marriage 
of  Eraste  with  Angelique,  on  condition  of  getting  back  his  pocket- 
book  and  notes  untouched;  and  thus  all  are  nifidc  happy.  The 
natural  recompense  of  Eraste,  Crispin,  and  I  Jsette,  in  real  life, 
would  be  the  gallows,  for  forgery.  Angelique,  t\\ei}igenue  of  the 
piece,  might  be  pursued  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  Ma- 
dame Argante  as  an  accomplice,  for  both  knew  that  Eraste  had 
purloined  the  pocket-book.  Crispin  boa.'ils  that  his  first  wife  had 
been  mistress  to  Eraste;  and  he  marries  LisolU-,  knowing,  indeed, 
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by  her  own  confession,  that  she  had  lived  in  the  same  capacity 
with  G^ronte,  before  his  illness.  We  should  not  dare  to  sully  our 
pages  with  any  part  of  this  play,  except  under  the  cover  of  a 
foreign  language.     Gdronte  makes  love  thus — 

Oui,  Madame,  c'est  vous,  pour  le  moins  je  tn'en  flatte  ; 

Qui  guerrirez  mes  maux  mieux  qu'un  autre  Uypocrate — 

Vous  gtes  pour  noon  coeur  comme  un  julep  futur 

Qui  doit  le  nettoyer  de  ce  qu'il  a  d'impur ; 

Mon  hymen  avec  vous  est  un  sur  em^tique, 

£t  je  vous  prends  enfin  pour  mon  dernier  topique. 

After  having  requested  of  Lisette, 

Ne  vas  pas  Icur  parlcr,  je  vous  prie, 
Ni  de  mon  lavement,  ni  de  ma  lethargie. 

Lisette.  Elles  ont  toutes  deux  bon  nez ;  dans  un  moment, 
Elles  le  sentiront  de  reste  assurement. 

After  a  number  of  indecencies  and  indelicacies  in  the  presence  of 
his  bride  and  her  mother,  he  runs  off  the  stage,  exclaiming 
Ah!  ah!  Madame,  il  faut  que  je  vous  dise  adieu, 
Certain  devoir  pressant  m'appelie  en  certaiH  lieu— 

and  returns, 

Ma  colique  m'a  pris  assez  mal  k  p  ropes, 

Je  n'ai  jamais  senti  k  In  fuis  tant  de  maux,'  Sec. 

■A-  certain  Monsieur  Clistorel,  ah  apothecary,  a  great  personage 
in  the  play,  descants,  during  a  long  scene,  upon  the  mysteries  of 
his  art,  the  most  in  consonance  with  his  name. — But  enough  of 
the  beastliness  of  this  refined  people.  We  are  ashamed  of  having 
dwelt  so  long  upon  them  :  neither  should  we  have  done  so,  had 
we  thought  that,  without  actual  quotations,  we  could  have  been 
credited ;  and  we  have  not  copied  the  hundredth  part  of  what  we 
might  have  done. 

Our  readers  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  the  L^gataire  Universel 
'is  never  acted  now.  On  the  contrary ;  it  is  a  stock  play,  and  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  in  the  language  that  obtains  more  frequent  re- 
presentation, and  more  unbounded  applause.  It  is  rich  \n  broad 
comic  humour,  and  Crispin  is  the  first  of  valets.  Our  immoral  and 
indecent  comedies  have  now  become  obsolete  on  the  stage.  Con- 
greve  is  too  incorrect  for  the  present  generation,  and  Farquhar  too 
licentious.  But  during  more  than  a  century,  without  interruption, 
■  Hegnard  has  delighted  Paris,  and  all  France  is  not  yet  become  sen- 
sible to  his  extreme  grossness.  La  Harpe  says  the  L6gataire 
Universel  is  the  *  chef-d'oeuvre  de  la  gait6  comique,'  and  'jamais 
rien  n'a  fait  plus  rire  au  theatre  que  ce  testament' — that  endited 
by  Crispin..   We  do  uot  think  it  would  produce  the  same  effect  in 
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Eiiirlitinl.  He  informs  us  also  tlint  it  was  fuuiittcd  on  a  fact  then 
recent  and  well  known;  and  another  autlior*  assures  us,  that  the 
same  sLiatageiu  was  very  lately  employed-  We  no  longer  wonder 
that  the  Newgate  Calendars  of  both  countries  should  be  so  out  of 
proportion  to  their  respective  morality,  since  the  crimes  which,  in 
England,  wonld  inevi(ably  lead  their  perpetrators  to  the  gallows, 
in  France  bring  iheni  only  on  lUe  atage.  What  with  us  excites 
horror,  is  there  admired  as  the  uiaster-piece  of  comic  mirth;  and 
felony  is  pnnislied  by  ridicule. 

Regnard  is  considered  as  the  »econd  comic  author  of  France. 
*  Qui  ne  se  plait  pas  avec  Regnard  (says  Voltaire)  n'est  pas  digne 
d'admirer  Moliere.'  In  wit,  however,  and  in  philosophy, — though 
we  have  already  es  pressed  our  opinion  of  Molitire's  philoso- 
phy,— he  is  much  inferior.  Indeed  the  comic  writers  of  France 
have  not  taken  a  wider  view  of  their  art,  than  her  tragic  writers 
have  taken  of  theirs.  Both,  by  a  predilection  for  artifice,  have 
narrowed  the  legitimate  extent  of  the  drama,  and  imagined  a 
nature  peculiar  to  the  stiige,  that  is  to  say,  a  nature  curtailed  of 
all  that  is  genuine.  We  lately  said,  that  tragedy  seemed  to  be  a 
conception  too  vast  lor  the  minds  of  French  poets  and  critics ;  ive 
may  now  say  the  same  thing  of  comedy,  we  mean  of  fair  large  co- 
medy, which  pahus  men  as  they  really  are  in  life,  not  as  abstract 
genera  aud  species,  but  as  individuals  endowed  with  all  the 
humours  and  prtjpensities  which  distinguish  one  mind  from  every 
other  mind.  Tliis  defect  proceeds  from  their  imperfect  ideas  of 
character,  and  the  little  scope  allowed  to  the  human  heart,  in  the 
constitution  of  French  society,  to  range  nnsophislicatetl,  ami  fol- 
low its  own  native  impulses,  unappalled  by  the  terrors  of  ridicule 
and  the  tyranny  of  fasfhtou. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  comic  painting  in  which  the 
French,  for  truth  and  neatness  of  esecution,  surpass  all  the  nations 
that  have  attempted  any  thing  analogous  ;  and  that  is,  the  portrai- 
ture of  French  society,  sucla  as  it  exists  in  almost  every  class 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  of  all  the  little  nothings  which 
compose  the  daily  intercourse  of  persons  who  place  in  that  inter- 
course the  chief  pleasures  of  life.  As  an  example  of  what  we 
mean,  we  will  mention  *  Le  Cercle,  on  la  Soirfic  4  fa  mode*  by 
Poinsinet,  of  credulous  memory ."t"  The  Cercle  represents  a  lady, 
Araminte,  who  is  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  to  whom  a  number 

•  Sec  Anunleii  Drsimatlquca,  ISIS. 

-f  Poiiiainet  was  pcrsuailcd  liy  his  friends  lliat  llic  King  of  Fnilicc,  «lriick  willi  !iis 
merit,  had  crcnled  ti  p !»<;<■  in  his  hnusehuld  on  |>ur|>(istr  for  him,  hihI  Unit  wu&,  ihc  plncc 
of  fire-skrcfii,  lo  stjnci  hctween  liis  Majc&ly  and  iht-  cliimiifv  ;  liul  llmt  he  must  liu  aWe 
tu  Mii|ipurl  greiit  hciil ;  ivlikh  Mii;  jioor  juid  rrieil  lu  accuslom  hiinsflf  Ui  vvuty  day. 
til)  his  leys  vretv  ojvcrcd  wilii  Uiskrs, 
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of  visitors  pay  their  court;  an  homme  da  robe,  a  baron,  an  old 
militaire,  a  marquis  (which  title,  by  the  by,  is  generic  on  the 
French  stage  for  a  coxcomb),  a  poet,  an  abb6,  her  physician,  and 
two  petites-maitresses.  It  contains,  infact,no  plot  or  story,  but 
represents  exactly  what  its  title  announces. — The  personages  act 
and  speak  perfectly  in  character.  The  baron  is  open  and  sincere, 
and  does  not  conceal  from  Araminte  her  little  foibles.  The  poet 
comes,  by  appointment,  to  read  his  tragedy  to  the  ladies,  who, 
upon  his  drawing  his  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  call  for  a  card- 
table.  The  two  petites-maitresses  are  intimate  friends  of  Ara- 
minte, and  consequently  lose  no  opportunity  of  turning  her  into 
ridicule.  The  abb4  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  abb6  petik- 
inaitre ;  fluttering  about  from  toilette  to  toilette,  and  who,  as  be 
says  of  himself,  *  sans  devenir  la  terreur  des  maris,  fait  quelque- 
fois  les  d61ices  des  dames.'  When  entreated  to  sing,  he  refuses ; 
when  neglected,  he  takes  up  his  guitar,  as  it  were  par  distraction, 
and  hums  a  song;  when  applauded  for  it,  he  asks  est-ce  que  j'ai 
chant6?  The  physician  was  copied  from  the  fashionable  Escu- 
lapius  of  his  time :  he  enters  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  health 
of  the  ladies,  their  vapeurs,  their  nerfs  qui  se  crispent,  and  talks 
a  little  nastiness  too.  But  the  real  hero  of  the  soir6e  is  the  Mar- 
quis. He  embroiders  a  chair  for  Araminte ;  a  falbala  for  Ismene, 
and  carries  a  work-bag  in  his  pocket  containing  garters  for  Lise, 
and  knots  for  Chloe.  He  is  desirous  of  marrying  the  daughter  of 
Araminte;  but  being  informed  that  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  paid 
his  addresses,  but  who  had  taken  a  strange  folly  in  her  head-^ 
that  of  marrying  him — had  inherited  a  large  fortune,  he  abruptly 
quits  the  house  to  return  to  her.  Araminte's  maid  enters  to  an- 
nounce that  her  canary  bird  had  escaped,  upon  which  melancholy 
event  the  company  separates;  and  Araminte,  learning  the  de- 
parture of  the  marquis,  gives  her  daughter  to  Lisidor,  who  long 
had  loved  her.  This  little  piece,  in  one  act,  is  perfect  in  its  style ; 
'  its  chief  merit,  however,  turns  upon  the  representation  of  society 
such  as  it  once  existed  (1764)  in  the  salons  of  Paris;  and  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  what  that  was  it  cannot  be  justly  ap- 
preciated. Another  comedy,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and 
of  almost  equal  merit,  is  the  Gageure  Impr6vue,  by  Sedaine 
(1768),  once  performed  in  this  country  under  the  title  of  Lock 
and  Key;  but  the  state  of  society  in  England  did  not  allow  it  to 
be  fully  judged.  There  are  also  many  comic  operas,  repre- 
.senting  light  traits  and  incidents  of  society,  independently  of  the 
music,  which  are  admirable.  Such  is  La  Maison  d  vendre,  Jo- 
conde,  and  many  of  an  older  date ;  and  many  of  the  short  pieces 
performed  upon  the  minor  theatres,  as  the  Somnambule,  La 
Visite  X  Bedlam,  Le  ci-devant  jeune  Homme;  in  a  word,  all  the 
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plays,  in  wbich  Bomc  bhort  story,  some  nuccdote,  some  whim  of 
Bociely,  or  folly  of  lire  rlay,  is  pictured. 

The  praise  which  we  bestow  upon  such  theatres  as  the  Vari6t^s, 
the  Vaudevilles,  and  (he  Gvtniiase,  will  stamp  us  at  once  as  bar- 
barians in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  and  ci>nfirni  the  idea  which 
they  have,  or  aft'ect  to  have,  of  English  taste  in  general.  But  we 
cannot  help  itj  we  arc  not  very  anxious  about  iheir  opinion;  but 
we  would  willingly  be  understood  by  our  own  countrymen.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  conceptions  of  such  plays  as  are  per- 
formed there  arc,  in  any  respect,  so  great  as  those  of  the  Co- 
quette Corrigte,  for  instance,  and  those  which  in  general  occupy 
the  Th6iitre  Fran^ais.  13ut  so  many  defects  concur  to  lower  our 
estimation  of  the  great  comedy  of  France,  that  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  it,  as  a  whole,  infinitely  below  the  little  comedy — 
we  do  not  mean  the  farce — of  the  same  country.  In  the  first 
place,  even  while  we  allow  the  conceptions  of  the  former  to  be 
greater,  we  cannot  avoid  saying  lliat  they  arc  woefully  inferior  to 
that  which  ihey  would  copy,  man  and  nature ;  and  the  distance 
■which  separates  the  imitation  from  the  original  is  so  immense, 
that  a  paiufid  wcarisomeness  generally  accompanies  us  during 
their  representation.  In  the  little  comedies  the  object,  it  is  true, 
is  not  so  ambitious;  but  the  copy  approaches  so  near  to  the 
prototype,  which  is  itself  so  well  calculated  for  representation 
on  the  stage,  that  uc  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  compared  to 
it,  of  its  own  scale  and  dimensions,  in  the  dramatic  art.  Secondly, 
the  execution  of  those  little  comedies,  though  wc  are  for  from 
comparing  their  autiiors  with  the  poets  of  high  comedy,  is  gene- 
nilly  so  exquisite  that  nothing  remains  to  be  desired,  and  the  plea- 
sure they  bestow  is  without  alloy.  The  execution  of  the  best 
comedies,  on  the  large  scale,  is,  in  our  minds,  inferior  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  while  we  admire  the  wit,  the  comic  force,  the  mirth  of 
Moli^re,  we  feel  that  something  is  wunthig  ;  and  still  inorc  do 
we  feel  the  dofioiencios  of  every  other  French  author  of  the  same 
class.  i\nd,  thirdly,  something  must  be  allowed  lo  the  perfection 
of  the  representation.  The  actors  of  the  French  stage  seem  to 
follow  the  same  ratio  as  the  plays,  and  this  may  naturally  be 
expected.  The  performers  in  the  great  comedy  are  not  so  ex- 
cellent as  those  in  the  smaller  pieces.  Their  conceptions  may  be 
greater,  but  they  are  more  inadequate;  and  their  execution,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  execution  of  the  little  co- 
medy, which  ctunes  as  near  to  perfection  as  any  little  thing  we  re- 
member to  have  seen.  There  is  in  the  French  minds  an  attachment 
to  niinntia°  which  precludes  great  thoughts,  and  all  their  greatness 
is  squandered  upon  trifles.  The  same  spirit  pervades  their  drama. 
As  they  admit  no  such  thing  as  small  tragedy,  they  have  lemaincd 
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unsuccessful  in  the  walk ;  but  as  comedy  is  susceptible  of  various 
proportions,  they  have  indemnified  themselves  in  execating  the 
light  traits  of  society  for  their  inabili^  to  paint  the  more  deep 
seated,  the  grander,  and  the  more  divarsifiled  humours  of  indivi- 
duals. The  light  comedy,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is 
the  true  national  comedy  of  France;  and  if  the  French  were  wrise, 
they  would  fling  away  die  disastrous  ambition  of  attempting  any 
other.  We  must  regret,  however,  that  indecency,  and  the  too  na- 
tural expression  of  sensual  love,  scmietioies  renders  those  exhi- 
bited upon  the  minor  theatres  quite  inappsoacliaMe  to  modest 
ears. 

The  style  of  dramatic  painting  which  we  have  JMl:  mam  been 
praising  on  the  French  stage  is  wholly  inapfrfacaUe  to  tke  state 
of  society  in  England,  and  would  not  even  be  tolerated.  We 
require  larger  traits,  and  more  comprehensive  views,  even  in 
our  amusements,  and  our  pastimes  must  partake  of  somethi^ 
serious  and  instructive.  Whenever  we  pass  those  boundaries  we 
run  into  caricature,  and  farce  becomes  our  province.  But  even 
there  we  require  individual  humours,  with  strong  delineation  and 
diversity  of  character.  French  farce  is  mere  caricature,  without 
these,  and  sinks  into  buffoonery.  Certainly,  though  we  feel  but 
ill-disposed  toward  O'Keefe  for  havii^  lowered  the  tone  of  Eng- 
lish comedy,  and  given  rise  to  the  modem  prodndifMis  of  farces  in 
five  acts,  we  must  say  that  there  is  not  an  author  in  France  who 
understood  that  province  half  so  well,  and  cultivated  it  with  so 
much  success,  as  he  did.  If  the  flngUnh  know  nothing  between 
great  comedy  and  farce,  the  French  know  nothii^  between  litde 
comedy  and  buffoonery.  The  only  advantage  which  any  foreign 
stage  we  are  acquainted  with,  ever  derived  from  the  introduction 
of  any  thing  French,  is  the  adoption  of  the  little  French  comedy  m 
Germany.  Many  of  the  small  pieces  have  been  translated  and  per- 
formed with  considerable  success,  and  have  served  as  models  Ibr 
original  compositions  of  the  sau>e  kind.  The  state  of  manners  in 
Germany  is  such  that,  though  this  species  of  coaaedy  aught  not 
have  arisen  there  as  an  original  production,  it  may  very  well  be 
introduced  and  relished.  An  affectation  of  French  habits,  too 
commonly  engrafted  in  some  parts  of  Germany  upon  a  national 
character  very  much  the  reverse  of  the  French,  may  heip  to  make 
it  current  where  it  otherwise  would  uot  have  gained  footing.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  national  character  of  the  Germans  oauch  more 
resembles  that  of  the  English  than  of  the  French;  but  dieir  habits 
and  manners  are  more  an  imitation  of  the  latter;  and  wherever 
these  have  become  predominant,  German  firaakness  and  sincerity 
have  relrogradtd. 

At  the  present  moment  an  incipiettt  desire  of  chaa^^  v^ue 
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indeed,  as  most  things  in  their  beginning  are,  yet  strongly  pro- 
nounced, seems  to  reign  among  a  certain  portion  of  the  literati  of 
France,^  and  the  theatre  has  given  expiession  to  that  wish.  A  new 
edition  of  a  French  Shakspeare,  the  basis  of  which  is  Le  Tour- 
nenr's  translation,  is  now  appearing,  and  in  it  llie  mistakes  of  the 
former  translation  are  said  to  be  corrected.  The  prospectus  to  this 
publication  contains  opinions  new  in  France,  and  which  mu^t dis- 
please the  parttzans  of  the  present  literature  of  the  country. 

'  The  name  of  Shakspeare,'  it  is  said,  *  begins  to  be  naturaUzed  in 
France,  and  soon,  like  that  of  Raphael,  it  will  be  held  by  us,  not  only 
as  ihe  glory  of  a  foreign  nation,  but  as  the  honour  of  a  school  become 
European.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  that  literature  which  is, 
improperly,  called  Romantic;  the  object  of  which  is  to  be  national, 
and  to  paint  for  every  people  the  recollections  of  its  infancy'  (a  very 
inadequate  idea,  in  our  minds,  of  what  romantic  poetry  is,)  *  A  taste 
for  this  species  of  literature  became  prevalent  in  France  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  in  other  countries,  because,  possessing  a  literature  of  another 
nature,  less  original  perhaps,  but  ful!  of  brilliancy  and  glory,  we  pro- 
tected it  with  jealous  pride  against  every  rival.  But  those  ancient  mo- 
numents, however  admired  and  studied,  are  not  suflictent  for  the  pro- 
gress of  a  nation  ambitious  of  maintaining  the  glory  of  its  ancestors,  and 
compelled  to  draw  from  more  abundant  and  divei-sifted  sources  the  ma- 
terials of  a  literature  worthy  of  beirio  ascribed  to  its  new  destinies.' — 
This,  indeed,  is  unusual  language  in  French  criticism. — '  k  is  from  the 
country  of  Shakspeare  that  this  new  impulse,  to  which  we  are  disposed 
to  yield,  was  communicated  to  us.  The  works  of  Lord  Byron  and  Sir 
Waller  Scolt  have  spread  the  taste  for  romantic  lilerattire  in  France  ; 
but  its  true  character  must  be  sought  for  in  Shakspeare  himself. 
Shakspeare  is  not  merely  the  painter  of  the  times  improperly  called  Ro- 
mantic, he  is  the  man  of  the  period  which  he  painted,  and  presents  us 
not  with  traditionary  recollections,  but  reHects  the  times  themselves  en- 
tirely in  his  poetry,  always  original,  His  rudeness  is  not  a  garb  as- 
sumed by  his  personages,  but  the  forms  in  which  many  sent inicnts  wet  e 
then  expressed.  His  quaintness  is  the  spirit  of  his  age,  sharpened  by 
theological  controversies.  His  simplicity  is  the  simplicity  of  nuuire, 
and  of  truth,  in  every  time  and  country;  but  as  he  penetrated  into 
every  condition  of  man  and  of  society,  nature  and  truth  appeared  to 
him  as  they  were  in  the  periinl  near  to  his  own;  and  he  was  histoiical 
as  well  as  poetical,  and,  above  all,  instructive.' 

We  make  no  apology  for  this  long  extract,  as  it  must  interest 
an  English  reader  to  learu  the  opinion  of  the  literary  revolu- 
tioniats  of  Fjancc  concerning  our  great  bard,  and  tlie  chance 
there  is  that  lie  may  one  day  be  apprecialcii  in  a  country  where, 
for  want  of  large  views,  he  so  long  and  so  invidiously  has  been 
styled  a  barbajian.  Shonld  this  revolution  succeed,  it  will 
be  curious  to  see  this  island  still  the  model  of  France — still 
copied,  envied  and  admired — aod  still  defamed.     It  is  M.  dc  la 
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Marline,  who,  in  our  opinion,  deserves  to  be  hailed  as  the  first 
French  poet  who  practised  the  reform,  and  as  the  founder  of  the 
new  school  in  France. 

The  French  are  strongly  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  their 
literature,  and,  above  all,  their  stage,  reign  paramount  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  are  admired  by  foreigners  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  civilization.  This  is  one  of  Uie  egregious  illu- 
sions of  their  vanity.  Their  dramatic  poets  are,  indeed,  read  by  the 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  their  language ;  and  no  doubt  admired 
by  all  who  prefer  unity  of  time  and  place  to  the  hnman  heart ;  who 
really  are  convinced  that  a  piece  of  painted  cloth  is  Trezene,  and 
the  patent  lamps  of  the  stage,  the  sun  whom  Phedre  addresses. 
Fashion  has  done  much  to  make  their  literature  and  their  lan- 
guage, like  their  modes,  current  in  the  polished  classes.  But  the 
people  do  not  admire  them,  because  the  people  in  every  country 
judge  according  to  one  principle,  nature;  and  nature  is  precisely 
the  thing  which  is  banished  from  the  French  stage,  the  great  pro- 
■ductions  of  which  remain  sequestered  in  the  closet  of  educated 
•foreigners,  but  never  boldly  appear  before  the  general  public  to 
prove  the  national  taste,  and  their  own  consonance  with  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  men.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  make  that  language  the  classic  lan- 
guage of  conversation  in  the  polite  circles  of  Europe.  The 
influence  and  power  of  France ;  her  early  strength  and  politeness; 
her  incessant  watchfulness  to  increase  her  advantages  by  argumenta 
ad  homines,  in  which  words  and  manner  have  so  much  more  eflFect 
than  thoughts  and  matter;  her  intriguing  spirit  and  address,  always 
directed  towards  gaining  to  her  party  sovereigns,  ministers,  states- 
men and  cabinets,  have  made  her  tongue  the  current  dialect  of 
courts,  and  of  all  who  would  be  thought  to  belong  to  them.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  assume  a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  wield  it  with  the  same  dexterity,  that  the  French  have  so 
much  studied  the  arts  of  conversation  at  home,  and  improved  the 
vehicle  by  which  familiar  thoughts  are  familiarly  conveyed;  and 
persuaded  foreign  nations  unused  to  it,  that  that  vehicle  which  to 
themselves  is  natural,  is  the  only  proper  idiom  for  diplomacy,  and 
politics,  and  fashion.  Present  enjoyment  in  this,  as  in  other  con- 
cerns, is  the  object  to  which  they  sacrifice  the  good  that  must  be 
wished  for ;  and  led  on  by  ambitious  feelings  of  national  supre- 
macy, more  than  by  the  impulses  of  poetry,  they  have  adapted 
their  language  to  the  end  which  is  dearest  to  their  wishes.  They 
may,  indeed,  win  to  their  opinions  living  men,  and  inveigle  by 
their  sophistry  the  generation  which  stands  in  their  presence,  but 
they  take  no  hold  on  posterity,  and  lay  up  none  of  the  treasures 
of  Uie  immortality  which  they  so  much  covet.     Even  in  politics, 
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diplomacy  and  fasUioii,  ihey  have  taken  iioue  of  ihe  great  uieaiisi — 
because  they  were  vvt  impelled  by  great  purposes — to  make  ihcir 
language  general.  It  is  not  the  dialect  of  the  people  in  any  coun- 
try. It  does  uot  piuvail  beyond  the  prociiicts  of  palaces  and 
congresses.  No  new  nations  have  made  it  their  own;  no  foreign 
literature  has  adopted  it.  After  all  their  efforts  it  is  conllned  to 
courts,  and  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  Id  the  east  it  is  extinct.  In 
tlie  west  it  is  hemmed  within  a  single  province,  which,  witliout 
being  independent,  is  no  longer  under  French  dominion.  In  the 
floulhern  hemisphere  it  has  gained  no  footing;  and  all  it  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  iu  the  north,  is  to  establish  itself  in  the  capital 
of  an  empire  which,  newly  entering  into  the  pale  of  civilization, 
thought  its  own  language  too  barbarous  to  be  its  bond  of  commu- 
nion with  enlightened  Europe.  If  there  should  be  a  day  on  which 
nations  must  render  up  an  account  of  the  use  they  made  of  the 
means  which  nature  had  condded  to  them,  to  what  deserts,  once 
unpeopled,  could  France  appeal,  and  prove  by  the  idiom  common 
there,  that  tlie  men  who  inhabit  them  are  her  children?  on  what 
shores,  once  heathen,  could  she  say  that  Christian  prayers  are  ut- 
tered in  her  tongue?  amid  what  people  could  she  fmd  a  monu- 
ment inscribed  with  her  language  to  show  that  she  had  iiicrcased 
the  number  of  beings  who  share  the  blessings  of  this  world,  and 
multiplied  the  generations  destined  to  be  eternally  happy  ?  where 
could  she  produce  a  French  recoi'd  to  make  men  hope  that  in  the 
fullness  of  her  power  she  knew  not  what  glory  meant  without  be- 
nevolence? what  part  did  she  take  in  the  cultivation  of  that  new 
world  which  was  discovered  by  the  citizen  ol  a  small  Italian  re- 
public— a  world  such  as  never  did,  and  never  can  again,  exercise 
the  generous  feelings  of  mankind  ?  Where  the  children  of  Eng- 
land dwell,  and  wlieie  her  language  is  spoken,  the  sun  never  sets; 
and  from  her  loins  has  sprung  the  nation  which,  taught  by  her, 
Ihas,  of  ail  that  history  records,  employed  the  shortest  time  to  rise 
to  the  greatest  power  and  freedom.  Spain  too  has  given  all  she 
had, — her  laws,  her  courage,  and  her  generous  character,  which 
neither  bigotry  nor  despotism  conid  degrade,  to  districts  wider 
than  herself  Portugal,  a  province  of  that  heroic  peninsula,  has 
founded  empires  twice  as  large  as  France  herself.  Even  V^enice, 
Florence,  Genoa,  may  urge  their  dispro portioned  claim  to  some 
merit  in  the  present  state  of  that  heraisphere,  which  a  century  or  two 
must  number  among  the  most  important  habitations  of  man.  But 
France  is  a  nation  without  offspring.  The  curse  of  sterility  is  upon 
her,  inflicted  by  her  own  selfish  luxury.  J  t  lias  taken  away  from  her 
the  hope  of  progeny;  of  creating  a  race  who  might  lisp  her  name; 
and  to  whom,  in  her  decline,  she  might  bequeath  her  renown  and 
her  enjoyments.  I f  it  be  objected  that  England,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal 
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gal  undertook  discoveries  out  of  ambition,  and  pursued  themiftritb 
violence,  we  shall  urge  no  defence  for  the  present  but  this :-~ 
Happy  is  it  when  the  evils  of  our  nature  turn  to  good;  and  dear 
should  we  hold  the  passions  which,  even  in  their  abuses,  lead  to 
human  happiness !  The  vices  which  are  followed  by  no  compen- 
sations, which  leave  no  traces  but  wretchedness,  are  the  only 
scourges  which  present  nothing  but  despair.  Rare  as  such  exam- 
ples are,  we  assert,  and  upon  no  slight  grounds,  that  they  are 
more  numerous  in  the  history  of  France  than  of  any  of  the  nations 
who,  by  whatever  means,  have  founded  the  future  greatness  of 
America ;  and  that  of  all  the  men  who  have  existed,  the  French 
are  they  who,  in  proportion  to  the  means  which  nature  and  their 
state  of  social  improvement  have  confided  to  them,  have  contii- 
buted  the  least  to  promote — and,  perhaps,  the  most  to  injure — 
the  general  happiness  and  progress  of  their  species. 
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A»T.  VII. — 1 .  A  Collection  of  rare  and  curious  Tracts  on  JFitch- 

craft,  and  the  Second  Sighty  or  an  original  Essay  on  Witch- 

craft.     Edinburgh,  1822. 
2.  The  famous  History  of  Friar  Bacon,  containing  the  wonderful 

Things  that  he  did  in  his  Life,  also  the  Manner  of  his  Death; 

with  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of  the  two  Conjurers^  Bungay  and 

Fandermast.     (Reprint.) 

ITCHCRAFT  is  not  wholly  disused  in  the  British  domi- 
nioiis^  in  one  instance,  at  least,  it  has  been  recently  prac- 
tised, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention;  and  the  statute 
which  still  restrained  the  practice  of  the  black  art  in  Ireland  having 
been  repealed,  those  who  choose  to  follow  the  profession  may  do 
so  with  impunity :  provided  nevertheless,  that  they  keep  in  mind 
the  law  which  enacts  that  any  exertion  of  skill,  by  which  for- 
tunes are  told  or  stolen  goods  recovered,  may  be  punished  as 
the  act  of  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  Marvellous,  indeed,  are 
the  perils  which  attend  the  violation  of  this  prohibition.  Many  a 
weird  sister,  who  could  sail  to  Aleppo  in  a  sieve,  has  been  fettered, 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  by  the  spells  of  the  parish  beadle;  and 
many  a  wizard  who,  like  Michael  Scott  of  old,  could  bind  the 
weary  demons  to  their  endless  task  of  twisting  ropes  of  sand,  has 
been  compelled  by  the  Rhadamanthine  Justice,  to  beat  hemp  for 
six  calendar  months  in  the  house  of  correction. 

We  can  now  sport  with  these  superstitions.  They  have  ceased  to 
alarm  us  :  but  they  afford  a  direful  exemplification  of  the  calami- 
ties to  which  human  nature  may  be  subjected  ;  nor  can  the  history 
of  witchcraft  be  contemplated  without  horror.  As  the  rites  of  the 
Sect  arc  noticed  by  the  earlier  schoolmen  and  divines,  they  appear 
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.ucorporaterl  in  a  tlelusive  dream,  nnd  connected  willi  llie  relics  of 
a  more  auticiil  Paganism.  The  beldames  collect  by  night  at  llie 
cojrirnaud  of'dtciv  utanj'-nanied  Queen — Hecate, — Dianas — Hero 
dias,  or  Beiizuiia, — the  fair  Holda  amongst  the  Teutonic  races. 
Away  llioy  scuJ  to  Palestine,  vying  with  o»e  anolher  in  their 
ii)y.slic  Course,  for  she  who  fust  cun  dip  her  bauds  in  the  River 
Jordan  will  become  the  mistress  of  the  world.  But  in  vain — 
the  waters  dry  beneath  their  touch,  and  mock  their  expectations. 
Feasting  and  d^incin"^,  mirth  and  merriment,  seem  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  nocturnal  ineeliiigs  of  the  initialed.  Awkward  and  im- 
contli,  the  revelry  possesses  that  fantastic  character  of  wildness, 
coni|)ouiided  of  sport  and  mischief,  found  in  the  personification 
of  the  Siityr  of  antitjuily  and  in  the  Fuck  of  the  niiiidie  ages. 
Sutau,  however,  does  not  appear. — If  the  evil  spirit  partook  of  tlie 
joy,  his  presence  could  oidy  be  inferred  from  die  impossibility  of 
such  a  cninpntion  being:  held  under  the  auspices  of  a  good  demon. 
IJiit  we  lind  no  trace  of  the  worsiiip  of  the  fiend,  ascribed  to  the 
Hubhath  of  the  witches  in  later  times.  The  belief  was  reprobated 
by  the  thurcii,  but  Jiot  punished  by  the  secular  arm  as  a  mortal 
crime.  '  Let  no  woman  boast/  it  is  ordered  by  Augerins,  bishop 
of  Conserans,  that  '  she  rides  by  night  with  Diana,  the  goddess 
of  the  Pagans,  or  widi  Herodias,  orwith  Benzoria,  accompanied  by 
an  iiuninierable  multitude,  for  this  is  an  illusion  of  the  demon.' 

Such  was  the  argument  usually  employed  against  witchcraft 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  llishops  and  confessors  used  every 
endeavour  to  convince  the  witch  that  she  was  deceived  and  cheated 
by  the  demon,  but  they  did  not  burn  her  except  when  slie  was 
clearly  a  *  heretic'  VVhen  eshortalious  failed,  they  sometimes 
used  more  tangible  methods.  Vincent  de  Beanvais  relates  a  story 
of  a  witch,  who  attempted  to  persuade  lier  confessor,  that  she 
could  pass  through  closed  doors  with  her  nightly  mesiiie.  He 
called  her  into  the  chancel,  and,  shutting  die  door,  belaboured 
lier  soundly  with  the  handle  of  the  cross.  Get  out,  get  out! 
mistress  sorceress,  he  cried ;  and  as  she  could  not  get  out,  he,  at 
last,  aJlov\ed  her  to  depart,  saying,  '  Now  see  ye  not  what  fools  ye 
are,  believing  in  the  emptiness  of  dreams  r'  To  such  modes  of 
dispeiling  delusion  no  objection  can  reasonably  be  raised.  But 
an  era  of  unutterable  misery  was  fast  approaching.  The  Mani- 
chieans,  then  secretly  dispersed  over  every  ]*art  of  Christendom, 
but  whose  chief  strong-holds  were  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  France,  were  sought  out 
with  unsparing  rigour.  Denounced  as  witches  and  sorcerers,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  their  opponents.  The  popular  tales  of  the 
aierial  tlights  so  dear  to  Hecate  and  her  daugiiters,  were  united  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  plausible  of  heresies  ;  and 
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the  Alpine  yaliies,  the  Lyonnais,  Picardy,  and  tbe  adjoining  states 
of  Germai\y,  were  desolated  by  tlie  fifry  of  the  inquisitors  aud 
judges,  both  ecclesastical  and  civil. 

After  the  Reformation,  these  persecutions  still  continued  in 
Protestant  countries.  It  is  not  clear,  that,  according  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish common  law,  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  as  such,  were  punishable. 
If,  as  was  often  tbe  case,  these  delusions  were  combined  with  othex 
crimes,  treason  or  .poisoning,  or  the  lighter  misdemeanours  of 
fraud  and  imposture,  then  certaiuly  the  accusation  enhanced  the 
piwishment.  The  usual  authorities  undoubtedly  state  that  sorcerers 
were  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  church  might  strive  to  condemn  the 
heretic  ;  but  the  case  reported  in  the  year  book,  45  Ed.  III.  ]7. 
seems  to  show  that  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law  wished 
to  proceed  with  mildness.  '  A  man  was  taken  in  Southwark  with 
a  head  and  face  of  a  dead  man,  and  with  a  book  of  sorcery  in  bis 
male,  and  was  brought  into  the  King's  Bench,  before  Sir  John 
Kbevett,  then  Chief  Justice;  but  seeing  no  indictment  was  against 
him,  the  clerks  did  swear  him,  that  from  henceforth  he  should  not 
be  a  sorcerer,  and  he  was  delivered  out  of  prison,  and  the  head  of 
the  dead  man,  and  the  book  of  sorcery  were  burnt  at  TothilL' 
When  the  offence  could  be  considered  as  heresy,  then  of  course 
the  witch  might  be  duly  punished.  Yet  executions  upon  this 
charge  seem  to  have  been  of  rare  occurrence.  And  here  we  may 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  Knights  Templars,  in  chapter  as- 
sembled, could  have  had  as  little  power  to  burn  Rebecca,  as  the 
Jews  of  York,  in  synagogue  assembled,  to  burn  Boisgilbert. 

The  earlier  cases  of  the  condemnation  of  witches  or  sorcerers, 
show  that  the  crime,  when  punished,  was  treated  as  '  heresy.'  But 
the  statute  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8.  altered  the  law.  It  enacts  tliat 
any  person,  after  the  day  therein  named,  devising,  practising,  or 
exercising  '  any  invocations  or  conjurations  of  spirits,  witchcrafts/ 
enchantments,  or  sorceries,  to  the  intent  to  get  or  find  money  or 
treasure,  or  to  waste,  consume,  or  destroy  any  person  in  his  body^ 
members,  or  goods,  or  to  provoke  any  person  to  unlawful  love,  or 
for  any  other  unlawful  intent  or  purpose,  or  by  occasion  or  colour 
of  such  things  or  any  of  them,  or  for  despite  of  Christ,  or  lucre  of 
money,  dig  up  or  pull  down  any  cross  or  crosses,  or  by  such  invo- 
cations or  conjurations  of  spirits,  w  itchcrafts,  enchantments,  or  sor-. 
eery,  or  any  of  them,  take  upon  them  to  tell  or  declare  where  goods 
stolen  or  lost  sliall  be  come' — that  then  all  and  every  person  op 
persons  offending  as  before  is  mentioned,  shall  be  deemed,  accepted, 
and  adjudged  a  felon  or  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  act 
is  carefully  worded,  inasmuch  as  it  only  extends  to  witchcraft  or  en- 
chantment practised  with  a  criminal  or  unlawful  intent.  The  clause 
respecting  the  deinolishers  of  crosses  is  somewhat  remarkable.    In 
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the  prenmlile,  iliis  offence  is  staterl  to  Imve  arisen  in  conspqiiciice  of 

giving  faiili  aiiH  credit  to  the  *  fantaslicnl  ftriicltres'  wliicli  it  enume- 
rates. Tlie  statute  1  1'aI.  VI-  cap.  l*i.  repealed  all  feloiiifs  created' 
by  statute  after  the  23d  of  April  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  Vllf. 
But  by  the  statute  5  Eliz.  c,  \(\.  enchantments  and  witchcrafts 
were  again  made  c(^gniza^>le  by  tlic  comnioii  Jaw,  but  witli  a  gra- 
duation of  puniHliment.  Invocatioiiii  or  conjurations  of  wicked 
spirits,  wiiihcidjt,  enchanlnient,  charm  ur  sorcery,  Kheiefnf  Heath 
aisiicd,  were  decfarcd  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Fensons 
practising  tiF/'/c/uw/if,  enchantment,  charm  or  sorcery,  to  the  bodily 
harm  of  any  one,  suH'eicd  impriNOiinient  juid  tlie  pillory  for  llie 
first  offence,  and  became  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy  for  the 
second;  but  if  these  arts  were  merely  used  to  discover  treasure,  pro- 
voke milawful  love,  or  to  the  ititcut.  of  doing  bodily  harm,  then  the 
puuiHluiient  for  the  second  offence  was  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  iinprisoutneut  for  life.  In  lliese  statutes  it  is  very  observa- 
ble, that  the  word  jiiichautft  is  used  wholly  in  its  Saxon  sense,  and 
there  is  some  doubt  whetlier  the  *  conjurations  and  invocations* 
could  be  extended  to  the  popular  notions  of  commerce  and  acquaint- 
ance with  Satiin  ;  probably,  for  this  reason,  the  act  was  repealetl  iu 
the  followinj;  reign,  when  the  act  (I  Jac.  [.  c.  12.)  was  passed  by 
which  it  was  declared,  tlvat  '  one  that  shall  use,  practise,  or  ex- 
ercise any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit, 
or  consult,  covemntt  Kith,  cnteitaut,  or  empfoif,  fee  or  reward  any 
evil  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose,  or  take  up 
ant/  dead  man,  woman,  or  vhifd,  out  of' his,  her,  or  their  grove,  ur 
avy  other  place  trherein  the  dead  body  resteth;  or  the  skin, 
bone,  or  other  part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used 
in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment,  such 
oftenders,  duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  altainle<l,  shall  suffer 
death.'  Coke,  in  commenting  upon  the  sorcerer's  escape,  re- 
marks, with  an  appearance  of  ill  humour,  that  the  *  head  and  book 
of  sorcery  had  the  same  punishment  that  the  sorcerer  should  have 
had  by  the  ancient  law,  if  he  had  by  his  sorcery  prayed  in  aid  of  the 
devil.'  Ah  the  act  is  so  penned  as  to  make  the  mere  taking  up  of 
a  dead  body,  with  the  intent  to  be  employed  in  witchcraft,  a  capital 
crime,  it  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  case 
before  quoted.  A  few  passages  from  the  delectable  dialogue  of 
King  James  will  exemplify  the  temper  in  which  he  wished  Uiat 
the  new  law  should  he  administered.  -  . 

Epislemon  re})lies  to  a  (jueslion  respecting  the  compctei»cy  of 
accomplices  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution :  '  The  assize  (i.e. 
the  jury)  must  serve  for  an  interpreter  of  our  laws  in  that  respect; 
but  in  nuf  opinion,  since  in  a  matter  of  treason  against  the  prince, 
barncs  or  wives,  or  never  so  dilS^anicd  persons^   mayofourlawe 
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serve  for  MiiHcient  witnesses  nttd  (>roofc!i ;  I  think  surety,  that  by  ai j 
farre  greater  reason,  such  witnesses  may  be  sufficient  in  matters  ofijj 
high  treason  against  God  ;  for  zchu  but  uilvhes  can  be  proovcs,  undt 
so  witnesses  of'  the  doings  of  witches'^'    Philomaihes  lias  now 
slight  suspicion  that  the  witnesses   may  be  deceived  by   raising^l 
up  the  semblances  of  innocent  persons;   but  his  scruples  are  re^,' 
moved  by  the  following  arguments. — *  God  will  not  permit  tin 
any  innocent  persons  shall  be  slandered  with  that  vile  defection 
for  then  the  DJvell  would  find  waies  enow  to  calumniate  the  best; 
and  this  we  have  in  proof,  by  them  tiiat  are  carried  with  ihe  pharie^ 
who  never  see  the  shadow  of  any  in  that  court  but  of  iheni 
thereafter  are  tried  to  have  been  brelhreii  and  sisters  of  that  craftc 
And  besides  that,  I  think  it  halh  been  sutdoin  heard  leM  of,  that  any 
of  those  persons  guilty  of  that  crime  accused,  as  baving  knowE 
them  to  be  their  marrows  by  eyesight,   and  not  by  heresay,  buA^ 
such  as  were  so  accused  of  witclicraft,  c^ndd  not  be  clearly  tried* 
upon  them,  were  at  the  least  publicly  known  to  be  of  a  very  evil^j 
life  and  reputation.     And   besides   that,  there  are  two  other  ^oodd'j 
helps  that  may  be  used  for  their  trial.     Tlie  one  is,  the  finding 
their  mark,  and  the  trying  the  iiisensibleness  (hereof;  ihe  other  ia 
their  floating  in  the  water.     For,  as  iu  a  secret  niuidur,  if  tlie  dead" 
carkua  be  at  any  time  thereafter  hamiled  by  the  murlherur  it  will 
giwdl  out  bh)od;  so  it  appears,  that  God  hath   appointed  (^furn 
supernatural  sign  of  the  tiionstrous  impiety  of  witclies)  that  the 
water  shall  refuse  to  receive  iheni  in  her  bosom,  that  have  shaken^ 
off  them  the  sacred  water  of  baptism,  and  wilfully  refused  the  beiieiil 
thereof.     No,  not  so  much  as  there  eyes  are  able  to  shed  teare»j 
(threaten   and   torture  tliem  as  ye  please)  while  first  lliey  repentyj 
(God  not  permitting  them  to  dissemble  their  obstinacie  in  so  hor« 
rible  a  crime.)     Albeit  the  womun  kind  especially,  be  able  othem 
wayea  to  shed  teares  at  every  light  occasion  when  they  will,  ye 
although  it  weredissembliugly  like  the  crocodiles.' 

Precepts  like  these  seemed  to  meet  with  universal  approbation^] 
and  the  Scottish  clergy,  urged  by  mistaken  zeal,  and  iniluenced 
false  explanations  of  the  scriptures,  persecuted  the  criminals  de>*] 
nounced  before  them  with  all  the  alacrity  of  the  Inquisition.    Thi 
cruelty  of  the  proceedings  appears  enhanced  by  the  formality  ^nA\ 
precision  with  which  they  are   narrated.     The  following  accoUK 
may  be  instanced : —  /] 

*  The  town's  part  of  expenses  disbursed,  e.xtraordinarily,  upon  Wil- 
liam Coke  and  Alison  Dick : 

£.  9.  d. 
For  ten  loads  of  coals  ta  burn  therti — S  merks  3  6  8 
For  a  tar  barrei,  lis.  .         .        ,         .       0  14     0 

Fortou>« 0    6    0 

For 
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£. 

t. 

d. 

3 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

14 

0 

0 

16 

4 

For  hardtvj  to  be  jumps  for  than    , 
Fur  making  of  thtm  .... 

For  one  to  go  to  Finmouth  fur  the  Laird,  } 
to  sit  upon  their  assize  as  judge     .       J 
To  the  exccuilotier  for  his  pains 
For  his  expenses  here         .... 

Tlje  depusitioiis  on  the  trial  are  very  reiiiarkabte.  Alison  wa» 
the  wife  of  William  Coke,  and  it  appears,  fioin  tlie  depusilioiis  of 
many  witnesses,  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wrangling  with  her 
husband.  The  speeches  on  these  occasions  are  stated  in  the  infor- 
mations to  be  '  tending  to  witi:hcraft-'  She  would  say,  *  thou  hast 
put  down  ntany  nhips.'  '  It  liad  beengude  for  the  people  of  Kir- 
kaEdie  that  titey  had  knit  a  stone  about  thy  neck  and  drowned 
thee.'  It  appears  ihat  this  luckless  couple  were  poor  and 
wrelched.  They  would  bitterly  curse  the  tisliermen  atid  the  inari-t 
ners;  and  if  the  storrn  arose,  or  the  enemy  capturt^d  the  vessel,  ihey 
iheniselves  thought  that  the  Evil  Spirit  was  obedient  to  their  calll 
The  tragedy  was  consummated  by  Alison's  declaration.  '  Being 
demanded  by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  minister,  when  and  how  she 
fell  in  couveuaiit  with  the  devil?  she  answered,  her  husband  many 
limes  urged  her,  and  she  yielded  only  two  or  three  years  since. 
Tile  manner  w  as  thus— he  j;uve  her  soul  and  body,  quick  and  quid- 
der,  to  the  devil ;  but  she  in  her  heart  said,  God  guide  nie;  and 
then  she  said  to  him,  I  sh:ill  do  any  thing  that  you  bid  me,  and  so 
she  gave  herself  to  the  devil  in  the  foresaid  words.  This  she  con.- 
fessed  about  four  hours  at  even,  freely,  without  compulsion,  before 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  minister,  Williuin  Tennant,  baiUie,  Robert 
French,  town  clerk,  Mr.  John  Malcolm,  schoolmaster,  VVilli-dni 
Craig,  and  James  Miller,  writer  hereof.' 

In  this  instance  the  confession  by  no  means  passes  credibility. 
But  the  confession  of  Lillias  Adie,  made  before  the  minister  and 
elders  of  Torryburn,  in  Fifeshire,  shows  a  nmch  more  intense  delu- 
sion. They  exhorted  her  to  declare  tlie  truth.  She  answered,  '  what 
I  am  going  to  say  shall  be  as  true  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament.'  Being 
interrogated  whether  she  was  in  compact  with  the  devil,  she 
replied  she  had  been  so  sitae  the  second  Lurning  of  witches  in 
this  place, — an  a&sertion  well  deserving  of  note, — All  her  state- 
ments were  given  with  great  accuracy  and  minuteness  as  to  cir* 
cunistances.  The  second  time  she  saw  tlie  devil  was  at  a  nteeting 
at  the  Barn  rods,  to  which  she  was  summoned  by  Grisel  Anderson. 
Their  number  was  about  twenty  or  thirty;  it  was  a  moonlight 
night,  and  ihey  danced  sometime  before  the  devil  came  on  a  puny, 
and  they  clapt  their  hands  and  cried,  thou  our  prince,  thou  our  pritu-e! 
with  whom  they  danced  about  an  hour.     To  these  confessions  she 
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steadfastly  adhered,  and  she  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  year 
J  704,  at  Fairburn. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  that  the  last  exe- 
cution of  a  Scottish  witch  took  place  in  Sutherland,  A.  D.  \7i2, 
the  sentence  having  been  pronounced  by  Captain  David  Ross,  of 
Little  Dean.  This  old  woman  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Loth, 
and,  anibiig  other  crimes,  was  accused  of  having  ridden  upon  her  own 
daughter,  transformed  into  a  pony,  and  shod  by  the  Devil,  wliich 
made  the  girl  ever  after  lame  both  in  hands  and  feet — a  misfortune 
entailed  upon  her  son,  who  was  alive  of  late  years.  The  grand- 
mother was  executed  at  Dornock.  After  being  brought  out  for 
execution,  the  weather  proving  very  severe,  the  poor  old  woman 
sat  composedly  before  the  pile,  warming  herself  by  the  fire  pre- 
pared to  consume  her,  while  the  other  instruments  of  death  were 
making  ready,  ^fhe  witch-laws  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
repealed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  Those  of  Ireland 
were  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  statute-book  till  the  year  1821. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  they,  perhaps,  continue  in  force;  in  the 
year  1786,  a  servant  maid  was  executed  at  Glarus,  on  the  charge 
of  having  bewitched  the  children  of  her  master,  one  Doctor  Tschu- 
di.  One  Steinylter,  accused  at  the  same  time  of  being  her  fellow- 
wizard,  hanged  himself  in  prison. 

In  this  country,  however  barbarous  the  law  may  have  been,  still 
the  strict  forms  of  our  jurisprudence,  administered  by  the  highest 
judges  of  the  land,  contributed  to  keep  these  persecutions  somei- 
what  within  bounds.  Where  these  checks  were  wanting,  the 
numbers  persecuted,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
almost  pass  credibility.  In  New  England,  in  the  year  1692,  nine- 
teen were  hanged,  one  refused  to  plead  and  perished  by  the  '  peine 
forte  et  dure.*  Fifty  confessed  themselves  to  be  witches,  and 
were  pardoned.  One  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  when  the 
trials  ceased,  and  informations  had  been  laid  against  upwards  of 
two  hundred  more  ;  and  this  in  a  newly  settled  and  thinly  peopled 
colony !  Wurtzburgh  was  the  scene  even  of  greater  horrors  in  the 
years  l627»  1628,  and  1629.  In  this  short  period  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  victims  perished.  They  included  persons  of  every, 
rank  and  station ;  many  of  the.  dignified  clergy  belonging  to  the 
cathedral,  and  some  of  the  richest  citizens.  Neither  age,  nor  sex 
could  excite  compassion.  In  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  contemporary, 
dated  Feb.  16,  1629,  and  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
translated,  he  mentions  twenty-nine  brandten,  or  executions,  and 
he  adds,  that  many  dlore  took  place. 

*  list  of  the  witch  folks  (hexen  leute)  who  were  burnt  at  Wurtzburgh, 
in  the  years  1627|  l628,  and  the  beginning  of  I629. 
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'  la  the  fourteenth  Brandt  four  persons : — 

The  old  smidi  belonging  to  the  court. 

An  old  woman. 

A  little  girl  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

A  younger  one,  her  sister. 
■      In  the /irteenth  Brandt  two  persons  : — 

The  mother  of  the  before  mentioned  little  girls. 

Liebler's  daughter,  aged  twenty-four  yeans.  . 

In  the  uinet^nth  Brandt  six  persons : — 

Gaebe]  Babeiiu,  the  roost  beautiful  girl  In  Wurtzburgli. 
'    A  student,  who  understood  many  languages,  and  was  an  eiKiellent  muuHcittik 

Two  children  out  of  the  new  mioster,  agnl  twelve  years. 
,  Tli^  daughter  of  Stepper  Babel. 

The  woman  who  kept  the  Bridge-gate.       •  - 

•     In  the  twenty-first  Brandt  six  persons: —     ; 
■ ',      .        The  master  of  the  Dietricherjiospital,  a. very  learned  mau, 

Christopher  Holtzman. 

A  boy  aged  fourteen  years. 

Two  alumni,  the  little  sons  of  Senator  Stolzenberg. 
;    III  the  twenty.second  Brandt  six  persons  :^ 
, .  Sturnier,  a  rich  cooper, 

A  strange  boy."  '        .  •       '  . 

The  grown-up  daughter  of  Senator  Stolzenbcrg. 

The  wife  of  Senator  Stolzenberg  herself.         ,  , 

The  washerwoman  in  the  new  buildings. 

A  strange  woman.  <       ■ 

In  the  twenty-sixth  Brandt  seven  persons.  .      .  i 

,)  David  Hans,  a  prebendary  4n  the. pew  luinster. 

licydenbusch,  a  Senator. 

The  innkeeper's  wife  at  Baumgarten. 

An  old  woman. 

The  little  daughter  of  Valckenbergh ;  she  was  privately  executed,  and  burnt 
on  her  bier.  - 

Tlie  little  son  of  the  bailiff  of  the  Senate. 

Wagtier,  a  vicar  in  the  cathedral  chapter ;  he  was  burnt  alive. 
In  the  twenty-eighth  Brandt  after  Candlemas,  1629,  six  persons: — 

Tlie  wife  of  Knertz  the  butcher. 

Babel,  daughter  of  Doctor  Schutz. 

A  blind  girl. 

Schwarf,  a  canon  of  Hack. 

Ehling,  a  vicar. 

Berniird  Marck,  vicar  at  the  cathedral ;  he  was  burnt,  alive.' 

From  these  return3  it  appears  that,  unless  in  what  are  consi- 
dered as  aggravated  cases,  the  judges  had  so  much  mercy  as  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  blaming  the  dead  bodies  of  their  victims. 
Upwards  of  six  hundred  women  were  executed  in  the  bishopric 
of  Bamberg  alone.  The  accusations  bear  the  stamp  of  raving 
madness.  Priests  were  convicted  of  baptising  in  the  following 
form : — Ego  non  baptizo  te.  in  tipmine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
.  Sancti — sed  in  noniine  Diaboli.; — Parents  devoted  their  unborn 
offspring  to  Satan ;  and  the  babes  were  so  embued  with  witchcraft, 
that  they  instructed  each  other  in  the  public  streets:  and,  according 
to  the  confession  of  the  witches,  upwards  of  three  thousand  as- 
sembled at  their  grand  qimual  chapter  or  assembly,  held  on  the 
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ere  of  St.  Walburgha,  on  the  Kreydcnburgb,  a  hill  near  the  city 
of  Wurlzburgh. 

The  uitclies  of  Bamberg  were  also  accosed  of  poisoning  men 
and  cattle.  They  sprinkFcd  venom  on  the  grass  of  the  meadows. 
Thta  charge  often  appears  in  the  witch  trials ;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  rentiiid  our  readers  of  the  doable  character  of  the 
Venefica  of  classical  antiquity.  Some  credit  has  lately  been  given 
to  tliese  accusations.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe 
that,  with  all  the  compassion  '  which  the  fate  of  so  many  unfortu- 
nate victints  is  calculated  to  excite,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  nany  of  these  persons  made  a  boast  of  their  supposed  art, 
in  order  to  intimidate  and  extort  from  their  neighbours  whatever 
they  desired ;  that  they  were  frequently  of  an  abandoned  life,  and 
addicted  to  horrible  oaths  and  imprecations ;  and  in  several  cases 
venders  of  downright  poison^  by  which  tliey  gratified  their  cus 
tomers  in  the  darkest  purposes  of  avarice  and  revenge.'  The  same 
reasoning  is  folloM-ed  by  the  author  of  the  Scottish  novels,  when 
describing  the  witches  introduced  in  the  Bride  of  Lanimermoor; 
and  we  may  readily  agree  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  not  incor 
rect.  But  at  the  same  time,  even  the  real  and  undoubted  crime.s 
of  the  witch  must  be  estimated  in  conjunction  with  her  real  and 
undoubted  wretchedness. 

Important  lessons,  both  in  psychology  and  in  jurisprudence,  arc 
afforded  by  the  history  of  witchcraft.  The  trials  furnish  the  most 
painful  proofs  of  the  fallibility  of  human  testimony  and  the  in- 
HnnJly  of  human  judgment.  In  every  portion  of  these  records  the 
strangest  difficulties  arise.  Witnesses  are  found,  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  give  evidence  of  events  and  acts, 
at  once  absurd,  inconsistent  and  impossible.  According  to  the 
mere  average  of  human  nature^  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  all  the 
persons  who  so  bore  testimony,  were  malignant  and  perjured  ideots. 
But,  admitting  that  every  witness  who  was  ever  examined  upon  a 
witch  trial  swore  wilfully  and  corruptly  to  a  falsehood,  it  is  still 
more  inconiprehensibleto  discover  the  supposed  culprits  themselves 
making  full  and  free  declarations  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them, 
and  oieeiing  deylh  with  penitence  and  resignation  as  the  atonement 
of  their  siivs. 

Altogether,  the  svibject  matter  of  these  accusations  might  seem 
to  be  appropriately  described,  in  the  quaint  but  energetic  words  of 
an  old  writer,  as  '  that  which  God  would  not  do,  the  Devil  could 
not  do,  none  hut  a  liar  would  assert,  and  none  but  a  fool  believe.' 
If  such  can  be  considered  as  the  characteristics  of  the  proceedings, 
it  ought  to  itppear  strange  that  they  were  so  long  tolerated  even  in 
an  age  uf  darkness  and  superstition.     And  it  is  still  more  degraifing 
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to  the  pndc  of  tt^:  hutnan  iiiiderstanding,  to  Lehold  Judges,  who 
were  not  delifieiit  in  piety,  good  sense,  or  learning,  imagine  that 
tbev  were  fidiilling  :di  the  precepts  of  tlie  law,  by  dooming  die 
miserable  and  trembling  »<rcd  sorceress  lo  the  slake  and  tlie  scaffoldt 

Hutchinson,  wliilst  nrgiiing  ngaiiisl  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  was 
so  perplexed  by  the  talcs  which  he  refuted,  as  to  adopt  a  singular 
line  of  argmnent — '  We  have  beeir  apt  to  wonder,'  he  stales, 
*  why  the  devil  had  tarsaken  our  age,  that  we  bad  no  posses«ions 
amongst  us,  uhen  in  ancient  times  they  had  so  nuiny.  But  if  ihejr 
that  have  been  thoiiglit  to  have  been  bewitched,  have  really  been 
dcmoniacks,  and  die  Devil  by  their  mouths  hath  carried  on  hia 
great  work  of  false  accusing  and  murdering  innocent  people,  then 
we  must  own  he  balK  iilone  by  craft,  what  he  could  not  do  by 
direct  temptation ;  and  hath  made  those  very  men  his  toub,  to 
carry  on  hi*  plots,  who  verily  believed  that  they  had  been  de- 
stroying his  works.' 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  a  very  humane  and  learned,  but  en^ 
thusiastic  writer.  It  is  au  nliempt  to  save  the  credit  of  human 
nature.  Without  seeking  to  enter  into  the  dread  question  of! 
moral  responsibility,  we  may  in  some  degree  extenuate,  wldiout 
excusing,  the  crimes  of  the  persecutors,  by  ascribmg  them  to  virtual 
insanity.  In  considering  the  actions  of  the  mind,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  its  affections  pass  into  each  other  like  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow :  though  we  can  easily  distinguish  them  when  they  have 
assumed  a  decided  colour,  yet  we  can  never  determine  where  each 
hue  begins.     It  has  been  said  that 

'  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied, 
And  tlitn  parlilionK  do  the  bounds  divide.' 

The  truth  of  this  observation  may  be  extended  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  observation.  Madness  is  almost  undefinable.  Right  reason 
and  insanity  are  merely  the  extreme  terms  of  a  series  of  mental 
action,  wliich  need  not  be  very  long.  Much  of  the  evidence  in 
the  witch  trials  was  given  under  (he  influence  of  the  positive  ihougit 
undefinable  madness,  arising  from  panic  fear  united  to  bitter  hatred. 
And  there  are  loo  many  historical  instances  which  prove  tliat  de- 
lusions perfectly  erjuivalent  in  moral  absurdity  and  wickedness,  may 
be  excited  by  terrors  which  have  no  affinity  to  those  inspired  by 
witchcraft. 

As  to  the  confessions  made  by  the  witches  themselves,  it  is  known 
tluit,  in  very  tunny  instances,  they  were  obtained  upon  the  rack. 
Such  declarations  of  guilt  require  no  explanation  ;  but  it  is  too 
evident  that  confessions  of  guilt  were  frequently  wrung  out  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  agonies,  more  lingering,  yet  perhaps  equally  severe,^ 
of  continued  vexation  and  persecution.  *  I  went  once,'  says  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  *  when  I  was  Justice  Depute,  to  examine  some 
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women  thftt  had  confessed  jadicially;  and  one  of  tiieni,  who  was  a 
lickly  creature,  told  me,  under  secresie,  that  she  had  not  confessed 
botattse  she  was  guilty,  but  beir^  a  poor  creature,  who  wrought 
fur  her  meat;  and  being  defamed  for  a  witch,  she  knew  she  should 
siarvef,  for  no  person  thereafter  would  either  give  her  meat  or 
)o<^ng ;  and  that  all  men  would  beat  her,  and  hound  d<^s  at  her ; 
and-  that  therefore  slie  desired  to  be  out  of  the  world :  whereupon 
•be  wept  roost  bitterly,  and  upon  her  knees  called  God  to  witness 
whbt  she  said/ — This  species  of  torment  again  leads  to  insanity. 
Wrc'tchedness  and  oppression,  disorganizing  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind,  will  make  even  wise  men  mad.  At  length  the  witch 
became  wicked  in  thought,  though  not  in  deed.  The  hatred  of 
the  world  placed  her  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  Detesting  and  de- 
tested, she  sought  to  inflict  those  evils  which  she  could  not  e£fect; 
and  half  conscious  of  a  delusion  which  she  could  not  overcome, 
she  became  reckless  of  her  own  miserable  life,  yielding  to  the 
frantic  despair  which  compelled  her  to  wish  to  believe  that  she  was 
in  league  with  the  powers  of  hell.  But  these  horrors  are  not 
tile  peculiar  consequences  of  superstition.  They  are  in  no  wise 
the  exclusive  attributes  of  barbarous  times. 

Dreadful  as  the  cruelties  may  have  been  which  were  thus  perpe- 
trated under  the  name  of  the  law,  we  are  still  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  superstition  only  assisted  in  producing  them.  It 
was  only  one  of  the  influential  causes ;  and  other  causes  and  pre- 
tences equally  potent  may  exist  even  in  an  age  of  reason.  When 
the  contagion  of  fear  and  hatred  is  at  its  height,  the  mysterious  love 
of  destruction  which  is  always  lurking  in  human  nature,  acquires 
fresh  strength  as  it  proceeds.  Its  effects  have  been  exemplified 
within  our  recollection.  The  wide  wasting  and  insane  persecutions 
which,  two  hundred  years  ago,  would  have  taken  the  shape  of  the 
proscription  of  witchcraft,  have  been  renewed  in  our  enlightened 
times  with  greater  violence.  The  executions,  the  massacres,  the 
noyades,  the  fusillades  of  the  French  Revolution  were  urged  by  the 
same  moral  madness  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  occasioned 
the  persecutions  of  so  many  alleged  votaries  of  Satan.  They  di^er 
in  name;  but  they  are  precisely  the  same  in  kind.  Bloodshed 
always  causes  bloodshed.  There  is  a  state  of  morbid  excitement, 
during  which  the  contagion  of  murder  spreads  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  the  plague ;  and  the  individuals  composing  a  nation  may 
be  exalted  into  a  paroxysm  of  moral  frenzy,  possessing  as  little 
controul  over  tlieir  actions  as  the  raving  maniac.  The  instruments 
of  evil  may  occasionally  share  our  pity  with  the  victims ;  but  those 
who  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  society,  will  dread  the  *  philo- 
sophy' of  the  disciples  of  Robespierre  and  Murat  just  as  nmch  as 
the  '  superstition'  which  is  taught  in  the  Malleus  Maleficarum. 

It 
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It  woulii  be  easy  to  show  tliat,  in  peculiar  instances,  the  belief 
ill  witclicmft  liad  a  pliysical  basis  iti  that  preternatural  stale  of 
the  budy  ttnd  of  llie  iniiul  wliich  isi  produced  by  the  use  of  potent 
herbs  and  intoxicating  duty's,  the  accoinpaiiiiiieiils  of  magic  eveu 
from  the  carhest  age.  'I'his  is  eminently  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  witchcraft  of  tlie  Scandinavians-  Odin  was  said  to  have  first 
revealed  these  dangerous  secrets;  and  lie  taught  the  Asi  to  hoil  the 
demon  cauldrons  of  tlie  Vani.  Whilst  ihe  body  of  the  Trollquind, 
or  Sorceresa,  was  outstretched  on  the  eaith,  her  soul  was  floating 
in  far  distant  lands  ;  oi'  ni  a  state  of  feverish  dream,  excited  by  the 
maddening  narcotic^  she  pcjmcd  forth  her  oracles  in  verse,  uncon- 
scious of  her  straiv),  and  without  effort  or  piemeditaliou.  Of  the 
induence  and  employment  of  medicated  potions  for  such  purposes 
there  is  sufficient  evidence,  and  tlie  Kubia  Khanof  Coleridye,  com- 
posed, if  the  expression  may  he  allowed,  under  circumstances  per- 
fectly similar,  is  an  extraordinary  and  authentic  instance  of  the 
enerjry  arising  from  this  morbid  excilement  of  the  mind. 

The  Runic  Hecate  has  been  familiarized  to  the  ISngtish  reader, 
by  her  introduciiou  in  one  of  tkmse  works  which  at  once  command 
an  uucliallcngcd  pre-eminence  in  our  national  literature.  In  the 
*  Scottish  novels,' every  lint  of  the  liuidscupe  lias  received  colouring 
from  nature  :  no  personage  is  brought  into  action  who  has  not 
been  leally  heard  and  seen— \ve  can  hardly  except  the  While  L.ady 
of  Avenel.  And  therefore,  no  surprize  will  be  excite<l  wheu 
it  is  stated  lliat  the  prototype  and  namesake  of  UUa  Troil  now 
lives,  and  cnnnnaiuls  the  powers  of  the  air  in  the  distant  SheL- 
lands.  About  three  years  ago,  a  Stranger,  diougli  not  unknown, 
iiailed  to  these  still  vexed  islands^,  from  the  main  lami  t»f  Scolland, 
and  Noma  then  sold  him  a  wind,  uuvMtting  that  she  was  conversing 
wilti  a  far  mislilier  magician  than  lieraelf. 

Warton  observes,  ihal  ihe  enthynlments  of  the  Rmuc  poetry 
'  are  very  djtlerent  froni  those  in  our  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
former  chieHy  deal  in  spells  and  charms,  such  as  would  preserve 
'  from  poison,  blunt  the  weapons  of  an  enemy,  procure  victory,  allay 
a  tempest,  cine  bodily  diseases,  or  call  the  dead  from  their  tombs; 
in  uttering  a  mysterious  form  of  words,  or  insciibiug  Uunic  cha- 
racters. The  magicians  of  romance  are  chiefly  employed  in  form- 
ing and  conducting  a  train  of  deceptions.  There  is  an  air  of 
barbarian  horror  in  the  incantations  of  the  Scaldic  fablers,  thi; 
magicians  of  romance  often  present  visions  of  pleasure  and 
delight  J  and,  altliough  not  without  their  terrors,  sometimes  lead 
us  ihrough  llowery  forests,  anil  raise  up  palaces  glitteiing  willi 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  Runic  magic  is  more  like  that 
of  Cauidia  in  Horace,  the  romantic  resembles  that  of  Artnida  id 
Tasso.     Ihe  opeialions  of  the  one  are  frcqueully  but  mere  tricks, 
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IB  coiii]Mi4«on  whh  that  sublime  folemnity  of  oecroiwuitM:  Ma- 
chinery which  the  other  so  awfully  prescHls  to  the  mectator.' 

The  iparaliel  so  presented  is  pleasing,  bat  it  is  (leficient  in  cor- 
iiectness.  The  historian  of  poetry  has  not  attemled  strict^  to  the 
line  wbteh  divides  die  fiction  of  ^ble  from  the  fiction  of  reality. 
In  the  poetical  romances  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle  age^ 
an  the  geste  and  in  die  lay,  the  i^ency  of  supernatural  beings  is 
«K>t  of  freqaent  introdoction.  In  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  in  the 
irras  of  his  followers  and  progeny,  wonders  increase  upon  ns.  We 
fully  agree  with  our  good  firiend  Don  Quixote,  that  th«ne  b  not 
«  greater  pleasure  in  this  world  than  to  see  before  ns  an  immense 
hke  of  burning  pitch,  boiling  and  bubbling,  and  full  of  eerpento, 
dragons,  and  al%aton,  and  to  hear  a  dolorous  voice  issuing  from 
-the  midst  thereof  summoning  the  knight  to  plunge  into  the  flaming 
waves,  or  to  be  considered  as  unworthy  of  participatii^  in  the  de- 
lights of  the  seven  castles  of  the  seven  fairies.  But  the  marvels 
of  these  romances-^and  it  is  to  them  that  Warton  seems  chiefly  to 
•allude — are  by  no  means  authentic  :  they  are  merely  poetical  ma- 
chinery. Nobody  ever  believed  in  them,  and  they  are  quite  rniccHi- 
nected  with  the  orthodoxy  and  practice  of  the  black  art.  More 
trustworthy  authorities  are  the  invectives  of  the  divine  and  the  sen- 
tences of  the  lawyer.  From  these  sources  a  correct  and  minute  de- 
tail of  the  superstitions  in  question  may  be  collected ;  and  when 
examined,  they  rather  tend  to  destroy  the  idea  of  any  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  *  enchantments  of  Runic  poetry,'  and  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  stem  which  prevailed  amongst  other  nations, 
-though  the  belief  was  necessarily  modified  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  received. 

Magic  assumes  a  more  creditable  shape  than  the  superstitions 
which  are  usually  associated  with  its  name;  it  vras  knowledge; 
and  many  of  those  whom  Naud6  has  vmdicated  from  the  chaise, 
would  probably  have  considered  themselves  rather  honoured  than 
disgraced  by  the  imputation. 

The  magical  colleges  of  Spain  enjoyed  a  species  of  classical 
reputation.     In  these  our  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  successful  rivals  of  Dom  Daniel,  the  great  Alma 
Mater  beneath   the  sea.     Toledo  and  Salamanca  and  Simancas 
•  were  alike  celebrated  or  defamed  for  the  instruction  which  they 
imparted  in  unhallowed  lore.     The  schools  were  held  in  subter- 
raneous chambers.     Martin  Delrio  had  seen  the  entrance  of  the 
-  awful  cavern  at  Simancas,  which  was  not  closed  until  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  the  entire  subjection  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  temporize   any  longer  with  the 
■  powers  of  darkness.     The  doctrine  delivered  at  Simancas,  how- 
ever, was  not  Goetic  Magic,  or  that  which  is  vulgarly  termed  the 
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Black  Art,  but  the  high  and  pure  Theufgy  which  repels  all  con- 
verse with  the  evil  demon. 

Theiirgical  magic,  the  magic  which  seeks  its  converse  with  the 
Power,  the  Intelligence,  and  the  Angel,  might  have  been  first 
diffused  in  Spain  by  ihe  sectaries  of  the  Gnostic  doctrineB,  who 
appear  to  have  fuuttd  numerous  gdherentB  in  that  country  during 
many  centuries.  After  the  Moorish  conquest,  it  extended  its 
empire.  The  Castilian  was  subdued  into  Tespect  for  his  here- 
ditary enemies.  He  bowed  to  their  imaginary  wisdom  as  well 
as  to  their  real  knowledge.  Nor  did  these  pursiiiLs  fail  to  find, 
the  highest  patronage.  Alfonso  the  Wise  thus  ordered  that  the 
book  of  King  Piccatrix  the  philosopher  should  be  rendered  into 
L«ttn,  out  of  the  Saracen  tongue.  At  his  command  the  translation 
was  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1256,  and  in  the  year  of  the  era 
of  Alexander  15(i8,  and  in  the  year  of  the  era  of  Cesar  1295,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  Arabs  556.  We  are  informed  by  bibliographers 
that  even  in  the  last  century  very  large  prices  were  given  for  tliis 
Encyclopedia  of  magic,  by  persons  who  thought  it  would  certainly 
enable  iheui  to  evoke  any  spirit  whom  they  chose. — The  work, 
however,  has  little  originality.  Arbatel  and  the  Clavicula  Salomo- 
nis,  both  of  which  are  comparatively  common  books,  though  less 
extensive,  are  nearly  as  curious  in  all  material  points.  King  Pic- 
catrix was  a  mere  compiler,  and  he  confesses,  conjurer  as  he  was, 
that  he  made  the  book  from  the  works  of  two  hundred  authors, 
amongst  whom  we  find  the  honoured  names  of  Abentaria,  Empedo- 
cles,  Queen  Folopodria,  Tinliquiz  Zadilair,  Zatrac,  Mercury  of 
Babylon,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Alforz,  Alphila,  Adam,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and  the  great  Geber  Abenliayen.  Those, 
however,  who  have  not  ready  access  to  tfie  volumes  of  the  before- 
mentioned  sages  and  magicians,  may  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
treatise  of  Piccatrix. — It  will  be  useful  to  the  student  who,  without 
much  research  or  labour,  wishes  to  acquire  a  compendious  and 
practical  notion  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  talismans  and  astral 
magic,  whilst  the  general  reader  may  receive  it  as  an  aeithentlc  re- 
cord of  Arabian  superstition.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
its  imputed  origin.  Many  of  the  magical  planetary  seals  appear 
to  be  Cutic  monograms,  and  the  whole  theory  involved  by  the  in- 
vocations of  Piccatrix,  and  the  other  tomes  of  the  same  nature,  is 
in  conformity  with  the  astral  theurg)'  of  the  Semitic  nations. 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Samael,  Raphael,  Uriel,  Zadkiel,  and  Satiei, 
move  in  the  planets  and  inform  the  celestial  sjiheres.  They  were 
adjured  and  bound  by  holy  names ;  and  aloes  and  sandal  wood 
and  fine  spices  were  burned  in  the  censer.  Purified  by  fasting  and 
by  orison,  clad  in  white  linen,  armed  with  the  elemental  sword, 
shielded  by  the  Fentaclc  of  David,  the  Master  eutered  the  circle  of  ' 
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,  characters  traced  on  the  consecrated  ground,  and  the  threatenii^ 
prayer  was  read  aloud  which  bound  the  planetar}/  king  to  descend 
from  his  orb,  and  obey,  or  at  least  assist,  the  gifted  mortal. 

The  Latin  invocations  are  intermixed  with  words  and  phrases  in 
other  languages,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee ;  some  there  a:re 
:which  cannot  be  easily  recognized,  but  which  may  possiMy  be 
Egyptian.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  sun,  4>PH,  is  often  found 
on  the  Gnostic  or  Basilidian  gems,  which  owe  their  origin  to  sec- 
taries, whose  religious  opinions  were  analogous  to  the  doctiines 
.  recorded  in  the  magical  treatises  of  a  much  later  date.  The  vi> 
sionary  shapes  whom  we  are  taught  to  evoke  in  the  magical  trea- 
tises do  not  belie  their  historical  character.  Many  of  the  hideous 
monsters  engraved  upon  the  gems  correspond  with  the  description 
.of  the  genii  of  the  planets.  The  angel  of  Saturn  may  be  pecu- 
liarly recognized — "^rall  of  stature,  with  an  awful  aspect,  four  faces 
frown  around  hi»  head,  on  each  knee  is  seen  a  human  counte- 
nance, but  black  and  glaring.  His  motion  is  (ike  the  tempestuous 
blast,  earth  shakes  beneath  his  tread.  The  talismans  of  the 
.middle  ages  always  retained  a  close  affinity  to  their  prototypes, 
aud  the  seals  contiiuied  to  be  armed  with  the  imagery  of  the  sup- 
;posed  disciples  of  Babylon.  A  very  curi6us  talisnianic  ring  of 
-this  class  was  lately  found  near  St.  Albans,  and  is  now  in  the 
.possession  of  Lord  Verulam.  The  gem  is  a  red  stone,  upon 
.which  is  engraved  a  lion  grasping  the  head  of  some  animal ; 
above  is  a  star.  The  ring  is  of  silver,  and  two  inscriptions  in 
concentric  circles  surround  the  stone — ECCE  vie  it  Leo.  Si- 
.GiLLVM  loHANNis  Delaval.  The  characters  are  of  the  reign 
.of  Edvvard  L  or  his  successor.  The  magical  figures  engraved  on 
the  stone  are  copied  from  prototypes  of  much  older  date ;  three 
have  been  publisiied  by  Chifflet  in  his  Essay  on  the  Basilidian 
Gems  (pi.  vii.) 

An  analhetna  had  been  denounced  against  the  vain  aud  pre- 
. sumptuous  piir-suits  of  magic.  When  assembled  in  public,  and  de- 
bating in  the  college,  the  Doctors  allowed  of  no  distinction 
between  Celestial  and  Goetic  magic,  between  the  invocation  of  a 
good  demon  and  the  compact  with  an  evil  one.  But  the  restless 
aspirations  of  ardent  minds  Would  not  be  obedient  to  the  decree. 
,Ai)d  many  a  sound  theologian,  who  exclaimed  loudly  in  the  chair 
against  these  heresies  and  errors,  would  seek  a  secret  communion 
.with  beings  descending  from  other  spheres.  But  to  justify  himself 
to  his  own  conscience,  he  endeavoured  to  fancy  that  he  Was  not 
acting  in  repugnance  to  the  faith  and  doctrine  which  he  owned. 
The  rites  of  Christianity  were  secretly  and  silently  blended  with  the 
magical  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  the  spells  of  the 
middle  ages  exhibit  a  strange  coafusion  of  the  practices  of  the 
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churcli  and  llie  Platonic  cabivia-  Tlie  sign  of  ihe  cross  alternates 
vvitli  the  pcrilalfiha,  and  the  names  of  the  livangelists  are  adcted 
to  the  angels  of  llie  stars.  Holy  water  which  chased  away  the 
demon,  also  assisted  in  consecrating  the  hallowed  La  men  and  the 
Periapt.  The  lustration  was  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  ritual 
wht-iice  it  derived  its  power;  but  with  equal  perverseuess,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  thought  to  perfect  the  charnv  which  sub- 
jected (he  thaunialuigist  himself  to  the  dread  penally  of  cxcom- 
uuinitatiou,  ami  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  suerauicnt. 

It  is  somewhat  sinj;u!ar  to  observe  how  rapidly  these  abuses  gained 
ground  in  the  ages  approaching  to  the  century  of  the  Reformation.' 
Ecclesiastical  ceremonies  dming  that  |)criod  were  the  invariable 
accompaniments  of  magic  and  demonolatry.  No  spell  could  be 
cast  without  a  priest;  images  were  baptized  in  the  font  and 
placed  tipon  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  victim 
whom  they  represented  with  disease  and  death.  There  were  few. 
of  the  niiigicians  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  who  were  not  in  holy* 
orders.  The  Calvinists  of  IVance  owed  little  charity  to  popery,  or 
to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  llieir  credulity  has  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated the  charges,  but  in  ihe  main  they  are  not  to  be  denied. 
The  canst s  which  induced  these  perversions  of  doctrine,  also  con- 
verted the  saint  into  a  being  whose  chara\'ter  assimilates  with  the 
attriljiites  of  the  Agathodcmon  of  a  classical  age;  whilst  the 
prayers  addressed  to  the  canonized  martyr  or  confessor  echo  the 
voice  of  the  magic   lay. 

Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  the  three  kings  of  Cologne, 
appear  as  favourites  in  this  system  of  magical  hagiology.— Their 
names  were  inscribed  in  phylacteries,  which  were  worn  as  preserva- 
tives against  sudden  death.  But  the  same  names  also  constituted 
the  potent  charm  which  revealed  the  fatal  hour.  It  was  thought, 
that  if,  on  new  year's  eve,  these  numca  were  written  with  blood  upon 
the  forehead,  llie  person  thus  seeking  the  painful  foreknowledge, 
would  see  himself  rertected  in  the  mirror,  tnider  the  semblance  in 
which  he  was  fated  to  e.Npire. 

When  (lieae  orisons,  the  comfort  of  fond  and  doling  age,  were  in 
the  vcruacniart(M)gues,  they  were  almost  always  couched  in  rhythm, 
if  not  in  verse,  muttered  or  sung  by  the  crone,  and  spelt  by  lis|iing 
childhood.  The  following,  perhaps  in  the  language  of  the  thir- 
tcetilh  century,  was  used  to  staunch  blood:— 

Longes  fe  knyht  him  undcrstod 

To  Crisies  syde  his  spere  he  setle 

fer  com  out  wixter  an  btod. 

in  |ie  nom  of  J>e  vader  astond  blod ! 

In  J)e  nom  of  f  e  bole  gost  asta  blod  ! 

At  Cristes  will  ne  driple  pe  na  im>re ! 

A  happy 
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A  happy  and  lucky  day  was  secured  in  France  by  a  rhythnaical 
invocation,  which  we  notice  on  account  of  its  relation  to  another 
article  of  popular  belief  iu  that  country,  namely,  that  whoever  saw 
the  image  of  St.  Christopher,  was  preserved  during  that  day  from' 
au»ft»rtu«e: — 

Seint  Jehan  et  son  agnel 

Seint  Chrittofle  et  son  fardel 

Seinte  Marie  et  sa  brassee 

Me  doiut  bonne  et  eureuse  journee. 

No  sanction  has  been  given  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  these 
'  superstitious  observances,'  which,  on  the  contrary,  were  severely- 
and  sincerely  reprobated  by  her  prelates.  But  the  corruptions 
of  which  Rome  approved,  could  not  fail  to  induce  others  which 
she  condemned ;  and  the  boundary  between  legitimate  hagiolatry 
and  forbidden  saint«worship  was  so  faint  that  such  censures  would 
possess  but  little  real  influence  amongst  the  uninformed  and  illi- 
terate vulgar.  The  feasts  of  the  saints  became  associated  with 
many  magical  observances  obviously  deiived  from  the  times  of 
heathenism.  Both  among  the  eastern  and  the  western  nations,  the 
eve  of  Saint  John,  on  whose  morrow  the  sun  completed  his  highest 
course,  was  deemed  the  fitting  time  for  those  mystic  rites  which 
command  the  evil  spirits  and  give  an  insight  into  futurity.  In  after-* 
times  the  pure  and  splendid  Artemis  herself  could  no  longer  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  maiden  of  France  or  England;  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  the  invocation  should  take  another  form,  and  the^ 
'  moon  was  charmed,'  at  the  hour  when  the  silver  beams  of  the  new- 
born crescent  first  shone  forth,  by  the  name  of  Saint  Lucia  or  Saint 
Agnes. 

Love-charms  were  sometimes  dispensed  by  beldames  of  no  am- 
biguous character.  Philtres,  in  most  cases,  were  evidently  poisons, 
and  the  persons  who  dispensed  them,  though  innocent  of  sorcery, 
were  not  undeserving  of  the  punishment  of  the  law.  Sympathetic 
magic  compelled  the  desired  object  to  appear, unwilling,  perhaps, and 
unconscious  of  the  power  which  attracted  him.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  episodes  in  the  most  amusing  of  romances  is  founded  upon 
this  belief.  Pamphila,  ignorant  of  the  deception  practised  by  her 
attendant,  burns  the  tresses  which  she  supposes  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Boeotian  youUi.  The  three  wine  sacks,  whence  the  hair 
was  cut,  become  filled  with  feeling  and  with  life ;  they  rise,  they> 
obey  the  irresistible  spells  of  the  Thessalian  sorceress,  and  stum- 
ble with  blind  alacrity  through  the  street,  until  they  arrive  at  her 
door.  Here  Apuleius  meets  them,  and  mistaking  the  goat  skins, 
thus  animated,  for  as  many  midniglit  robbers,  he  attacks  them  with 
all  the  valour  of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  until  ii^s  sword  has  laid 
them  low.     It  is  rather  sorrowful  than  amusing  to  find  that  another 
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version  of  this  old  story  was  produced  as  a  charge  against  the  luck- 
less Doctor  Fiai),  Daptuiis  was  also  compelled  to  appear  rv\i.\\y 
and  corporally  at  the  bidding  of  Hecate;  and  the  magic  ofTliessul)v 
tranbiiiitted  from  age  to  age,  yet  lurks  by  the  village  tire-side.  The 
task  allotted  to  the  hftix  is  now  j>erformeil  by  ihe  *  Dumb  Cake ;'' 
the  method  of  composing  it,  may  be  found  in  Mother  Bunclu 
Somie  difticuity,  however,  must  be  encountered  in  making  this  chanu 
staod  firm  and  good,  as  rather  a  painfiiji  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
three  spuisters  wlio  blend  the  ingredients,  if  tliey  speak  one  word 
during  four-and-lvve>uy  hours,  the  sj>eil  is  broken.  In  Scotland,  llie 
istories  which  are  told  lespecting  its  effect,  have  all  a  fatal  catas- 
trophe. They  tell  you,  that  the  bridegroom  thus  conducted  by  the 
infernal  powers,  enters  the  opened  door  at  midnight,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  his  intended  spouse,  casts  some  weapon  on  the  table^ 
and  then  vatiiahes.  A  marriagej  of  course,  takes  plate,  and  the  wife 
must  keep  the  murderous  token  with  fearful  care.  If  she  parts 
with  it,  his  love  is  lost;  and  if  it  is  discovered  by  llie  husband,  and  . 
according  to  the  story,  he  always  discovers  it,  then  the  magical  ne- 
cesttity  compels  him  to  phnige  it  in  her  breast.  A  maial  might  be 
fancied  to  lurk  in  this  idle  legend.  Supposing  it  lo  bean  apologue 
— and  it  possesses  as  good  a  right  to  he  so  considered  as  tlie  fables 
of  classical  antiquity — an  intelligible  lesson  is  conveyed.  The 
btiarer  is  warned  to  distiust  an  aiFection  raised  by  hand  or  guile ; 
and  to  consider  that  no  passion  can  produce  a  durable  happiness, 
llHiess  it  faij  ly  arises  from  the  heart. 

The  wily  Tregetour  must  Lake  his  rank  amongst  the  natural 
magicians.  When  he  played  in  the  hall,  and  cast  the  balls  in  the 
air,  and  pierced  his  body  with  the  innocuous  sword,  the  gtiests 
eyed  him  half  with  delight  und  half  with  horror,  irothing  doubling 
that   some   minor  tiend,  if  not   Zabulon  himself,  assisted  in  the 

•  sport  and  deceit.  Originatly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ilic  juggler 
was  a  real  magician.  In  the  laws  of  Edward  and  Gulhrum,  the 
pigleji  is  associated  with  the  witch  and  the  murderer,  against  whom 
are  denounced  llie  puins  of  banishment  or  death.*     Bodin  is  loud 

iin  exclaiming  against  the  famous  Trois  Eschelies, — he  must  not  be 
identltied  with  the  e-\  pert  finisher  of  the  law  in  Quentin  Diuward — 
who  was  guilty  of  the  diabolical  trick  of  slipping  the  rings  from  oflf 
a  golden  bracelet,  which  nevertheless  remained  entire.  It  is  said 
that  Trois  Eschelies  confessed  that  he  performetl  this  aivd  other  feats 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  conrt  of  Charles  IX.,  by  the  help  of  an 
evil  spirit,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  die.     A  pardon  was  granted;  but  the  juggler  relapsed,  and 

*  It  is  probnble  the  Engliih  word  juggler  ii  derived  from  the  Saxon  pigtefi  and  luit 
(repi  the  Freiicli  jvnglcur. 

was 
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was  aftehvarcls  executed.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  like  many  other  sorcerers  of  the  middle  ages,  his  punishment 
was  not  wholly  unmerited,  und  thut,  though  he  may  have  been  inoor 
cent  of  magic,  he  understood  too  well  the  art  of  poisoning. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that  in  a  credulous  age,  the 
tricks  which  now  amuse  the  countryman  at  a  fair,  would  asr 
sume  the  most  portentous  colouring.  The  stages  of  similiir  mys-. 
tiHcations  may  be  often  guessed,  and  sometimes  discovered.  The. 
following  instance  is  rather  remarkable.  When  Charles  the  Fifth, 
entered  Nuremburg,  the  celebrated  Regiomontanus  exhibited  iJie. 
automata  which  he  had  constructed : — an  eagle  of  wood,  placed. 
on  the  gate  of  the  city,  rose  up  and  flapped  its  wings,  whusjE  the. 
emperor  was  passing  below ;  and  a  fly,  made  of  steel,,  waikfd: 
round  a  table  :  all  this  is  sufficiently  credible.  A  few  years,  afteiyj 
wards,  we  find  the  chroniclers  relating  that  the  wooden  eagle 
sprang  from  the  tower  and  soared  in  the  air;  and  that  the  steel  fly 

Jiew  three  times  round  the  emperor,  and  then  alighted  buzzing  on 
his  hand. 

We  here  obtain  an. exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
matters  interesting  to  the  imagination  are  affected  by  the  imagion* 
tion.  One  little  circumstance  is  forgotten,  another  receives  a  slight 
tinge  of  a  more  decided  colouring.  The  narrator  is  rather  glad  U> 
excite  amazement,  the  listener  is  not  displeased  to  be  filled  with 
astonishment,  and  adventures  and  incidents,  neither  very  strange,  nor. 
very  inexplicable,  become  imperceptibly  and  unanswerably  inva^l^ 
with  the  attributes  of  wonder.  ^*'t^n 

.  Baptista  Porta,  Cardan,  and  other  writers  of  that  class,  myik^ 
given  us  copious  treatises  on  secrets,  but  they  do  not  elucidate  the^ 
processes  of  the  old  jongleur?.  Many  of  their  tricks  appear  to.  hafifH 
been,  performed  by  the  mere  vulgar  processes  of  dexterity  and  cqn-i 

.  federacy.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  marvels  seem  to. 
have  been  effected  by  physical  science,  by  those  who  really  and.  truly 
claimed  the  honours  of  magic  and  wonder-working.  Amongst  the 
Pagan  Teutons  and  Sclavunians,  steam  assisted  in  causing  tlie  vo* 
tary  to  tremble-before  the  god  Puster,  who,  in  England,  in  after- 
times,  acquMved  the  homely  name  oiJack  of  Hi/tou;  that  is  to  say, 
a  metal  idol  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  ^lopile,  whi<:h 
puffed  and  roared  tremendously  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  lighted  be- 
neath it.  Many  a. fiery  dragon  wa3  evidently  a  .firework.  ,  Gun> 
powder  was  known  to  a  chosen  few,  long  before  it  was  applied  to 
the  art  of  war.  In  the.  treatise  De  Mirabilibus  Mundi,  falsely, 
ascribed  to  Albert  the  Great,  but  which  belongs  to  his  era,  the 
mode  of  making  rockets  is  described.  And,  indeed,  the  process 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be- imparted  to  some  of  the  merchants  and 
pilgrims  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  had  intercourse  with 
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India,  althougli  iKey  lulglit  not  chase  to  make  a  public  ditclosure 
of  the  secret. 

In  the  middleagea  the  Philosopher  was  not  ignorant  of  the  power 
of  the  unconibitied  leus.  Perhaps  the  telescope  was  also  known,  and 
refraction  and  retlection  would  often  call  the  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
and  raise  the  sheeted  dead.  That  the  '  Phantasmagoria'  wiis 
really  applied  for  such  }mrposes,  even  when  knowledge  acquired 
more  popularity,  is  satisfactorily  evinced  by  one  of  the  '  relations' 
in  Richard  Bovet's  '  Paudeinonnmi,  or  the  Devil's  Cloisters,' 
a  work  in<icribcd  by  the  learned  author  to  Dr.  Henry  Moore,  in 
a  dedication  which  vouches  for  the  veracity  of  uU  the  particulars 
in  this  collection.  Bovet  published  his  book  in  1IjB4,  and  it 
appears  that  about  sixty  years  before,  Mr.  Edmund  Ansly  of 
South  Petherton,  had  occasion  to  return  home  by  night  from 
Woodbury  Hill  Fair,  a  mart  well  known  in  the  west  country. 
Coming  to  a  place  not  far  from  Yeovil,  noted  Uy  the  name  of 
Outhedge,  his  horse  rushed  very  violently  with  him  against  one 
side  of  the  bank,  snorting  and  trembling  very  much,  so  that  he 
could  hy  no  means  put  him  on  his  way,  but  he  still  pressed  nearer 
to  the  bushes.  At  lengLh  Mr.  Ansty  heard  the  hedges  crack  with 
a  dismal  noise,  and  perceived  coming  towards  him  ii]  the  road, 
which  is  there  pretty  wide,  a  large  circle  of  a  duskish  lights  about 
the  bigness  oj'  a  vefy  large  wheel,  and  in  it  he  perjectli/  saw  the 
proportion  of  a  huge  bear,  as  clearly  as  if  it  hud  been  bt/  dai/ 
tight! — (The  italics  are  not  ours,  they  are  Bovet's,  andi  mark  his 
horror.) — -'I'he  spectre  passed  near  him,  and  as  it  came  just  over 
against  llic  place  where  he  was,  the  monster  looked  very  gash- 
Jullj/  at  him,  showing  a  pair  of  very  large  flaming  eyes;  as  soon 
as  ever  it  was  gone  by,  his  horse  sprung  into  the  road  and  made 
homeward  with  so  much  haste  that  he  could  nut  possibly  rein 
him  in,  and  liad  much  ado  to  keep  the  saddle. — *  The  old  gen- 
tleman,' Bovet  continues,  *  in  lately  dead,  but  there  are  many  of 
the  neighbours,  of  good  reputation,  that  have  often  heard  liim 
relate  this  passage,  and,  upon  inquiry,  can  witness  the  truth  of  it.' 
Yea,  and  it  also  witnesses,  that  about  the  year  Hj20  some  mis- 
chievous Englisli  scholar  was  nell  acquainted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  magic  lantern  ;  so  that  the  story  may  be  considered  as 
a  contribution  luwards  the  '  History  of  Invenlions.' 

Some  proiitable  knowledge  might  possibly  be  derived  from  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  feats  even  al'  the  jiiggltr.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  the  metaphysical  inquirer  to  study  the  extent  of  the 
empire  gained  by  the  mind  over  the  muse  Its  and  organs,  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,  are  not  obedient  to  the  will.  It  is  ust Tul  to  ascertain 
how  much  may  be  effected  b}  mere  slight  of  hand  iind  dexterity,  and 
lo  couiider  the  wonderful  quickness  and  suppleness  to  which  the 
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huntiih  body  eikn  ht  irtade  t6  attain  by  dint  of  early  practice,  of  pene^ 
verance  and  of  labour.  Many  of  the  common  tricks  which  make  the* 
vulgar  stare,  are  not  always  clearly  comprehensible  to  the  philoiO' 
pher.  Science  is  founded  upon  experiittent;  mid  the  experiimnt 
m  the  booth  may  be  turned  to  as  good  account  a»  if  it  werb 
performed  in  the  lecture  room.  We  have  often  wondered  that 
these  inquiries  have  not  excited  more  attention,  and  that  so  feW 
endeavours  should  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  aolvitig  the 
nddles  which  are  daily  propounded  tons.  Without  ttinltiplyii^ 
examples,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  faculty  of  VentfiIo« 
<Jubtn.  This  art,  trick,  cheat,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we  mtiy 
thuste  to  call  it,  is  acquired  apparently  with  facility,  by  very  illiterate 
toen.  The  deceptions  which  artte  front  it  are  so  perfect  as -to 
baffle  the  ear  and  the  understanding.  Tlie  Ob  is  heard  femof^ 
m  season  after  season,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  the  learned  meti 
6f  this  great  city  who  can  give  any  satisfactory  explanfttion  of  the 
witchery. 

The  Northern  necromancy  is  by  no  means  of  a  spiritual  de- 
scription, fir  Scandinavia  they  know  of  no  ghosts  but  vampires, 
^le  apparition  of  a  dead  mnn  is  termed  a  Gienganget,  that  is  to 
say,  a  revermnt,  one  who  *  gangs  again.'  In  consequence  of  this 
idea,  the  Scandinavian  assailed  these  nnwelcotne  visitants  by  charm* 
which  are  equally  terrific  to  the  living,  by  process  according  to 
Hue  form  of  law.  In  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga  there  is  an  account  of  & 
troop  of  vampires  who  take  possession  of  a  house,  and  sit  etery 
evening  by  the  fire.  An  action  of  ejectment  is  brought,  wittm^lSs 
ire  examined,  and  a  verdict  given  against  the  dead,  who  ^evcitpi^ 
depart  when  ili(%ment  of  ouster  is  pronounced  against  them  v.-  'It 
practice  wholly  similar  prevailed  in  Germany;  the  vampire  1ri|^\. 
quelled  either  by  driving  a  stake  through  the  corpse,  or  by  btthiitt  • 
k  to  ashes;  but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  magistrate  fiH^;' . 
decree  authorizing  such  operations,  which  he  pronounced,  aft^ 
hearing  witnesses.  In  our  late  barbarous  laws  of  suicide,  we  trace 
rile  same  ideas;  and  a  perusal  of  the  vampire  stories  will  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  driving  a  stake  through  the  corpse,  and 
burying  it  in  the  highway,  a  practice  which  rests  wholly  upon  tra- 
dition, inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ancient  written  legal  authority  to 
support  it,  has  been  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  body  from  rising  again.  It  is  a  mere  superstitious  observance, 
qiiite  unsupported  by  any  proper  voucher. 

Natural  magic,  as  another  branch  of  occult  science  was  termed, 
found  patrons  amongst  those  who  shunned  pursuits  apparently 
more  unreal,  but  not  in  fact  mOre  faticifnl  and  unfounded.  The 
root  and  the  herb,  the  bird  and  the  beast,  the  fruit  and  the  flower, 
were  supposed  to  be  endued  with  powers  and  virtues  never  veri- 
fied 
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(\ed  by  experiment,  but  never  disproved  or  marked  as  falsiehoods. 
Gatlier  the  herb  which  llie  Lutiitii  call  Salvia,  but  uliich,  in  (he 
Chaldee  tongucj  bears  the  name  o(  Colericafi,  and  bury  it  in  a 
vessel  of  glass,  and  a  wonderl'ul  serpent,  Alberlus  assures  us,  will 
be  generated  b}  the  decaying  herb.  If  the  reptile  in  cast  into  the 
iire,  the  loudest  thunder  will  be  hoard  to  rulf :  place  its  ashes  in 
the  lamp,  and  the  delusive  light  wilt  till  the  dwelling  with  more 
monsters  than  ever  crawled  in  the  Libyan  desert.  PetaphyloUi  the 
herb  of  Mercury,  heals  wounds,  and  calms  all  agony  of  uiind.  But 
it  possesses  other  viiCues.  He  who  bears  it  about  him  when  he 
seeks  a  favour  of  a  king  or  an  emperor,  will  never  be  refused;  for 
it  will  bestow  all  llie  persuasion  of  the  Deity  of  Eloquence.  It  is 
not  alone  the  luslre  which  gives  value  to  the  diamond.  Let  it  be 
placed  beneath  the  pillow  of  the  sleeping  woman,  and  she  reveals 
lier  love  or  her  infidelity.  But  these  effects  are  only  to  be  pro- 
duced by  attending  to  the  planetary  hour,  when  the  star  and  the 
sign  coincide  in  calling  forth  the  energy  of  the  material  form,  placed 
in  the  nether  world,  but  corresponding  and  obeyiug  its  iuBuential 
cause  in  the  sky. 

Pliny  affirms  that  magic  was  wholly  derived  from  medicine. 
There  might  be  more  truth  in  the  converse  of  the  proposition;  but 
it  matters  little  in  wliat  manner  it  be  received,  so  close  was  the  aiH- 
nity  between  either  science.  In  the  ancient  world,  as  yet  amongst 
uncivilized  nations,  the  physician  acted  as  the  magiciaa.  Thus 
they  prospered.  They  had  a  cheap,  perhaps  a  salutary  materia 
Uiedica.  We  speak  witli  respect  and  submission,  but  perhaps  it 
might  be  a  good  time  both  for  the  physician  and  the  sick  man, 
when  tiie  place  of  pills  and  potions  \^as  supplied  by  spells  and 
charms.  The  mysterious  prescription  was  applied  to  the  outside 
of  tile  patient,  instead  of  finding  its  way  within.  Ananazipta, 
scrawled  upon  parchment,  cooled  the  fever ;  Abracadabra,  chased 
away  the  ague.  An  hexameter  from  the  Iliad  allayed  the  agony  of 
the  gout,  ami  the  rheumatism  yielded  tu  a  verse  of  the  Lamen- 
tations. 

Such  vestiges  of  the  magic  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  have  been 
preserved  in  our  days,  are  almost  wholly  pharma^ceutical.  The 
lungadle,  or  consumption,  the  pock,  tlie  gout,  the  dropsy,  all  were 
ordered  to  yield  to  the  roots  and  plants  of  the  field,  assisted  by  verse 
and  song,  and  spell.  And  in  the  witch  verse  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  Reginald  Scott,  we  think  tliat  the  rhythm  and  echo 
of  the  oldest  time  may  yet  be  recognised  ;— 

Hail  to  thee,  bdly  herb  ! 

Growing  in  the  ground, 
On  the  mount  of  Calvarie 

Fir»t  wert  thou  found. 

u  H  2  Thou 
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Thou  art  good  for  many  a  grief    - 
And  bealest  many  a  wound.         ■ 

In  the  name  of  itweet  Jesu 
I  lift  thee  from  the  ground. 

Medicaments  of  this  class  would  possess  peculiar  aptitude  when 
administered  to  complaints  attributed  to  the  direct  intenrention 
of  tvW  demons.     How  Tt'as  the  EIf\  the  nightmare,  wfao  oj^ 
pressed  the  troubled  dreamer,  to  be  chased  away  i     Holy  versev, 
the  gospel,  am!  the  psalm,  were  to  be   written  on  the  sacred 
patina.     Water  was  to  be  brought  by  the  purest  hands  from  the 
nuuiing  stream,  but  in  deadlike  silence.    Thyme  and  valerian,  and 
dodder,  and  fennel  were  to  be  infused,  and,  with  the  d^oction,  the 
words  were  to  be  washed  off  from  the  hallowed  dish.     Hallowed 
iMritte  beii^  added  thereto,  the  mixture  was  to  be  borne  to  churdt. 
Penitential  psalms  and  masses  were  to  be  sung,  and  the  potion  was 
jtben  to  be  administered.     Here,  again,  we  have  the  remedies  of 
the  heathen  blended  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
' '  Astrological  physic  effected  a  species  of  compact  between  these 
fancies  and  sober  reason,  or  at  least  with  as  much  reason  as  was 
titen  compatible  with  therapeutics.     A  decent  and  decorous  pro- 
tnetioo  was  thereby  afforded  to  the  dignity  of  medical  science.    The 
d^fei^t  failed  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  and  he  was  quieted  by  die 
great  soother  of  ail  evils.     The  patient  died,  but  the  Doctor  lost 
iao' credit.     He  looked  wise,  and  proved  that,  had  the  leaf  be^ 
pdlled  upwards,  according  to  his  command,  in  the  quartile  of  die 
feigning  planet,  tlie  malady  would  have  been  quelled ;  whereas  the 
varel^s  apothecary  plucked  it  downwards,  and  in  sextile.    Neither 
lie  nw  any  body  else  understood  much  of  what  he  meant,  so  that  it 
answered  nearly  as  well  as  talking  about  idiosyncrasy  and  contagion; 
Friar  Bacon  wished  to  teach  his  contemporaries  that  the  true  regi^ 
iheik  of  health  consisted  in  attending  to  meat  and  drink,  to  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  to  rest  and  exercise,  to  the  quality  of  the  air,,  and 
lastly,  'to  the  affections  of  the  mind :  -but  the   multitude   who 
wished  to  be  healed,  no  less  than  those  who  wished  to  heal,  de- 
spised those  vulgar  and  intelligible  precepts.     A  physician  of  the 
Baconian  school  would  seldom  have  touched  a  fee.     In  one  shape 
or  another,  the  physician  still  has  continued  to  pour  drugs,  of  which 
he  knows  little,  into  a  body  of  which  he  knows  less.    Whilome,  the 
apothecary  iilled  his  boxes  and  his  jars  with  the  specifics  of  Bus^ 
Borah  and  Alkidiira.     These  are  forgotten.    An  hundred  pestles 
strikii^  in  an  hundred  mortars  in  terrific  and  deadly  concert,  n6 
lut^er  astound  the  bystanders  whilst  the  theriake  is  preparii^. 
Vipers  are  not  seethed  to  restore  the  health  of  the  fading  beauty. 
llie  bexoar  has  lost  its  reputation ;  and  magisteries  of  pearls  and 
robks  have  become  worthless  and  despised.     Medicine,  from  its 
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very  nature,  must  always  bear  something  of  an  empirical  character; 
it  will  oijlj'  acquire  cerlninty  in  proportion  as  it  rejects  opinion,  and 
unlit  its  professors  shall  huve  learnt  tu  Inist  only  to  tlial  M^liich  has 
been  tried  ;  then  alone  will  they  have  ceased,  in  effect,  to  employ 
the  equivaJents  of  the  magical  formulae  of  Serentus  and  Aetius. 
Yet  much  of  the  old  lore  must  »lways  remain.  The  physician 
must  still  minister  to  the  mind,  under  pretence  of  prescribing  for 
the  body;  and  clothe,  in  the  *hape  most  persuasive  to  tlie  fancy, 
the  medicine  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  disease. 

Having  on  various  occasions,  during  the  last  ten  years,  addressed 
our  readers  upon  themes  niore  or  less  connected  with  the  '  super^ 
stitions  of  the  njiddle  ages,'  it  is  now  time  to  cease: — we  shall  there- 
fore conclude  the  subject,  by  slating  some  of  the  causes  which  give 
value  to  these  hallucinations.  Their  history  is  not  to  be  read  as 
a  series  of  idle  or  amusing  tales  of  wonder ;  nor  should  we  neglect 
them  as  a  mockery  of  the  human  mind.  If  we  shrink  from  these 
contemplations  with  contempt,  we  lose  the  useful  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. The  failings  of  the  human  understanding  are  inseparably 
commingled  with  the  truths  which  we  have  gained. 

Superstition  appears  in  its  rudest  guise,  when  created  by  the 
fears,  the  hopes,  and  the  opinions  of  the  childhood  of  the  human 
race.  However  visionary  or  unfounded,  these  are  rendered  intelli- 
gible even  by  their  imbecility.  Obscure  and  innate  perceptions  of 
immortality  may  glance  across  the  mind  of  the  f^avai^e ;  yet  in  his 
philosophy  he  is  wholly  bounded  by  tlie  material  world.  An  unde- 
linable  horror  leads  him  to  fear  that  the  departed  may  revenge  their 
wrongs  upon  the  living.  By  self-inflicted  pain  and  suffering,  he  en- 
deavours to  avert  tlie  anger  of  the  unseen  malignant  being  whose 
enmity  he  dreads,  or  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  protection  of  diis  evil 
intelligence,  by  casting  upon  another  the  mischiefs  destined  for 
himself.  Strange,  fantastic  and  unmeaning  rites  are  cherished  as 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  innate  longing  after  the  forbidden  know- 
ledge of  futurity.  But  ihtst  superstitious  result  from  uninstmcted 
weakness  :  they  are  not  matured  into  a  system,  nor  united  to 
sounder  knowledge. 

We  shall  not  seek,  an  some  have  done,  for  the  seat  of  the  pri- 
meval learning  of  mankind.  To  guess  the  wisdom  inscribed  on 
the  colunnis  fabled  to  have  escaped  the  overwhelming  deluge,  will 
avail  us  nought.  Neither  can  we  trace  the  6rsl  impulse  given  to 
the  human  intellect.  Yet  we  know  that  the  faint  though  steady 
light  which  beams  from  Caucasus,  has  been  denied  to  Atlas  and  the 
Andes.  It  can  be  discerned  that  the  truths  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence were  cumprebeirded  at  a  very  early  period,  at  an  age  not  very 
remote  from  that  great  catastrophe  remen^bered  by  all  nations,  and 
which  is  recorded  in  the  characters  of  nature  un  the  entire  surface 
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of  tfie  globe.  The  reasoning  powers  >vere  highly  cultivated  ;  but 
men  reasoned  too  much,  and  restedrn  abstraction.  At  the  age 
when  the  great  commonwealth  of  western  Europe  assumed  its  con- 
fiislciicy,  learning  had  scarcely  varied  from  the  character  of  the  pri- 
meval age;  it  was  wholly  ?[)eculative :  magic,  astrology,  and  all 
the  vanities  of  occult  science  commanded  at  that  period  a  credit 
nearly  universiiJ.  Such  was  the  shape  which  learning  assumed, ac- 
cording to  the  received  theories,  that  superstitious  abuse  was  almost 
tire  necessary  cnnconiilant  of  the  knowledge  then  possessed  by 
mankind.  Let  us  consider  the  system  of  the  world  created  by  their 
contemplative  philosophy.  Floating  in  space,  the  empyreal  heaven 
embraces  the  crystalline  orb,  studiled  with  blazing  constellations, 
and  the  primary  source  of  the  energies  of  the  Ay/e  of  earth,  and 
of  the  subtler  frames  of  the  lower  heavens.  Above  the  middle 
air  in  which  our  globe  is  suspended,  the  spheres  of  water  and  of 
fire  radiate  their  eTemeiital  virtues.  Planets  roll  on  in  mazy  cycles 
and  epicycles,  darting  their  power  on  the  f^iiblunary  world;  mo- 
lion,  vegetation,  sense,  and  instinct,  flow  from  ihese  beams.  All 
things  live,  (hough  in  different  stages  of  being ;  all  are  parts  of  one 
glorious  frame,  connected  and  linked  into  a  unit  by  the  pervading 
vitality.  All  properties  of  earth  and  of  its  kind  are  emanations  from 
the  guiding  stars ;  no  object  has  a  solitary  existence  :  astral  fire 
glows  in  each  gem  concealed  in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mine;  the 
plant  drinks  the  sanative  dews  sprinkled  from  tlie  aqueous  heavens. 
Wise  iu  ignorance,  the  instinct  of  the  bird  and  the  beast,  undehided 
by  self-will,  becomes  the  manifestation  of  the  directing  energies. 
The  soul  of  man  alone  is  delivered  from  direct  subservience  to  the 
machinery  of  the  universe,  yet  he  moves  in  harmony  with  it;  and 
though  his  freedom  is  uninfluenced  by  the  wandering  fires  of  the 
sky,  yet  they  nile  his  veins  and  nerves,  and  connect  themselves  with 
the  operations  of  the  subtle  archaeus  which  first  caused  his  heart  to 
beat  and  his  limbs  to  grow. 

This  system  spiritualizes  the  material  world,  by  bringing  al!  its 
operations  into  connection  with  the  functions  of  those  incorporeal 
beings,  the  belief  of  whose  existence  was  never  questioned.  Nature 
seems  to  exist  only  by  a  perpetual  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
unembodied  intelligences.  Sympathies  and  antipathies  breathe 
a  species  of  obscure  sensation  into  the  dull  mould  itself;  and  the 
effects  of  these  theories  are  inconceivably  heightened  by  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  metaphysical  theology. — Soaring  above  those 
inquiries,  wltich  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  men 
sought  to  pass  the  '  flaming  bounds   of  space  and   time :'  they 
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'  V^aiii    wisdotD '  refiiilled  from    these   rruilless  labours.      £x- 

.mnpleii   aifurd  better    tlluslratioiis   than    general    characteristics; 

for  the   dtjiiiiealionB  of  the  '  philosophers'  of  the    middle  ages, 

Jet  a  single  portrait  be  selected.     And  in  order  to  estimate   the 

extent  and  still  more  the  errors  of  their  Icuniing,  it  is  sufficient  to 

coiiiiult  the  works  of  Roj^er  Bacon  the  Fraiiciscan  ;  he  who  attained 

tliat  credit  which  uo  man  Jiving  ever  had,  aud  who  was  deemed  to 

bave  unlocked  all  the  secrets  of  art  and  nature.     Great  men  and 

'wise  men  partake  of  certain  of  the  faults  of  their  age,  in  a  much 

greater  degree  than  their  inferior  contemporaries.    Some  (Epidemics 

, seem  to  single  out  the  strongest  individuals  in  preference  to   the 

veaker  crowd.    The  lofty  mountain,  on  vthose  summit  the  light  of 

'  iba  !>un  is  seen  to  stream  whilst  the  vate  below  remains  involved  in 

darkness,  often  attracts  the  vapours  which  float  above  the  lesser 

and  surrounding  hills. 

Friar  Bacon,  anticipating  the  mode  of  investigation  perfected  by 
his  great  namesake,  declared  tliat  experiment  wus  the  test  of  truth. 
.  Argument  and  experiment,  be  observes,  are  the  two  modes  of  gain- 
ing knowledge  ;  argument  may  compel  us  to  admit  a  position^  but 
until  the  mind  is  convinced  by  experiment,  it  will  never  rest  satis- 
fied. 'I'lie  lenrned  vulgar  of  Bacon's  era  being  completely  ignorant 
of  experimental  science,  he  states  that  he  is  sensible  that  he  cannot 
persuade  others  of  its  utility,  unless  by  showing  its  efficacy  and 
.virtue.  Experimental  science  alone,  he  declares,  can  ascertain  the 
effects  to  be  performed  by  the  powers  of  nature,  or  by  human  art ; 
tliat  science  alone,  he  continues,  enables  us  to  investigate  tlte 
practices  of  magic,  not  with  the  intent  of  confirming  them,  but 
that  they  may  be  avoided  by  the  philosopher,  in  the  same  manner 
that  logic  teaches  us  to  search  out  sopliiiiiry. 

Bacon,  thus  determined  to  consider  the  properties  of  material 
substances  as  matters  of  fact,  and  not  of  belief,  easily  asct:rtained 
that  many  of  the  opinions  '  >^  hlch  writers  ussurt,  aud  which  the 
vulgar  believe,  were  wholly  false.'  '  They  suppose  that  the  dia- 
mond'— he  continues — '  cannot  be  cut  but  by  the  help  of  tlie 
blood  of  a  goat,  and  philosophers  and  iheologinns  abuse  lliis  opi- 
nion;' but  the  Friar,  by  entering  the  workshop  of  a  lapidary,  easily 
convinced  himself  of  the  pussibiliiy  of  seveiiitg  lliu  gem  without 
having  recourse  to  occult  qualities.  And  lie  gives  oUier  in^jtauces 
in  support  of  his  general  position. 

Experimental  science,  which  thus  taught  Bacon  to  discern  tJie 
falsity  of  the  msirvcls  of  magic,  enabled  him  to  discover  tJiat  many 
wonderful  effects  *  which  seented  as  magic  to  the  nudtitude,'  were 
really  producible  by  mere  physical  causes.     Concealing  one  of  the 

f>otent  ingredients  in  a  mysterious  anagram,  he  decluicd  the  c]ua- 
ilies  o(  that  compoeitipn  whose  flaine  and  soimd  would  etpial  the 
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lightning;  and  the  tfaonder.  He  acquired  a  -distinct  and  «cettrate 
idea  of  various  properties  of  light ;  of  the  structure  and  opera^on 
of  the  eye ;  and  his  chapters  on  perspective  indicate  his  acquaint- 
ance t»oth  with  the  theory  and  the  construction  of  the  telescope 
and  the  nticroscope.  Amongst  the  wonderful  instruments  of  art, 
the  divin^bell  is  also  enumerated :  and  with  an  obscure  prophetic 
preMmtiment  of  the  progress  of  science,  he  maintains  that 'the  ves- 
sel slnll  be  steered  by  one  man  with  greater  velocity  than  if  She 
"was  impelled  by  the  toiling  crew,  and  that  man  shall  nuke  bimself 
wings  like  the  bird,  and  be  seen  soaring  through  the  liquid  air. 

Whatever  positive  additions  Bacon  might  have  been  quaii6ed  to 
'make  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge,  these  were,  in  his  opihion, 
■of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  Again  anticipatii^  Lord 
-Bacon,  he  wished  to  furnish  the  means  of  improvement.  He 
states  the  discoveries  to  be  eflfected  by  science,  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  protection  for  science  itself ;  thus,  to  recommend  his 

-  most  favourite  studies,  he  shows  the  necessity  of  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar.  Addressing  his  arguments  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
as  the  head  and  representative  of  Christendom,  they  are  directed 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  cidtivating  practical  knowledge,  and  the 
exact  sciences,  in  addition  to  abstract  speculation.     Deploring  tl^ 

-  ignorance  of  the  Latin  world,  be  earnestly  advocated  the  study 
•  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  languages.     A  proficiency  in 

these  nnknown  tongues  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  mathematics,  which  he  designates  as  being  the  key  of 
all  the  useful  sciences.  Bacon  felt  that  his  labours  could  not 
produce  an  immediate  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  his  zeal  was  there- 
fore directed  to  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  wished  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  human  mind ; 
conscious  that  if  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  good  work,  it  would 
proceed,  without  stop  or  stay,  in  the  after-time.  And  exhorting 
^e  Pontiff  to  plant  the  root,  to  dig  for  the  spring,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation, he  represses  the  idea  of  attaming,  in  his  own  age,  that  con- 
summation which  he  sought  to  effect  fur  futurity. 

Judgment  and  ardour  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  admirably 
combined  in  Bacon.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  mind  thus  coii- 
stituted  would  instinctively  reject  all  unreasonable  belief.  A  firm 
persuasion  that  all  real  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired  only  by  ac- 
tual experience  ought  to  have  repressed  all  extravagant  credulity ; 
this  was  not  the  case :  like  *  the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  man- 
kind,' his  character  involves,  in  appearance,  the  most  singular 
contradictions.  Roger  Bacon,  the  philosopher,  derided  the  fic- 
tions of  noagie.  He  would  have  smiled  at  the  glassy  globe  of  King 
Rianee;  and  instead  of  seeking  a  vision,  he  would  have  shown  how 
the  sun-beam  was  deflected  in  the  crysta).    Yet  be  maintained  the 
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possibility  of  framing  a  spherical  nsCrolabe,  wliicli^  displaying  all 
tlie  circles  of  llie  heavens^  should  Uini  round  its  a\h  m  »elf-in]pelled 
and  perpetual  motion.  Bacuu  declarer  that  the  '  experimental  in- 
vestigator' may  discover  llie  meuns  of  perfetling  the  machine  by 
conj^iidcring  those  things  which  are  intliteiiced  by  the  movements  of 
the  heavens.  Me  adduces  the  following  exanijdes.  The  etenieuts 
circulate  by  celestial  movements ;  the  tides  of  the  sea  ebb  and 
flow,  and  the  brain  and  marrow  wax  and  wane  according  to  the 
phases  of  the  changiiijr  phmet;  herbs  also  open  and  shut  with 
the  iippearance  and  disappearance  of  the  son;  Mnd  many  other 
motions  are  directed  either  wholly  or  partially  by  the  movement 
of  the  heavens.  *  Let  the  sage,  therefore,  attend  to  these  consider- 
ations, as  he  best  may  understand  them,  and  hence  he  will  guiu 
instruction,  enabling  liim  to  frame  this  machine  which  will  be 
worth  a  king's  treasure^  and  become  the  fairest  spectacle  of 
science.' 

These  wild  specuhitions  are  found  in  a  chapter  entitled  *On 
the  Productions  of  Experimental  Science.'  In  the  same  chap- 
ter, his  sound  and  sensible  aphorisms  respecting  the  regimen  of 
health,  are  followed  by  un  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  possibility 
of  attaining  antediluvian  longevity.  According  to  Bacon,  the 
sage  pursuer  ^  of  experimental  science'  protils  by  the  intuitive 
wisdom  of  the  crow,  the  serpent^  and  the  eagle,  whose  inborn 
knowledge  teaches  thetn  to  find  the  means  of  retarding  the  ter^ 
mination  of  their  exislence.  This  knowledge  was  given  to  the 
brute  for  the  profit  of  man;  and  therefore  the  wise  have  ever 
closely  watched  the  lower  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
tlieir  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  herbs  and  stones  and  metals. 
At  Paris,  Bacon  relates  there  was  lately  a  Sage  who  sought  out 
the  serpent's  nest,  and  selecting  one  of  the  reptiles,  he  cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  leaving  only  as  much  undissected  membrane  as  was 
sufiicient  to  prevent  the  fragments  from  fatting  asimder.  The 
dying  serpent  eiavvled,  as  well  as  it  could,  until  it  found  a  leaf 
whose  touch  immediately  united  the  severed  body  ;  and  the  Sage, 
thus  guided  by  the  creature  whom  he  had  mangled,  was  taught  to 
gather  a  plant  of  ittestimuble  virtue.  No  medicament  is  of  so 
much  efficacy,  Bacon  asserts,  in  prolonging  human  life,  as  the 
flesh  of  the  dragons  of  Ethiopia.  The  Moors,  by  a  secret  art 
which  they  possess,  attract  the  dragons  out  of  the  caverns  in  which 
they  hide.  The  huntsmen  are  prepared  wiih  bridles  and  saddles, 
and  after  securing  the  dragons,  they  mount  them,  and  vex  them  by 
the  quickest  and  sharpest  flight-  The  Moors  do  so  in  order  that 
the  rigidity  of  the  dragon's  flesh  may  be  mortified  and  its  hardness 
abated,  just  as  boars,  and  bears,  and  bulls  are  hunted  by  dugs  and 
driven  before  they  arc  killed  for  food. 

When 
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When  we  peruse  these,  and  other  marvela  which  he  lias  in  store, 
3acon,  instead  of  the  predecessor  of  Newton,  appears  as  the  co- 
zening conjurer,  the  associate  of  Friar  Vanderinast  and  Friar 
Bungay,  the  master  of  llie  merry  Knave  Miles.  His  scientific 
dignity  vanishes,  and  we  consider  liim  as  the  ignorant  hero  of  a 
barbarous  tribe,  destitute  of  ony  worth  except  a  blind  and  puerile 
curiosity. 

Bacon  relapsed  into  the  errors  of  his  age,  whenever  he  could  not 
exercise  the  wisdom  wliich  tanght  him  that  experiment  was  the  test 
of  truth.  But  the  mistaken  judgment  whicli  he  thus  evinced  re- 
sulted firom  the  circimintances  under  which  he  was  placed.  He 
could  not  always  bring  tiie  assertions  of  others  to  the  test,  nor  wholly 
refuse  to  yield  to  mistaken  analogies.  Many  tales  were  told  in  the 
volumes  whereon  he  wusted  his  midnight  oil,  which  he  dared  not 
disbelieve  until  they  were  disproved  by  experiment.  Whilst  the 
wonders  propounded  to  him  for  hia  acceptance  remaineil  unsub- 
jected  to  this  trial,  his  readiness  in  receiving  them,  absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  did  not  rcautt  from  imbecility  or  dullness.  Phantoms  sur- 
rounded him  on  every  side,  and  though  he  held  the  spear  of  Ithurief 
in  his  grasp,  still,  when  the  delusions  floated  beyond  its  reach,  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  its  disenchanting  power. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  interminable  varieties  of 
natural  energy,  but  with  liilte  practical  knowledge  of  the  births  of 
distant  realms,  the  '  philosopher' — we  must  not  deny  llie  name  to 
him — was  thus  easily  misled  by  the  fallacies  of  his  general  argu- 
ment. If  the  miagnct  attracted  the  heavy  iron,  why  should  it  be 
deemed  impossible  for  the  ietites  to  exercise  an  equal  influence 
over  gold?  The  stone,  if  it  exists,  has  no  such  power;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  blame  the  ancients  for  the  mistake :  but  let  it  be 
supposed  that  Lavoisier,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  be  could  not 
try  the  experiment,  had  been  informed  that  the  apposition  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  would  reduce  his  ele- 
mental alkali  from  the  state  of  an  oxide  into  a  metal,  he  certainly 
would  have  given  as  little  credit  to  the  tale  as  to  the  dreams  of 
Albertus  Magnus.  We  know  not  the  cause  which  lights  the  inef- 
fectual fire  of  the  glow-worm.  Those  who  contemplated  the  fairy 
light  of  the  insect  might  easily  believe  that  in  eastern  climes  the 
costly  carbuucle  shone  with  greater  brilliancy.  GritHns,  winged 
serpents,  hippocentaurs,  and  all  the  other  dire  creatures  acknow- 
ledged by  the  mythic  zoography  of  Greece  and  Arabia,  retaiited  in 
fancy  an  existence  equally  excusable.  The  Philosopher  did  uot 
venture  to  limit  the  plastic  power  of  nature;  and  here  again  bis 
acceptance  even  of  exaggerations  and  hctions  might  in  some  mea- 
sure be  justified.  If  a  drawing  of  that  strangest  birth  of  Austral- 
asia^ the  Oriiithorynchus  paradoxus^  had  been  presented  to  Ltn- 
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naeus  wirtiout  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  animal,  would  lie 
have  failed  to  exclaim  that  such  an  anomalous  compound  was 
wholly  irreconcileable  to  physiology  ?  He  would  have  been  in- 
dignant at  the  attempted  imposition,  and  would  have  delernTined 
on  placing  the  uncouth  monster  in  the  same  cabinet  with  the  G  rifiiii's 
claw  and  the  Unicorn's  horn,  which  so  long  adorned  the  Treasury 
of  St.  Denis.  Time,  the  sIom'  revealer  of  all  secrets,  has  since 
enabled  us  to  make  even  a  further  deduction  from  the  chapter  of 
fabulous  animals,  and  the  existence  of  the  Unicorn  is  as  little  pro- 
blematical as  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Imperfect  as  the  state  of  science  may  have  been  in  the  middle 
ages,  it  had  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  afford  an  indication  of  the 
power  of  knowledge.  The  bark  was  launched  from  tine  shore,  and 
the  mariners  knew  that  the  voyage  must  continue  until  the  vessel 
reached  a  fairer  clime  ;  but  instead  of  limiting  their  expectations 
to  the  fruits  which  the  earth  brings  forth,  they  dreamt  that  they 
should  discover  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Driven  beyond  its 
bounds,  an  undue  estimation  was  formed  of  the  force  and  tendency 
of  every  science.  Tlie  Chemist  would  make  gold;  the  Astro- 
nomer search  out  the  astral  characters  of  the  book  of  fate;  and 
the  Physician  avert  the  lot  of  mortidity. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  inquirer 
began  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  great  secrets  which  had 
hitherto  been  concealed  :  the  telescope  was  pointed  at  the  heavens, 
and  skilful  operators  took  their  place  in  the  laboratory.  The 
gross  absurdities  of  the  preceding  age  were  therefore  discarded  by 
the  learned,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  place  of  these  errors,  they 
created  others  of  their  own.  The  first  mists  of  the  dawning  were 
dispelled — but  other  clouds  were  again  drawn  out  of  the  teeming 
soil  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  More  was  expected  from 
science  than  science  could  bestow,  and  more  was  ascribed  to  na- 
ture than  nature  could  perform.  The  acute  Van  Helmont  and  the 
philosophic  Digby  compounded  the  armatory  unguent;  Bacon, 
the  Chancellor,  admitted  the  existence  of  the  magical  power  of  the 
will,  the  delusion  which  in  our  days  has  taken  the  name  of  animal 
magnetism;  and  Kircher  advocated  the  truth  of  palingenesy. 
These  delusions  were  again  inevitable.  The  improvement  of 
the  world  is  destined  to  proceed  in  similar  cycles ;  the  youth 
of  every  individual  is  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics; 
and  it  is  ever  so  with  every  nascent  era  of  the  human  race.  As 
far  as  we  can  read  the  history  of  each  generation,  the  fathers  wit- 
ness in  their  children  a  renewal  of  their  own  childhood.  Whenever 
a  new  light  bursts  upon  the  eye,  it  requires  some  time  before 
the  organ  can  discern  clearly  amidst  the  unaccustomed  blaze. 

Superstition,  or  undue  belief,  though  in  a  less  terrilic  aspect, 

still 
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•tttllNuinted  dw  study  and  the  schoplvylMit  knowledge  coqtmwd  to 
edTance  in  an  increasing  ratio,  until  a  new  period  opened  upon 
the  world.  Without  any  formal  refutation,  astrology  and  alchemy 
;cea8ed  to  obtain  belief;  occult  qualities  were -no  longer  eougbt.; 
and  natural  magic  and  spargirical  art  became  the  ol^cta  of'  deri- 
akm :  but  the  enthusiastic  reveries  which  men  now  acknowledged 
as  such  had  been  the  precursors  and  causes  of  sound  sense  ami  ra- 
■tional  investigation.  Before  one  truth  can  be  ascertained,  lives 
must  be  worn  away  in  fruitless  conjectures.  At  lei^h  the  waste  of 
leamiug  had  earned  its  reward, — had  turned  to:  profit.  Boy^ 
.gra.tped  the  impassive  air ;  Newton  told  the  strei^h  of  the  onseen 
chains  which  liiik  the  planets  in  their  orbs,  and  revealed  the  order 
of  creation.  What  u-as  the  consequence  i — the  fervid  enthnsiasai 
lof  a  youthful  age  i^in  appeared.  ' 

An  undue  estimate  was  again  formed  of  the  powers  of  science. 
Acute  and  well-informed  men  were  now  inclined  to  hope  ihaA  the 
'  new  philosophy'  would  '  till  the  world  with  wonders.'  Th^ 
expectations  passed  all  measure.  Glaiiville  thus  ei^claims  in  his 
Scepsis  Scientitica,  a  work  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society.  *  The 
sjbrious  undertakers  wherewith  heaven  hath  blest  our  days  vHU 
leave  the  world  better  provided  than  they  found  it.  And  wtiei^ 
JUB  former  times  such  generous  free-spirited  worthies  were  aa  the 
^re  newly-observed  stars,  a  single  one  the  wonder  of  an  4ige,  and 
wis  last  century  can  glory  in  numerous  constelhitions.  I  doubt 
^ot  but  that  posterity  will  find  many  things  that  now  are  but 
rumours  verified  into  practical  realities.  It  may  be,  some  ages 
hence,  a  voyage  to  the  southern  unknown  tracts,  yea^  poisibly, 
to  the  moon,  will  not  be  more  strange  than  one  to  America. 
To  those  that  come  after  us,  it  may  be  as  ordinary  to  buy  a  pair 
of  wings  to  fly  into  the  remotest  regions,  as  now  a  pair  of  boots 
to  ride  a  jouraey.  And  to  confer,  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies, 
by  sympathetic  conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future  times 
as  to  us  in  a  literary  correspondence.  The  restoration  of  gray 
hnirs  to  juvenility  and  renewing  the  exhausted  marrow,  may, -at 
length,  be  effected  without  a  miracle.  And  the  turning  the  now 
comparative  desert  world  into  a  Paradise  may  not  improbably  be 
expected  from  late  ^riculture.  Now  tliose  that  judge  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  former  principles  and  successes  will  smile  at  these  part- 
doxical  expectations.  But  questionless  those  just  iuventioos  which 
have,  in  these  latter  ages,  altered  the  face  of  all  things,  were  as 
ridiculous  to  foroaer  times  in  their  naked  proposals  and  mere  sup- 
positions. To  have  talked  of  a  new  earth  to  have  been  discovered 
had  been  a  romance  to  antiquity;  and  to  sail  without  sight  of 
stars  or  shores  by  the  guidance  of  a  mineral,  a  story  more  absurd 
than  the  Aigjbt  <»f  Ihedalus.    That  inen  should  speak  after  their 
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tongues  were  ashenj  or  cominunicate  wllh  each  other  in  different 
hemispheres  before  tlie  itivenlion  of  letters,  could  not  but  have  been 
thought  a  fiction.  Antitjuity  woutd  not  have  believed  the  almost 
incredible  force  of  our  cannons,  and  would  as  coldly  have  enter- 
tained the  wonders  of  the  telescope.  In  these  we  all  cundemn 
antique  incredulity.  And  it  ia  likely  (posterity  will  have  as  much 
cause  to  pity  ours.  13iit  yet,  notwithstanding  this  streighmess  of 
shiillow  ob^erverft,  there  are  a  set  of  enlarged  souls  that  are  more 
judiciously  credulous.  And  those  who  are  acquainted  v\ilh  ihe 
diligent  and  ingenious  endeavours  of  ao  many  true  philosophers  will 
despair  of  nothing.' 

Such  an  ell'ervescent  beHcf  in  the  powers  of  '  pbjlnsophy'  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  injudicious  as  the  reveries  of  Friar  Bacon, 
and  in  its  origin  it  is  wholly  of  an  analogous  character;  but  it 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  *  wonders  of  the  new  philosophy'  were 
reduced  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  Other  wonders,  however, 
were  achieved;  and  the  truths  discovered  by  the  founders  of  the. 
Royal  Society  received  a  bolder  applicatiou,  by  that  generation 
which  is  now  sinking  into  the  grave.  Following  the  first  traced 
path,  the  mysteries  of  imlurc  have  been  further  unfolded.  The  tire 
which  thunders  in  the  clouds  has  been  proved  to  lurk,  in  the  trans'- 
lucent  amber  :  resolved  into  its  elements,  the  wave  consumes  into 
the  gases  which  severally  warm  the  blood  and  bear  the  aeronaut 
aloft ;  and  the  chentist  learns  to  imprison  the  subtle  vapour  which 
destroying  animal  life,  yet  feeds  the  green  leaves  of  the  plant  and 
crystallizes  in  the  diamond. 

These  discoveries  were  moxle  in  an  age  emphatically  called  the 
Age  of  Reason.  New  principles  had  now  been  adopted:  the 
creed  of  Boyle,  of  Newton,  aiid  of  Locke  was  rejected  by  '  Philo- 
sophy' as  an  anile  '  superstition ;'  aiid  men  were  taught  to  worship 
no  deity  but  nature,  and  to  acknowledge  no  wisdom  but  their  own. 
Yet  they  were  not  sceptics,  they  believed  too  much,  and  contided 
too  much.  The  consequences  of  undue  belief  and  indiscreet 
zeal  again  instantly  manifested  themselves ;  and  whilst  every 
'superstition'  was  denounced  by  the  'Philosophers,'  they  un- 
wittingly indulged  in  the  wildest  delights  of  credulity.  There  was 
much  sincerity  in  their  enthusiasm.  Minds,  even  of  grave  and 
sober  cast — men  who  professed  that  they  obeyed  no  other  dictates 
than  those  of  reason — joined  in  every  word  and  sentiment  uttered 
by  Condorcet,  when  he  proclaimed  aloud  the  i/iftnile  perfect thi- 
littfoi  Xhe  human  race,  emancipated  from  ail  former  evils  produced 
by  '  fanaticism  and  tyranny,'  and  an  age  of  reason,  when  wonders 
were  to  be  produced,  such  as  the  believers  of  the  age  of  j(»/p7'- 
slilioH  hardly  hoped  to  perform.  One  of  llie  etticient  causes  of  the 
Millei'inium  of  philosophy  thus  prophesied,  was  to  be  the  inventicMm 
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of  a  wufertal  laogttagc,  %hioby  daily  aoqaiiing  aioro  *  eitewt  ami 
perfection,  will  define  all  nuitters  c(^nKEi^]e  bj  Ike  Ihumw  iiiia4 
with  such  precision,  as  to  render  any  error  next  to  impoauble/  Am 
for  the  '  perfectibility  of  the  human  race/  *  will  i«  be  abaord,'  a»- 
4|uire8  Condorcety  die  sturdy  antagonist  of  the  -dreamt  of  aupanti- 
tMMBy  *  to  aappoM  it  to  be  susceptible  of  aa  indefinite  proeresa  i-— 
tiiat  the  time  will  arrive  when  death  will  be  the  effeet  ody  of  ex- 
traordinary accidents  or  of  the  destruction— which  wiU  gtadtaally 
become  more  and  more  tardy--of  the  vital  forces  i-^aDd  tbat,ia 
effect,  liie  duratioa  of  the  middle  period  betweoi  birth  aad  tUa4cr 
struction,  has  in  itself  no  assignable  term  ?— Certaioly  man  vriU 
not  be  immortal — but  the  distance  between  the  moment  when  he 
begins  to  live  and  the  mean  era  when  naturally,  without  accident 
or  sickness,  he  feels  the  diJiciUty  of  beings  matf  it  itot  perpttuaUy 

increased' '  may  it  not  continual^  ctnne  nearer  to  an 

unlimited  extent  mthout  ever  reaching  it — or  acquire,  in  the  tm- 
nunsitif  of  time,  a  greater  extent  than  any  determinate  quantity 
which  flioy  have  been  aasigned  as  its  limit  f  In  the  latter,  iis 
increase  will  really  be  inpnite  in  the  must  absolute  sense,  since 
there  is  no  term  at  which  it  ought  to  stop.'  Such  was  the  belief 
of  one  of  the  teachers  of  modem  republicaii  philosophy,  and  shared 
by  no  small  portion  of  his  school ! 

Extremes  are  ever  fated  to  meet.  In  the  age  of  super- 
•tition — an  age  of  confident  faith — every  difficulty  was  solved, 
and  every  doubt  was  silenced,  by  appealing  to  the  mysterioos 
influence  of  spirit,  and  by  attributing  all  the  operations  of  nature 
to  the  immediate  Workings  of  the  great  First  Cause,  and  to  the 
'direct  action  of  those  immaterial  beii^s  who  nught  be  deem^ 
die  ministers  of  Infinite  power.  By  excluding  from  ceusidera- 
lion  the  machinery  through  which  Providence  guides  the  material 
.world,  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  system  of  credulity  was  formed.  Wholly 
der(^ating  from  Supreme  might  and  goodness,  and  humiliatii^  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  received.  This  we  justly  call '  sup^vtition,' 
and  it  is  justly  reprobated.  But  the  veiy  increase  of  knowledge, 
which  dispelled  these  errors,  has  ended  in  forii^ing  new  perpkoH 
ities  upon  mankind.  The  confidence  which  it  has  imparted  to  the 
pride  of  human  intellect  has  cheated  us  into  another  specif 
of  credulity  no  less  mischievous  and  degrading.  Bounded  by  thP 
tangible  and  sensible  elements  of  creation,  pAi/osopAy  vrill  rec<^ 
aize  no  cause  of  vitality  except  what  can  be  dissected  by  tbe 
•calpd,  or  distinguished  by  the  test,  or  breadiad  from  the  retort  j 
no  beii^  except  matter. 

Havii^  adopted  this  train  of  reasomng,  it  has  been  the  earnest 
endeavour  of  the  French,  the  great  leaders  of  modem  Mateiialiam, 
to  rdieve  ns  firom  any  cousciousneas  of  incorporeal  existence, 
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anil  ^o  dispel  llie  belief  of  any  immortality.  With  respect  to 
tJie  *  buman  animal/  these  pliilosophers  '  deny  that  any  traces  of 
'Stich  an  iigeiit'  :ire  to  be  discoverable  m  the  phenomena  of  life; 
and  having  tiacfd  the  functional  powers  to  certain  elementary 
formations,  \ilii('li  they  term  tissues,  and  being  wholly  unable  to 
carry  the»e  invebUgationa  farther,  I  hey  consider  these  tissues  tm  the 
elements  of  their  science,  exactly  as  the  chemists  consider  certain 
substance!)  elementary,  subject  to  the  correction  of  ulterior  disco- 
veries. And  thus,  as  similar  opinions  have  been  long  since  ex- 
pounded in  the  cpiaint  verses  of  More  the  Platoiiist,  these  philoao- 
phers  have  proved,  that 

.     .     -     .     *  our  sow)  can  notlimg  be  but  blood, 
Or  nerves,  or  brains,  or  body  tnoditied, 
Wlieiice  it  will  follow  that  cold  stopping  crud, 
Hard  niniildy  cheese,  dry  nuts  when  they  have  rid 
Due  circuits  through  the  heart,  at  last  sbalt  speed 
Of  life  and  sense,  look  tliorongh  our  thin  eyes, 
And  view  ihe  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed, 
Whence  they  wtre  milk'd  ;  gross  pie  crust  will  grow  wise, 
And  pickled  cucumbers  philosophize.' 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  doctrines  which  the  French  philosophers  and  their  Engliab 
disciples  have  promulgated  tinder  the  name  of  physiology.    Con- 
sistent in  their  avowed  object,  they  are  uniform  in  their  prime  intent 
and  meaning. 

Do  we  ask  whence  the  breath  of  life  is  given  to  us? — the 
Savant  will  answer  that  he  doubts  whether  it  will  be  possible  t<x 
remove  the  veil  of  nature  completely ;  yet  he  thinks  that  it  will  be 
in  our  power  to  begin  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which  '  preju* 
dices  and  charlatanism,'  arising  out  of  *  certain  opinions,*  have  en- 
deavoured to  multiply.  His  mode  of  dispelling  these  prejudices  is 
by  advocating  the  old  doctrines  of  equivocal  generation. 

'  Experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  known  vegetable  sub- 
stance which,  being  placed  under  proper  circumstances,  will  not 
give  birth  to  peculiar  animalcuke,  into  which  mere  moisture  is  suffi- 
cient to  transform  it,  and  that  almost  instantaneously.  Here  we 
have  full  proof  of  that  nature  which  is  usually  called  inanimate, 
being  connected  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  with  animated  nature. 
We  see  unorganized  elements  combine  themselves,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce different  organized  bodies.  And  life  and  feeling  arise  from 
the  products  of  vegetables,  '^flierefore,  unless  we  suppose  that  life 
is  dispersed  every  where,  and  only  disguised  by  the  exterior  circum- 
stances of  bodies  (which  Mould  be  equally  contrary  to  the  hypo- 
thesis) we  must  necessarily  confess  that — nioyennant  certainea  con- 
ditions— inanimate  matter  is  capable  of  organizing  itself — of  living 
and  of  feeling.' 
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Tlie.above  may  be  receivecl  as  af>ecfme(M  of  the'  hn'odes  of  beUef 
rienomitMted  '  materiarism.'  We  appeal  to  them  with  confidence, 
became  it  is  with  cuiifidence  that  tbey  have  recently  been  adorned, 
adapted,  copied,  repeated,  and  retailed  ai  the  meana  of  asaailingthe 
'  reli^Uf  opinions  of  the  dominant  caate.'  The  term  of  *  ac^ 
ticiain*  which  has  been  applied  to  the  propagators  of  tbeae  <doe* 
triiies  is  incorrect:  surely  they  are  not  sceptics;  they  hesitate  neC 
for  want  of  belief  in  their  own  creed.  Is  it  not  eve*  difficult  t» 
defend  them  from  the  charge  of  'superstition?''  Are  not  such 
'.phtldaophe'rs'  somewhat  more  ready  to  admit  the  marvelloas^ 
than  is  consistent  with  their  cautions  '  philosophy  ?*  Implicit  fatik 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  those  who  demonstrate  the 
progress  of  the  monad  evolving  itself  by  its  own  will  ami  eneigy, 
untu  the  speck  ^bating  in  the  pool  became  neeeasarily  fish,  bird, 
beast,  and  man.  Tlie  share  of  credulity  possessed  by  any  necao- 
maucer,  who  imagined  that  he  could  raise  the  ghost  of  the  departed, 
is  not  perhaps  much  more  yielding  than  that  of  the  seetators  of  the 
Savaut  Cabanis,  \^ho  r^sts  his  mam  argument  respectitigthe  mate- 
riality of  life,  upon  the  belief,  thai  the  bookbimder  makxt  the  book- 
fporui  !* 

,  In  malciDg  these  observations  upon  the  doctrines  of  '  mate- 
irialbm,'  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  discuss  them,  or  to 
niake  any  observation  up6n  their  tendency.  We  must  content 
biirsielves  with  remarking  that,  as  now  promulgated,  their  leadien 
do  not  seem  likely  to  perform  their  promises.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  will  not  accomplish  any  speedy  emancipation  of' the 
human  race  from  the  accompaniments  of  superstition ;  from  fana- 
ticism, intolerance,  and  bigotry.  The  Savant  may  be  in  the  right; 
but  no  .Pontiflf  ever  expected  a  more  implicit  obedience  from  bis 
hearers,  or  required  a  more  unbounded  confidence  in  his  asser- 
tions: his  intentions  may  be  liberal  and  kind;  but  no  inquisitor 
ever  bated  more  intensely,  or  persecuted  with  more  bitterness: 
his  doctrines  may  be  true ;  but  they  cannot  be  received,  without 

*  In  (|r^er  th&t  we  may  not  be  accused  of  niisrepiVKAtktion  in  qnotfng  thh  atnpen- 
diAis  iMertioii,  we  add  the  panage  in  Hs  original  Janjiiiaga^ — ■  Or  minteowt^  quelln 
aont  cei  conditions  ?  Sans  tioutc,  nous  In  coaiioiwoiis  enoorc  tre»  nial.  Mitia  sont- 
die*!  en  effet.  d«  natdre  a  re«ter  toujours  tncoiiiiucs  ?  11  est  difficile  de  le  penser, 
iMsqo'bn  vpit  qu^  I'art  peut  cr6er  det  races  particuli^res  d'animaux :  cVst4-dire, 
pu  del  ahiratloni  detcmhi6es  qo*!!  liiit  sabir  a  certains  corps,  j  devcloppor  4e  noa- 
veaox  prindpes  de  vitality  et  faire  naitre,  en  quclque  aorte  a  plaisir,  dies  ttMet  qui 
u'ont  point  daiM  If  nature  d'analogiecunnue  — Parexemple,  les  anguilles  dn  viniugre,2n 
vert  gaj  roi^nX  let  earlont  et  let  reliutn  de  livm,  &c.  &c.  toutes  esp^ces  qui  sc  forment 
exdusivement  dans  Ics  malidres,  praduites  Hle»-ni^iites  par  les  seulei  coaibiiiaisniu 
dcs  arts.' — ^If  we  hed  spac«  we  would  esttact  a  few  tuore  of  the  marvels  of  belief  exhi- 
bited in  the  various  authors  fr«im  whcnco  the  iruo  philosophy  of  life  is  to  be  derived. 
Due  observance  being  niuHe  for  the  tone  of  the  times,  they  would  form  a  perlect  paraKel 
to  (he  magical  wonders  on  which  we  have  treated. 

the 
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lh6  utter  prostration  of  the  human  intellect,  Tliey  wl»o  tretnbfo 
'before  '  all  llwt  the  nurse  »nd  «11  the  priest  hns  tatight,'  do  riot  be- 
lieve more  than  is  lequiie*!  by  the  xupen'ilion  uf '  niatertalism.' 

All  obligation  m  thus  ioipai>ed  upon  us  ofgiviii^  only  aquaiifird 
assent  to  tbe  loud  uiid  triumphant  assertiuns  of  the  Philosopticrs 
"respecting  the  '  Liiom  ledge'  of  our  *  enliglilened  Hge,'  or  of  fhe  <le- 
Blruclion  of  *  prejudices*  and  *  false  opinions.'  Rapid  as  tlie  progress 
of  science  hus  been,  and  with  every  probability  of  ha  continuing  to 
■pmceed  with  accelerated  speed,  tlie  universal  law  of  compensa- 
tion will  continue  to  balance  the  iniproveuient  of  the  hunian  under- 
Mtauding  by  aonie  equivalent  failing.  Whatever  advance  may  be 
-mude  by  the  human  mind,  its  facnky  of  comprehension  will  nlw^'s 
•remutn  lixed  by  llie  same  limits.  Whenever  it  labours  to  pass  it< 
ifiarrow  Iwnndariee  its  powers  ore  reduced  to  nought;  and  no  light 
afforded  by  our  unassisted  visdum  cuu  dispel  the  clouds  which 
press  around  us.  '  Mystery/  as  it  has  been  well  observed, '  is  only 
imperfect  kiicwledge:  and  if  we  are  ever  tempted  to  imagine  that 
\ve  display  our  wisdom  by  rejecting  those  mysteries  for  which  tlie 
.world  aii'ords  no  testimony,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  no  creed  pre- 
jjents  such  bewildering  mysteries  as  the  book  of  nature,  liut  in 
•the  saaie  manner  as  lie  who  stands  by  the  side  of  a  precipice,  secma 
'Strangely  urged  to  cast  iiiinself  into  the  depth  below — so  does 
tev«ry  human  discussion  of  the  iuNcrutable  difficulties  offered  by  the 
•mere  fact  of  existence  too  often  tempt  us  to  setk  those  dark  and 
•dangerous  inquiries,  in  whose  dreary  and  unfathomable  void  Wp 
[^tellect  is  confounded,  and  happiness  lost  for  ever. 


-Art.  Vlll. — 4.  Suljsfuuce  of  the  Debute  in  the  IlouaeofCommcus 
on  I5th  Moy^  l8yj,0H  a  MoUoit  J\n  the  *  Mitigation  and  Gear 
duul  Abolilion  oj  Sluvcitf  throughout  ihe  liiiliJi  Dumiiiiun$;' 
veitk  a  Preface  and  Appendixes  containing  Facts  and  Rcasoti' 
ing&iilHSlmtive  <f  Cuhmiai  Bondage.  8vo.  pp.284.  LondoQ. 
.  An  Appeal,  to  the  Refigion,  Justice^  and  Hnmanity  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Briiiiik  Jumpirc  in  behalf  of  the  Negro 
Staves  t»  the  li'est  Indies.  By  William  VVilbcrforce,  Esq. 
M.  P-  Byo.  pp.  77.  Loudon. 
3.  Negro  Siaveri/;  or  a  I  iew  of  some  of  the  more  promir 
nent  features  of  that  State  of  *iocieljf  as  it  exists  in  ilie 
United  Stales  of  America  and  in  the  Colonies  of  the  West 
Jfidies,  especial/j/  in  Jamaica.    8vo.  pp.  118.    London. 

1.4.  Declaration  of  the  Objects  of  the  Liverpool  Societi/ for  pro- 
moting the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  25t)i  March,  182:^.  Lon- 
don. 
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Ju.  jS  Review  of  tome  of  the  ArgumetUi  which  are  commonly  aiA 
y,V*wecd  (li^atitit  Forliamenlarj/  JnUrferetue  in  behalf  »f  thel 
I,  J^egro  Sjuvei;  with  a  Statemtnt  oj  Opinions  tohick  have  tec»j 
%  gxpressed  oh  thai  Subject  by  mutijf  oJ'  our  tnott  distinguished] 

,  fStfttesmen,   6vo.  pp.  3&    Loudon. 
^;  Thoughts  on  the  Necestitv  of  imprutimg  the  Condition  <^tl 
^^^iilave$  in  the  Bnliih  Co/omes,  with  a  fte^  to  their  uUinu^f] 
4,,  Emancipation i  and  on  the  PractiiutbHitff,  the  Safety^  and  thf\ 
\y  Advaiitaaci  of  the   latter  Measure .     \iy  T.  CUrluuny  £U<^] 
t,  Second  jbdition,  corrected.    8vo.  pp.  57< 
^T^HE  slave  trade  on   the  rxast  of  Africa  and  the  condition 

"^  the  negroes  in  our  sugar  colonies  have  nK>re  than  once  e^>j 
gaged  our  attention,  and  formed  the  subject  of  essays  of  consideth] 
«Me  length  ia  our  Journal.  Of  these^  one  of  the  latest  was  thf  | 
disquisition  in  our  Number  for  October,  182 1»  in  which,  whilej 
we  did  justice  to  the  efforts  of  goveniiuent  to  put  a  fin«|i| 
atop  to  that  traffic,  we  lamented  that  their  endeavours  shouki  b^j 
so  feebly  seconded  by  some  of  our  continental  neighbours,  an4| 
directly  counteracted  by  otiiers.  The  Spanish,  the  PortuguezeyJ 
•»d  in  some  measure,  the  French  flag,  have  long  been  rendered] 
iosUrunieatal  iu  carrying  it  oo^  with  the  aggravation  that  the  ht 
teas  victims  of  it  are  treated  with  more  cruelty  tbau  when  theifl 
correyaoce  look  place  in  British  vessels,  and  when  the  hard8hip|l| 
of  the  middle  passage  were  softened  by  the  enactments  of  parlia 
SMftt.  There  is,  we  fear,  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  thj^] 
abuse  of  the  continental  Hags  is  not  yet  at  a  close,  but  our  lioiitsf 
do  not  peroiit  us  to  resume  lli«  subject  at  present;  we  must  trus^ 
fiar  tlie  lioal  eitinctioa  of  Uiis  odious  commerce,  to  the  zeal  q 
the  abolitionists  and  the  exertions  of  our  ministers,  while  W|C 
<lirect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  less  forbidding  theme 
to  the  negroes  settled  in  our  colonies,  their  actual  condition,  an 
the  prospect  of  its  amelioration.  That  prospect  has  happiif  1 
brigbteued  of  late  years,  iu  a  manner  that  affords  the  hope  of  afij 
early  cure  for  many  of  the  evils  of  a  system  which>  though  not 
harsh  as  is  commonly  supposed,  every  friend  to  improvemeoSJ 
UMAt  desire  to  see  progressively  improved,  and  eventually 
caeded  by  oue  better  suited  to  the  enlightened  character  of 

It  i«  BOW  fully  aeven  years  since  the  atteotion  of  parliamec 
WM  4aiHcd  to  the  condition  of  our  negroes,  by  discussions  whic 
pfaMsed  in  rather  a  conspicuous  light  the  opposite  views  of 
Weat  India  planters  and  the  protectors  of  the  Africans.     The  ot 
jecX  proposed  by  the  latter  was  to  register  officially  all  the  oegroefj 
employed  in  oiu*  eoloniea^  with  the  view  of  preveuting  the  clai 
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destfne  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa.  The  planters,  eon- 
scioua  that  no  such  importation  had  taken  [)lace,  felt  no  objectiod 
to  a  census  and  registry  for  such  a  purpose^  but  apprehencled  that 
the  abolitionists  had  in  the  measure  an  ulterior  object^^^a  itew 
to  emancipation, — or,  at  all  events,  that  the  negroes,  "w^ho  Sre/^e^- 
ceediugly  alive  to  whatever  holds  out  to  them  a  promise  of  ihdo* 
lencc,  <vould  misapprehend  the  intention  of  the  act,  and  attempt 
to  assert  by  violence  those  privileges  which  they  supposed  it  in- 
tended to  convey  to  them,  fhese  fears  were  but  too  soon  verified 
by  the  attempt  at  insurrection  that  followed  the  diacassioiis,  but 
which,  fortimately  for  ihe  tranquillity  of  our  cokmiea,  took  place 
in  Barbadoes,  the  strongest  of  our  settlements  in  point  both  of 
the  regular  military  and  wtiite  inhabitants.  The  warning  thus 
given,  led  govern nietit,  without  relinquishing  thfe  measore  of  the 
registry,  to  pnrsue  it  with  caution,  and  to  leave  its  execution  in 
most  of  the  islands  to  the  local  administrations.  The  result  was 
that  the  tranqtrilbty  of  the  colonies  remained  undisturbed,  and  that 
the  opposition  of  the  planters  to  the  Registry  bill  was  withdrawn. 
Snch  wAs  the  state  of  the  West  India  question  during  six  6t 
seveit  years  ;  but  about  twelve  months  ago,  the  advocates  <*f 'the 
Volition  of  slavery  became  impatient  to  accelerate  th*'€S*€«lion 
of  their  plans.  The  success  of  Mr,  Wilb«rforce  in  lh<»  great 
question  of  tlie  African  trade,  inspired  them  with  confident  ex- 
pectations, particularly  as  the  public  had,  by  this  time,  in  a  man- 
ner forgotten  the  admonition  afforded  (in  I8l6)by  the  itt*urreotioii 
at  Barbadoes.  The  abolitionists  accordingly  re-commenced  their 
efforts  with  all  the  ardour  of  tcien  whose  imagrnatiom  ap«i  kindled 
by  the  hope  of  accomplislmig  a  fiavourite  object,  attd  wh»(V  we 
strangers  to  the  coolness  and  deliberation  inspired  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  circumstances.  They  aissailed  the  public  through 
a  variety  of  channels,  in  pamphlets,  r^^iews,  magSKint^s,  Oon- 
stautly  pursuing  the  plan  Of  Hinging  odium  on  the  treatment  of 
the  negroes  in  our  sugar  colonies,  and  of  rousmg  in  thetr  behalf 
the  sympathy  of  the  public.  In  this  they  were  secomled  by  other 
canaes;  by  the  indignant  feeling  eroiteditl-the  majority  of' dur 
conntrymen  by  the  mere  name  of  »l«ve,  «»'iveU'asi)y  the=rern4M- 
ness  of  the  West  India  planters,  who  have  not  for  many  years 
taken  the  trouble  of  laying  before  the  public  an  account  of  tke 
actual  condition  of  their  negroes,  and  of  the  decree  of  comfbri  en- 
joyed by  them.  The  abolitionists  made  consequently  a  great  im- 
pression as  well  on  the  public  at  large  as  on  those  on  wliom  the 
question  of  change  more  particularly  depended,  the  members  of 
our  legislature.  There  arose  a  general  eagerness  to  carry  some 
decisive  measure,  without  much  consideration  of  the  means  or 
culcitfatiou  of  the  hazards. 

I  I  2  What, 
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What,  under  these  circumstances,  was  ;the  coi^uct  of  the  West 
itfd{ir*^lahOeM^,)fekM^t  in  Cnglandr  ^'hcy  evinced  a  (^efc^ence  Xio> 
ptfBfit^'6pitiioti  greai^r,  perhaps,  than  would  have  beeo  shevp 
aft'VjfeHod  '6f' c'aWi,  deliberate  discussion.  They  "agreed  to  the 
ph>tiriMty'bf  {Idoptirig  regCiIations  in  the  colonies,  which,  thoug[)i 
jtMivci^Us-fn^'thd  main,  might  not  have  been  made  so  sqoo  or  ^ 
«a(fh  dn  6Ktknt,  had  it  not  been  deeoied  a  matter  of  the  last 'inl^ 
pOrhinM;'tO  satisfy  the  public  that  the  planters  were  siucerelv 
dMifduS  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  riegroes,  and  mighi 
sHfdy  be  trusted  to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  4>roposed  fpi: 
that  pQrp«se.  '  The  result  was,  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  'thb  House  (Idth  May)  passed  without  a  division;  in  the 
underistanding  thkt  the  execution  of  the  measured  in  favour  of 
the  n«grt(M^hOu1d,  in  the  first  instance,  be  left  to  their  masters 
oti'  th<f'«)k)t,  'btit  that  government  was  pledged  to  prevent  all 
ulttt^eeSSaT^  delay,  and  to  call  for  the  interference  of  parliament,  if 
re<)\risit(;,  to  stimulsfte  the  proceedings  of  the.  colonists. 
■^^Utth  fjttng  the  vote  of  the  House,  the  next  step  in  the  prose^ 
cfttiony>f  this  important  matter  rested  with  Lord  Bathurst^,  as 
colOnitd' minister;  and  a  very  full  dispatch  or  letter  of  instructions 
was  for^rarded  by^^rs  lordship  in  July,  to  the  governors  ofoui' 
W«st  India  settlements. 

"In-'whafway,  itis  natural  to  ask,  were  these  votes  and  resoli^- 
tioit^  viewed  by  the  planters  and  others  resident  on  the  spot  i^At^ 
in tt'coRsideraMe  degree  premature  and  theoretical;  as  discover- 
ing an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  re- 
giMi,  on  the  one  hand,  to- the  con^fbrts  which  they  enjoy,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  general  indolence  and  ignorance  which  prevails 
among*  them  and  must  render  the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  con- 
teini^ation  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty.  Representations  to  this 
effect  have,  we  understand^  been  already  made  from  Jamaica, 
Bsfrbadoes,  and  the  lesset  colonies,  while  Demerara  has  setit  her 
coittment  in  a  different  tone.  The  time  is  therefore  now  arriv^ 
for 'a  comprehensive  and  deliberate  consideratiou  of  the  subjeclli. 
TIhb  we  shall  attempt  in  the  following  pages,  and  begin  it  by  cur- 
sorily passing  in  review  the  various  publications  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall  theifc 
endeavour  to  give,  what  ought  long  since  to  have  been  given,  a 
sketch  of  the  actual  treatment  and  condition  of  the  slaves  in  our 
colonies  ;  and  conclude  by  an  anxious  inquiry  into  the 'practicabi- 
lity t)f  effecting  improvements  in  the  'system  of  colonial  labbuiv 
without  Iwwarding  the  property  of  the  planters  or  the  welf^^ 
of  the  negroes. '        '  ."'"'■ 

Without  further  preamblCy  we  proceed  to  examine  thd  prittd- 
pal  publications  on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists.    Among  diei^ 
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the  first  place  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilberforoe^a  '  iVppea)  to  tlip  Briti^li 
Public/  and  the  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  '  Negro  Slaveiij.' 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  *  Appeal'  is  ol'  a  mixed  characttfr,  cpiatuiiijiig 
a  greater  coDdensation  of  matter  than  is  common  on  the  part,  ut 
men  accustomed  to  the  dilifuseness  of  public  spcakipg,  though 
by  no  njeans  entitled  to  rank  among  argumetUative  cumpp^itions. 
it,  is  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  general  alkgatioi>j  and  must, 
in  plain  terms,  be  pronounced  almpst  equally  defective  in  correct- 
ness  of  reasoning  and  moderation  of  language.  Accustomed  to 
contemplate  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  light  of  a  calm  inquirer  and 
deliberate  arbiter,  it  is  with  no  little  reluctance  that  w^  offer  thitt 
censure  on  a  production  which  cornea  from  a  person  of  so  bcqe- 
volent  a  disposition.  But  what  other  opinion  cajj  be  expressed  oa 
such  assertions  as  (p.  3 1 .)  that  the  *  negroes  in  our  cploniea  are 
ififerior  to  the  savages  of  Africa?'  or,  (p.  42.)  that  '  it  is  a  rule 
with  the  colonial  legislature  to  discourage  manumisiiions  byeiu>f'r 
bitant  fines'?  West  India  planters  are  in  the  habit  of  maintaiiiing 
that  their  negroes  enjoy  even  a  larger  share  of  comfort  thau  the 
labouring  classes  in  Europe,  an  assertion  which,  as  we  nhaU  buv,^ 
occasion  to  observe  presently,  is  in  part  correct,  in  part  oth^rwis^ ;. 
but  Mr.  "Wilberforce,  instead  of  treating  it  in  that  qualified^  maii^ 
ner,  and  showing,  in  a  few  plain  sentences,  that  no  enjoyment  of 
pKysical  comfort  can  counterbatauce  the  absence  of  civil  riglits, 
declares  abruptly  *  that  the  proposition  is  monstrous,  and  iniplieji 
a  total  insensibility  to  the  native  feelings  and  moral  dignity  of 
man.*— To  several  of  the  specific  charges  made  by  Mr.  Wilbur- 
force  against  the  treatment  of  the  negroes,  answers  have  be^ 
given  by  persons  resident  on  the  gpot ;  and  to  the  general  tuir 
denpy  of  his  arguments  might  be  made  one  comprehensive  I'^r 
joinder,  viz.  *  that  for  such  evils  emancipation  is  not  the  ciiTek," 
We,  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  au  ungracious  topic,  qr^ 
descant  on  a  publication  so  much  at  variance  with  the  mild  cha- 
racter, which  wc  are  desirous  to  attribute  to  this  veteran  friend, 
of  humanity.  If  we  cannot  express  ourselves  favourably  of  hi;B 
p^mphlctj  we  cau  at  least  seek  au  indirect  relief  for  ourselves  qmJL 
our  readers,  by  pohiting  their  attrition  to  hi^  speech  \*  iu  whicU 
we  recpgi)ize  all  his  accustomed  moderation,  and  are  led  to  ascribt) 
the  deviation  from  it  in  the  present  publication  less  to  his  owj* 
feedings  than  to  the  influence  of  over  zealouK  friends, 

Thp  accompanying  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Nugro  Sla\'ery/  ha*.: 
be^n   composed  with  much  more  skill  iind  deUberatioja.     The 
author,  who  is  undei stood  to  be  Mr.  Macuulay,  makes  it  a  rule 
to,  .^bst^in  from  declamation,  and  is  at  puins  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
it  dire<;t  attack  on  our  planters.     W'ith  thin  view  he  begins  \yilijii 
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'nlffilbotol  «if  ttfK  nJNftnktlon  of  tfie  tiegroc»  in  Virginb,  Carobua, 
'»«<!  <.*eor^a,  ritinp  from  the  travels  of  Fearon,  Hall,  ancl  utiters, 

H  iHimbcir  of  exnmpios  of  hardship  to  the  slnvea  and  injury  to  the 
iklHteers.  From  America  he  passes  tothe  Wpst  Indies  ^  after  a  pre- 
amble, in  which  he  disclaims  the  aid  of  the  ardent  abolitioants, 

«l«rHi  fixing  on  Jamaica,  aa  the  most  improved  of  our  aettlements, 
anrf  6el«ctifig  in  that  islam)  the  estates  of  affluent  and  liberal 
planters,  he  proceeds  to  urg«  that,  even  under  these  favourable 
cifSMMtMnces,  the  negroes  make  a  very  slow  prdgrevs  in  religious 

vviA^MDrKl  iniitruction.     His  principal  arguments  are,  that  they 

''4V||itt  to  be  a^o^^-ed  additional  time  both  for  these  ptirposes  and 
'^ffiftV^Hnre  of  their  provision  grounds ;  that  the  niodeof  puntsiiing 
by  dog^iitg  is  subject  to  abuse-^  and  tiiat  in  regard  to  the  c^rfi  of 
their  health,  a  good  deal  vet  remains  to  be  done,  whether  we  look 

'40  the  trevtnietrt  of  invalids  or  the  rearing  of  children.  He  en- 
iiiT^es  also  on  the  hardship  of  separating  negroes  from  tbeir  con- 
llexibns,  or  from  (lie  spot  to  uhich  tlifv  are  attached,  when  circuin* 
■taneMrlciMi  t^  the  rale  of  an  est&te.  On  the  wliole,  this  pamphlrt, 
ihdttigh^by  1)0  ll«)eana  impartial,  ra  as  much  as  it  keep*  in  tbe  bock 
gMIUlRl'tho  in^ilmenu  favourable  to  tlie  plantorsy  is  entitled  to 
ilMl«id«ieabl0'^8tt»nli<>n,  Irom  the  tibiiit>-  with  w^ch  it  ta  odm- 

«n  TTio  *  TJcHaration  of  the  Objects  of  llie  Liverpool  Soriely  for 

'  Jl^roiBOting  the  Abolitioa  of  Slavery,'  admits  that  a  considerable 

'IIMV  must  elapse  befmr*  the  «dgro*8  can  become  fit  for  a  state  of 

*^ft9titSTtt\  but  urges  that  t4ie  <dnlige  «iU  be   beneficial   to  tbe 

*%lip|4»r,  bemitse  '  tb«  ciatioo*  economy  of  the  freeman  will  be 

'^MNl  to  consume  much  lesa  tbMi  the  vrastefiil  profnaon  of  the 

slave/     It  argues  farther  that  we  need  not  apprehend  that  geacra] 

jlHlulWufl '6rmgfect  of  work  will  be  the  consequence  of  emanci- 

tl^WplQtff  Ifcleitw  tbe  children  of  negroes  will  then  become  more 

iPftim)ei^i^,and  th^  parents  will  not  fail  to  eKegtlfawt^rtTOaforlheir 

^Iklpport.     In  these  \'iew$  we,  in  some  meaaoaei  ooBCar<wilifc  llie 

liverpool  Society ;  our  objections  to  tiKK  '  Dedanbon'  rejale  to 

Other  pointir,  8(k4)  as  their  silence  in  regard  to  the  toaia  qiiestioo 

^^^  iiJ'demmt}-,  and  their  determination,  soaiewfaat  peremptocilT  ex- 

^Mjiumd  (p.  I ) .),  <o  pursue  their  ok^ject^  whalerer  may  be  the'  loss 

v^rtlEllCd  on  the  planter. 

The  '  Review  of  the  Argumeaft*  for  the  IiittrftBu  of  I^r 
Iflunefit,'  is  asefal  chiefly  a»  a  KCord  of  ibe  opsMoavvf  tke  lead^ 
■*4riNpeakers  oo  the  slave  trade  during  the  last  tkJrtr  fftars.  The 
'."Vralt  of  the  aathor  b  to  show  tlial  iH>t  oaW  Pitt,  Fox  and  Mr. 
*CilnirfR^.  bttt  Lord  Melville,  and  odier  me»ber3  of  partiaawait 
i^ttaHr  ftWadljp  h»  the  West  ladia  plaBtcn,  rnatf  pi|ataJ  the 
-"^CTtnttUl  fnmkaoi  of  our  aegroes  as  a  coma^aaBca  of  tbt  oaasa- 
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tion  of  the  imporUition  of  Africans.  Another  priocip«l  object  in 
this  pamphlet  is  to  urge  that  the  fears  entertained  by  the  Weat 
Indians,  from  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  eniancipntiont  »re 
carried  too  far,' — a  point  to  wliich  recent  events  giv«  an  unfortu- 
nate contradictioa. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Clarkson  is  eottUed  to  a  mcMre  ttmplfi 
notice.  This  indefatigable  opponent  of  alavery  regrets  thdt  his- 
tory, either  ancient  or  modern,  should  cast  so  little  light  on  tlie 
transition  which  has  taken  place  in  the  lower  orders,  in  aUaost  all 
countries,  from  servitude  to  freedom.  £uoughy  however^  has,  in 
his  opinion,  occurred  in  the  present  age,  to  justify  «  favourable 
anticipation  of  the  conduct  of  the  negroes  when  admitted  to  tht 
rights  for  which  he  contends.  In  Trinidad  and  Sierra  Leone,  we 
have,  he  says,  evidence  that  the  blacks,  when  left  to  themselves,  do 
not  sink  into  absolute  indolence ;  and  even  the  tremendous  exam* 
pie  of  St.  Domingo  becomes,  when  described  by  him^  divested  c>f 
a  great  part  of  its  terrors.  From  this  appeal  to  past  events,  Mr, 
Cfarkson  proceeds  to  the  practical  question  of  the  moaeures  ne> 
cessary  to  prevent  injury  from  emancipntion.  This  leads  him  into 
very  interesting  ground;  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  reguHrtioMe  of  I 
Toussaint  as  to  the  wages  of  the  negroes,  the  mode  of  preventmg 
idleness,  and  of  punishing  offences.  'VUe  plan  pursued  by  the  late 
Mr.  Steele  of  Barbadoes,  is  then  analyzed  (p.  3 1 )  at  great  length  ; 
and  Dr.  Dickson's  ingeuious  but  ill-digeHted  volume  on  the  '  Mi- 
ligation  of  Slavery,"  is  ransacked  for  arguments  on  such  points  as 
the  '  inefficiency  of  negro  labour  when  conducted  on  the  present 
plan,*  and  the  '  superiority  of  the  Javanese  and  other  eastern  na^ 
tions,  who  cultivate  sugar  with  less  aid  (fom  marmal  labouc  iod^ 
more  from  machinery.'  -'n 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Clarkson's  arguments,  and  none- 
can  desire  more  cordially  than  ourselves  that  the  result  so  eagerly 
anticipated  by  him  may  be  found  practicable.  But  if  we  are 
called  on  to  say  how  far  his  reasoning  can  be  received  with  con- 
fidence, or  himself  regarded  as  an  impartial  adviser,  we  must 
pause,  and  refer  to  those  passages  in  his  publication  (pp.  5,  18) 
which  are  disfigured  by  loose  assertion,  as  well  as  to  bjs  studied 
silence  hi  regard  to  the  increased  comfort  of  the  negroes,  although 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  almost  every  respectable  clergyman 
at  present  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Debate  of  the  IMh 
May.  Mr.  Buxton,  taking  the  lead,  which  advanced  years  no 
longer  permitted  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  began  by  contending  that 
the  danger  of  such  discussions  was  much  overrated  by  the  West 
India  planters,  and  that  the  negroes  were  not  likely  to  be  roased 
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to  insurrection  by  debates  ill  parHumcnt.  -  How  greatly  lie  was 
mistaken  in  this,  has  but  too  cleurly  been  shown.  We  turn  with- 
more  satisfaction  to  the  decluration  whicii  tullowH  ;  viz.  thai,  witli 
all  hi»  ardour  in  the  cause,  he  would  be  content  with  measures  oil 
very  gradual  operation — with  steps  calculated  to  conduct  us,  hy^  i 
a>«iow  process,  to  the  decline  ot  slaveryi  and  to  its  eventual  dist] 
appearance  by  a  natural  death.  ,  < 

>  .Mr.  Wilberforce  contended  tliat  the  chuiger  arising  from  di«i4 
evasion  was  nut  so  great  as  that  which  arose  from  a  ooDtiuuanc«;| 
of  the  present  state  of  things.     He  drew  a  contrast  between  ihe^ 
increase  of  negro   population  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  its 
stationary  condition  in  the  West  Indies  j  ascribing  the  latter,  not>t 
as  has  often  been  done,  to  an  inferiority  in  the  noioberof  females^  i 
but  to  abuses  inherent  in  the  system.     His  iavomite  object,  tbe> 
OQUversiou   of   the  negroes   into    a   firee    peasantry,    would,   he 
thought,  prove  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  planters  ;  but  in  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  that  effect,  he  had  found  the  colonial 
administrations  hitherto  extrejnely  tardy,  even  when  the  proposi- 
tions proceeded  from  men  connected,  like  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
iNtiix  their  own  body.  ■    • 

These  animadversions  on  the  West  Indians  called  up  Mr 
CharleB  Ellis,  who  maintained  that  our  planters  were  not  responai-' 
ble  for  the  evils  of  slavery;  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa- 
having  commenceil  before  our  sugar  cultivation  had  existence^ 
and  having  been   carried   on  more  with  a  view  to  promote  the- 
navigation  and  manufactures  of  the  mother- country,  than  the  iutOM 
rest  of  the  colonies.     Before  renouncing  the  present  systcui  ckt( 
slave  labour  (he  said)  the  negroes  must  be  rendered  fit  for  the  en^i 
joyment  of  freedom  ;  our  first  duty  therefore  is,  not  to  emancipate, 
but  to  improve  them.' — 'But,  is  it  true  that  the  colouial  adminis- 
trations have  failed  to  exert  themselves  in  the  work  of  improve-  i 
nieiit?     Twenty -.live  years  ago,  added  Mr.  Ellis,  I  certaiuly  flat-..^ 
tered  myself  that  these  administrations  would  have  made  greater  i 
progre^ss ;  but  tiiey  have  had  many  diBicultiea  to  contend  with,  and^ 
the  list  of  their  successive  acts  shows  that,  in  Jamaica  in  particular^ 
they  have  not  been  idle.     That  during  the  present  age  the  condi-» 
tiou  of  the  negroes  has  been  greatly  ameliorated,  may  be  assorted  | 
without  fear  of  contradiction  ;    as  well  as  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  planters  will  co-operate  cordially  in  giving  effect  to  thercrJ 
euuiniendations  of  government  for  their  further  improvement.! 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  Mr.  VV.  Smith,  who  followed . 
Air.  Ellis,  repeated  the  coni|)laint  of  Mr.  VVilberfoicc,  that  the 
uiea^ures  of  die  colonial  administrations  for  the  impruveinent  of  j 
tiM)  negroes  had  been  very  tardy,  particularly  in  regard  to  religion,  j 
This  remark  induced  Sir  George  Rose  to  rise,  and  enter,  at  consi- 
derable 
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derabSe  leti^tli,  into  the  prngveSS' •^r-religkius  iyMtruaUcmoBt'liM 
VVost  India  estates.  Considering  clergvinen'of  tlio  (JImrch  eA' 
Kngkiivd  Um  higlily  educated  lor  llie  igtxjj'ant  iiegru^.heja^piied 
to  other  nnssioiiaries,  and  bad  tlie  satisfaction  of  hndm^>veiiy<faM 
vouraUIe  eifects  produced  by  tlietn  on  tlie  Lubits  of  iiia  black  po« 
pulation.  Jt^  one  eatatei  out  of  VIO  males  ten  on)y  were  foiuidilo 
require  piimisbment  in  the  course  uf  a  year,  and  out  of  ISUifeinaies 
nut  more  tliaa  oue:-^en  encuurRging  exiimple,  certainly,  uii'i  die 
power  of  the  Cbristia»  doctrine  over  UBculltTiUud  but  iHjt  perv«rse 
inindsv  ■<  i.    '  ■    •■    ■■     mi    <. 

-  iNlr.  Marryat,  adverting  to  the  dalitiate  quesHon  of  >adiuitling 
negro  evidence  m  our  courtij  of  justice,  took,  occasion' to  nientiou 
the  comniencemeut  made  lu  that  respect  in  Dotiiinicu;  >rhile,  in 
regard  to  another  point,  Jlie  general  treatment  of  the  negroes^ 
im  cited  a  number  of  favourable  tcstimcHiies  on  the  part  oi^  navtti 
and  inibtar;  officers  .stationed  in  the  colonies.'  Mci.- Brpugbom^ 
taking  the  opposite  side,  bestowed  great  praise  lon  the  ip«ni~ 
phiet.  on  *  Negro  Slavery'  noticed  in  iko  early  part  of  this  i\rtiol^y 
but,  like  the  author  of  that  pamphlet,  expressed  litkleexpeotatiou 
of  cordiality  on  tlie  part  of  (he  planters,  in  giving  eiivoti do  itiie 
reconKoeudations  of  government.  Sisteen  years  iago^iM'h«ni  llie 
further  transport  of  Africans  was  abolished,  die  dattered  hiiinself 
that  the  improvemeut  of  the  negroes settied  in  oor  colonies  would 
proceed  rapidly;  but  in  religious  instruction  their  progress  had  cvi« 
dently  been  slow,  m  bile  in  poiiU  of  labour  he  still  apprehended  thai 
their  heultb  wua  occasionally  injured.  Why  not  take  more  decided 
stepK  for  ameliorating  tiieir  condition,  and  begiu  <by  exemptiog^ 
them  from  the  distrei^ning  hazard  <»f  bemg  separated  frolHt  th«iir 
associates,  and  from  the  spot  to  which  they  are  attached  Pn-iti  ..j 

Mr.  Baring  referred  to  tbe  concurrent  testimonies  on  tbefavotir- 
uble  condition  of  our  negroes ;  and  maintained  thaty  'ds  far  o^pJHtw 
sicaj  comfort  is  concerned,  tbcy  sutier  less  than  the  majority  of 
the  peasantry  of  Europe,  though  in  a  moral  and  roligious  view 
tliey  are  extremely  backward.  Discussions  so  newrly  affecting 
their  condition  as  the  present,  could  not,  he  thought,  fail  toexcke 
their  attention,  and  to  cause  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  agitation* 
Compensation  to  the  proprietor  was  unavoidable;  but  the  subj«<;t^ 
viewetl  in  whatever  way,  was  extremely  delicate,  and  could  uoll/e 
safely  dealt  wiUi  except  by  government. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  we  notice  in  the  last  pltoe,'bQCMi8o 
he  came  forward  as  a  mediator  or  arbiter  bet\i'een  the  twopat^ties. 
'  1  find,'  he  said,  *  in  the  West  Indies,  a  remarkable  superiorityijij 
number  of  the  blacks  over  the  whites,  and  am  doubtful  howfar  we 
can  communicate  civil  rights  to  the  former  without  danger  to  t^ 
latter.     Slili  I  agree  to  several  of  the  propositions  of  the  aboli- 
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tionists>  provNled  they  be  carried  into  eft'ect  through  the  mediuatj 
of  government.     Thus,  let  the  practice  of  flogging  be  abolia 
itkugeUier  in  the  case  of  women,  and  subjected  to  specific 
lotions  in  that  of  men.     Follow  this  up  by  giving  negroes  a  titieJ 
to  hold  property,  enabling  them  to  do  by  law  that  which  they  ati 
present  do  by  a  kind  of  sufferance  or  tacit  admission.    Endeavour^] 
if  possible,  to  frame  an  act  to  prevent  them  from  being  separated! 
by  sale  from  the  spot  oo  which  they  are  established ;  and  advance] 
one  or  two  steps  on  the  very  delicate  ground  of  admitting  their] 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.     Such  are  the  views  of  ministers  [ 
but  I  cannot  add  to  them/  said  Mr.  Cunning,  *  any  specific  opiA 
Dion  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  children  of  the  negroes 
be  entitled  to  freedom.     I  am  anxious  to  avoid  giving  any  asau-l 
ranee  which  might  afterwards  require  to  be  qualified,  perhaps  re- 
tractrd.     Lastly,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  emancipation^j 
^ffthokits  season  shall  arrive,  must  not  take  place  at  the  expease 
<iff««ingle  cla^■s,'    Ou  this  important  point   Mr.  Buxton  inti- 
oial^  in  his  reply,  that  he  never  bad  meant  to  evade  the  question  ■ 
of  compensation  to  the  planter. 
)fli)8iK:h  is  the  outline  of  a   debate,   which,  without  being  of  j 
-graet  length,  excited  very  general  interest,  and  was  subseqneotly  < 
published  not  io  the  garbletl  state  unavoidable   in  newspapers, 
but  with  the  benefit  of  revisal  by  the  speakers  themselves.     The : 
oompositioo,  thus  cleared,  may  be  read  without  tedium,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  distinct  and  aniukated,  each  debater  taking  up  the  i 
points  discussed  by  his  predecessor,  and  giving  to  his  argumente.j 
IbfriBlereat  of  a  rejoinder.     None  of  the  speeches,  however,  offer 
■raooiplete  display  of  the  subject;  the  reasoning  being  coa6ned 
to  detached  points,  and  rarely  expanded  into  geoenil  views. 
-^  -We  BOW  pitHjeed  to  lay  before  oar  readers  an  account  of  the 
Bctual  tMatoMnt  and  condition  of  the  negroes  in  oar  colonies — a 
subject  on  which,  easy  as  it  may  seem  to  obtain  explicit  iatot^i 
■ntioa,  evidence  of  the  most  contradictory  character  has  bees  ^ 
Aiced.     While  the  planters  maiatain  that  the  sititatMMi  of  I 
groes  18,  in  general,  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the 
idaaaea  tn  Europe,  the  abolitionists  almost  uniformly  ref 
them  as  objects  of  commiseration,  as  victims  of  oppression, 
the  length  to  which  this  contradiction  may  be  earned,  a  curious 
I  is  afforded,  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  printed  report  of 
of  13th  May,  where  (p.  ^204)  we  find  a  quolatmi  from 
llw  evideace  of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  goTereor  of  Trinidad^  -d^ 
olanag  tbat  so  fu  fit>m  rhe  serrioe  in  ne  West  fodies  beia^  ap- 
'  be  baa  freqnentlT  kno\\-n  negroes  coativoe  im  ift,  iMfaer 
lb  ample  aeaai,  purcbaae  tbetr  freedom^  or  e««a  seecpt 
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il/f>T«  the  *  Reviewer  of  tbe  debate^'  ih'n  declaration  appears  not 
a  little  extraordinary.  '  We  trust,'  he  says,  *  that  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament  Sir  Ralph  will  be  required  to  produce  the 
names  of  the  negroes  who  have  acted  thus.'  No  words,  it  is  clear, 
can  show  more  decidedly  his  doubts  of  the  governor's  accuracy ; 
and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  doubts  rest  on 
any  better  foundatiun  than  the  ardour  of  the  writer  for  emancipa- 
tion, and  that  deficient  acquaintance  with  tlie  West  Indies  so 
(sommon  among  the  abolitionists.  The  comparison  of  the  state  of 
our  labouring  classes  with  that  of  the  negroes  in  our  colonies, 
which  to  this  writer  appears  so  absurd,  we  have  known  deliberately 
made,  and  the  preference  given  to  the  West  Indies,  not  by  planters 
or  their  connexions,  but  by  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England ; 
persons  who,  before  going  abroad,  had,  in  the  capacity  of  country 
curates,  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  our 
lower  orders.  '  In  regard  to  temporal  comfort,'  observes  a  clergy- 
man <  writing  from  Jamaica,  in  October,  1821,^  *  the  situation  of 
ilhenegroes  may  be  viewed  with  complete  satisfaction.'  '  As  to 
the  treatment  of  the  negroes/  writes  another  clergyman  (from  the 
aaipe  island,)  '  I  am  happy  to  declare,  from  ocular  testimony,  that 
^(generally  is  humane,  and  every  temporal  comfort  which  their  si- 
tuation demands,  is  willingly  aflorded  them  ;  indeed,  a  great  pro- 
j|lQrtion  of  our  poor  at  home  might  envy  their  situation.' 
.T'  Negroes  who  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  a  jobber,  or  to 
•  planter  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  are  occasionally  subjected 
to  privation  or  severe  labour;  but  the  great  majority  are  very  ditfe-> 
rently  circumstanced.  To  bring  the  question  to  a  point,  we  shall 
jb^ia  by  explaining  their  situation  in  regard  to  physical  wants, 
their  food,  clothing  and  lodging. 

With  respect  to  food,  it  is  customary  for  their  owner*  to  give 
them  a  regular  allowance  of  salt-fish;  while,  for  vegetables,  each 
negro  has  a  lot  of  ground  to  cultivate,  the  produce  of  which  he 
tnay  either  sell  or  consume.  In  a  tropical  climate,  vegetables  are 
raised  with  surprixing  ease,  and  are,  indeed,  so  plentiful,  that  in-. 
jBufficiency  of  provisions  can  arise  only  from  a  hurricane,  from  long 
continued  drought,  or  from  gross  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  cuU 
i^ator. 

r.«,  As  to  lodging,  the  cottages  of  the  negroes,  small  and  scantily 
furnished  as  they  are,  afford  sufficient  shelter  in  a  climate  which 
kas  so  little  inclemency.  In  regard  to  clothing,  the  distributions^ 
mfide  once  or  twice  a  year,  are  ample  on  the  larger  plantations  j 
while,  to  prevent  the  deficiencies  that  might  occur  on  the  part  of 
small  planters,  or  of  persons  who  let  oat  their  negroes  on  hire,  the 
law  ef  Jamaica  requues  that  a  retuni  of  the  delivery  shall  be  made 
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annuB%  tm  ontTi  to  tlie  vieMfy  of" the  parish.    This  prectiutlon  » 

•liglil)'  proper,  for,  warm  as  the  West  India  climate  is,  it  is  ^saeitUal 
tor  a  negro  to  b«  provided  with  woonens  sufitcieiit  to  cover  the 
whole  of  his  body;  though  vigorous  in  the  sun,  he  is  ill-lilted  to 
withstand  damp  or  cold,  and  the  tempemture  of  that  couulrv  ifl{ 
bytto  mednsuniroriTi.  ,  ,  *"        *,      ,  ^ 

Flantation  negroes  generally  continue  at  worli  b^^^en  hiiiie 
and  ten  hours  a  day;  a  longer  time  is  prescribed  by  law,  but  it  is 
Vtdoiti  exacted,  nor  does  the  fatigue  at  all  equal  that  of  the  ia- 
Wfirrlig  ctasscs  in  Europe.     In  proof  of  tliis,  we  have  merely  to 
rrfor  to  the  evidence  given  at  different  times  on  the  subject  before 
jiarliament,  or  lo  the  use  that  is  occasionally  made  by  the  negroes, 
of  tb*  two  hours  allowed  them  for  dinner.    VVhen  their  own  little 
lots  of  grouiid  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  on  which 
they  ard  at  work,  it  is  not  unusual  with  them,  instead  of  reposing 
in  the  shade,  to  walk  ihithcr,  and  employ  the  interval  in  their  cul- 
tiv'.iti<m.     In  crop  tinie  (from  January  to  June),  their  attendance  i» 
■I  durinw  part  of  the  night,  and  their  rest  is  frequently, 
•  <l.     This  appears  a  very  serious  hardship,  but  it  is  one 
whjcb  is  shared  by  the  white  persons  on  the  estate ;  and  that  it  is , 
uof  nlt<..'/>t1i.'r  sn  grievous  as  is  imagined,  may  be  inferred  from, 
th(  cs  being  known  to  decline  purchasuig  their  regu- 

lar iiigiii  s  iLSi  by  a  slight  extra  exertion  during  the  day.  Still  it, 
would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  night-work  should  be  discofi- 
linu^d,  and  such,  we  trust,  may  be  the  result  of  the  more  extended  ■ 
us^'of  machiner}-.  That  such  an  improvement  is  practicable,  has 
be«ii  shown  on  several  of  the  estates  provided  with  steam-engines, 
where  the  work  proceeds  so  speedily,  that  the  negroes  are  enabled 
to  witlulraw,  even  in  crop  time,  at  an  early  hour;  and  the  boilmg, 
injti'ad  of  btting  coi^tinucd  throughout  the  night,  ia  suspended  be-  \ 
twefcn  eight  aui!  nine  o'clock. 

The  use  of  the  hoe  for  digging  holes  to  receive  the  cane  plants, 
ia  th«  most  severe  species  of  held-labonr  in  our  colonies,  the  soil 
being  of^en  hurdtined  to  a  surprizing  degree  by  the  heat  of  the  * 
autil     The  fotigue  of  this  can  be  effectually  lessened  only  by  the  J 
more  general  introduction  of  the  plough.     The  negvo  practice  of  J 
carrying  loads  on  their  heads  is  now  discontinued  on  most  estate^,;, 
arid  with  evident  propriety,  whether  we  consider  the  expensQ.  to 
the  m:isler,  or  the  waste  of  exertion  in  the  labourer.     Changes. ^ 
calculated  to  lighten  labour  would,  it  may  be  thought,  be  cordiully  j 
proirtoted  by  the  negroes;  yet  such   is   their  habitual  improvi-i  ^ 
detice,  so  much  do  they  look  to  the  present  and  so  little  to  the 
future,  that  many  of  them  would  continue  the  laborious  routine 
of  holing,  rather  than  make  a  temporary  exertion  lo  familiarize  , 
tlwitiiseJvcs  with  tl\e  use  of  the  plough;  and  negroes  have  been 
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known  to  place  Uie  loaded  wheelbarrow  on  llveir  h«f»d,  ratiief  thau 

wheel  it  in  the  usual  manner.  ,.       ; 

With  respect  to  days  of  relaxation  ;  Sunday  has,  by.  l<iu^j^isage, 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  negroes,  but  it  has  hitherto  heon 
passed  by  ibein  in  a  kind  of  traffic  quite  unsuitable  tc^  the  charac- 
ter of  the  day.  The  intervals  allowed  for  cullivatiug  iheb  little 
lots  of  ground  have  been  the  Saturdays  dunng  half  the  year,  oiid 
a'few  holidnys  at  Christmaa,  Easter  and  Whitsunday^  oiuking,  iur 
dependemly  of  these  holidays,  twenty-six  days  in  the  year,  ex- 
clusive of  Sundays.  To  this  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  ari  im- 
portant addition,  it  having  been  inserted  in  the  instructions  sen^ 
out  by  govemnient,  that  '  Sunday  markets  shall  be  abolished, and 
that  day  given  up  to  the  slaves  for  rest,  recreatiou  and  religiouB 
instruction,  equivalent  lime  on  other  daya  being  allowed  for  culti- 
vating their  provision  grounds,  80  soon  aa  the  means  shall  be 
afforded  llietn  of  employing  the  Sunday  in  religious  duties.' 

*  The  abolition  of  markets  on  Sunday,'  says  a  very  intelligent 
planter,  '  has  long  been  called  for,  and  although  that  day  may,  not 
for  some  time  be  better  enqdoyed,  it  will  be  so  eventually,  wbefli 
our  places  of  worship  shall  become  more  numerous,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  both  whites  and  blacks  more  general.  Mmiy  of  the 
former  have  as  yet  been  prevented  from  such  attendance  by  the 
distance  of  the  churches,  while,  among  the  negroes,  such  as  were 
Africans  could  not  understand  a  discourse  in  bluglish/ 

In  the  important  point  of  progressive  population,  our  colonies 
Lave  as  yet  presented  a  result  aUogelher  different  from  this  country 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  negroes,  though  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  and  exempt,  in  general,  from  contagious 
eomplaintK,  seem  hardly,  even  of  lute  years,  to  increase  in  num- 
ber. This  circumstance  is  remarkable,  and  claims  the  most  at- 
tentive investigation ;  it  was  long  ascribed  to  an  inferiority  in  the 
comparative  number  of  women;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
colony  (Demerara),  that  disproportion  exists  no  longer.  Xhe  pro- 
portion of  deaths  among  infants  was  formerly  and  is  still,  in  some 
degree,  greater  among  negroes  than  among  the  cottagers  of  this 
country — a  consequence,  in  most  cases,  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
women  to  whom  the  care  of  the  mother  and  of  the  child  is  con- 
fided. Another  difference  between  tliem  and  our  peasantry  is  the 
smaller  number  of  births,  a  circumstance  attributed  commouly  to 
the  prevalence  of  immoral  habits,  but  which  may,  with  more<con- 
iidence,  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  and  inattention  in  the  treatment 
of  females  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  as  vrell  as  to  imprudent  e*-,, 
ertion  on  tlieir  part,  in  undertaking  long  journeys  to  market  for 
their  own  petty  sales  or  purchases.  If  we  are  asked  wJiether  the 
field-labour  of  a  sugar  £»late  be  unsuited  to  women  in  tliis  state, 
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we  reply  that  though  such  labour  be  tn  general  Itght,  riiesopcfier- 
tendant^  of  their  work  cannot  be  qttaliiied  to  judge  of  their  si- I 
tuation;  white  unluckily  the  artitices  and  efforts  of  the  wometf] 
to  elude  work  of  any  kind,  may  lead  to  indiscnminate  tirgenej^( 
the  part  of  the  overseers.  '' 

Several  fiicts  concur  to  support  this  view  of  the  question, 
two  estates  situated  in  the  same  district  and  belonging  to  the 
proprietor,  the  one  u  coffee,  tlie  other  a  sugar-plantalioo,  thej 
negroev  increase  in  number  on  the  former,  while  on  the  oxhe 
they  ar^  stationary.  In  both  they  nre  enenipt  irom  night-w6rl 
and  the  fatigue  of  heavy  burthens  ;  no  that  the  cause  of  the  dffFd 
rence  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  their  emplo) 
ment,  in  the  lighter  labour  of  the  coffee-estate.  As  to  rear 
children,  mothers  employed  in  domestic  service  commonly  sut 
ceed  better  than  those  who  work  out  of  doors;  and  those  resides 
on  peuns  or  cattle-estates  better  than  those  ou  sugar  plantationttij 
With  regard  to  medical  attendance,  almost  every  plantation  Tis ' 
m  hospital,  and  a  surgeon  under  an  engagement  to  visit' tl 
patients  regolarly.  This  attendance  is  generally  considered  " 
planters,  superior  to  what  is  received  by  ihb  labouring  clause 
m  tbie  connlrj',  an  opinion,  however,  in  which  we  can  hardly  cor 
cur.  Of  the  practitioners  in  our  colonies,  a  number  are  neceiisa?? 
rily  young  and  inexperienced ;  the  charge  of  an  estate  mriy A^ 
conferred  by  an  agent  from  favour  without  sufficient  consideritionf 
of  the  capacity  of  the  individual ;  and  the  distances  to  be  traversed 
being  occasionally  great,  it  was  not  nnusual  for  several  days  id 
intervene  between  visits,  until  of  late  the  number  of  medical  iqato 
has  increased.  j  ii  jt.  ■ 

Should  these  different  caoses  appear  insufficient  to  accoimt  fbr 
the  non-increase  of  our  negro  population,  we  can  only  add  the 
general  caution,  that  our  estimates  for  the  West  Indies  ou^t  not 
to  be  formed  on  the  unprecedented  increase  of  numbers  in  tfaik 
country  in  the  present  age.  We  ought  rather  to  refer  to  a  <*titwy 
back,  when,  in  consequence  of  various  causes,  of  which  the  priWr- 
cipal  probably  were  a  general  ignorance  and  indolence  in  bur 
lower  orders,  similar  to  what  prevails  at  present  among  negroes', 
male  and  female,  the  augmentation  of  our  numbers  proceeded  far 
less  rapidly  than  at  present.  " 

Complaints  of  severity  are  at  all  times  calculated  to  make  tM 
impresnou  on  the  public ;  and  our  great  objection  to  the  abblt^' 
tionists  is  that  they  are  apt  to  direct  their  arguments  to  our  sr^trt''-' 
pethy  instead  of  o»ir  conviction.  Examples  of  severity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  negroes  may,  doubtless,  be  occasionally  found  among  our 
colonists;  but  the  question  is,  first,  whether  such  examples  are 
frequent ;  and  next,  whether  the  extent  of  suffering  among  the  ne- 
groes 
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groes  is  greater  or  less  th»n.  aaiong  our  own  peasantry.  H<Mv  easy 
would  it  be  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  public  by  a  descripttoa 
of  the  state  of  Ireland — by  a  contrast  between  the  poverty  of  the 
cottagers  and  the  wasteful  hospitality  of  the  higher  ranks  I  A 
similar  course  might  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  chief  part  of 
Scotland,  of  France^  in  short,  of  atmost  every  country  in  Europe  j 
for  England  and  Holland  alone  are  pre-eminent  in  their  cbaritiea^ 

in  the  case  of  the  Africans,  unaccustomed  to  labour  and  uih 
acquainted  with  our  language,  compulsion  was  unavoidable,  and 
was,  doubtless,  at  times  accompanied  by  undue  severity.  Uabitu^ 
ated  in  their  own  country  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  they  could  be 
acted  on  only  by  corporal  punishment,  and  would  have  been  inca> 
pable  of  comprehending  laws  passed  in  their  favour  by  the  colo- 
nial legislatures.  It  was  about  half  a  century  ugo  (say  the  Com- 
mittee of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  in  their  Report  in  December,  1813) 
that  the  treatment  of  our  negroes  began  to  receive  a  visible  ame- 
lioration ;  the  import  of  raw  recruits  was  checked  by  the  war,  taaii, 
ou  the  separation  of  the  North  American  colonies  from  the 
mother-country,  a  number  of  sulferiug  loyalists  removed  to  oar 
sugar  islands,  bringing  with  them  negroes  of  a  more  intelligeat 
character  than  those  in  the  West  Indies.  A  milder  system  of 
treatment  was  thus  gradually  introduced,  and  new  regulations 
became  expedient^  the  punishment  of  death  waft  decreed  to 
every  white  person  who  should  wantonly  deprive  a  negro  of  life, 
and  many  of  the  severities  formerly  permitted  were  abolished  by 
the  consolidated  slave-law  passed  in  Jamaica  in  1764.  No  slavti 
can  mow  be  punished  by  iron  collars,  weights  or  chains ;  while  ia 
each  parish  there  is  established  a  council  for  protecting  uegroea 
and  calling  to  account  whoever  shall  presume  to  oppress  them. 

The  negroes  employed  on  estates  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes,  al  the  bead  of  which  we  shall  place  those  wiio  perform 
their  work  regularly  and  without  coniputijion .  To  this  class,  hap-* 
pilj  the  most  numerous,  the  infliction  of  the  whip  or  severe  punish- 
ment of  any  kind  is,  in  a  manner,  unknown,  whettier  they  be 
employed  as  house-servants,  as  n^echuiiics,  or  as  iield-labourers. 
The  next  class  consists  of  those  who  go  through  their  work  with 
tolerable  fidelity  during  the  stated  hours  of  labour,  but  who,  tou 
improvident  to  work  for  themselves  on  holidays,  trust  to  chance, 
occauonally  perhaps  to  theft,  for  the  supply  of  such  wanta  as  are 
not  provided  for  from  their  master's  store.  Negroea  of  this  class 
frequently  pass  their  holiday  in  workingfor  their  more  careful  hre* 
thren,  receiving  a  small  allowance  for  the  wants  of  the  moment, 
instead  of  cultivating  and  turning  to  account  their  own  little  lots  of 
ground.    The  last  class  consists  of  those  who  work  neither  for 
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tlivmsclves  iiqr  tlieirniastcra;  but  who  sktilk  in  tlic  vicinity  of  tltf 
estate,  and  subsist  by  dtpredations  o«  the  properly  of  llitlir  owncr^ 
nf  liis  iieigliboiir«,<>r  of  their  fellow  slaves.     This  class,  at  preseiiti 
very  liniilt*d,  is  happily  in  a  course  of  progressive  reduction- 
It  is  natural^  after  this  statement,  to  ask,  why,  if  the  great  ms*] 
jority  of  negroes  are  well  disposed,  the  plunters  sostroii'^ly  objec 
to  the  disuse  of  the  whip,  or  ratlicr  to  the  removal  from  view  d( 
nil  instrument  w  hich  is  now  not  often  employed?  Because,  it  is  an- 
swered, almost  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  dispense  with  ifii 
whip,  (and  such  attempts  have  been  numerous,)  has  had  an  trnpU 
aant  result,  relaxing  the  good  behaviour  of  the  negroes,  and  wt 
cessitating  the  application  of  punishment  to  those  who  would  n< 
otherwise  have  required  it.     'I'lie  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  liidil 
all  men  whose  wants  are  supplied  to  their  hands,  are  to  the  lafff] 
degree  thoughtless  and  improvident,  affording,  in  short,  a  striking 
exeuiplitication  of  what  the  French  term  dc  grands  ertjaus.     Thiii 
those  who,  while  working  under  supcrin tendance,  will  pass  daVJ 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  without  any  idea  of  evading  th« 
share  of  labour,  are  no  sooner  trusted  to  themselves,  and  sent 
|>erform  a  task  that  requires  attention  during  three  or  four  dayi 
than  they  are  found  to  absent  themselves  before  the  expiration  <ff 
the  time,  or  to  fail,  in  some  other  Hianner,  in  the  discharge  of  theifj 
Wuty.      *  Often,'  says  an  experienced  planter,  •  have  I,  befo 
ordering  chastisement  for  such  a  trespass,  asked  the  delinquents!,] 
"  Why  have  you  forced  me  to  this  severity;  why  not  enable  m#| 
to  treat  yon  with  continued  kindness?"  and  as  often  have  1  heafdj 
•them  reply,  "  We  cannot  blame  our  master  or  the  overseer,,  fo^f  j 
we  have  brought  this  trouble  on  ourselves."  * 

*  I  have  long  wished,'  writes  another  Jamaica  planter,  '  that  \htt\ 
whip  should  not  be  taken  into  the  tield,  but  that  punishment,  whetiJ 
necessary,  should  be  inflicted  at  home  and  after  due  deliberationif 
To  discontinue  corporal  punishment  entirely  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  impracticable:  in  Europe  the  peasantry  havtll 
the  strongest  impulses  to  labour;  the  dread  of  want  for  themselvei}] 
and  their  children.  In  our  colonies  neither  feeling  operates ;  the] 
negroes  being  aware  that,  in  any  event,  their  masters  will  not  vet 
ture  to  neglect  the  health  of  them  or  their  children.'  ■  'i 

It  follows  from  all  this  tlmt,  though  the  use  of  the  whip,  as  ftl 
stimulus  to  labour,  may  be  immediately  prohibited,  the  public  in] 
England  must  be  prepared  for  some  delay  in  its  total  ahandon&j 
ment  as  an  instrument  of  discipline;  satisfying  themselves  in  thil 
mean  time  with  the  adoption  vf  proper  regulations  to  prevent  tlitj 
abuse  of  it,  and  with  the  retlection,  that  the  punishnienl:  inHicte 
ou  negroes  is  far  less  severe  Uiao  that  of  our  soldiers  and  sailor| 
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The  charge  of  harsh  treatment  is  far  from  being  confirmed  by 
the  looks  and  demeanour  of  the  negroes.  Instead  of  standing, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  some  writers,  in  great 
awe  of  their  masters,  or  being  rendered  heavy  or  spiritless  by  their 
situation,  care  sits  lightly  on  their  mind,  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
very  talkative  and  familiar  with  their  superiors.  That  this  is  the 
case  of  both  men  and  women  employed  in  domestic  service,  must 
be  apparent  to  all  who  have  any  means  of  observation  ;  and  no- 
thing 13  more  usual  (Sir  Henry  Martinis  Counter- iVppeal,  p.  17) 
than  for  negroes  who  have  left  their  master  and  made  their  way 
to  England,  to  make  application  to  be  sent  back  to  the  West 
Indies  to  resume  their  servitude.  In  regard  to  plantation  negroes, 
It  is  evidently  the  interest  of  the  owner  and  manager  of  an  estate 
to  consult  their  comfort,  and  to  prevent  those  who  oversee  them 
from  exercising  undue  severity.  But  the  owner,  it  may  be  said, 
is,  in  general,  absent,  and  his  representatives  are  less  interested  in 
the  care  of  his  negroes.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  uoti!  the 
evidence  of  negroes  shall  be  admitted  in  courts  of  justice,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  laws  in  their  favour  will  receive  their  full 
execution.  Most  desirable  certainly  would  it  be,  that  the  different 
colonies  should  consent  to  receive  the  evidence  of  slaves  under 
modifications  and  limitations,  if  such  should  appear  necessary, 
both  as  to  the  qualitication  of  the  individual,  and  the  nature  of  the 
case  in  question;  for,  until  that  takes  place,  the  abolitionists 
and,  we  may  add,  ttie  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  (having 
no  local  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies)  will  be  slow  in  believing 
that  substantial!  justice  is  rendered  to  the  negroes,  whatever  may 
be  the  impartiality  of  the  colonial  magistrates,  or  the  disrepute  to 
which  harsh  conduct  would  subject  a  planter  among  his  brethren. 

The  readers  of  those  speeches  and  pamphlets  which  represent 
the  negroes  in  our  colonies  as  doomed  to  lasting  penury,  will  be 
not  a  little  surprized  on  discovering  how  frequently  acquisitions 
of  property  are  found  to  take  place  among  them.  Marketing  may 
be  turned  to  account  by  them  during  six  or  seven  months  in  the 
year;  while  in  a  country  so  unsuited  to  Europeans,  and  couse- 
queutly  devoid  of  active  coniuctitors,  the  prices  of  articles  are 
much  higher  than  in  Europe,  The  bundle  of  grass  which  a  negro 
carries  to  town  on  his  head  is  often  sold  for  half-a-dollar;  but  his 
chief  profit  is  on  the  sate  of  provisions,  the  raising  of  which  re<- 
quires  no  great  labour,  little  more,  in  short,  than  care  and  atten^ 
tion.  Ab  to  the  aid  afforded  them  in  their  concerns,  whatever  may 
be  the  faults  of  our  planters,  parsimony  is  seldom  of  the  number, 
and  great  latitude  is  given  to  negroes  in  regard  to  ground  for  culti- 
vating their  vegetables,  or  feeding  their  pigs  and  poultry.  To  form 
an  estimate  of  tlie  acquisitions  of  the  more  alEueut  amoug  them 
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W(»ul<ibe  no  easy  matter,,  in  the  absence  of  saving  banks  aiid 
other  recopda  of  the  property  of  the  lower  orders;  several  ii>- 
stances,  however,  not  a  Uttle  gratif>>jng,.  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, such  as  a  negro  bequeathing  ^lUO  in  money,  distinct  fronii 
other  property ;  and  a  planter,  when  pressed  to  make  a  payment, 
Ending  a  loan  without  difficulty  among  his  own>  negroes^  Nor  are 
the§e  cases  so  rare  as  ma^  be  thought ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  a 
variety  of  quarters,  and  in  colonies  exhibiting  very  different  de- 
grees of  cultivation;  in  Antigua,  which  is  one  of  our  oldest  pos> 
sessions;  in  Trinidad,  which  is  comparatively  recent;  and  in 
Jamaica,  which,  from  the  early  date  of  its  settlement  on  the  ono 
band,  and  the  extent  of  uncultivated  ground  on  the  other,  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  both. 

Having  now  exhibited  somewhat  in  detail  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  we  shall,  by  way  ef.summaFy,  insert  an  extract  from  at 
Heport  made  last  year  by  a  committee  of  the  assembly  of  Tobago^ 
a  colony  whjtth  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  iot  the  iotroduc-. 
tipa  of  late  improveinents.  > 

*' Your  Committee  refer  to  the  public  documents  of  the  colony,  to 
shew  how  the  annual  reduction  in  numbers  is  now  so  much  4es6  than  it 
u>ed  to  be,  that  we  may  confidently  hope,  that,  instead  of  an  annual 
reduction,  we  shall  speedily  obtain  an  annual  iacrease.  From  the  di(* 
fusiuu  and  increase  of  prpperty  among  the  negroes  (generally  evince^ 
in  their  houses,,  theic  grounds,  their  dress,.  &m  their  £und),.the  dimir 
nished  practice  of  obeah,  the  unfrequency  oC  punislirneiif,  aiid  th^ 
total  relinquishment  of  night-work  upon  the  estates,  your  committee 
helieve  that  as  much  gradual  imptov«ment  has  beeft  niad'e,  as  the  na- 
ture of  OUT  black  population  (s'great  portion  of  H  yet  consisting  of  im- 
ported Africans)  admits  of.  Other  matters  of  amelioration  of  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  negroes  are  in  graduft^  advancement  upon  many  of  the 
•statos  and- will  become  general.' . 

Stich  ifl-  the  language  of  the  assenibly  of  Tobago ;  and  without 
desiring  our  reat^rs  to  receive  this  as  a  representation  of  tKe 
rtate  of  things  in  every  British  colony,  we  have  no  hesitation  hi 
chiiming  their  assent  to  the  general  conclusion  that  there  has 
been,  during  many  years,  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  and  that^^  as  far  iu  regards  the  question  of 
humane  treatment,  their  sitnation  is  very  dif^rent  from  th0  feprc^- 
sentations  of  the  abolitionists.  We  cannot  therefore  join  in  their 
appeal  to  the  public  on  this  ground:  to  another  of  their  objects;, 
an  eventual  change  m  the  payment  of  labour  in  the  Wesi  liidieal^' 
we  are,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  favourably  disposed.  ;^  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  us,  in  thci  first  instance,  to  explain  the  difficulties 
Vith  which  it.is  attended. 

The  more  catiidouisi  investij^aiors  o£  the  idave  system  have  fixed 
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their  expectation  on  individual  nmnuTnlssioas,  as  a  safe  medium 
between  the  two  eslremes,  a«d  sucli,  we  trust,  it  will  eventually 
be  found.  But;^  tliut  a  measure  even  of  tliia  limited  nature  is  to  be 
adopted  with  great  reserve,  our  readers  will  see  from  the  followf- 
ing  communication. 

'  So  fur  from  heavy  fines  being  attached,  as  Mr,  Wilberforce  lateljt 
said,  to  inanutnis<>inm,  tliu  only  obligattoii  on  the  part  of  the  proprietur, 
who  grants  one,  is,  that  he  shall  sign  a  bond  for  ,£70  sterling  to  die^ 
churchwardens  as  a  security  against  the  negro  manumitted  becoming;, 
cburgeiible  to  the  parish.  This,  I  am  Siorry  to  add,  is  often  of  lillle 
avail,  in  consequence  of  the  death,  departure,  or  insolvency  of  (he 
grantors  of  such  bonds,  \  attend  the  vestries  of  three  parishes  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  island,  and  the  number  of  able  bodied  person* 
who  apply  for  relief  is  almost  incredible.  The  first  question  asked  of  a 
healthy  young  woman  generally  is  *'  why  do  you  not  work  ?"  The  reply] 
is,  "  Am  I  not  free?"  Mothers  are  even  unuilling  to  let  iheir  sons  or 
daughters  go  out  to  service,  and  1  really  am  unable  to  account  for  the! 
means  by  which  a  number  of  them  subsist.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
caution  before  bringing  additional  burdens  ou  the  community  by  ma- 
numissions.'* 

ITie  f>eople  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  said  to  form 
the  connecting  link  betvpeen  the  whites  and  blacks  :  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers,  and  of  communicating  to  tlie*J 
negroes  the  discussions  that  relate  to  them.  When  Mr.  Buxton's.] 
motion  was  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica, 
it  was  a  common  remark  among  the  people  of  colour,  that  *  free- 
dom without  an  assured  income*  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
negroes.  A  state  of  freedom  ought,  in  fact,  never  to  be  men- 
tioued  to  negroes  without  an  accompanying  explanation,  viz.  that 
an  exemption  from  labour  would  form  no  part  of  their  new  con- 
dition ;  that  they  would  be  in  the  receipt  of  regular  wages,  but 
llxat  they  must  purchase  their  clothing  and  other  articleii  of  con- 
auraptiou ;  that  their  cottages  and  little  lots  of  land  must  either 
be  relinquished  or  held  at  a  rent;  and  finally,  that  medical  at- 
tendance in  sickness,  and  the  means  of  support  in  old  age^  must 
be  provided  by  their  own  exertions.  They  would  thus  see  that, 
on  ceasing  to  be  llie  property  of  their  roasters,  they  would,  like 
the  peasantry  of  this  countiy,  incur  the  cares  of  a  family;  and  as 
they  can  as  yet  form  uo  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  independ- 
ence, we  have  little  doubt  X\izi  Jive  negroes  in  six  would  decline  the 
prnj/'ered  liuon.f 

After 

"  Extract  of  n  teUerfrora  an  ititelUgcnt  Jaiuaica  pldutrr,  datpd  in  August  last, 
t  Iri  Mip)M]Tt  of  Uns  opinimi  we  have  cullcctcd  a.  tVw  ttutaiicea  m  tJie  liistorj  af 
flioiiuHiMisitHiJj.      It  is  now  nearly   ihiriy   year*  »ince  instructiuii*  were  rctTived    in 
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After  this  enumeratiqn  of  facts  and  argumeuts,  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  whether  the  statements  given  to  the  public  and  to  parlianiettt^ 
by  the  advocates  of  abolition^  are  not  fundamentally  erroneous  ? 
These  statements  admitted,  it  is  true,  in  general  terms  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  changing  the  condition  of  the  negroes;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  latter  were  overworked,  ill-treated,  and 
cruelly  oppressed;  and  they  kept  carefully  from  view  the  import- 
ant truth,  that  the  only  notion  which  the  negroes  form  of  liberty  is 
exemption  from  labour.  Another  circumstance, equally  unaccount- 
able to  persons  acquainted  witli  the  West  Indies,  was  the  asser- 
tion, (see  notes  to  the  Debate,  pp.  120.  227.)  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  in  a  public  discussion  of  the  proposed  mea> 
sures.  Cunduct  so  extraordinary  has  appeared  to  many  colonial 
proprietors  in  the  light  of  ititenlionul  misrepresentation  ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  a  different  cause — to  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Whoever  has  perused  history,  or 
marked  passing  events  with  an  attentive  eye,  nmst  have  observed 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  ardour  in  a  cause  with  which 
we  are  but  half  acquainted.     How  strikingly  was  this  cxemplitied 

Jamuica  from  benevolent  quaken  in  Eugland  to  give  libcrljr  to  Ihe  negroes  on  their 
property.  The  manager,  averse  to  make  a  cliangc  in  tlie  condition  of  the  whole  body, 
prevailed  on  the  owners  to  conBne  emandpation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  married 
couple.  They  were  manumitted,  but  soon  proved  nnfit  tu  conduct  themselves  In  their 
new  situation,  and  earned  a  bmc  subsistence  by  wording  for  other  negroes.  TweJve 
years  ago  a  iiegress,  who  had  reudereit  an  important  service  by  dbcovcring  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  an  overseer,  received  her  freedom  as  a  reward  ;  but  after  the  lap«e  of 
a  twelvemonth,  she  regretted  the  change,  compluned  that  she  obtained  only  a  scanty 
swbsutencc,  and  petitioned  to  resume  her  servitude,  As  that  could  not  with  propriety 
be  done,  a  small  annuity  was  granted  to  her.  An  example  of  more  recent  date,  aUo  in 
Jamaica,  was  that  of  a  few  negroes  eraancipnted  by  the  last  will  of  their  master :  thcj 
hesitated  in  accepting  the  boon  when  apprised  that  it  implied  a  relinquishioent  of  their 
cottages  and  grounds,  and  one  of  the  number  iii treated  lo  remain,  that  he  roiglit  be 
sold  along  with  the  land  to  the  new  proprietor. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Jamaica,  paiisli  of  St.  James,  5t1i  August,  1835. 

'  The  negroes  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  discussions  going  on  in  regard  to  (hem  in 
Snglaad,  but  they  cuatinue  tu  work  witb  content  and  cheerfulness  :  during  nine  jnontfas 
no  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on  any  out  of  the  540  individuals  on  llits  estate.  Some 
slaves  lately  obtained  their  freedom  from  different  estates  as  the  descendants  oflndiaiis, 
but  they  now  regret  the  change,  and  find  that  they  must  work  harder  to  maintain  tlient' 
selves  than  when  in  a  state  of  servitude.' 

The  Appendix  to  the  printed  copy  of  the  debate  of  lolh  May  concludes  with  au 
Accoant  of  a  small  estate  in  Tortoh,  the  negroea  of  which  received  their  freedom  ahove 
fbKy  years  ago  from  a  charilnble  ijuuker  of  the  name  of  Notttiighum.  They  have  iu 
that  period  increased  their  numbers,  and  are  ssidtu  have  conducted  themselves  wiib 
propriety  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  result  of  their  industry,  wo  must  add  that  we  have  seen 
an  account  more  recent  and  specific  than  the  one  in  question,  and  that  the  value 
br  their  live  stock  and  produce  appears  to  be  altogeiher  insignificant.  The  return, 
indeed,  is  such  as  to  put  in  a  striking  view  the  inefficiency  of  negroes  under  their  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  their  inobility  to  improve  their  condition  when  left  lo  their 
owti  exertions.  The  better  plan,  on  the  part  of  their  well-intentioiied  owner,  would, 
doubtlew,  have  been  to  keep  them  under  superintendence  during  a  period  of  year*, 
until  they  became  inattuctid  and  capable  of  giving  a  uwful  dixectioa  tO'  (beir  indiistry. 
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in  the  obstinate  contests  about  religion  that  followed  the  Refor- 
mation^ and  the  no  less  obstinate  contests  about  civil  liberty  that 
have  marked  the  present  age!  What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the 
means  of  information  possessed  by  the  leading  abolitionists,  the 
authors  of  those  speeches  and  publications  which  have  operated 
so  powerfully  on  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  public?  Some, 
like  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Buxton,  have  never  seen  the  West 
Indies;  others, like  Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  have  been  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world  at  a  period  too  remote  to  bring  uttder 
their  observation  the  improvements  of  the  last  twenty  years.  To 
assume,  as  is  done  by  these  gentlemen,  (Debate  of  15tb  May, 
p.  :J.)  that  the  changes  which  ihcy  propose  would  be  productive 
of  *  incalculable  good,'  would  be  justifiable  only  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  acts  of  our  legislature  could  have  an  ear/v  opera- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  negroes,  in  inspiring  them  with  those 
habits  of  industry,  those  principles  of  morality,  which  are  indis- 
pensable, before  corporal  punishment  can  be  suspended.  A 
fallacious  expectation !  yet — as  an  error  rather  of  the  head  than 
the  heart, — not  a  iit  subject  for  severe  animadversion:  but  what 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  certain  passages  in  the  notes  to  the 
printed  copy  of  the  debate,  in  which  the  writer  does  not  scruple 
to  insinuate,  that  the  West  India  proprietors  '  may  get  vp  new 
plots  in  the  colonies,  plots  issuing  in  the  destruction  of  the  live^ 
not  of  whites,  but  of  negroes'  ?  Were  this  tone  to  be  imitated  by 
the  opponents  of  the  abolitionists,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  late  events  in  Demerara,  and  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  abolitionists  of  the  present  day  and  the  wild  enthusiasts, 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  were  instrumental  in  depriving  France  of 
her  finest  colony  !  We  shall,  however,  pursue  a  very  different 
course,  admitting  that  the  motives  of  the  majority  of  the  abolition- 
ists arc  benevolent,  and  that  the  object  which  ought  to  be  the  com- 
mon care  of  all,  will  be  best  promoted  by  a  mutual  forbearance 
from  asperity. 

Under  this  impression,  instead  of  sounding  the  alarm  at 
the  late  insurrection,  or  urging  it  as  a  reason  for  suspending 
the  discussion  of  the  points  in  dispute,  we  shall  proceed  to  con- 
tribute our  humble  mile  to  the  cause  of  liberal  inquiry,  in  the 
hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  this  hitherto  ill  understood  sub- 
ject. It  is  now  fully  two  centuries  since  Lord  Bacon  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  theories  in  physical  science,  and  taught  our  ances- 
tors that  the  only  safe  basis  of  reasoning,  was  experiment.  In 
political  economy,  lessons  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  conveyed 
by  the  events  of  thepreseut  age;  and  the  speculators  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  negroes  will  speedily  find,  that  their  only  satisfactory 
guide,  their  only  sure  ground  of  argument,  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
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reference  to  Iiislory,  iu  a  careful  consideratJoti  of  changes  lh«t| 
have  actually  occuiTed.     On  this  plan  uc  shall  conduct  our  in> 
quiry,  fixing  our  attention  on  other  regions  than  the  West  Indies, J 
and  beginnittg  uith  those  remote  ages  which  discover  theearliertj 
trace  ot*  personal  slavery. 

Ill  the  rudest  stages  of  society  in  which  mankind  are  found,  thati 
of  hunters,  the  males  are  occupied  in  seeking  a  precarious  subsist-  ' 
cnce  in  the  woods  or  rivers,  while  the  labour  of  such  wretched 
agriculture  as  is  practised,  devolves  on  the  women.     In  such  a 
state,  the  difficulty  of  subsistence  is  so  great,  that  the  lives  of  I 
captives  are  sclduni  preserved.     Of  this  we   have  melancholy' 
proofs  among  the  savages  of  North  America ;  and  if  the  history 
of  Asia  and  Europe  supply  little  evidence  of  the  kind,  it  is,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  such  extreme  barbarism  having  been  antecedent  to 
the  age  of  records-  This  gloomy  state  of  things  is  happily  altered  ai 
society  advances  ;  when  animals  are  domesticated,  and  tillage  im- 
proved, the  means  of  subsistence  are  increased,  and  occupation  ik 
found  for  the  captives.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  at  the  remotest  date  of  which  a  trace  has  been 
preserved ;  a  date  too  early  for  historical  documents,  but  described 
in  poetry,  which,  amidst  all  its  exaggerations,  is  of  the  highest , 
interest  to  an  observer  of  manners,  as  indicative  of  the  existing 
degree  of  civilization.   Hie  word  serviis,  in  Latin,  appears  to  ha%*e 
been  derived  from  servo,  and  to  have  meant,  a  person  whose  life 
Tff&s  preserved  on  condition  of  giving  his  labour  to  his  conqueror; 
so  that  a  state  of  slavery,  however  repulsive  to  our  present  feel- 
ings, appears  to  have  formed,  at  one  time,  an  important  mitigxt- 
tion  of  the  horrors  of  barbarism. 

But  without  reference  to  the  warfare  of  early  tribes  and  its  dis- 
tressing accompaniments,  it  is  evident  that  whenever  mankind 
were  relieved  from  their  primitive  penury,  whenever  flocks  and 
herds  multiplied,  or  tillage  received  extension,  the  aid  of  labourers  \ 
became  requisite.    In  what  manner  were  these  humble  assistants  j 
to  be  reinunerated  ?    To  pay  therai  by  wages,  and  to  leave  them 
to  provide  for  themselves  by  purchases,  was  evidently  impractt^ 
cable  in  an  age  devoid,  or  nearly  devoid,  of  merchandize  for  sale. , 
The  master  necessarily  took  the  supply  on  himself,  and  provided 
not  only  food  and  lodging,  but  clothing.     In  general  he  did  more,  i 
and  paid  a  sum,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  purchase-money  of  ihel 
labourer. 

By  what  means  are  we  to  account  for  the  latter,  and  to  explaiaj 
a  practice  so  different  from  our  present  usages  ?    When  service' 
J9  paid  ill  money,  (he  payment  forms  generally  a  full  remimeration 
for  the  service.     The  wages  of  the  labourer  in  this  and  in  other  j 
improved  countries,  are  somewhat  more  than  equal  to  the  main^ 
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tenawcc  of  an  unmarried  man  ;  they  afiord  a  residue  fyr  tlie  sup- 
port of  cltikdren.  Besides,  the  engagement  may  be  dissolved  at 
pleasure,  and  each  week,  month  or  year,  uiay  be  said  to  balance 
itself.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  payment  of  any  sum  m 
the  outset,  is  out  of  the  question.  In  an  early  state  of  society, 
the  case  is  very  different:  an  agreement  lo  serve  is  then  under- 
stood to  be  for  life,  and  as  the  equivalent  given  (maintenanci) 
forms,  apparently,  a  slight  sacritice  on  the  part  of  the  master,  it 
seems  equitable  to  purchase  such  service  by  a  payment  to  tlte 
parent,  or  whoever  has  defrayed  the  charge  of  infancy  and  edu- 
cation. It  was  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  Abraham  possessed 
servants  bought  with  money,  and  tliatwe  find,  four  hundred  years 
after,  the  Mosaic  law  (Leviticus,  chapter  xxv.  verse  44)  convey- 
ing the  following  injunction  :  '  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bond- 
maids, which  thou  sbalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  arc 
round  about  thee:  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bond- 
maids.' 

The  practice  of  having  bondmen,  or,  as  it  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly .expressed,  of  paying  services  not  in  money  but  in  kind, 
will  be  found  to  prevail  in  all  countries  scantily  supplied  with 
town  population.  Jt  exists  an>ong  tbe  Tartar  sljephcrds  ;  in  the 
chief  part  of  Africa,  and  in  all  the  central  portion  of  America, 
from  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the  north,  lo  the  southern  extremity 
of  Brazil.  Throughout  tliis  very  extenHive  part  of  America,  and 
particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  the  motives  for  calling  in  foreign 
labourers,  in  other  words,  such  as  could  be  procured  only  by  pur- 
cha$e,are  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Accessible  in 
almost  every  direction  to  the  navigation  of  Europeans,  this  region 
excites  their  commercial  enterprize  by  its  rich  products,  while  the 
beat  of  its  climate  is  such  as  greatly  to  retard  the  iucrcase  of 
white  settlers. 

After  tliis  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  personal  slavery, 
v^^  enter  on  the  more  graleful  task,  of  tracing  its  gradual  de- 
cline and  eventual  disappearance.  In  the  infancy  of  agrici>l- 
ture,  a  family  is  obliged  to  perform  almost  every  kind  of  service 
for  itself;  not  only  to  erect  its  cottage  and  cultivate  its  field,  hut 
to  weave  its  clothing,  as  far  as  its  rude  covering  is  entitled  to  the 
name.  Such  is  at  present  the  state  of  a  few  wretched  countries, 
like  the  North  of  Sweden,  or  the  interior  of  Norway  and  Fiviland  ; 
fluch  was,  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  state  of  England.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  art  of  tillage  became  better  understood  among 
our  ancestors,  and  where  the  soil  favonr-ed  their  labours,  it  was 
found  practicable  to  bring  to  sale  a  portion  of  the  products.  Till 
then,  among  a  hundred  persons,  the  lubour  of  all,  or  almost  all, 
had  been  required  to  raise  subsistence  ;  but  the  improvements  in 
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agfictilture  increased  tite  supply,  so  as  to  enable  eighty  pertont 
to  raise  subsistence   for  a  hundred.     A  material  point  was  now 
gained  ;  the  remaining  twenty  persons  were  at  liberty  to  give  their 
whole  time  tu  mechanical  or  nianufucturing  labour,  and  the  pre< 
paring  of  clulhiug,  of  iiiiptemeiits  and  of  furniture,  became  dis* ' 
tinct  occupations.     Hence  the  increase  of  hamlets,  villages,  and  I 
eventually  of  towns  ;  the  acquisition  of  various  advantages  attend- 1 
ant  on  labour  ;  dispatch  in  execution,  superiority  in  quality,  and  , 
fixed  habits  of  industry. 

These  facts  bear  materially  upon  our  present  question,  the  I 
mode  of  paying  country  labour.  Payment  in  kind  had  been  the] 
only  practicable  plan,  so  long  as  the  farmer  had  no  ready  vent  for  | 
his  produce,  the  labourer  no  ready  means  of  purchase;  but  iK 
proportion  as  manufactures  afford  a  separate  employment,  town 
population  increases,  shops  are  multiplied,  sales  and  purchases  | 
facilitated,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  mutual  accommodation  to  I 
pay  for  services  in  money,  leaving  the  servant  to  purchase  his  own] 
clothing,  and,  in  many  cases,  his  subsistence.  It  thus  becomes  [ 
easy  to  explaui  the  great  transition  during  the  middle  ages,  in  th«j 
state  of  our  peasantry,  without  having  recourse  to  reiined  no-l 
tions;  without  supposing,  on  the  one  hand,  (he  labouring  clast] 
to  become  sensible  of  degradation  when  in  the  state  of  serfs ;  and] 
without,  on  the  other,  giviug  to  their  masters  the  merit  of  genero«i 
sity  in  their  enfranchisement. 

The  records  of  this  country  throw  little  or  no  direct  light  on] 
the  decline  and  disappearance  of  personal  servitude,  because  th«j 
transitions  vrere  imperceptible;  and  information  about  them  is  toJ 
be  sought  only  in  statutes  or  in  incidental  notices  in  history.     In  I 
these  the  term  villeinage  (derived  from  villa,  a  country  seat  ot| 
farm)  is  always  used   to  express  the  condition  of  the  peasantryy 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  underwent  three  distinctJ 
changes.     At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  peasantry  appear  toj 
have  been  vendible  like  the  serl^  in  Russia,  without  any  rightJ 
to  remain  on  a  particular  property ;  they  were  then  termed  vUh 
teins  in  gross.     Their  penury  at  this  time  was  such,  that  thefi 
seldom  had  cottages,  but  seem  to  have  lodged  en  masse  in  thei 
master's  castle,     lu  the  next  stage  of  their  condition,  marriagi 
being  more  general  among  them,  and  a  number  of  cottages  being 
built  for  their  residence,  they  became  adscripti  glebe;  that  is, 
they  were  no  longer  removeable  from  their  habitations,  although 
their  master's  property  might  change  hands..     They  had  not,  how- 
ever,  as  yet,  attained  the  rank  of  lessees  evenof  such  humble  oc- 
cupancies as  a  cottage  and  patch  of  land ;  they  cultivated  the 
latter,  like  the  negroes  in  our  colonies,  only  at  intervals  of  relax- 
9H\*m  from  their  master's  work.    It  required  a  further  hpse  of  time, 
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and  tliat  improvemeDt  in  their  circumBtances  which  time  only 
could  produce^  ere  they  arrived  at  what  may  be  termed  the  third 
stage  in  the  history  of  villeinage,  that  of  cultivating  a  few  fields  for 
their  own  account,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in  produce,  partly 
in  labour. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  situation  of  our  peasantry  durmg 
several  centuries  bdbre  and  after  llie  Norman  Conquest.  U  is 
curious  to  observe,  how  in  the  course  of  national  improvement, 
the  humble  villeuis  rose  in  the  scale  of  society.  One  of  the  chief 
steps  in  their  gradation  was  that  which  is  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  negroes — rendering  their  evidence  admis- 
sible  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  were  declared  capable  of  beiag  put,  on  a  deficiency 
of  freeholders,  on  the  Inquest  of  the  Hundred  court. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  a  brighter  era  ; 
at  a  time  when  the  trade  of  England  began  to  extend,  and  ouf 
traders  to  turn  to  account  our  length  of  coast,  and  the  number  of 
our  navigable  rivers.  The  exchange  of  commodities  increased ; 
manufactures  were  extended  ;  villages  multiplied,  and  die  copy- 
holders, finding  it  at  last  practicable  to  obtain  money  for  their 
surplus  products,  were  enabled  to  commute  their  personal  service 
for  a  small  money  rent.  Whenever  money  is  substituted  for 
personal  service*  a  great  step  is  made  towards  emancipation, 
because  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  dispense  with 
the  attendance  of  the  vassal,  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
money-making  tenant,  and  to  aid  him  in  turning  hui  time  and 
means  to  the  best  account.  Increase,  not  of  military  folio wers, 
but  of  income,  was  now  the  object  of  the  landholders  i  villeinage 
became,  in  time,  little  more  than  a  name  ;  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord was  best  promoted  by  relaxing  the  connection,  by  foregoing 
all  claim  to  the  personal  service  of  his  dependents  or  Ihctr  families. 
In  this  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  was  emancipa- 
tion accomplished,  not  by  legislative  interference,  and  not  by  any 
payment  to  the  master,  but  by  tlie  mutual  interest  of  master  and 
servant ;  and  with  so  little  of  the  form  of  enfranchisement,  that 
the  laws  relative  to  villeinage  are  still  unrepealed  in  our  statute 
book.  The  change,  in  fact,  consisted  less  in  the  grant  of  rightJi 
than  in  paying  for  labour  by  wages  instead  of  maintenance. 

Such  was  also  the  progress  of  the  lower  ranks  in  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  France ;  and  such,  in  some  degree,  has  been  the  late  transi- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  negroes  in  the  northern  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  In  what  manner,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  historical 
sketch  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  our  West  India 
islands  ?  it  brings  the  light  of  experience  in  aid  of  speculative 
reasoning,  and   teaches  tlui  important  truth,  that  aervitudf  ia  an 
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unproAtable  tenure,  and  dies  away  whenever  society  becomes 
proved.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  as  soon  as  circtim- 
stances  afford  us  an  option  in  regard  to  our  labourers,  we  shall 
And  it  the  wiser  course  to  relinquish  our  property  in  their  persoud, 
paying  them  wages  in  proportion  to  their  work,  and  leaving  them 
in  other  respects  to  act  for  themselves. 

This  important  truth  has  not  yet  been  felt  and  acted  on  in  our 
West  India  colonics,  because  probably  the  course  oi  circuaw 
stances  has  not  yet  led  in  them  to  the  resialts  exhibited  in  tbta 
country,  and  the  improved  part  of  Europe.  The  industry  oftiia 
colonies  has,  by  the  policy  of  the  mother-country,  been  confined 
exclusively  to  agriculture  ;  nine>tenth»  of  the  negroes  are  kept  at .{ 
plantation  labour;  aud  all  manufactured  articles,  whether  cloth- 
ing, machinery  or  implements,  are  imported.  The  mechanics  of 
the  country  are  employed  only  in  occasional  repairs,  or  in  the 
performance  of  such  work  as  must  unavoidably  be  done  on  the 
■pot ;  they  are  consequently  few  in  number,  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  very  thinly  scattered  in  our  colonies.  The  negroes  have 
thus  little  opportunity  of  evincing  activity  or  capacity ;  qualities 
which  generally  make  their  first  appearance  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns,  because  there  the  means  of  observation  are  ex- 
tended, and  the  faculties  sharpened  by  intercourse.  In  England  it 
was  in  towns  and  among  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  that  pay 
nient  in  money  was  first  substituted  for  the  coarser  mode  of  pay- 
ing by  maintenance  :  it  was  the  example  of  those  classes,  and  the 
power  of  the  country  labourer  to  leave  his  own  business  and  fol- 
low theirs,  that  induced  his  master  to  pay  htm  in  wages.  At  pre- 
sent, in  Russia,  it  is  among  manufacturers  that  enfranchisements 
are  found  advantageous.  But  in  the  West  Indies,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  as  yet  taken  place:  the  separation  between  the  mechanic 
and  the  country  labourer  is  so  direct,  that  the  one  does  not  ope- 
rate on  the  other;  the  planter  sees  few  examples  of  industry  on 
the  part  of  free  negroes ;  and  as  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
ransack  history  for  philosophic  conclusions,  be  continues  unac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  the  change  in  the  situation  of  our 
peasantry  ui  former  days,  and  unconscious  how  much  he  or  his 
posterity  would  be  likely  to  gain  by  preparing  his  slaves  for  a 
different  plan  of  remuneration. 

.WrTbese  considerations  lead  us  to  hazard  a  few  paragi-aphs  on 
that  portion  of  the  subject  which  is  both  the  most  interesting  in 
itself,  and  most  closely  connected  with  tlie  objects  of  the  late  dis- 
cussion— the  means  of  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
voluntary  labour  on  the  part  of  the  negroes.  We  advert  to  this 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  of  the  expediency 
of  attempting  only  a  few  aud  almost  iuipeiceptible  alterations 
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at  the  present  time.  Who  ever  mude  a  material  change  in  the 
mode  of  his  employment  wilhout  experiencing  a  number  of 
unexpected  diOtculties;  difficulties  not  to  be  OTercome  by  sud- 
den efforts,  however  spirited,  but  requiring  great  perseverance 
and  a  sacrifice  of  time  ?  This  could  hardly  fail  to  be  exem- 
plified in  an  unfortunate  manner  in  the  case  of  the  negroes,  were 
they  left,  under  present  circumstances,  to  employ  themselves  or 
not,  at  their  option.  But  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  a  more 
general  adoption  of  task-work,  a  plan  entitled  to  serious  attention, 
partly  as  a  source  of  economy  on  a  plantation,  and  partly  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  habits  of  the  negroes,  and  inducing  them 
to  exchange  their  present  listlessness  and  slowness  for  the  acti- 
vity and  dispatch  of  the  European  labourer.  Task-work  is,  we 
understand,  practicable  in  almost  every  kind  of  field-labour;  and 
may,  after  some  arrangement,  be  applied  to  that  which  is  per- 
formed within  doors,  wilhout  any  change  in  the  discipline 
of  the  estate.  If  that  be  the  case,  can  we  conceive  any  thing 
better  calculated  to  lessen  that  apathy  which,  in  a  cold  as  in 
a  warm  climate,  is  the  consequence  of  working  without  a  direct 
stimulant,  a  definite  reward?  Would  it  not  be  a  stt'p  towards 
fitting  the  negroes  for  the  important  change  of  working  for  wages, 
and  providing  for  their  wants  by  their  own  purchases  ?  Under 
this  impression,  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  heard  of 
an  earnest  recommendation  of  task-work  in  the  instructions  by 
Lord  Bathurst  to  the  colonial  authorities. 

An  equal  share  of  praise  is  due  to  the  care  and  labour  bestowed 
in  that  despatch  on  another  question,  on  the  means  of  securing 
negroes  in  their  residence,  and  preventing  their  dispersion  on  the 
sale  of  their  owner's  property.  The  planters  appear  to  be  ready 
to  second  a  measure  so  closely  connected  with  humanity:*  the 
difficulty  lies  in  legal  questions ;  in  interfering  with  the  value  of 
securities  granted  on  property  of  which  negroes  form  a  consider- 
able part.  These  securities  are,  of  course,  to  be  held  sacred ; 
the  origintil  purchase  of  negroes  having  been  sanctioned  by 
tvpeatedacts  of  parliament,  and  it  being  admitted  by  both  parties 
in  the  late  parliamentary  discuBsion,"!*  that  any  sacrifice  of  property 
that  might  take  place,  by  enfranchisement  or  otherwise,  should  be 
on  a  principle  of  compensation  and  at  the  expense  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Happily  the  expedient  proposed  bids  fair  to  leave  un- 
impaired the  security  of  the  creditor. 

To  revert  to  the  question  of  '  task-work,'  and  to  the  prospect  of 
the  negroes  in  our  colonies  acquiring  those  habits  which,  at  a 
future  time,  may  fit  them  for  voluntary  labour.  The  negroes  are 
and  have  Ions  been  mider  circumstances  so  different  from  those 


•  Spcecfi  of  Mr.  Ellis  un  15th  M«y,  p.  »*.        t  Debate,  pp.  30— loy. 
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of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country,  that  it  requires  cousiderable 
inquiry  and  reHection  to  bring  our  minds  to  the  comparison,  and 
to  ajicertain  the  motives  by  which  they  would  be  actuated  when 
placed  in  a  new  situation.  The  planters,  judging  from  what 
passes  before  their  eyes  and  little  accustomed  either  to  the  obser- 
vation of  other  communities  or  to  historical  researches,  allow  thenn 
selves  to  believe  that  the  negroes  are  of  a  character  radically  diffe- 
rent from  the  European  peasantry;  that  under  anj/  circumstancet 
they  will  work  only  by  compulsion,  and  will  provide  merely  for 
the  wants  of  the  moment.  Such,  it  is  true,  is  their  present  cha- 
racter, and  such  it  will  remain  during  the  life-time  of  most  of  the 
existing  generation,  brought  up,  as  they  have  been,  under  a  system 
which  too  readily  supplies  their  wants,  and  gives  them  very  few 
motives  for  extra  exertion.  But  the  question  is,  Dot  what  their 
habits  are  at  present,  but  whether,  when  placed  under  different 
circumstances,  we  may  not,  with  considerable  confidence,  antici- 
pate an  alteration  in  them  or  their  descendants. 

Various  reasons  concur  to  prompt  an  answer  in  the  afHrmattve. 
Let  us  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  indolence  in  ques- 
tion arises  from  a  physical  cause, — from  the  continued  heat  of  a 
tropical  climate  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  weather  on  the  individual? 
"Wnen  cold,  the  negro  becomes  spiritless,  and  wraps  himself  in  his 
woollen  clothing,  while  in  the  son  he  is  cheerful  and  active.  With 
regard  to  communities  or  nations,  we  have  only  to  open  the  page 
of  history,  to  tiud  abundant  examples  of  great  industry  among  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  Egypt,  Tyre,  Carthage  and  China, 
may  all  he  quoted  as  evidence,  that  when  property  is  secure,  and 
institutions  are  favourable  to  exertion,  there  will  be  found  no  ma- 
terial obstacle  arising  from  climate.  Our  opinion  is,  that  in  every 
country  the  constitution  of  the  natives  is  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
that  the  heat  of  the  tropics  no  more  teuds  to  produce  lethargy  in 
the  African,  Asiatic  or  American,  than  the  cold  of  the  north  to 
chill  the  exertion  of  the  Norwegian  or  the  Swede.  Bodily  labour 
takes,  it  is  true,  a  more  active  form  among  the  inhabitants  of  cold 
climates,  and  the  cause  is,  doubtless,  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  keener  wants — of  supplying  clothing,  lodging,  and  even  food, 
on  a  scale  that  exceeds  the  demands  of  a  native  of  a  warm  cli- 
mate. So  far  we  admit,  that  less  labour  is  to  be  expected  from 
negroes  than  Europeans  ;  we  mean,  that  if  a  married  couple,  with 
three  or  four  children,  can  be  supported  in  the  West  Indies  by 
half  the  labour  requisite  in  Europe,  we  should  expect  them  to 
peribrm  only  half  the  work.  But  are  we  justified  in  anticipating 
that  even  half  the  work  would  be  done  by  negroes  when  placed  in 
a  state  of  freedom  ?  We  promise  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
sent race ;  our  hopes  extend  only  to  the  rising  generation.     If  it  be 
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asked  what  facts  support  us,  in  holding  out  such  encouraging  ex- 
pectations even  as  lo  them,  we  reply,  that  negroes,  living  in  the 
yicioitj  of  markets,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  are  found  to  give  proof  of  industry,  and  to  accu- 
mulate, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  much  more  than  the  advo- 
cates of  abolition  are  aware  of.  The  women,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  seek  pretexts  for  avoiding  to  work  for  their  masters,  are  not 
slow  in  labouring  on  their  own  grounds;  or  in  traversing  many 
miles  to  carry  their  produce  to  market.  We  happen,  besides,  to 
know,  that  at  present  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  planters, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  to  engage  free  blacks  from 
the  town  as  labourers  on  their  estates.  All  this  seems  to  show 
that  the  spirit  of  industry  is  not  extinct;  that  it  is  only  dormant, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  roused,  when  the  season  shouhl 
arrive  for  altering  the  system^  by  placing  our  negroes  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  labouring  poor  in  Europe;  a  situation  in  which,  in 
case  of  idleness,  they  would  feel  the  call  of  hunger,  or  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  clothing  or  lodging;  in  which,  in  short,  the  degree  of 
comfort  they  enjoyed  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  their  ex- 
ertion. 

There  prevails  a  radical  error  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  and,  in 
some  measure,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
freedom.  Both  consider  it  as  a  release  from  labour;  the  negro 
flattering  himself  that  he  will  be  able,  by  some  means  on  which 
he  has  never  reflected,  to  indulge  his  indolence,  and  the  planter 
apprehending  that  when  compulsion  shall  be  withdrawn,  there 
will  remain  no  adequate  motive  for  exertion.  If  left  to  themselves, 
the  negroes,  we  admit,  would  sink  into  habits  of  apathy,  and  a 
state  as  backward  as  that  of  the  native  Africans;  but  any  change 
to  be  effected  in  our  sugar  colonies  will,  doubtless,  take  place 
gradually,  and  under  the  protecting  influence  of  enlightened  insti- 
tutions. First,  it  will  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  pains  now 
taken  to  favour  earty  marriage  and  lighten  labour,  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  children  will  increase ;  that  where  they  have  at  pre- 
aent  two  children  to  educate,  they  will  soon  have  four.  Pa- 
rental affection  is,  it  is  well  knowD,  powerful  among  negroes,  aud 
will  become  a  stimulant  to  exertion,  as  soon  as  they  shall  know  that 
their  master,  having  ceased  to  hold  them  as  his  property,  is  no 
longer  bound  lo  provide  for  them  or  their  families.  But  in  such 
a  climate,  it  may  be  said,  little  clothing  will  suffice,  and  pro- 
visions are  very  easily  raised  : — true,  but  with  the  opportunities 
now  afforded  for  instruction,  and  with  the  prospect  of  better  wages 
to  those  who  shall  be  carefully  trained,  we  do  not  despair  of  negro 
parents  being  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  parents  in  all  civilized 
countries,  and  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
'    '■  They 
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Tbej  will  be  aware  that  if  taught  to  read  and  write,  or  to  foUorw 
a  mechanical  eniplo^'nieiit,  tlieir  wages  will  be  double  those  of  the 
coniiuoit  labourer.  Even  at  present  tlic  influence  of  these  motives 
has  begun  to  be  felt,  for  we  have  beard  of  teachers  from  Kings- 
ton being  engaged  by  negroes  on  neighbouring  estates  to  repair 
to  their  cottages,  aiiil  instruct  their  children. 

If  we  look  around  the  civilized  world,  we  shall  find,  in  the  bis* 
tory  of  society,  several  striking  couHrmations  of  our  argument. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago,  our  countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed  had 
no  particular  pretensions  to  a  character  of  steadiness  or  perse- 
verance. In  those  days  Scotland  contained  many  thousand  va> 
grants  who  had  no  settled  home,  and  sought  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence ill  mendicity  or  plunder.  The  causes  were  to  be  sought,  not 
ill  a  disposition  to  idleness,  but  in  the  general  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  narrowness  of  the  deld  of  occupation,  the  neglect  of  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes.  Reform  was  produced  by  measures 
not  unlike  those  which  are  now  beginning  to  operate  in  the  West 
Indies, — the  establishment  of  parish  schools,  the  increase  of  em- 
ployment for  mechanics,  and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  a  clergy 
who  consider  it  their  duty  to  watch  vigilantly  over  their  flocks. 
Proceeding  tu  our  less  fortunate  sister  island,  we  shall  find  even 
there  that,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  superstitious  creed,  and 
of  deficient  education,  the  Irish  arc  not  slow  to  labour  whenever 
work  is  supplied  to  them,  and  wages  are  regularly  paid.  Agaiit, 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  crossed  the  Channel  and  re- 
sided some  years  among  the  French,  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
a  state  of  society,  less  marked  indeed  by  contrast  than  that  of  Ire- 
land or  Scotland,  but  replete  with  instruction  to  an  attentive 
observer.  The  French  do  not  hold  a  leading  rank  in  navigation 
or  commerce,  and  hardly  in  manufacture.  The  deficiency  of 
WiUer-couimunication,  the  expense  of  land-carriage,  and  the  con- 
sequent difhcutty  in  the  transport  of  heavy  commodities,  added  to 
a  cause  of  a  very  difl'ercnt  nature,  the  loss  of  time  attendant  on  the 
frequent  holidays  of  the  catholic  church,  are  all  adverse  to  those 
departments  of  industry,  and  render  their  progress  in  them  far 
slower  tlian  that  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  that  of 
England  in  the  present  age.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  in- 
fer that  there  is  any  constitutional  indolence  in  the  individual,  or 
that  Freuchmeu  do  not  Mork  steadily  and  eflectually,  when  placed 
under  encouraging  circumstances.  Observe  the  laborious  habits 
of  their  peasantry,  and  the  regular  industry  of  their  manufacturers 
in  towns  such  as  Lyous,  Rouen,  Lille,  where  the  wages  are  such 
as  to  form  a  motive  to  exertion ; — observe  also  the  activity  of 
the  women  in  employments  of  which  many  persons  are  inclined 
to  think  that  wouten  are  hurdly  capable. 
v^..  ,  These 
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These  are  a  portion  of  the  facts  supplied  by  a  reference  to* 

history  and  to  the  manners  of  neighbouring  nations.     They  offer, 
on  tlie  whole,  cousidc ruble  encouragement  in  regard  to  the  imr\ 
pruvement  of  the  iic<;ro  character,  an  object  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  all   prudent  persona,  should  be  attempted  only  step  by  stepf 
taking  for  our  guidance  the  evidence  of  facts,  whether  we  look  10 
those  changes  in  the  state  of  productive  industry  which  rendef ' 
enfranchisement  advisable,  or  to  the  beneBciul  inHuence  of  reli-«] 
gious  instruction. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  was  long  the  weak,  aide  of  the  que»*i 
tion,  as  regards  the  West  India  planters;  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes,  which  has  hitherto  made  very  little  progress^ 
or,  to  speak  plainly,  has  been  wholly  overlooked  until  of  late 
years.  What  have  been-  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  neglect? 
Partly  the  divi^sion  of  those  countries  into  parishes,  equal  in  size, 
in  many  cases,  to  English  counties,  and  the  coiisequent  scarcity 
of  religious  instruction,  but  partly  also  the  prevalence  of  a  state 
of  servitude ;  a  state  which  makes  the  master  look  for  little  be- 
yond mere  bodily  exertion  on  the  part  of  his  negroes,  while  in 
the  latter  it  tends  to  damp,  we  might  almost  say  extinguish,  the 
antbitiou  so  natural  to  parents,  of  qualifying  their  children  to  rise 
in  the  world.  Many  planters  have  a  dread  of  the  effect  of  edu- 
cation on  negroes,  regarding  it  as  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discontent  and  insubordination.  It  may  thus  require  the  evi- 
dence of  continued  example,  perhaps,  in  some  tlcgree,  the  ur- 
gency of  tlje  colonial  authorities,  to  render  general  the  instruction 
of  negro  children.  Among  some  individuals,  happily,  different 
views  have  already  begun  to  prevail :  we  recollect  to  have  seen, 
several  years  ago,  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  a  Jamaica  planter, 
that  youths  educated  in  this  country  on  the  Madras  plan,  should 
be  induced  to  repair  to  Jamaica  on  a  salary  from  the  island  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  number  of  the  more  in- 
telligent negro  boys  and  girls,  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
communicate  in  their  turn  the  elements  of  education  to  children 
on  the  plantations.  Since  the  date  of  this  proposition,  (I8IG) 
schools  on  the  plan  in  question  have  been  established  in  differs 
ent  parishes;  and  though  confined  at  present  to  children  of 
colour,  the  objections  to  imparting  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  to  the  families  of  plantation  negroes  will,  doubtless,  be 
removed  in  due  season  ;  as  ?oon,  we  believe,  as  the  parents  shall 
show  themselves  adequately  intpressed  with  a  sense  of  religion. 

In  icgard  to  the  latter  point,  the  diffusion  of  religion,  a  very 
satisfactory  progress  has  of  late  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
coloured  people,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the  negroes.  The  zeal 
of  the  sectarian  missionaries  is  well  known;  but  we  cannot  omit 
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to  notice  the  exertions  of  another  doss  of  missionaries,  less  nu- 
merous but  not  less  zealous  nor  less  successful,  but  who  appear 
almost  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  public :  we  mean  the 
missionaries  of  the  Established  Church,  sent  out  by  the  Society 
for  the  Conversion,  Religious  Instruction,  and  Education  of  the 
Negro  Slaves  in  oar  Colonies,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London 
19  the  president. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  limited  scale  to  which  the 
exertions  of  this  society  have  necessarily  been  confined.  The 
judgment  and  caution  with  which  its  missionaries  have  been 
selected,  as  is  evinced  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  makes  it  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  the  patronage  of  the  church  in  the  colonies  has 
not  been  placed  in  similar  hands,  or  at  least  subjected  to  a  simi^ 
lar  scrutiny.  But  in  order  to  aflford  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction to  the  negroes  generally  throughout  our  West  India 
colonies,  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  must  be  considerably  in- 
creased. It  would  be  proper  also  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  the  controul  of  one  or  more  bishops,  and  other  superior  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  resident  in  the  colonies.  It  has  not  escaped 
us  that  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  which  is  little  less  than  the 
remodelling  as  well  as  the  augmentation  of  the  whole  chufx:h 
establishment  of  all  the  colonies,  is  a  work  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulties.  But  as  the  government  have  called  upon  the  colo- 
nies to  put  down  the  scandal  of  their  Sunday  markets,  so  soon  as 
the  means  can  be  aftorded  to  the  negroes  of  devoting  the  time 
now  spent  in  traffic  or  riot  to  religious  duties,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  not  a  moment  will  have  been  lost  in  forming  such  a  plan, 
and  that  it  will  be  submitted  to  parliament  in  the  next  session.    "' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  anxiety  for  the  accom^' 
plishment  of  this  measure,  because  we  consider  it  to  be  the  otAy 
safe  foundation  for  the  system  of  improvement  which  the  govem> 
raent  (on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Buxton's  motion)  undertook  to 
introduce  into  the  colonies; — because  we  consider  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  negroes  to  be 
the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  preparing  them  to  receive  the 
benefits  held  out  in  prospect  by  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  debate,  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  '  consistent 
with  the  public  tranquillity,  with  a  due  regard  for  private  property;  ' 
and  with  the  happiness  of  the  negroes  themselves.' 

Much  of  the  information  which  we  at  present  address  to  our 
readers,  proceeds  from  members  of  the  established  church,  acting 
as  curates  or  missionaries  in  the  dift'ercut  parishes  of  Jamaica. 
In  one  of  these,  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  island,  no  less 
than  seventeen  communion-tables  were  last  Easter  filled  bj 
people  of  colour  and  blacks.     *  Many  negroes/  says  a  clergyman 
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writing  from  the  central  part  of  Jamaica  in  January  last,  *  have 
during  the  last  year  been  joined  in  marriage,  and  many  induced  to 
attend  regularly  at  publil;  worship/  ♦  Our  congregations,'  adds 
the  same  clergyman,  in  a  letter  five  months  later,  *  continue  at 
numerous  as  hitherto,  and  their  attention  as  remarkable.' 

This  disseminattDn  of  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  in»titu> 
tious  cannot  fail  to  have  the  beat  effects  in  preparing  the  mate 
sex  for  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  parent.  As  to  Females,  it 
has  not  escaped  the  attentive  observers  of  negro  habits,  ti.ut, 
even  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  bad  example,  many  of  the 
•women  evince  a  solicitude  to  adhere  to  a  single  attachment. 
Those  who  are  aware  of  the  power  of  this  feeling  on  the  softer 
Rex,  and  how  much  it  is  interwoven  with  their  comfort  in  the 
lowest  as  in  the  highest  stations,  may  anticipate  the  most  gratifying 
results  from  their  being  protected  in  it  by  religious  institutions. 
*  In  the  last  five  years,'  writes  a  planter  from  the  northwest  part 
of  the  island,  '  no  less  than  fii^y  marriages  have  taken  place  on 
an  estate  in  my  neighbourhood,  in  cousccjuence  of  the  attention 
and  exhortation  of  the  curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  great  refonn  in  the  morals  of  the  negroes  on  that  property.* 
If  in  one  senbe  religious  instruction  produce  such  effects,  it  will, 
we  trust,  be  equally  useful  in  another ; — in  giving  a  dnal  blow  to 
the  influence  of  the  obeah  men  and  women,  the  propagators  of 
Bupersliiious  terror,  which,  however  ridiculous  it  may  appeal-  to 
Europeans,  is  often  destructive  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Africau. 

Our  disquisition  has  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  and  it 
is  now  time  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  One  part  of  our  object  has 
been  to  simplify  the  discussion ;  to  bring  opposite  arguments  to 
a  specific  point,  and  to  divest  the  subject  of  the  obscurity  ac- 
lendanl  ou  vague  and  inappropriate  epithets.  We  have,  we  trust, 
shown  (hat  the  present  condition  of  the  negroes  is  very  different 
from  that  which  the  term  of '  slave'  conveys  to  an  Eaiglish  ear, 
and  that  the  change  which  remains  to  be  made  in  their  situation  is 
far  less  serious  than  is  implied  by  the  word  *  emancipation.' 
The  present  system  we  should  designate  as  a  *  payment  of  labour 
by  maintenance,'  while  to  the  desired  change  we  should  give  the 
name  of  payment  by  wages.' — We  have  done  our  best  to  con- 
duct our  researches  with  strict  impartiality,  and  if  the  larger 
share  of  our  animadversions  is  pointed  at  the  abolitionists,  it  is 
only  because  they  have  been  more  active  in  the  field,  and  have^as 
we  conceive,  communicated,  in  several  respects,  erroneous  ideas 
to  the  public.  Their  better  plan  would  have  been  to  distrust 
all  ex  parte  evidence;  to  labour  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
correct  mfurmalion  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies;  and  to  afford 
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govej-nment  a  fair  upportunitj  of  effecting  every  practical  ameHc 
ration  before  they  resorted  to  the  hazardous  alternative  of  an  aj 
peal  to  the  public.     The   West  India  proprietors,  on  the  otb^ 
hand,  have  been,  in  a  $^reat  measure,  silent,  and  whatever  may 
the  imperfection,  or,  in  some  points,  the  error  of  their  views,  the 
have  given  conjparutively  little  cause  of  interference  to  the  gua 
dians  of  tlie  press.     Still  we  have  said  enough  to  sliow,  that 
by  no  means  contenipbte  the  present  system  of  negro  labour 
conformable  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age;  and  to  thoa 
among  the  colonists  who  appear  to  di»tike  or  dread  free  discu 
sion,  we  would  add  that  if  the  \^ord  emancipation,  so  needless^i 
and  injudiciously  brought  forv\ard,  be  omitted, our  opinion  is  th^ 
their  case  cannot  fail  to  gain  by  continued  discussion.     Amoi 
other  results  of  free  inquiry  would  probably  be  a  conviction, 
the  part  of  both  the  planters  and  the  public,  that  the  security 
West  India  property  rests  on  a  firmer  basis  than  is  generally  su[ 
posed  in  this  season  of  disquietude  and  alarm. 


Art.  IX. — Sketches  taken  during  Ten  Foifages  to  jlfrica,  hi 
tueen  the  Years  l7Bfi  and  1800;  including  Observations  on  tl 
Comd>-tf  fteticeen  Cape  Palmtis  and  the  River  Congo,  6fc.  Ac.  Sf^ 
By  Captain  John  Adams.     8vo.     pp.  '265.     London.     ]SS3.t| 
'T'HE  two  great  problems  which  have  long  divided  the  atteotic 
■*-    of  the  world,  namely,  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Nig< 
and  the  North -west  Passage,  we  may  now  pronounce,  widi  sot 
contidciicc,  are  both  in  a  fair  way  of  being  speedily  solved ;  event 
which,  wlicnever  lliey  happen,  will  overthrow  many  a  beautifi 
theory,  many  a  plausible  speculation.     Yet  the  labours  of  the  spc 
culative  geographer   are  not    to  be   despised,  even    though  the) 
should  eventually  prove  erroneous;  we  should  always  remembc 
that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  Auiwica  to  false  conclusions  dra\ 
from  a  true  theory  ;*  and  ilint  the  belief  in  a  Terra  Amtralis  it 
cognita  led  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Cook. 

riie  speculation^  to  which  we  allude  have  at  least  kept  alive  t|)< 
spirit  of  inquiry.  It  was  enough  indeed,  of  late  years,  for  a  travellc 
to  get  within  the  Arctic  circle,  to  raise  a  theory  on  the  existenc 
of  the  one;  or  to  iuhale  the  warm  breezes  of  Africa,  to  discuss  tl 
mystery  of  the  other.  Even  Captain  Adams,  who  traded  for  slave 
and  pulm  oil  in  the  year  178(>,  long  before  the  Niger  had  risen 
importance  among  the  teamed,  or  been  heard  of  by  the  vulga 

*  Columbag  knew  (tm  cnrtli  to  be  a  globe  ;  he  knew  that  to  the  wrstward  ofEurog 
was  A  great  »ea,and  t<j  llie  ca^twarcl  uf  (be  Muluccas,  a  great  E>ea  ;  and  lie  therefore  co 
eluded,  ihathe  sh«u]d  bo  able  to  rcncli  the  Lidics,  nnd  grcntl^  sliorlfii  llic  distance, 
•ailing  wrsterly. 
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asks,  for  the  first  time,  in  1823,  '  Where  does  the  Niger  terra i 


!?'  Tliat 


les  not  termiiiaLe  in  the  bight  of  Biafra  or  BeDin, 
his  kiwwlerlgc  in  (he  slave  koflSlas  and  the  negro  physiognomy  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  enable  him  to  decide;  though  his  ground  will 
scarcely  be  deemed  tenable  by  those  who  have  adopted  ihe  con- 
trary hypothe'iis. 

Had  these  '  Sketches' been  given  to  the  public  when  first  taken, 
they  might  have  been  found  sufticiently  interesting;  but  so  much 
has  been  sai<i  of  this  part  of  Africa  within  the  last  iwetity  or  thirty 
years,  that  they  no  longer  possess  the  advantage  of  novelty;  and  we; 
suspect  that  few  readers  will  now  turn  for  amusement  to  the  trite 
details  of  blind  aud  brutal  superstition,  or  wanton  and  promiscuous 
slaughter.  To  the  African  trader,  however^  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  customs  of  King  Cootay,  Iving  Pepple,  and  King  Cole ;  or 
who  nray  wish  to  know  the  relative  value  which  a  certain  quantity: 
of  gold-dust,  ivory  or  palm-oil  may  bear  to  a  given  portion  of  Be- 
julapauts,  Neganipauts,  Sastracundies,  or  Calawapores^  the  little 
volume  of  Captain  Adams  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  a  vaUmble 
guide,  and  obtain  for  the  writer's  commercial  speculations  more 
credit  than  we  incline  to  allow  him  for  his  geogiaphical  ones. 

Leaving  the  work,  iherefore,  to  be  studie<l  by  those  whose  oc- 
cupation leads  them  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  *  Cape  Palmas 
and  the  River  Congo,'  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
authentic  information  respecting  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
hitlierto  unexplored  and  untrodden  by  Christian  foot;  the  perusal 
of  which,  we  think,  will  not  only  be  highly  interesting,  but  will  be 
found  very  considerably  to  add  to  the  present  slate  of  African  geoi 
graphy,  as  well  as  to  correct  many  errors  in  it. 

It  may  be  recollected  thot,  after  the  dead:  of  Mr.  Ritchie*  and  the 
return  of  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Lyon,  his  Majesty's  governnietjt, 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  promoting  science,  and  extending  tho 
British  name  and  chary cter,  and  eventually  its  commerce,  into 
comilries  little  known  and  difficult  of  access,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  lias  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise 
this  country  to  the  proud  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  resolved  to' 
follow  up  that  unsuccessful  mission.  The  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  had 
signified  to  the  British  consul  his  readiness  to  escort  as  far  as  Bor- 
Qou,  with  the  Sultau  of  which  he  was  in  strict  alliance,  any  British 
travellers  who  might  be  accredited  by  their  government.  Of  so 
good  an  opportunity  Lord  Balhurst  readily  avniled  himself,  and; 
three  gentlemen  vohmteers  were  appointed  for  this  service — ■ 
Doctor  Oudncy,  a  well-informed  North  Briton,  and  a  naval  sur-« 
gcon ;  Mr.  Clapperton,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  Lieutenant 
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(now  Major)  ^enhara,  wbo  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  and  served  in  the  Perunsubr  war.  To  these  was  add  d  a 
carpenter  from  the  dock->ttrd  at  Malta,  by  name  John  Hill  uan. 
From  the  private  correspondence  of  these  geutlemen  with  iheir 
friends^  we  shall  be  able  to  glean  some  little  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

They  were  kindly  received  by  the  Bashaw,  and^  after  the  usual 
delay  in  preparing  for  the  journey,  set  out  with  an  escort  for  Mour- 
zouk.  They  had  been  advtsed  by  the  Bashaw  to  clothe  themselves, 
as  all  former  travellers  had  duue,  in  Moorish  or  Arab  dresses;  but 
thi!)  disguise  is  so  easily  seen  through,  that  they  determined  to  wear 
their  own  dress,  and  openly  to  avow  themselves  Englishmen  and 
Christians  wherever  they  might  go  :  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
tliey  have  never  experienced  ihe  slightest  insult  or  inconvenience 
among  any  of  tlie  numerous  tribes  witli  whom  tliey  have  had  inter- 
course. 

Another  tedious  delay  of  a  whole  year  at  Mourzouk  had  at  least 
one  good  eB'ect,  that  of  enuring  them  to  a  still  warmer  climate; 
while  their  freqaient  journeys  to  variuus  parts  of  Fezzan  brought 
them  acquainted  h  iih  the  manners,  llie  language,  and  tlie  disposition 
of  the  natives.  During  their  long  residence  here,  they  experienced 
no  ill  effects  either  from  climate,  want  of  provisions,  or  badness 
of  water.  The  doctor's  fame  spread  rapidly  into  every  part  of  Fez- 
zan and  beyond  it,  and  patients  poured  in  from  every  side  to  eujoy 
the  beneht  of  his  advice  and  liis  physic. 

At  length  the  time  o(  their  departure  arrived ;  and  Boo  Khaloom, 
a  particular  frieud  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  was  appointed  to 
command  the  escort,  consisting  of  SfX)  Arab  horsemen — far  more 
than  were  necessary,  but^ ordered  out  of  the  abundant  care  of  tlie 
bashaw  for  the  subjects  of  his  cousin  of  England.  In  the  month 
of  Nmember,  IB'i'i,  they  left  Mourzouk,  following  the  route  laid 
down  by  Captain  Lyon,  as  far  asTegherry.  From  this  place  they 
crossed  a  dreary  desert,  occasionally  somewhat  enlivened  by  little 
hallows  or  valleys,  in  which  wells  were  found  for  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  camels  in  addition  to  tbe 
horses,  lu  tbe  course  of  four  or  hve  hundred  niilcs,  they  passed 
a  few  villages  and  several  towns  inhabited  by  the  Tib  bos,  whose 
territories  cover  a  large  extent  of  this  wild  region,  and  who  consider 
iheuisclves  entitled  to  a  certain  tribute  for  keeping  tlie  wells  in  re- 
pair- These  people,  the  most  harmless  perhaps  of  the  numerous 
tribes  whom  a  life  of  precarious  bubBistenee  has  thrown  upon  thb 
miserable  country,  treated  our  travellers  with  great  kindness,  and  in 
their  whole  conduct  fully  justified  the  character  given  of  them  by 
Captain  Lyon.  Yet  they  are  not  safe  nor  unmolested  even  in  their 
deserts,  being  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  Tuaricks,  a.  fiercer 
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ice,  who  plunder  the  unprotected  villages  situated  in  tlie  valleys, 
or  lillle  Oases;  but  seldom  venlure  to  attack  the  larger  towns, 
erected  oit  llie  to^js  of  delsiched  and  naked  bruwn  hills,  vvliich  here 
and  tliere  rise  out  of  the  gray  surface,  like  rocks  out  of  the  sea.  Of 
these  towns  our  travellers  pHssed  ftiur,  whose  names  aw  Kishbee, 
i\sha[umiuia,  Dirkee,  and  iiiltna. 

Bilnia  is  the  great  mart  of  salt  for  a  conwderahle  part  of  Sou- 
dan, 30,000  camel  loatls  of  which  are  said  to  be  carried  au'sy 
yearly  by  the  trading  part  of  the  Tuaricks.  This  is  not  dug  out  of 
the  eaj'th  in  massea,  ae  has  been  represented  ;  but  tiiauofactured  by 
a  very  simple  process:  shallow  pit«,  banked  round  wiih  «and  and 
mud,  arc  dug,  after  tite  raitia,  which  soon  till  by  water  oozing  in 
I'roHi  below.  The  beat  of  sunmier  evaporates  the  vtater,  and  leavefe 
behind  an  incrustation  of  good  culiuary  salt. 

From  Bilma  to  Agades  one  desert  of  sand  succeeded  another, 
with  here  and  there  ridges  of  dark  sandstone  peeping  out  of  the 
dreary  surface,  exhibiting  neither  plant  nor  living  creature,  nor  any 
other  object  to  rest  or  relieve  the  wearied  eye.  One  single  vvadey, 
or  valley,  near  Bilma,  about  half-way  belweeu  Mourzouk  and 
Bornou,  produced  grass  and  shrubs,  and  a  few  date  trees.  Tliere 
was  no  want,  indeed,  of  frequent  wella,  the  water  of  «hich  was 
tolerably  good  ;  and  near  these  generally  were  found  a  few  tufts  of 
grass ;  gceat  numbers  of  their  camels,  however,  peri&hed  for  want 
of  food. 

On  the  4th  Febnrary,  twenty  days  sfter  their  departure  froni 
Bilma,  they  reached  Lnri,  the  frontier  town  of  Bornou.  Here  the 
country  suddenly  changed  for  the  better.  Large  herds -of  anlelopei 
were  boundirtg  over  die  plains  \  guinea  fowls  and  turtle-doves  were 
most  abundant,  and  grass  and  accacia  trees  clothed  in  some  degree 
the  etirface.  Several  villages  also  made  their  appearance,  the 
houses  of  which,  like  those  of  Luri,  consisted  of  bell-shaped  huts 
formed  of  the  straw  of  dhurra,  Lari  is  situated  in  about  1 4^  4(/ 
north  latitude,  and  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  with  Mourzouk. 

Here  our  travellers  suddenly  got  sight  of  the  great  lake  of  Bor- 
nou, called  the  Tsand,  which,  extending  easterly,  receives  the  little 
streams  of  those  northerly  valleys  in  which  most  of  the  Kanem 
villages  are  situated.  Hence  they  continued  their  route  in  a 
southern  direction  for  seven  days,  without  leaving  the  Tsaad  at  any 
great  distance,  the  road  mostly  lying  within  sight  of  its  waters  or 
banks  ;  the  former  presenting  mimerous  bays  and  inlets,  and  islands 
covered  with  thickets  and  tall  reeds;  the  latter  was  low,  thougli  a 
sandy  embankment  of  forty  or  tifty  feet  in  l»eight  ran  parallel  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake  at  the  distance  of  one  and  sometimes  two  miles 
from  it,  having  apparently  formed,  at  one  time,  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  and  still,  perhaps,  forming  it  in  the  rainy  season;  as  the 
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grouiul  bctu'ceu  this  uiid  lliu  Jake  was  in  many  places  observed  to 
be  overBuwcd,  even  Irinn  llie  eft'cct,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  north- 
east  wind.  Several  eteptiants  wereaeeiiaiiiuug  the  accacia  woods, 
and  two  or  three  were  observed  browning  among  the  reedy  islands. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  was  well  stocked  witli  villages,  among 
which  was  one  of  a  larger  kind,  named  Burxoa,  wilJi  mud  walls, 
whose  houses  and  huts  were  observed  to  be  neat  and  clean,  and  all 
its  inhabitants  decently  clothed. 

Ijeaving  Lari,  and  at  the  dislancu  from  it  of  about  sixty  miles 
beyond  the  commeucetuent  of  the  lake,  they  crossed  the  river  Yaou 
(the  Zad  of  Horneniann  and  the  'i\ad  of  Burckhardt),  flowing  from 
the  westward  into  the  lake,  being  now  a  stream  of  about  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  running  at  the  rule  of  a  ntiJe  an  hour,  between  high 
sandy  banks  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  apart.  It  is  this  river 
which  is  said  to  overHow  in  the  rainy  smison,  and  into  which  Burck- 
hardt says  a  female  slave  is  thrown  on  the  occasion  by  order  of  the 
king. 

At  the  ford  where  our  travellers  crossed,  two  rude  ilKshapen 
boats  were  lying  on  the  bank.  Their  grutitication  in  meeting  with 
such  a  rivcr^  after  a  thousand  miles  nearly  of  desert,  will  readily  be 
imagined.  In  all  their  letters  they  speak  warmly  of  its  beauties,  the 
calmness  and  su-eetness  of  its  waters,  (lie  comfort  it  seemed  to  add  to 
the  numerous  little  villages  scattered  along  its  banks,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  the  far  famed  Niger, — which  it  unquestionably 
is.  A  walled  town  of  the  same  name,  Yaou,  stood  on  its  banks. 
From  this  place  to  Kouka,  the  residence  of  the  Sheik,  is  a  line 
beaten  track,  covered  vtith  kofilns  of  bullocks  transporting  mer- 
chandize, and  with  foot  passengers  mostly  arnned  with  spears,  and 
cheerfully  trooping  along.  Approaching  within  one  day's  journey 
of  the  residence  of  the  Sheik,  our  travellers  received  a  message 
from  him,  in  answer  to  one  announcing  their  arrivul,  that  he  would 
receive  them  at  Kouka  the  next  day.  7'he  accounts  of  this  per- 
sonage had  been  so  contradictory,  that  they  approached  his  capital 
in  an  interesting  state  of  uncertainty,  whether  they  should  find  him 
at  the  head  of  thousands,  or  whether  he  would  receive  them  under 
a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  few  negroes. 

They  were  soon,  however,  relieved  from  their  suspense;  for,  on 
arriving  within  a  few  miles  of  Kouka,  ihey  were  astonished  with 
the  appearance  of  about  four  thousand  cavalry  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive them,  well  armed  with  spears,  and  a  body  of  negroes,  called 
the  Sheik's  guard ;  these  latter  were  clothed  in  coats  of  iron 
chain- work,  closed  at  the  neck  and  drawn  over  the  head  like  m 
Guernsey  frock,  which,  dividing  both  before  and  behind,  fell  on 
each  side  of  the  horse,  and  protected  the  thighs  also.  On  their 
beads  they  wore  skuU-capa  of  iron  or  brass,  fastened  on  with 
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turbans,  yellow,  red,  and  while,  and  tied  under  the  chin;  the  horses 
heads  were  also  defended  by  plates  of  the  same  metal :  their  saddles' 
were  smali  and  light;  their  stirrups  of  brass,  in  which  four  toes 
of  the  foot  only  are  placed;  a  sandal  of  leather  covers  the  foot, 
ornamented  with  the  skin  of  a  crocodile,  and  to  this  the  spur 
is  fixed.  '  They  really,*  says  Major  Denham,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
'  rode  beauli  fully,  and  charged  rapidly  to  within  a  few  feet  of  our 
horses'  heads  without  checking  their  speed,  when  they  brought  up, 
shaking  the  reversed  spear  at  Boo  Khaloom,  with  a  cry  of  Barca, 
Barca!  welcome,  welcome!'  After  this,  he  says,  they  closed  theif 
flanks  and  completely  surrounded  the  travellers  and  their  little  party 
of  Arabs;  *  they  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  us  (he  adds)  by  the  dusl! 
alone  which  they  raised ;  and  their  spears  rattled  over  our  headsr 
in  rather  discordant  notes  of  welcome— all  this,  however,  was  ma- 
naged with  a  skitl  and  address  that  was  any  thing  but  savage.' 

Surrounded  by  this  tumultuous  escort  they  approached  the  town; 
and  after  about  an  hour's  delay,  were  ordered  to  move  on  llirough 
several  dark  avenues  of  the  sacred  palace  of  tlie  Sheik  of  Spears, 
lined  willi  his  guards,  in  plain  blue  Soudan  shirts,  and  armed  each 
with  a  spear  and  dagger,  lu  the  same  garb  the  Sheik  received  them, 
seated  in  an  inner  room,  on  a  small  carpet,  but  having  on  his  head 
a  Cashmere  turban.  Two  slaves,  with  loaded  pistols,  were  lying 
at  his  feet.  Having  read  the  letter  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  he 
merely  said  ihey  were  welcome,  and  ordered  a  negro  to  shew  them 
to  the  huts  that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  They  were  pleased 
with  the  cast  of  his  countenance,  and  his  afHible  and  engaging  man- 
ner :  his  age  appeared  to  be  about  forly-fi  ve. 

The  rise  of  the  Sheik  to  his  present  power  has  been  extremely 
rapid,  no  uncommoh  circumstance  among  the  African  nations. 
Skunteen  el  Ka/mi,  one  of  the  most  complete  soldiers  of  fortune, 
(bating  one,  perhaps,)  that  to  our  knowledge  the  last  century  has 
produced,  possessing  an  enterprising  genius,  a  sound  and  mature 
judgment,  engaging  features,  and  the  most  conciliating  demeanour, 
has  raised  himself,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
from  the  humble  station  of  a  Fighif  or  schoolmaster  and  writer  of 
charms,  in  Fezzan,  to  dictate  laws  to  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
subjects;  and  can,  it  is  asserted  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  at 
this  moment  bring  fifty  thousand  armed  men  into  the  field,  two- 
thirds  of  ihem  mounted,  and  possessing  a  degree  of  discipline,  con- 
sidering his  means,  creditable  to  htm  in  the  extreme.  From  his 
learning,  as  well  as  his  upright  and  religious  life,  expounding  the 
Koran  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  long  ago  obtained  the 
title  of  '  Sheik  of^  the  Koran;'  and  notwithstanding  his  prosperous 
career  since  ihat  period,  so  little  of  vanity  is  there  mixed  with  his 
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ftinbiuonrt,bat  be  bos  never  been  induced  toTe^ounce  Uiat  lill% 
Ify  uking  upun  himself  the  one  of  Sultan. 

'^  After  delivering  Bornou  from  the  incursions  of  the;  Fellat^f, 
frop  whom  the  present  sultans  of  Soudan  are  sprung,  and  rc|U|-. 
Vftg  them  with  great  slaughter,  Sbumeen  bad  the  magnanimity  to 
reawt  the  offer  of  the  sultanship  of  Bornou,  to  which  he  was  uuani> 
mbusly  called ;  and  adopted  in  preference  the  policy  of  making  one 
of  the  still  remaining  branches  of  the  native  Sultans  assume  that 
appearance  of  power,  while  he,  first  doing  homage  himself,  ioi* 
duced  his  whole  army  to  fqliow  the  example.  He  then  eat»* 
blisbed  the  Sultan  at  Bimie,zud  himself  at  Engontou;  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  built  Kouka,  his  present  residence.  Of  all  the 
spoils  taken  in  war  be  is  careful  to  let  the  Sultan  have  bis  share. 
A  little  before  our  travellers  arrived,  he  had  captured,  on  an  «x« 
pedition  to  the  rast,  above  3000  slaves,  4000  oxen,  and  5000  Cfto 
mels,  which  he  divided  with  the  African  Peishwah. 

The  Sultan's  court  at  Birnie  is  described  as  one  of  fans,  silks* 
and  feathers,  while  the  Sheik's  is  one  of  spears.  Dr.  Oudney  paid 
a  visit  to  this  mock  sovereign,  to  whom  he  was  conducted  by  a 
troop  of  horsemen  of  most  grotesque  appearance,  dressed  in  high 
round-topped  turbans  and  short  thick  stuff  coUou  jackets,  loiokii^ 
'  so  thick  and  bunchy,'  says  the  Doctor,  *  that  they  sat  on  their 
horses  as  steady -and  unmoveable  as  if  they  had  been  so.  many  well 
stuffed  sacks  of  corn.'  The  great  horse  of  state,  with  a  huge  man 
upon  bitn,  beaded  the  procession;  (we  are  glad  to  find  such  ra> 
spectable  authority  for  the  Lord-Mayor's  man  in  armour;)  but  so 
swelled  out  was  the  horse  with  the  covering  of  a  thick  stuffed  car-; 
pet,  and  so  loaded  was  the  man  with  clothing  and  charms,  that 
both  of  them  appeared  almost  incapable  of  moving.  The  Sultan 
was  perched  in  a  kind  of  cage  in  the  wall,  from  which  he  did  not 
descend,t  but  sent  his  ambassador  to  bid  the  strangers  welcome; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  drums  beat,  and  the  long  wooden  trumpet 
sounded,  whilst  a  sort  of  herald  under  a  tree,  with  a  mace  in  bis 
hand,,  was  vociferating,  with  all  his  might,  the  genealogy,  the  titles, 
and  the  praises  of  the  Sultan. 

.Our  travellers,  having  satisfied  their  curiosity  at  Kouka  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  were  desirous  of  prosecuting  their  discoveries 
beyond  the  dominions  of  Bornou;  Dr.  Oudney  and  Lieutenant 
Ciapperton  wishing  to  proceed  to  Soudan,  and  Major  Deuhair  to 
the  eastward;  but  the  Sheik  gave  them  to  understand  that  his 
cousin,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  having  strictly  charged  him  with 
the  care  and  protection  of  their  persons,  be  considered  himself 

*  El  Ftllaii  it  menduned  b^  Burckbardt  as  a  tribe  of  Bedouins;  and  totally  distinct 
from  I  lie  Fellata,  of  whom  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak, 
f  '  The  Sultau  of  Bornou,'  »»ya  Burckbardt, '  never  ibewi  himself  but  on  feast-days.' 
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respoimble  for  tlieir  »afety,  and  could  not,  therefore,  allow  them  to 
depart  on  any  service  of  danger.,  Nothing,  indeed,  coutd  exceed 
his  kindness  to  the  strangers :  and  Major  Denliam  entertained  a 
sanguine  hope  tbnt  he  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  oa  a 
projected  expedition  against  Bhagermi,  after  the  rainy  heason. 
<  Hie  is  never  tired,'  says  the  Major, '  of  nsking  questions  about 
fiieges;  and  gunpowder  is  his  delight.  Thirty  or  forty  English 
muiikets,  and  two  camel-loads  of  good  powder  vi'ould  be  to  hitn  a 
more  acceptable  present  than  any  other  that  could  be  given  liimj 
My  rockets  are  here  invaluable;  he  has  seen  two,  which  have 
delighted  and  frightened  the  whole  nation.  1  have  given  him  a 
dozen,  all  that  were  left;  and  they  are  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care;'  and  he  adds, '  by  means  of  these  alone  I  shall  get  to  Bhag- 
ermi,  as  they  are  to  accompany  an  expedition  to  that  country, 
which  is  in  agitation,  and  they  cannot  as  yet  set  them  off;  one  of 
them  bursting  over  the  town,  he  assures  me,  will  cause  its  imme-^ 
diate  surrender  by  its  inhabitants.' 

In  the  meantime,  however,  an  occasion  offered  for  this  enter- 
prizing  officer  to  proceed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Bomou. 
Boo  Khaluotn,  who  had  attended  our  travellers  from  Tripoli, 
thought  it  no  bad  opportunity,  before  his  return,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advanced  situation  in  the  interior,  to  proceed  on  a  Grazzie,  a 
sort  of  marauding  expedition  which  the  native  tribes  of  Africa  are 
in  the  practice  of  making  upon  each  other.*  At  the  earnest 
■olicitation  of  Major  Denham  to  accompany  this  expedition,  the 
Sheik  reluctantly  consented,  but  insisted  on  sending  an  old  Negro 
servant  to  take  care  of  him.  The  number  composing  the  Grazzie 
consisted  of  about  3000  men,  partly  Arabs  of  Boo  Khalootn,  partly 
natives  of  Bornou,  under  the  command  of  Barca  Gana,  his  chief] 
Mameluke  and  general,  and  some  of  the  troops  of  the  Sheik. 
Tliey  travelled  south  j  and  after  a  march  of  six  days  reached  Jlforo, 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Mandtira,f  situated  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  a  noble  chain  of  hills,  at  the  distance  of  170 
miles  from  Knuka.  These  hills  or  mountains  (said  to  extend  to 
the  distance  tif  SO  or  40  days  to  the  south-west)  are  composed 
of  granite,  and  their  sides  clothed  with  trees.  In  the  valleys  are ' 
many  towns  inhabited  by  Musselmans;  but  those  who  dwell  iu  the 
mountaius  are  Kindki,  or  savages,  who  receive  protection  from 
the  Sultan  of  Mundara,  in  consideration  of  furnishing  him  with  4  { 

*  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  tlic  very  tame  term  Cruztie,  universal  in  central 
Africa,  is  that  which  is  given  bj  the  Bh^s  and  othen  of  central  ludia  for  n  jimilkr  < 
kind  of  plundering  expedition.     *  The   word  tir^uiah,'  nays  Sir  Joiin  Malcolm, '  ia 
derived   t'roro  grast,  a  Sunicrit  word,  which  signifies  a  mouthfidi  and   lia«  been  metft*  : 
;>horicallj  applied  to  dciigiiate  the  small  sliare  of  thi:  produce  of  a  country  which  iheso  I 
plunderers  duini.' 

t  Miuidan  it  menliotied  b^'  DurckLardt  as  a  diiitiicC  tritratarj  toCoruou. 
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certain  number  of  slaves.  Boo  Khaloom  had  esjiected  that  a  pOT* 
tion  of  the»o  would  have  been  given  to  him  at  Mara ;  but  this  waf 
positively  refused ;  he  therefore  proceeded  still  southerly  agaifiit 
the  Fellala,  a  very  powerful  nation,  on  the  offer  of  the  Sultan  t(f  j 
add  to  his  forces.  The  Major's  account  of  this  enlerprize,  writteil 
to  a  friend  of  his  at  Malta,  is  so  curious  and  full  of  interest  that 
xve  shull  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  On  the  2ith  April,  the  Sheik's  troops,  the  Arabs,  and  aboi 
2000  horse  of  the  sultan  of  Mandara,  with  himself,  set  forth  {ot\ 
Musfeia,  the  capital  of  the  Fellatas.  Our  road  lay  tlirough  exten« 
aivc  valleys,  thickly  planted  with  trees,  and  bounded  by  those  beaU"* 
tiful  hilb,  the  sides  of  which  presented  here  and  there  clusters  of 
huts,  and  the  height  of  which  sometimes  exceeded  \500  feet.  Oil^ 
the  28th,  soon  after  daylight,  we  approached  the  Fellatas'  towns,, 
havin<;  marched  nearly  the  whole  night.  Two  of  them  were' 
quickly  burnt,  and  passing  on  we  came  upon  a  third,  situated 
between  two  low  hilfs,  with  a  dry  wadey  in  front.  Here  the  Fel-* 
latas  had  mustered  their  forces,  had  carried  a  strong  fence  of  pointed 
stakes  from  one  hill  to  the  other>  were  themselves  on  a  rising  ground 
behind,  and  covered  by  the  huts,  llie  position  was  extremely 
strong  and  well  chosen.  The  Arabs  moved  on  with  great  gallantry^ 
Boo  Khaloom  at  their  head ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
showers  of  arrows  (some  poisoned  and  some  not),  that  poured  on 
them  from  behind  (he  palisades,  they  carried  them  in  less  than  half ' 
an  hour  and,  pushing  on,  drove  the  Fellatas  up  the  sides  of  the 
bills.  A  few  of  the  Bournou  spearmen  now  supported  the  Arabs, 
and  pierced  ihrougii  and  through  about  6fty  unfortunates  whom 
the  tire  of  the  Arabs  had  obliged  the  Fellatas  to  leave  wounded 
itear  the  >it.ikes.  Had  even  a  small  part  of  either  the  Mandnra 
troops  or  those  of  the  Sheik  now  moved  up  boldly,  they  must  have 
carried  the  town,  for  the  Fellatas  did  not  exceed  1000  or  1200 
men  at  the  utmost ;  but  (hey  still  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wadey,  out  of  reach  of  the  arrows.  The  Arabs  advanced  to  the 
very  houses,  and  got  possession  of  some  of  them,  Barca  Gana, 
myself,  and  about  forty  of  his  own  people  alone  accompanying 
them.  Seeing  (he  backwardness  of  their  enemies,  they  now  made 
au  attack  in  their  turn  ;  the  arrows  were  so  thick  that  there  was  no 
standing  against  them,  and  ihe  Aiabs  quickly  fell  bfick.  Barca 
Gana  had  two  horses  hit  under  him,  that  died  almost  immediately, 
the  arrows  being  poisoned ;  and  here  poor  Boo  Khaloom  received 
his  death  wound  by  au  arrow  of  (he  same  description,  which  struck 
him  in  the  foot.  My  horse  was  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
and  in  his  near  hind  leg;  an  arrow  had  struck  me  in  the  face  as  it 
passed,  merely  bringing  llie  blood,  and  Iwo  others  stuck  in  my 
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bornouse;  and  most  of  the  Arabs  had  two  and  some  ibree  wounds, 
and  one  droppeil  near  me  with  tivc  sticking  m  his  head  altnie. 

*  No  soouer  did  the  Mandara  atid  lloniuu  troops  see  the  retreat 
of  the  Arabs  than  ihey  one  and  aJt  took  to  flight  in  the  most  das- 
tardly and  confused  manner  possible;  and  1  now,  for  the  first 
time,  as  t  saw  Oarca  G«na  on  a  fresh  horae,  lamented  my  own  folly 
in  ihuH  exposing  myself,  being  badly  provided  against  accidents. 
If  either  of  my  horse's  wounds  were  from  poisoned  arrows,  I  felt 
that  nothing  could  save  me;  however  there  was  not  much  time  for 
reflexion.  We  instantly  became  a  confused  flying  mass,  and 
plunged,  in  the  greatest  disorder,  into  (hat  wood  which  we  had  but 
a  few  hours  before  moved  through  with  order  :ind  very  diff'crent 
feelings. 

*  I  had  got  a  little  to  the  west  of  Barca  Gana's  track,  and  was 
following  one  of  the  sultan  of  Mandara'a  eunuchs  mauutefJ  on  a 
white  horse,  when  the  cries  behind  of  the  Feilatn  horse  pursuing 
made  both  him  and  me  quicken  our  pace.  The  spur  however  had  the 
effect  of  incapacitating  my  animal  altogether.  The  arrow  1  found 
afterwards  had  readied  the  shoulder  bone,  and  in  passing  over  some 
rough  ground  he  stumbled  and  fell.  Almost  as  soon  as  1  was  on 
my  legs,  the  Fellatas  were  on  me.  I  had  however  kept  hold  of 
the  bridle,  and  seizing  a  pistol  from  the  holster  presented  it  at  two, 
who  were  pressing  me  with  their  spears.  They  instantly  went  off; 
but  another,  who  came  on  me  more  boldly  just  as  I  was  trying  to 
remount,  received  the  contents  somewhere  in  his  left  shoulder,  and 
again  I  was  enabled  to  raise  tny  foot  to  the  stirnipr  Once  more 
mounted,  I  again  pushed  my  retreat.  I  had  not  however  pro- 
ceeded many  hundred  yards,  when  my  horse  again  came  down  with 
more  violence  than  before,  threw  me  to  a  considerable  distance 
against  a  tree,  and,  alarmed  at  the  horses  behind  him,  he  quickly 
started  up,  escaped,  and  left  me  on  foot  and  unarmed.  My  life 
was  now  preserved  by  one  of  those  wonderful  interpositions  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  which  ought  to  lill  the  mind  of  man  with  grati-, 
tude  and  devotion. 

*  I  was  almost  instantly  jurrounded,  and,  incapable  of  making 
the  least  resistance,  as  speedily  stripped.  In  an  attempt  first  to 
save  my  shirt  and  then  my  trowsers,  one  villain  made  two  thrusts 
at  me  with  a  spear  that  badly  wounded  my  liands  in  two  places,, 
and  slightly  my  body,  just  under  my  ribs  on  the  right  side.  In- 
deed I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  the  death  I  had  seen  inflicted  on 
those  who  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  enemies  of  the  people,^ 
in  whose  power  I  now  was — but  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 

*  Scarcely  were  tny  clothes  torn  off  rae,  when  my  plunderers  be- 
gan to  quarrel  for  the  spoiL  Witliout  a  moment's  reflexion,  I 
crept  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  uearest  to  me,  and  started,  as  fast 
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as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  for  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  TwA 
of  them  followed  me,  and  I  ran  on  towards  the  east,  knowing  tha^ 
our  stragglers  would  be  in  that  direction,  but  still  almost  as  much 
afraid  of  friends  as  foes.  A  deep  mountain-stream  obstructed  mf 
passage,  \\hich,  by  swimming  a  few  strokes,  I  quickly  gut  over, 
and  (hen  felt  myself  quite  safe  from  my  pursuers.  My  feelings  at 
this  momeut,  what  could  I  do  in  tlie  helpless  state  of  nakedness  in 
which  [  was,  cannot  be  described.  I  now  sqw  horsemen  through 
the  trees  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  I  determined  on  reaching| 
them  if  possible,  whether  friends  or  enemies — and  my  feelings  will 
readily  be  imagined,  when  I  discovered  Boo  Khaloom,  with  about 
six  Arabs,  and  Barca  Gana  pressed  by  a  party  of  Fellatas,  whobi 
they  had  halted  to  drive  back,  being  the  only  people  who  carri^ 
guns.  ' 

*  My  voice  however  would  never  have  reached  their  ears  had  not 
Maranny,  the  Sheik's  negro,  who  accompanied  me  from  Koula, 
seen  and  known  me  at  a  distance,  and  to  this  man  am  I  indebted! 
for  my  life.  He  rode  up  to  me,  assisted  me  to  mount  behind  him, 
while  the  arrows  whistled  over  our  heads,  and  he  then  galloped  off 
to  the  rear  as  fast  as  his  wounded  horse  could  carry  him.  Boo 
Khaloom  now  rode  up  to  me,  aud  liesired  one  of  the  Arabs  to 
cover  me  with  a  bomause;  these  were  the  last  •wx>rd3  I  heard  him 
speak,  and  we  Inid  scarcely  proceeded  cen  m^les,  ^rhen  Maranny 
exclaimed,  ''  Look!  look!  Boo  Khaloom  it  dead!**  I  turned  my 
head  round,  almost  as  great  an  exertion  as  I  was  capable  of  ma- 
king, and  saw  him  fall  into  the  arms  of  an  Arab.**  ;' 

Tlie  Major  then  proceeds  to  state,  that,  after  riding  forty-five 
miles,  he  reached  the  territories  of  Mandara  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition,  and  with  some  difficoUy  succeeded  rn  boaowing  a 
sbnt,  which  had  been  worn  eight  or  teo  days.  The  Arabs  had 
lost  every  thing;  forty-five  of  them  were  killed,  and  nearly  allof 
them  wounded.  The  Sheik,  on  his  return,  received  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness;  and  his  wounds  were  speedily  healed.  In  Bot> 
Khaloom,  he  says,  the  English  have  lost  a  staunch  friend  and  an 
honest  adviser,  and  be  fears  they  may  feel  the  want  of  his  influence. 
It  may  be  so;  but  we  confess  that,  as  far  as  our  little  skill  in  those 
matters  will  allow  us  to  judge,  this  honest  adviser  met  with  no 
more  than  his  desert ;  and  his  death  was  but  a  poor  atonement  for 
so  unprovoked  an  attack  on  the  lives  and  property  of  a  people  who, 

*  Tbc  iafortnation  ot>tained  hv  that  rstisordlnarj  man  Barc^bardl  is  aJmoM  aJ<rajr» 
oomct.  Speaking  of  the  FelUta,  he  sajs,  •  They  figtit  with  poisoned  arrov^ ;  tb« 
smallest  scratch  caDsrs  the  body  tu  vmeV,  uvi  is  inbiHiblj  mortal,  asless  cuootencted 
bjr  m  antidole  known  ainongu  tbe  natives.  This  oatidote  is  prepwed  from  a  sraeil 
inwiii,  ckUed  at  Bavgoaod  JSagfanmi,  Kotlonpo,  wiiicfa  b  dried  and  leducett  to  powder. 
Wheaever  tbc  soldien  of  Borgo  go  tu  war,  tbey  arc  fumislied  with  ■  >mU  box  of  ihii 
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livHig  peaceably  at  tlie  distance  of  fourteea  or  fifteen  kundired 
miles  from  the  abode  of  the  aggressor,  could  not,  b}^  any  possibi- 
lity^ have  given  him  the  slightest  cau^e  for  such  unwarrantable  and 
brutal  hue^tility.  Nor  can  we  thitiL,  much  as  we  admire  the  en- 
terpriziug  spirit  of  Major  Deubam,  that  he  acted  a  very  prudent 
part  in  giving  countenance  to  Boo  Khaloon's  marauding  expedi- 
tion;  hia  going  too  was  entirely  against  the  wishes  of  the  ijheik, 
who  appears  by  no  means  to  have  approved  of  Boo  Khaloum's 
attacking  the  Feltatas,  whose  friendship  he  was  rather  desirous  of 
cultivaliiig.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  e&tract  aEt  the  good  we 
can  from  this  ill-falcd  expedition,  by  admitting  that  it  has  been  the 
means  of  gainiiTg  a  progressive  step  in  the  geography  of  Nortlieru 
Africa.  The  distance  from  Koitka  to  the  Fe.'lala  villages  in  the 
mountains,  llie  Major  informs  us,  is  about  ^.'JQ  miles,  nearly  south, 
or  3°  20'  difference  of  hititude,  which  would  make  the  latitude  of 
these  villages  about  Q°S(y.  Assuming  the  longitude  to  be  (he 
same  as  that  of  Mourzouk,  (14°  10')  it  will  be  seen,  by  inspecting' 
the  charts,  that  he  was  nut  more  than  about  ^00  miles  from  old 
Ciilabar;  so  that  Cuplain  Adams  was  unfittingly  right  in  saying 
thut  the  best,  at  least  the  nearest,  way  to  the  JSiger,  or  its  waters, 
would  be  across  the  country  from  that  quarter. 

While  the  Major  was  absent  on  his  grazzie,.  another  important 
step  in  African  geography  was  made  \yy  Dr.  Oudney  and  Lieute- 
uant  Clapperton.  With  the  consent  of  the  Sheik  they  set  oof  on 
an  excursion  to  examine  the  river  Shari/  which,  by  proceeding 
southerly,  they  found  at  the  distance  of  90  miles  from  Kmtka.  It 
is  a  noble  streaui,  nearly  a  mile  broad,  flowing  gently  at  the  rale  of 
about  a  mile  an  hour,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  flat  islands. 
It  flows  from  the  southward,  and  i«  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  chain  of  granite  mountains  mentioned  by  Major  Denham. 
They  traced  its  stream  to  the  northward,  till  it  emptied  itself  by 
five  or  six  mouths  into  the  lake  Ttaad;  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
report  which  ihey  had  gleaned  from  all  quarters,  that  this  river 
flowed  out  of  the  lake  \  Our  travellers  had  never  had  the  lake  fairly 
open  to  them  before ;  for  it  is  so  studded  near  its  banks  with  islands, 
and  the  country  is  so  perfectly  flat,  that  there  is  no  seeing  beyond 
them  ;  but  here  it  presented  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  extending  north, 
north-east,  and  east,  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach.  Some 
of  the  islands  in  the  Tsaad  are  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Bud' 
dovma,  who  carry  off,  on  rafts,  not  only  cattle  which  ihey  find 
grazing  near  the  shore,  but  frequently  women  and  children  ;  yet 
the  Sheik  has  no  canoes,  tior  any  means  of  punishing  these  ma- 
rauders. John  Hillmati,  the  carpenter,  had  made  himself  very 
useful  in  fabricating  sofas  and  palanquins  for  the  Sheik,  and  liad 
become  of  course  a  favourite;  the  greatest  service  he  could  per-^ 
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forni  fof  the  natives,  however^  wotild  be  that  of  ihslnicting  them!', 
in  the  art  of  boat-building  and  ut  navigating  the  lake.  There  ia, 
no  want  of  wood  for  ihis  purpoise,  and  (heir  cotton  would  tiupplj 
them  with  ropes  and  sails.  We  trust  it  will  have  occurred  to  ouitj 
travellers,  lliat  the  best  and  surest  way  of  examining  its  eastern  | 
shores  is  by  oieuna  of  a  boat. 

On  this  ckciirMion  to  the  Shary,  our  travellers  ivere  out  twenijjfj 
days,  and  experienced  every  kindnesu  and  attention  on  tlie  road^ 
from  the  friendly  iubabitauis.     Free  aa  they  were  from  restraint,  < 
and  highly  successful  as  the  issue  of  the  expedition  promises  to  be^  \ 
their  labours,  as  we  gather  from  their  private  letters,  had  already^ 
thrown  considerable  light  on  tlie  geoj^raphy  of  northern  Africa,  and) 
we  sincerely  hope  that  no  accident  will  betal  them  or  their  journals 
and  observations.     Wc  are  the  more  anxious  on  this  head,  from 
recollecting  how  much  we  suffered  by  the   loss   of  Hornenianu'» , 
papers.     The  hurried  and  casual   correspondence  of  the  doctor, 
and  his  friend  points  out  some  of  the  extraordinary  errors  of  out 
best  charts,  amounting  to  several  hundred  miles  in  the  distances^ 
and  several  points  of  the  compass  on  the  bearings  of  places.     lii< 
one  chart  tlte  city  of  Bomou  is  placed  Ave  hundred  miles  nearly  ouft 
of  its  true  position,  and  the  whole  country  ia  laid  down  considerably 
to  the  eastward  of  Mourzouk,  whilst  the  centre  of  it  is  directly 
south  from  that  capital  of  Fezzan.     The  whole  of  Boroou  must  be 
of  small  extent,  as  the  niagniiicent  lake  (the  Tsaad)  appears  to 
occupy  the  whole  central  part  of  the  territory  from  its  northern  tQ . 
its  southern  extremity.     Its  eastern  limits,  however,  have  not  yei( 
been  ascertained. 

Our  travellers,  as  we  have  stated,  iirst  saw  this  lake  at  Lariy  which  i 
is  130  miles  to  the  northward  of  Kauka,  and  as  Kouka  is  said  to 
be  ninety  miles  tti  the  northward  of  the  moiith  of  the  ^hary^  tho . 
lake  must  be  at  least  '2*20  ntiles  in  that  direction ;  and  may  be  more, 
provided  these  two  points  should  happen  not  to  be  its  northern  and 
soudiern  extremities.  A  portion  of  it  would  appear  to  occupy  the 
position  assigned  by  Major  Hcnnell  to  the  swamps  of  VVangara; 
but  our  present  travellers  hnd  no  better  success  in  heating  any  thing 
of  this  name  than  Burckluirdt,  Ritchie,  Lyon  and  others;*  and  so 
little  did  it  resemble  a  swamp,  that  in  tliu  montb  ut'  April,  at  the  end 
of  the  dry  season,  when  not  a  drop  of  rain  liad  in  all  probability 
fallen  for  six  or  seven  months,  it  had  all  the  iipp^arance  of  beiug 
full  and  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  not  stated,  however,  in  any  of 
the  letters  which  we  have  seen,  wlietlier  tlie  water  be  fresh  or  salt, 
though  the  vei'v  omission  may  almost  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  its 
being  fresh ;  a  still  stronger  proof  is  that  of  its  abounding  with  hip> 
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popotBini  and  crocodiles — Iwo  anim&Ia  that  exist  only  in  freafa 
water.  Uurckliardt,  indeed,  had  positive  information  that  the  lalce 
of  Bornou  was  fresh.*  We  wish  that  our  travellers  had  stated  the 
fact,  as,  should  they  not  succeed  in  ihorougliiy  examining  the  eastern 
shores  of  this  lake,  the  freshness  or  sahness  of  its  water  would 
be  an  important  argument  in  deciding  the  question  of  its  having  an 
eastern  outlet.  If  with  the  constant  pouring  in  of  the  Sliaru  and  the 
Yaou,  one  a  very  large  and  ihe  other  a  very  considerable  stream 
even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  besides  many  smaller  ones  which 
are  understood  to  fall  in  from  the  northward,  there  should  be  no 
outlet  for  its  waters,  and  they  escape  by  evaporation  alone,  the 
shores  would  be  covered  in  the  dry  season  with  an  incrustation  of 
jsalt  like  that  obtained  in  the  pits  of  Bilma,  and  the  remaining 
water  would  be  e.xcessivelyaalt:  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise, 
after  the  immense  quantity  of  saline  matter  periodically  carried  into 
it  in  a  stale  of  solution  for  thousands  of  years.  Besides,  if  there 
was  no  outlet,  the  low  and  level  country  which  for  hundreds  of 
miles  extends  all  round  it,  must  annually  be  oversowed,  which  it 
was  not  understood  to  be,  nor  indeed  was  there  the  slightest  indica-* 
tion  of  it.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  it  is  J'resh  and  has  tut 
outlet ;  and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Arab  authority,  the 
Gambarroo,  which  flows  by  Baghernii  and  Fitlri  to  the  eastward, 
is  tliBt  outlet,  *  Some  report/  Doctor  Oudney  says,  *  that  the 
Shary  gives  off  a  large  branch  which  falls  to  the  southward  of  fiag- 
Iiermi  two  days,  and  run»  to  Fittri,  and  thence  to  the  Nile;'"!*  and 
Major  Denham  learned  from  an  Arab  Sheik  of  Waday,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Shary,  called  the  Bahrel  Dago,  goes  into  the  Nile; 
that  it  receives  additional  supplies  from  Lake  Fittri,  twelve  days 
journey  from  those  mouths  of  the  Shary  which  dow  into  the  Tsaad  ; 
9nd  that  it  then  takes  a  course  to  the  sr>uth-eastwnrd,  till,  as  before, 
it  reaches  the  Nile.     He  wa^  further  iuformed,  by  the  Sheik,  of 

•  '  All  rejuOTls  agree,'  says  lliis  intelligent  traveller,  '  tliat  there  is  «  great  _/rei&- 
vnter  lake  in  the  interior  of  Bornou,  on  the  west  aiile  of  vvhicli  the  citv  of  Biniie  !a 
suid  to  l>c  built.'  It  13  on  the  gruuod  of  its  being  Jreih  that  wc  coiuc  to  tlic  conclusion 
that  Ibc  M  ateia  of  the  Isike  nre  disdhargerl  to  tbc  enatwacd-  Burckbardt  was  invariably 
inforiued  that  th^  saitie  low  ilEit  country  prevailed  in  the  I3uhr  el  Gazal  and  Dar  Sulcy. 
'  III  the  rainy  season,'  anyt  lie,  '  large  inuiidatiuus  are  Tonned  in  many  places,  and 
large  and  rapid  rivers  then  flow  througb  tlie  country.  jVfter  the  waters  have  subsided, 
deep  lakes  remain  in  various  places  filled  with  water  the  wholi;  year  round,  and  suffictv 
ciitly  spneious  to  atTord  a  retreat  to  the  liippD|uilaiiii  and  crocodilpa,  which  abound  ia 
Ihe  country.'  He  also  mentions  nn  animal  in  these  lakes  called  Otn  Ktrgay,  said  to 
be  as  largn  a%  a  rhinoceros,  with  n  vvry  sninll  head  and  mouth,  and  perfectly  harmlesn. 

t  Captiiiii  Lyon's  infortimtiou  on  this  |joint  accords  with  tJie  Sliory  throwing  otf  an 
eastern  streura.  Having  stated  llint  the  Niger  takes  diifcreat  names,  and  that  it 
passes  yupuri  (qii.  Ytiou  f)  seven  days  to  the  east  of  Nyfie,  he  stiys  it  falls  Into  a  lake 
called  tlie  I'la^j^.  '  Beyond  this  lake,'  he  adds, '  alar^iie  river  runs  (lirnngh  Hiighermee, 
fad  Is  called  tlie  Gambarroo  and  Kamadakoo,  the  word  Nit  being  also  usc<l  for  the  same 
ttreain.  All  agrte  that  these  waters  join  the  great  Nile  of  Egypt'  Huriiciuann's  in- 
formation was  precisely  the  same. 
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•ome  Mourzotik  merchants  having  spread  a  report  tint  it  was  their 
(the  travellers')  intention  to  come  up  that  river  (El  Dago)  from 
Misr  (tlg)'pt)  with  ships  as  large  as  elephants,  loaded  with  guns  and 
gnrtpowder.  There  must  be  something,  we  tliiuk,  in  this  universal 
belief  that  the  waters,  which  we  have  now  traced  into  the  Tsaad, 
find  their  way  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  Tliere  is  nothing  whatever 
aguinftt  their  reaching  the  Bnhr  el  Abiud,  except  the  low  level  of 
the  Tsaad,  which  is  evidently  the  xiiik  of  North  Africa;  yet  the 
comparative  difference  of  levels  between  it  and  the  former  river  is 
not  at  all  known ;  nor  do  we  tind,  in  the  letters  of  the  travellers, 
any  estimate  of  its  level  above  that  of  the  sea. 

But  where,  asks  Dr.  Ondney,  naturally  enough, 'where  ts  the 
celebrated  Niger?  The  Yaou  is  the  only  probable  river  coming 
from  Soudan,  and  it  is  almost  too  small.'  Vet  the  wonder  i:*,  that 
in  the  dry  season  it  was  not  smaller.  Most  rivers  that  have  no 
feeders,  and  more  especially  African  rivers,  that  lose  so  much  by 
absorption  and  evaporation,  diminish  as  they  proceed  in  their 
Course;  and  if  the  Niger  (for  so  will  we  not  scruple  to  call  it)  had 
not  been  confined  within  very  narrow  banks,  but  had  spread  out 
ti  more  considerable  surface,  tlie  probability  is,  that  the  whole  of 
h<i  waters  at  this  season,  and  at  this  distance  from  its  source,  would 
have  been  evaporated.  Major  Dunham,  who  went  directly  south, 
beyond  thclOlh  degree  of  latitude,  crossed  no  river  between  Kouka 
and  the  termination  of  bis  journey,  and  there  is  none  between 
ihat  city  and  the  Yaou;  so  that  if  this  stream  be  not  the  Joliba, 
V'hich  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained  to  run  into  the  lake  N\fte, 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Tsaad,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  parallel,  there  certainly  is  no  other  in  Bornou  that  can  be 
considered  as  the  Niger.  If,  indeed,  the  account  of  all  travellers, 
and  the  Arab  writers,  can  be  depended  on,  and  particularly  the  re- 
sult of  Horneman's  inquiries,  no  doubt  whatever  can  remain  that 
the  Yaou  is  the  Niger,  which  Major  Rennel  has  traced  aatisfactO' 
rily  into  the  swamps  of  Wangara,  or  (for  (hey  must  be  the  same) 
the  Lake  of  Bornou  ;  what  becomes  of  it  afterwards,  and  whether 
it  terminates  in  the  lake,  is  a  point  which  we  trust  our  travellers 
will  be  able  to  determine. 

We  know  not  on  what  data  the  population  of  two  millions  is 
assigned  to  Bornoti;  but  from  the  multitude  of  villages  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  several  large  towns  not  very 
distant  from  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  Africa  is 
well  stocked  with  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Konka,  which  may 
be  called  the  Sheik's  head-iiuarters  or  military  depot,  has  only 
about  8,0C)0  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  from  the  western  borders  of  tlie  Tsaad^  in  lat.  12' 51'  N.  and 
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long.  1"''47'  E.  tjciii?  nearly  twenty  iViiTcs  to  ihe  rrf^lt'dtd  of  itic 
meridian  of  MoiiiZAitk;  and  llie  travel liiijr  distance  is  iibtmt  ],()C.)0 
miles  froin  thesaitie  place,  wliich  occupied  the  expedition  iiinety- 
Iwo  days.  tierttit;  the  residence  of  the  Siiltaii,  is  eighteen 
miles  S.S.E.  oF  Konka,  and  is  said  to  contain  30,000  inlmbitanls; 
and  EfigonioUf  sixteen  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Kotika,  not  less  tlian 
50,000.  At  lliis  place  there  Is  a  weekly  market  held,  on  Wednes- 
days, to  which  all  the  surrounding  coinj tries,  the  people  of  Kanein 
and  6f  Soiidau  resort ;  so  that  the  numbers  who  occnsionally  at- 
tend are  said  to  amount  to  eighty  and  sometinicii  a  hundred  ihon- 
kand  souls!  Major  Deiiham  made  a  visit  lo  this  place,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  it.  The  currency  appeared  to  consist  of  amber, 
coral,  and  glass  beids  ;  but  dollars  were  well  known  and  most  in 
demand.  A  large  diamond-cut  drop  of  a  glass  chandelier,  how- 
ever, was  an  object  of  contest  among  the  ladies  of  the  court — the 
Pitt  dm  mo  fid  of  central  Africa, 

How  such  a  population  is  su[)ported  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
The  whole  kingdom,  on  the  westetu  side  at  least,  is  one  dead  flat 
of  sand  and  clay,  without  a  single  sluuo  of  any  description.  In  the 
season  of  heat  and  drought,  every  vestige  of  verdure  takes  its  de- 
parture, except  from  the  various  kinds  of  aecacta  trees  and  the 
tamarind :  yet  herds  of  elephants,  t;iraft'es,  hutfaloes,  and  ante- 
lopes of  various  kinds,  are  everywhere  seen,  anri  especially  along  the 
borders  of  the  lake.  Major  Denhani  says  he  counted  forty-seven 
lafge  elephants  in  one  group.  Where  and  on  what  lliey  feed  at 
this  Season  does  hot  apjvtar.  Tahie  bullocks  are  met  with  in 
droves  of  a  tliousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  and  flesh  meat  is  very 
cheap  ;  a  fine  ox  might  be  bought  for  three  dollars,  and  fowls  at 
the  rate  of  forty  for  a  dollar :  of  vegetables,  our  travellers  saw  little 
but  onions  arid  a  few  yams ;  and  rlo  fruit  except  the  tamarind. 
In  the  Sheik's  garden  is  a  single  limc-treer 

The  quadrupeds  above  mentioned,  and  many  smallei  species, 
supplied  our  travellers  with  abundance  of  game,  which  were  pro- 
cured chiefly  by  Clapperton,  who  is  an  excellent  shot-  Tlie  lake 
too  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  water  fowl,  sotne  of  which  are 
said  to  be  of  extraoidiiuiry  beauty ;  and  the  ducks  and  geese  were 
so  tame,  that  he  killed  eight  or  ten  at  one  shot.  Snipes  rise  iu 
thousands,  like  so  many  clouds. 

Tlie  temperature  tn  March  and  April  was  tmiformly  high,  sel- 
dom lower  than  100°,  and  sonvetimes  104°,  at  two  or  three  o'clock; 
yet  the  constant  refreshing  breeze  prevented  it  from  feeling  oppres-  , 
sive.     The  barometer  v. as  steady  at  21)  inclTca,     So  litlle  did  the  < 
heat  appear  to  affect  Clapperton,  that  he  used  to  go  out  for  several  J 
days  together,  along  the  tnargin  of  the  Tsaad,  to  kill  game,  and 
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suffered  nothing  from  the  exertion :  the  people  were  uniformly  civil 
and  obliging. 

A  numerous  tribe  of  Arabs  had  settled  in  the  Sheik's  dominions. 
They  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Shary,  and  are  described  as  diffe-. 
rent  from  those  of  the  north ;  their  complexions  are  of  a  light  cop- 
per colour,  with  handsome  aquiline  noses,  and  large  expressive  eyes. 
They  are  savage  in  their  manners,  and  of  undaunted  courage.  Major 
Denham  says  they  resemble  very  much  some  of  the  best  looking 
of  our  gipsy  race,  particularly  the  women;  and  their  Arabic  is 
nearly  pure  Elgyptian. 

This  i^  almost  tne  whole  that  we  have  been  able  to  cull  from  the 
epistolary  correspuiuience  of  the  African  travellers,  which,  though 
Mcanty,  hus  raised  our  curiosity  to  know  the  details  of  their  Jour- 
nals ;  these  ho\«  ever  (we  have  been  given  to  understand)  come  down 
no  lower  than  the  date  of  their  departure  from  Mourzouk. 
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Art.  X. —  I .  y/  Defence  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England: 
stating  their  Hervires,  their  Rights,  and  their  Revenues.  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  Thackeray,  A.M.     London.     1822. 

2.  Jn  yJppeal  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Englandfon  Behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  Augustus  Campbell,  A.  M.  Liver- 
pool.    1823. 

E  know  of  no  subject  which  has  been  more  wilfully  and 
perseveringly  misrepresented  by  the  enemies,  and,  we  regret 
t6  add,  more  unaccountably  misunderstood  by  the  friends,  of  the 
church  of  England,  than  the  provision  which,  in  the  form  of 
tithes,  has  been  reserved  for  its  ministers.  Conceding  to  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  the  right  of  excluding  from 
the  establishment  teachers  who  dissent  from  its  doctrines,  there 
are  many  who  ask,  '  Have  they  the  further  right  of  compelling 
all  the  members  of  the  community  to  pay  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by  a  part  only,  though  it  be 
the  majority,  to  preach  a  particular  system  of  doctrines  V — '  Is  it 
jnst  and  reasonable,  (they  continue,)  that  those  who  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  and  disapprove  of  the  constitution  of  the  established 
diurch,  and  who  support  their  own  religious  teachers,  should  be 
compelled,  in  addition,  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
established  clergy,  and  bear  their  full  proportion  of  the  expense 
^tending  the  discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  ordained  by 
the  state  ?* 

These  are  questions  constantly  urged  by  those  who  dissient 
from  the  established  church  ;  and  they  are  questions  which,  have 
«x<:ited  doubts  in  die  minds  of  some  writers  on  this  subject,,  who, 
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from  llicir  sliitiuu,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  sincerely  at- 
tacttetl  to  ils  doctrines.  We  are  lold  even  by  a  learned  prelate, 
'  that  it  is  a  qufslioii  which  miglvt  admit  of  .serioua  discusHion, 
whether  liie  niaj<irilv  of  tlie  uu-nibt'rs  of  iuiy  civil  coimirutiilv  havo 
a  riy;ht  to  compel  all  the  imniibers  of  it  to  pay  towards  the  maiii- 
teuaiice  of  a  i^et  of  teachers  appoiutod  by  lUe  majority  to  preach 
a  pnrticidar  system  of  doctrines.'  '  I  was  once  of  opinion,'  he 
adds,  *  that  the  tniijority  had  this  right  in  nil  cases,  and  am  still  of 
opinion,  that  they  have  it  in  main/.  But  I  am  staggered  wlieii  I 
consider,  that  a  case  niay  happen  in  which  the  estabhshed  religion 
may  be  the  religion  of  llie  minority  of  the  people,  at  the  samo 
lime  possessing  the  majority  of  the  property,  out  of  which  the 
nunislers  of  the  establishnient  are  to  be  paid.' 

There  is,  however,  a  little  preliminary  inquiry  into  which  we 
Nhonld  lilie  to  enter,  before  we  approatli  the  cjueatiou,  which  the 
kanied  prelate  :i.H3ures  us  might  admit  of  serious  discussion. 
Before  we  can  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  rights  of  llio 
majority  of  any  civil  conunutiity  to  compel  all  the  members  of  it 
to  jun/  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  bv 
the  majority,  to  preach  a  particular  system  of  doctrines,  wc  must 
be  convincetl  that  the  juajorily  of  the  EuL^lish  community  exercise 
this  right — we  must  be  persuaded,  that  the  minority  of  the  people 
who  dissent  from  the  church  are  compelled  to  pay  towards  the 
support  of  the  national  estabiiahment.  If,  however,  we  can  ahow 
that  they  make,  in  truth,  no  such  payment — if  we  cau  prove  that, 
in  point  t}f  fact,  the  miiiorily  of  the  people  bear  no  portion  of  the 
expense  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  we  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  exaunntn!»  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  com- 
fiel  all  the  members  of  the  civU  coiiununity  to  pay  towards  the  j 
raainteiumce  of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by  them  to  preach  n{ 
particular  system  of  doctrines. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  when  it  ta 
said  the  majority  of  the  civil  community  compels  the   minority^ 
'to  paif'  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  majority,  the  expres- 
sion to  paif  must   sigiiify  Bomething  different  from  the  sense  in  I 
which  it  is  used,  when  a  tenant  is  said  to  pay  rent  to  his  landlord,' 
or  when  a  debtor  is  described  as  *  payinf^'  a  creditor  his  debt. 
When  the  expression  is  used  simply  hi  this  latter  sense,  the  asser-j 
tiou  tliat  all  the  members  of  the   community,  who   possess  real] 
property,  are  compelled  to  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  eccle^l 
siastical  institutions  established  by  the  majority,  is  a  mere  truism, 
which  admits  of  no  more  dispute  than  a  declaration  that  all  the' 
occupiers  of  land  in   l^'ngtand  are   compelled  to  pay  towards  ihel 
Nupport  of  the  owners.      But  if  it  be  used   in  another  sense,  iu 
that  of  transferring  to  ecclesiastics  property  which  belongs  either^ 
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in  equity  or  law  to  tUosc  wlio  pay  thrai,  tve  beg  leave  distinrtly 
tu  (Jtiiiy  the  fact;  we  aMaort,  uiitl  Hltall,  v\'c  think,  make  good  uur 
|>osi(iun,  thai  in  the  latter  sense  nu  payment  is  made  towards  the 
discharge  uf  the  eeclesiustical  I'miclious  ordained  by  the  state,  by 
ant/  member  of  the  civil  cotniiiuiiity. 

We  are  sutistied  that  the  hostility  of  separatists  towards  iJie 
national  church  is  much  increased,  if  not  entirely  created,  by  the 
belief,  that  ihey  are  obliged  not  only  to  support  their  own  minis- 
ters, but  are  further  compelled  by  law  to  contribute  their  full  pro- 
portion towards  the  reveuuea  of  the  established  clergy.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  supposition,  that  they 
dt)  bear  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  our  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion, springs  entirely  from  misconception.  Hut  tliiii  delusion  is 
far  from  being  con^ued  to  those  who  di;^seut  from  the  church;  it 
operates,  we  fear,  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  many  whom  we 
might  expect  to  liiid  exempt  from  its  intlnence.  A  large  portion 
of  the  English  population  have  been  taught,  by  ignorant  or  mali- 
cious representations,  to  consider  the  established  clergy  as  an  order 
of  men  pensioned  by  the  state — as  fimctionaries  appointed  for 
the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  paid  by  annual  stipends 
levied  upon  the  public. 

We  enlieat  the  patience  of  our  readers,  while  we  point  out  to 
them  the  gross  and  dangerous  fallacy  of  this  representation.  We 
feci  a  firm  conviction  llmt  such  notions,  whoever  may  entprtain 
them,  arise  from  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  revenues  attached  to  ecclesiastical  offices;  and  we  implore 
all  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  pemianence  of  the  national 
establishment,  to  make  every  effort  in  their  power  to  remove  a 
dchi.sion  which,  if  not  dissipated,  can  liardly  fail  to  prove  even- 
tually fatal  to  the  church  of  £jigiaud.  When,  through  an  erro- 
nctfus  view  of  the  origin  and  pressure  of  the  maintenance  which 
has  been  reserved  for  its  ministers,  interest  is  called  in  to  deepen 
the  impressions  alreatly  made  by  prepossession :  when  the  dia-* 
senter  is  taught  to  believe  that,  iu  addition  to  the  support  of  his 
own  minister,  he  is  compelled  to  defray  his  proportion  of  the 
expenses  of  an  establishment  which  he  dislikes  upon  principle, 
his  hostility  becomes  redoubled  ;  the  prejudice  of  the  understand- 
ing becomes  u  passion  of  the  heait ;  and  he  comes,  by  degrees, 
to  view  our  eccles^iastical  institution  not  only  as  the  means  of  up- 
holding a  system  which  he  condemns,  but  likewise  as  the  instru- 
ment of  depriving  him  of  property  which  he  conceives  to  be  his 
own.  And  whilst  the  niembLTa  of  the  church,  who  are  most 
heartily  attached  to  its  doctrinea  and  constitution,  labour  under 
this  misconception — whilst  they  consider  its  expense  as  n  burden 
falling  u|K)n  tlie  public,  whatever  sentiments  they  may  entertain 
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of  its  religious,  moral,  and  social  utility,  they  will  become  less 
vigorous  and  active  in  opposing  the  intiovulimis  on  its  constitu- 
tion and  revenues,  which  are  daily  suggested  and  proposed  by  its 
eneniiea. 

VVilh  a  view  of  striking  at  the  root  of  all  tliese  nitsreprcsenta- 
lions  and  misconceptions  of  the  pressure  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues, we  shall  prove,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  to  the  sutis- 
faction  of  every  candid  mind,  tUiit  the  land-occupier  pays  nothing 
— tliat  the  land-owner  pays  uolUiirig — that  the  dissenter  pays  j»o- 
thing— nay,  further,  that  the  member  of  the  church  of  England 
pays  nothing,  in  the  sense  which  the  expression  bears  in  the  mouth 
of  those  who  use  it,  towards  the  expense  attending  the  discharge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  fuuction»  ordained  by  the  state. 

To  render  our  observations  on  this  subject  as  concise  and  as 
lilllc  intricate  as  possible,  let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  the 

argument,  that   the  parish   of  S corilaitts  three  thousand 

acres  of  laud,  and  tliat  it  is  the  property  of  one  individual ;  let  it 
be  further  assumed,  that  the  rector  receives  in  lieu  of  tithes  a 
composition  of  four  shillings  per  acre,  and  the  lay  owner  twenty 
shillings  per  acre  as  rent.  Were  tithes  abolished — were  the  claims 
of  the  rector  to  his  share  of  the  produce  to  cease,  it  is  too  evident 
even  to  require  remark,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  contracts  at 
present  subsisting  between  the  occupier  and  owner  of  the  soil, 
the  amount  would  be  added  to  the  demand  of  the  landlord.  Land 
which  he  lels,  at  pi  escnt,  subject  to  tithes,  for  20s.  per  acre,  would 
then  be  let  by  him,  J'tee  from  tithes,  for  24*.  The  abolition  of 
tithes  would,  in  such  a  case,  merely  make  an  additiun  of  600/.  to 
the  present  annual  receipts  of  the  land-owner;  but  it  could  pro- 
duce no  pecuniar}"  advantage  whatever  to  the  land-occupier.  Jt 
is,  therefore,  we  conceive,  as  ctear  as  any  mathematical  demon- 
stration can  make  it,  that  the  oratpier  of  land,  whether  he  be  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  or  dissent  from  its  communion, 
cannot  be  said  to  make  any  contribution  or  any  payment  towards 
the  support  of  the  national  establishment.  The  occupier  now 
pays,  in  the  form  of  rent  and  tithes,  a  gross  sum,  which,  if  tithes 
ceased  to  exist,  would  be  exacted  frcmi  him  as  rent. 

Granting  then,  that  if  the  claim  of  the  tithe-owner  ceased  to 
exist,  the  aniount  would  be  added  to  the  present  demands  of  the 
landlord ;  does  it  not  follow  that  the  burden  of  otir  ecclesiastical 
cstabhshmcnt  falls  upon  the  owner  of  the  soil  ?  As  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  receipts  of  the  landlord  are  reduced,  by  the  exact 
amount  now  received  by  the  ecclesiastical  proprietor  as  tithes; 
does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  hii/  prvprretur  of  the  soil  has 
to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  ccclcsiaslieul  functions  ordained 
by  the  state  ?     To  those  questions  we  shall  reply,  after  the  man- 
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Iter  of  our  Mends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  by  asking 
nnother  :  Did  not.  the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  his  ancestor,  purchase 
hia  property  subject  lu  the  el'dim  of  the  tithe-holder?  And  was 
not  the  ciipital  advanced  to  effect  this  purcliase  less,  by  the  exact 
amount  of  tite  fee  simple  value  of  the  tithes,  than  if  the  estate 
hud  been  purchased  free  from  this  burden  f  V\'e  cannot,  there- 
fore, see  on  what  reasonable  grounds  the  landlord  can  be  said  to 
coiiti-ibute  towards  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. The  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  has  been  re- 
served and  set  apart  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  never  was  the 
properly  of  the  present  luy-owner  of  the  estate  on  which  it  i> 
levied,  nor  did  it  ever  belong  to  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Every  acre  of  land,  not  exempt  from  litlies,  in  England  and  Wales, 
has  been  sold  and  let  subject  to  a  claim  for  titties,  from  a  period 
long  antecedent  to  any  written  record;  and  on  every  transfer  of 
this  property,  the  price  advanced  has  been  invariably  reduced  by 
the  estimated  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  charges  to  which  it  \* 
Bubject.  It  is  then  an  absolute  perversion  of  language  to  affirm, 
that  the  clergy  are  paid  either  by  the  ociupier  or  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  a  landlord  is  said  to  be  paid  by 
his  tenant.  If  the  owner  of  an  estate  alienated  it  twenty  years 
ago,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  representatives  a  perpetual  rent- 
f;harge  upon  it,  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  conld  the 
individual  receiving  such  an  annuity,  be  described  as  paid  or  pen- 
sioned by  the  present  owner  of  the  freehold  Irouj  which  it  ac- 
crued t  We  do  not  believe,  that  even  the  most  violent  declaimer 
against  the  rights  of  ecclesiastics  would  roaintain  the  affirmative 
of  such  a  proposition. 

There  are,  we  know,  some  pretenders  to  political  economy, 
who  uaaintain  thai  tithes  constitute  a  charge  which  falls  not  upon 
the  occupier  or  owner  of  the  soil,  but  upon  every  consumer  of 
titheable  articles  ;  and  that  ihc  dissenter  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  his  full  proportion  of  the  expense  attending  ih« 
'  discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  oi-dained  by  the  state/ 
With  the  affectation  and  parade  of  arithmetical  precision,  a« 
attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  demonstrate  that  tithes  have 
the  efl'ecl  of  adding,  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  to  die  exchange 
able  or  money  value  of  the  articles  ou  which  they  are  levied. 
Those  speculators  contend  that,  contrary  to  the  notions  hitherto 
entertained  on  the  subject,  tithes  do  not  diminish  the  net  reveime 
received  from  land  in  the  form  of  rent,  but  add  one-tenth  to  the 
money  price  of  the  article  on  which  they  are  levied  wheti  sold  in 
the  market.     We  shall  attempt  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  while 

utthig  our  readers  in  posscssiou  of  the  theory  to  wliich  we  allude. 

iCt  it  be  supposed  that  an  acre  of  land,  subject  to  tithe,  and  let 
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for  '20s.  producca  ten    Imshc^ls  of  wheat,  which  sell  for  50s, :  the 
lithe  of  this  acre  would  be  one  bu^hei  of  wheat,  worth  5s.     Ac- 
cording to  tlie  opinion  generally  entertained  by  every  reapectable^ 
writer  on  tliis   sudjccl,   if  the  is.  paid  on  the  acre  in  question* 
ceased  to  be  levied  as  tithes,  it  would   be  added  to  the  0.0$.  now' I 
exacted  by  the  landlord  as  rent,  and  make  no  alteration  whatever*  i 
in  the  money  or  market  price  of  the  wheat  which   it  prodnces.* 
But  this  notion,  although   maintained  by  Adam  Smith,  Malthus 
and  other  eminent  political  economists,  is   discovered  to   be  a 
vulgar  error  by  a  corps  of  theorists  and  projectors  who  feel,  of 
course,  a  due  contempt  for  the  comnion  eense  and  experience  of 
all   the  rest  of  the  world.     They  assure  us,  that   if  tithes  were  | 
not  levied  on  the  acre  in  question,  the  result  would  be,  not  that 
tlie  landlord  would  add  5s.  to  the  "SOs.  already  received  by  him  ai'j 
rent,  but  that  the  price  of  wheat  m'ou Id  fall  one-tenth,  and  that'] 
the  grower  would  sell  the  whole  produce  for  455.  instead  of  50s.j'j 
which  is  now  obtained  for  it! 

From  this  singular  theory,  it  is  inferred  that  tithes  constitute  a' 
tax,  increasing  with  the  gross  produce  of  land  ;  not  falling  upoij"] 
the  net  produce,  or  diminishing  the  portion,  which,  as  a  surplus,' i 
the  landlord  exacts  under  the  name  of  rent,  but  paid  by  the  con-' 
8Umer  of  titheahle  articles,  and  falling  equally  on  every  individual'! 
in  the  kingdom  ;  on  the  poorest  beggar  as  well  as  the  richest  lord, 'I 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  consumptions.   The  above  theory 
of  the  *  incidence  of  tithes,'  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  vocabu-^l 
lary  of  these  economists,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it,  are' [ 
proved  to   be  correct  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  which  seems' 
to  us  no  less  novel  than,  we  are  satisfied,  it  appears  to  its  author' 
ingenious  and  conclusive.     The  wfhole  kingdom  is  divided,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Owen's  spinning  establishments,  into  paral- 
lelograms of  different  degrees  of  fertility;  it  is  assumed,  that  the  *] 
land  contained  in  the  first  parallelograui  being  of  the  best  equality, 
produces  IQO  quarters  of  wheat,  on  a  given  space,  and  that  land" 
which  ranks  second,  third  and  fourth  in  quality,  produces  80,  f>0, 
40  quarters   respectively.      For  the   basis  on  whicli  the  whole ' 
theory  rests,  it  is  then  assumed,  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, that  the  least  fertile  soil,  in  a  state  of  tillage.  No.  4,  pays 
no  rent,  and  that  the   expense  of  raising  the  forty  quarters  of 
wheat,  which  it  produces,  constitutes  the  coat  of  production,  and 
is  therefore  the  'natural  price'  which  regulates  the  value  of  wheat 
grown  on  more  productive  soils.    It  is  then  contended,  that  tithes, 
forming  a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  these  forty  quarters,' 
must  add  one-tenth  to  their  exchangeable  or  money  value  in  the 
piarkct. 

The  very  basis  on  which  this,  delusive  theory  is  constructed,  is 
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ytterly  destitute  of  foundatioH  ;  it  is  ao  assumptiou  perfectly  un- 
supported either  by  common  sense  or  experieuce,  that  the  least 
fpf  tile  soil  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  pays  no  rent;  that  the  owner  of 
the  least  productive  spot  in  a  state  of  tillage,  will  permit  it  to  be 
occupied  permanently*  without  exacting  some  compensatioB  from 
t)i«  occupier  in  the  form  of  rent.  We  are  sadsOed,  that  no  spot 
of  land  can  be  found  in  England*  Wal^  or  Scotland,  permanently 
in  a  state  of  tilUge,  which  yields  no  surplus  to  the  ovnier  as  rent. 
"Ili^  very  wot^t  soil  which  can  be  tilled,  with  a  remunerating  profit, 
pQsa>esses  soine  nat^ral  po^ej:^  and  local  advantages,  wluch  are. 
ih^  property  9f  tiie  owner*  and.  for  which  h^  wilt  e^act  rent  from 
th^  occupier. 

But  as  we  feel  the  impor^nce  of  reipoving  the  prejudioes, 
which  this  view  of  the  pressure  of  tithes  cannot  fai^  to  perpetuate^ 
if  its  unsoundness  and  absurdity  be  not  fqlly  exposed,  let  us,  for. 
the  sa^^  of  discussion.  ^dmU  that  |«uid  of  the  quality  Np.  4,  p^ya 
no  rent,  we  must  still  reject  the  inference  which  Uie '  school* 
would  «lra)ti  from  |bis  cpftcei^ion.  If  \|r^  vcwxde^iu  the  teeth  <^ 
all  experience,  that  tbe  Ifwd  Ifist  tak^  iptp  9uItivAtion„  sulked  t». 
tithes,  yields  no  surplus  4S  rcntt  bvt  bi^\y  ni)^kes  the  ordinary 
return  of  profit?  for  the  icapitjil  eipployed  oa  it;,  stiU  w<  n^vst 
contend,  that  19  thi?  vei;y  c^scj,  the  portion  of  the  {tfoduce  levied 
as  t^tbes  does  not  ^t  all  a^ect  the  vqoQey  value  of  the  remainder. 
For  ^is  \9Xi4f  ev^n  qii  th^  supposition  that  \t  yields  no  surplus  ats. 
rent,  ftvjdently  yields  v^  surplus  ^s  (itlfes.  If  the  demand  for 
tithes  ceased,  to  ^ist>  tbe  consequence,  we  conceive*  would  be, 
not  that  tbe  fnoqey  vsdue  of  the  whole  produce  would  be  dimi- 
nidi^,  but  thaJt  the  |and-owuer  vrhp  is  no.w  mi4  to  receive  nothing, 
would  thai  claim  and  receive  as  renif  the  portion  which  at  present 
is  paid  to  the  tithe^wner,.  Conceding*  tlieiv  to  these  ingenious 
economists,  a  ^ct  wbich  we  utterly  disbelieve*  that  the  least  fertile 
soil  permanently  in  a  atjite  of  tillage,  yields  ao  surplus  to  the  landr- 
owner*  still  it  appears  to  us  perfectly  clear,  that  the  quotum  m^w . 
levied  upon  it  as  tithes  would*  if  this  charge  were  abolished,,  lie; 
exacted  uroim  the  cultivator  pf  the  aape  soil  as  rent  by  the  Una^ 
lord. 

On  their  owu  show^ig*  the  produce  of  the  least  fertile  soil  in 
a  state  of  tillage,  paying  no  rent,  but  subject  to  tithes^  yields  a. 
remunerating  profit  to  ^e  cultivator:  ^ere  the  ch^i^e  for  tithes 
to  cease,  it  would  evident!^  yield  more  thw  the  necessary  renui- 
neration,.by  th^  amount  of  the  tithes  pow  levied  upon.  it;,  and 
this  excess  of  profit,  ^psing  from  the  abolition  of  tithes,  would  be 
instantly  claimed  by  4ie  land-owner*  who^  as  these  economists 
assert,  now  receives  no  rent  for  his  land.  Let  us  suppose,  that 
the  produ/ce  ^  «.gtvf|^  9<l^i^  o(  tjbe.  I^t  iQrtile  aoil,  which  is 
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said  lo  p:i]r  no  rent,  sells  for  40/.  and  lliat  the  claim  of  the  lidiC' 
owner,  now  amriiiuiag  to  4/.,  were  abolisbed,  wovild  the  wliolt> 
produce,  vvliich  now  sulls  for  40^.,  Un  in  dial  ca.sc,  solil  fur  no 
more  lliaii  36/.  i  '  Yes,'  say  lliesc  iheorisls.  *  No,'  say  coiiiniOH 
sense  and  experience ;  '  if  llie  4/.  now  received  for  tiUies,  ceased 
to  be  cxncled,  another  claimant  to  an  equal  amount  would  in- 
stantly start  up  ill  the  pcr^jon  of  the  landlord.' 

\W:  would  also  remind  our  modern  econoniista  of  a  tiitling  ctr-^ 
cuinstance,  which,  somehow  or  other,  seems  to  havt*  escaped 
their  observation.  We  press  it  upon  tlitir  attention  with  becom-  'I 
iiig  diffidence,  as  we  well  know  what  liltlc  weight  will  he  ascribed, 
to  a  common-place  fact,  when  opposed  lo  the  conclusions  of  an 
ingenious  theory.  They  assume,  that  the  least  fertile  .soil  in  <i 
slate  of  tillage,  pays  no  rati :  we  have  shown,  that  there  is  no. 
ground  for  this  singular  assumption :  we  will,  however,  inform 
them  of  a  fact  which  we  think  they  will  hardly  venture  to  contro' 
vert — it  is  simply  this— the  least  fertile  laud  in  cultivation  actually 
pays  «o  tithes  for  seven  years  after  it  is  taken  into  a  state  of  til- 
lage. For  the  coutirmalion  of  this  fact,  we  refer  our  readers  to, ' 
the  lirst  law  book  at  hand  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  In  the  year- 
1748,  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  decided,  that,  midcr  the  opera-. 
tion  of  the  '2  and  3  Edward  VI.  c.  1.1,,  all  barren,  waste,  or  lieatli: 
ground,  which,  above  the  ueceosary  expense  of  inclosing  and  clear- 
ing, requires  also  expense  in  uiamuing  before  it  can  be  made 
proper  for  agriculture,  is  exempt  ft  uin  tithes  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  What  now,  we  would  seriously  ask  our  readers,  becomes, 
of  the  theory  which  explains  the  pressure  of  tithes,  by  a."i3uming^ 
that  the  least  fertile  laud  in  a  state  of  tillage  is  free  from  rent  und 
subject  to  tithes  I 

We  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  grounds  fur  asserting  that  tithes  '] 
add  to  the  money  value  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  levied, 
and  fall  ultimately  on  the  consumer,  by  increashig  money  prices 
one-tenth;  it  appears  to  U8  on  the  contrary,  most  clear,  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  sells  for  the  same  money  price,  whether  it  has  'J 
been  tithed  or  not,  and  that  the  auiouut  of  tithes  merely  lessens 
the  landlord's  portion. 

As  a  corolhiry  arising  from  the  theory  of  these  economists,  wc 
are  a.ssured  that  if  tithes  were  aborwhed,  the  consccpicnce  wouhl^' 
not  be,  as  couiujon  sense  would  lead  us  lo  expect,  thai  the  rent 
of  titheable  lanrl  would  rise  to  a  level  with  the  rent  now  paid  for 
land  exempt  from  tithes,  but  that  '  the  rent  of  tithe  free  land  wopld  'j 
fall  to  the  level  of  rent  now  paid  for  land  subject  to  tithes.'     That.  J 
we  mijijht  not  be  suspected  of  pahiiing  upon  this  ingenious  schoolj, 
absurdities  for  which  it  is  not  responsible,  we  have  here  pur- 
posely slated  this  iiovql  proposilion  in  the  very  \vi»rd9  of  a  neo- 
phyte. 
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phjte,  who  lias  lately  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  worid  on  this 
branch  of  pnlitical  economy.  The  same  authority  gravely  assures 
us,  that  while  money  rents  have  no  influence  in  regulating  the 
market  price  of  the  produce  of  land,  a  money  composition  paid 
in  lieu  of  tidies  has  this  effect.  But  that  a  money  payment  in 
lieu  of  tithes  should  affect  die  price  of  all  titheable  articles,  whilst 
a  money  payment  to  the  landlord  as  rent  is  acknowledged  to  pro- 
dace  no  such  effect,  is  a  paradox  with  which  we  have  grappled 
in  vain.  To  reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  a  task  which 
we  must  leave  to  the  luminary  who  advanced  it.  If  the  abolition 
of  tithes  will  reduce  the  money  price  of  wheat  one-tenth,  the  abo- 
lition of  rents  must,  we  presume,  reduce  this  price  still  farther,  in 
the  proportion  which  the  landlord's  claim  may,  at  present  bear 
to  the  charge  for  tithes. 

'  Levy  tithes,'  say  those  who  spin  such  paradoxes,  *  on  the 
cornfields  and  orchards  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Evesham,  and  the 
effect  will  simply  be  a  diminution  of  that  portion  of  the  produce 
which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  landlord ;  it  will  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  money  value  of  this  produce  in  the  maHcet;;but 
levy  tithes  on  the  scanty  produce  grown  at  the  foot  of  a  Welsh 
mountain,  and  the  effect  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  mysterious  and 
inexplicable — it  increases  the  price  of  produce  not  only  on  this 

*  least  fertile  spot/  but  on  every  other  spot  where  it  is  raised  ;  it 
advances  the  price  of  wheat  from  50  to  555.  per  quarter,  not  only 
in  Wales,  but  likewise  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  its  effect 
must,  we  conceive,  extend  indirectly  to  Poland  and  Kentucky. 
AW  this  is  proved  by  a  species  of  lunar  equation,  founded  on  a 
series  of  parallelograms,  which  the  new  economists  consider  abso- 
lutely irrefragable.  The  influence  of  tithes  is,  therefore,  something 
similar  to  that  of  the  moon,  which,  as  an  old  naval  friend  of  ours 
used  to  say,  *  drew  the  sea  all  on  one  side ;'  the  addition  which 
die  exaction  of  tithes,  in  the  least  fertile  districts  in  England,  makes 
to  the  money  value  of  the  produce  of  land  extends  itself  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  over  Scotland  and  the  European  continent,  till 
it  finally  reaches  the  North  American  prairies  of  Morris  Birk- 
beck.  In  what  manner  this  effect  is  brought  about,  our  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Wabash  may  not  be  able  exactly  to  compre- 
hend— this  cannot,  we  conceive,  much  signify.  He  is  not  able, 
perhaps,  to  comprehend  how  the  moon  attracts  the  waters  of  the 
ocean;  but  so  it  is. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  length  of  this  dry, 
^nd,  to  many  of  them,  we  fear,  unintere3ting  discussion ;  but  the 
importance  of  the  subject  has  compelled  us,  however  reluctantly, 
to  enter  into  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  we  would  willingly 
^ave  avoided.    The  pn^dices  and  misconceptions  of  the  public, 
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OH  this  intricate  subject,  are  already  but  loo  atroug  and  nuttte' 
rous;  and  we  owe  it  to  tlte  interests  of  tr»ill»  and  moralil}'  to  try 
every  means  in  our  power,  at  tlie  hnzard  of  u|ipLariiig  dull  and 
tedious,  to  dissipate  these  prt^judicf.s,  am!  to  point  out  tlie  fallacy 
of  any  speculations  wliicti  tend  to  introduce  public  conl'iision  by 
wcakeiiiug  the  attachment  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  to  the 
existing  civil  or  ccclesiiistical  institutions  of  the  country.  We  can- 
not pursue  the  subject  farther  at  present,  ulthongb  it  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  and  docs  not  seem,  in  a  measure  equal  to  its  iin- 
j)ortance,  to  liave  uttraeted  the  attention  t)f  our  best-iufonned 
writers  <jn  political  ecoiiorny;  and  we  shall  now,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  observations  from  which  we  were  diverted  by 
this  affray  of  pounds  aud  parallelograms. 

A  reference  to  llie  early  records  of  ecclesiastical  history,  wlijcli 
the  researches  and  care  of  antiqnarics  have  discovered  and  pre- 
served, will  show  that  ilie  following  is  not  an  incorrect  represen- 
tation of  the  manner  in  which  the  provision  now  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  originated,  or  at  least  be- 
came finally  settled.  The  first  convert.^  to  the  Christian  religion 
felt  that  the  teachers  of  its  doctrines  had  a  claim  to  some  com- 
pensation for  their  exertions,  on  the  broad  principle  that  every 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  nations,  suggested  to  them  a  tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  their  hint!  as  a  reasonable  standard  of  a  volun- 
tary compensation  to  the  ministers  of  religion.  Wlieu  this  re- 
ligion acquired  a  surer  footing,  and  its  converts  became  more 
numerous,  the  provision  whicli  iiad  previously  been  received  as 
the  spontaneous  liberality  of  its  professors,  began  to  be  regarded 
as  a  right  established  by  custom.  In  the  course  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  growing  force  of  custom,  aided  by  the  operation 
and  influence  of  the  canon  law,  rendered  the  payment  of  tithes 
an  imperative  obligation.  It  was,  however,  enough  at  this  pe- 
riod, if  they  were  paid  to  the  church  generally;  for,  as  paro- 
chial limits  were  hitherto  unknown,  no  individual  could  esta- 
blish a  specific  claim  to  the  tithes  of  any  given  district.  Indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  tithes  of  a  whole  diocese  were  then 
received  into  a  common  treasury,  under  the  controul  of  the  bishop, 
who  expended  them  on  a  species  of  conventual  establishment, 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  chaplains  were  maintained  to  dis-r 
charge  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  the  district  or  '  parochia'  over 
which  he  presided. 

In  the  process  of  time,  however,  tlie  lords  of  manors,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  owners  of  estates,  began  to  feel  the  in- 
convenience of  audi  an  airangement;  and  became  desirous  to  llx 
ymong  their  t«nanti  a  resident  chaplain,  as  a  more  regular  and 
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cniciciil  instnictor  of  iheir  vaMals,  Uiun  an  inclivHlual  visiiing 
IlitMii  puriodicMfly  from  a  distant  resilience.  For  ibis  purjjosc,  they 
built  K  churcli  oil  tlieir  property,  end  endowed  it  with  the  tithe  of 
the  produce  of  their  estate.  The  boundaries  of  the  estate  po»* 
Komied  by  the  founder  of  the  church,  becunie,  on  this  account,  th« 
limits  of  the  diattict  or  parish  over  wliich  the  ecclesiastical  aulho' 
thy  of  Uie  chaplain  extended.  The  bishop,  no  doubt,  readily  rt> 
Jiuquished  his  claim!*,  and  acquiesced  in  an  arrangement  which,  at 
th«  same  time  that  it  deprived  him  of  the  ecclesiastical  dues  of  th« 
district,  relieve<l  his  establishment  from  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing on«;  r.hapluin,  and  secured  more  effectually  the  proper  dis* 
charge  of  the  pastoral  iluties  of  the  parish.  This  will  account  for 
the  singular  forms  and  unequal  extent  of  Eni^lish  parishes  much 
more  snlisfaclorily,  than  to  suppose  that  the  kin-rdoniwas  divided 
into  such  districts  atone  period.  Had  this  division  beeneffected, 
a»  the  regular  and  sinudtuneous  effort  of  internal  police,  it  is  in- 
conceivable tliat  the  limits  of  all  parishes  should  have  taken  the 
«Hpricious  direction  in  which  they  are  now  traced;  but  when  wc 
•itcerlain  that  the  boundaries  of  every  parisli,  with  exceptions  not 
vvui'th  mentioning,  are  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  manor 
or  ciilate  of  llie  founder,  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  this  irre- 
^ulaitty  vanishes  ut  once. 

That  the  thanes  or  lords  of  manors,  ns  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  ihirteefllh  century,  claimed  and  exercised,  accorduig  to  the 
conmioii  law  or  custom  of  England,  a  right  to  buihl  churches  on 
llkL'ir  estate,  and  to  endow  them  with  any  portion  of  the  product 
which  ph'asci]  ihem,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  dispute.     Innoi-j 
tent  tlie  Third,  in  a  decretal  epiatle  written  in  the  reign  of  KingJ 
John,  |>foceeds  thus: — *  Quod  enim  de  consuetudine  regni  /\ngk>*J 
rnin  regia  .Serenilas  per  suas  litems  intimavit,  ut  liceat  tarn  cpisco- 
pis  quam  coniilibua  et  baronibus  ecclcsias  in  feudo  suo  fundare: 
laicis  qiiirkui   principibus  id  licere  uulhitenus  denegamus,  dum«j 
niodo  diocesaui  episco|>i  eis   suffragetur  assensus,  et  per  novanu 
structnrnm  volcrum  ecclesiarnm  jiistitia  uon  hedatur.'     That  tliey] 
nut  only  clainjcd  the  right  of  building  churches  as  ap|)endant  to] 
their  estates,  but  exercised,   also,   the  privilege   of  granting  to] 
whom  they  ploased  the   tithes  of  any  portion  of  tlieir  produce,  riJ 
a  fact  which  wc  might  prove  by  numerous  documents  :  we  shaU,  1 
howuver,  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  one  or  two  granta^J 
for  the  information  of  those  readers  who  may  not  be  very  conrer 
sant  with  conveyances  of  this  description: — *  Sciant  tan«  prsesen^] 
tes  quam  futiiri  quod  ego  llenricus  de  Malenieino  concede  at 
conhrmo  monachis  ccclesiae  saneli  Aiulrcse  Apostoli  KovecestriaeJ 
decimam  meant  toturn  de  dominico  meo,  et  earn  vehendam  q,«o-. 
cuD4)ite  vokiertot  ct  truutifercnduin ;  cunt  iuitc  banc  concessioiicm 
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HoluiiiDiodo  gianuin  liabuerint,  Prcterea  Hono  eis  et  concedo  de- 
ciinuin  ineam  de  vitiiliH  et  porccUis.  Hu9  conccssiones  confirms 
Ulis  pro  amore  Dei  et  salute  aiiimse  meas  et  uxoris  et  antecesso- 
nini  meorum  libere  et  qiiicte  possidendas  assensu  bseredis  mei  et 
vol  nutate  uxoris  et  aniicorum  meoium.' 

Our  readers  wiU  perceive  by  this  document,  that  the  owners  of 
estates  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  not  only  of  conferring  their 
tithes  in  perpetuity  on  whom  lliey  pleased,  but  also  of  defining 
and  limiting  the  articles  on  which  they  Hliould  be  levied,  'rhe 
monks  of  Rocheater  had  first  obtained  from  the  Owner  of  the  land 
the  lithe  of  hia  com  only;  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  renewed 
and  contirmed  his  former  grant,  and  added  lo  it  the  tithes  of 
calvcij  and  pigs. 

We  shuli  transcribe  an  extract  from  another  grant  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  whicli  proves  beyond  dispute,  that  the  tithes  of  the 
district  named  in  it,  were  acquired  as  a  gift  from  the  owner  of 
the  land: — *  Sciant  presenter  et  futuri  quod  Kadulphus  de  S. 
Geoi-gio  et  Agatha  uxor  ejus  et  AInus  h-A-rcs  corum  dedernnt  et 
concesserunt  raonachia  de  Boxgrave,  deciniam  de  IJparinges  in 
perpetunni  eleemosynam,  quam  prius  dederat  eis  Basilia  mater 
ipsius  liadulphi.  £t  ipsi  iQonachi  debent  facere  ecclc^ias- 
ticuni  servitium  in  ecclesia  sua  de  Ichenara  vcl  in  capella  sua  de 
Briddehanij  hominibus  prsedicti  Radulphi  morantibus  apud  Lipa- 
ringcSj  et  in  singulis  hebdoniadts  unum  servitium,  donee  prwdictus 
Radulphua  vel  hasredes  sui  ibi  fecerunt  quoddam  oratorinm,  in 
quo  uiius  de  capelbnis  inonachorum  facial  prsedictum  servitium 
in  hebdomada.'  From  this  extract  it  appears,  that  the  district 
named  Liparinges  was  extra-parochial^  and  not  subject  to  tithes 
—that  it  had  no  place  appropriated  for  divine  worship,  and  that 
it  was  on  the  confines  of  I  lie  parish  of  Iche/ior,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Boxgrave.  The  owner  of  this  district,  not  wishing 
that  its  inhabitants  should  continue  destitute  of  public  instruction, 
engages  to  build  a  church  on  his  property,  and  confers  the  tenth 
of  ila  produce  on  the  monks  of  Boxgrave,  on  condition  that,  till  it 
was  built,  his  *  men  dwelling  at  Liparinges'  should  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  church  of  Ichenor,  or  the  chapel  of  Briddeliam  ;  and, 
when  built,  that  it  should  be  served  by  a  chaplain  provided  by 
the  monastery. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  the  opinions  which  we 
hold  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues, let  it  be  assumed,,  that  seven  hundred  years  ago  the  land 
now  contained  in  the  pariiih  of  A,  was  extra-parochial,  and  that  it 
was  all  the  property  of  one  owner,  by  whom  it  was  let  out  in 
subdivisions  to  different  occupiers,  tithe  free :  that  there  was, 
ill  conaequence,  uo  resident  ecclesiastic  called  upon  by  office 
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to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  doctimes  of 
religion,  and  the  obligations  of  morality ;  and  that  do  structure 
even  existed  in  which  such  instruction  could  have  been  conve- 
niently communicated.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  proprietor: 
of  this  estate,' taught  by  reflection  and  experience  to  dread  the  ef? 
fects  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  its  occupants  would 
unavoidably  continue  if  not  enlightened  and  civilized  by  publici 
instruction,  built  a  church — a  school,  if  our  readers  like,  in  whidt 
the  population  of  the  district  might  receive  the  necessary  mstruc^ 
tion ;  and  that  he  endowed  it  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  or 
his  estate,  reserving  to  himself,  his  descendants  or  representatives, 
the  right  of  presenting  to  the  benefice  whenever  a  vacancy  sbouldr 
occur. 

When  he  called  his  tenants  together,  and  mddethem  acquainted 
with  his  -^lans  and  arrangements,  it  b  clear  that  the  rent  which: 
he,  as  tlie  sole  owner  of  this  property,  unencumbered  with  » 
charge  for  tithes,  previously  received  from  them,  must  have  been 
instantly  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  claim  to 
which  he  entitled  the  incumbent ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  in 
the  instance  here  stated,  the  endowment  of  the  rectory  with  » 
tenth  part  of  the  produce,  made  no  addition  whateiier  to  the 
whole  surplus  exacted  from  the  occupier.  The  cultivator,  giving, 
the  tithes  of  his  crops  to  the  ecclesiastical  proprietor,  must  have 
deducted  this  charge  from  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  he  had 
previously  paid  to  the  land-owner. 

The  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  derive  in  a 
religious,  moral,  civil,  or  political  view,  from  the  discharge  of  the. 
ecclesiastical  functions  ordained  by  the  state,  were,  therefore,  ori- 
ginally a  gratuitous  boon,  conferred  upon  them  by.  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate,  who  first  built  a  church  and  endow^  it  with  tithes.. 
The  expense  incurred  in  securing  these  advantages  was  defrayed 
entirely  by  him.  He  might,  had  he  thought  proper,  have  devised 
to  his  heir  the  whole  surplus  produce  received  from  his  estate,  asr 
rent  undiminished  by  a  claim  of  tithes;  but  such  was  not  his. 
pleasure:  he  bequeathed  his  estate  encumbered  and  charged  with 
a  provision  for  securing,  on  a  permanent  foundation,  the  religioua 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  parish  which  it  comprised. .  it  i» 
surely  both  reasonable  and  lawful  that  every  man.  should  be  at 
liberty  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  provided  *  wh»t  he 
likes '  be  not  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  others ;  and 
we  know  of  no  *  reason  *  which  should  debar  the  lay  owner  of  an 
estate  from  appropriating  any  portion  of  bis  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  its  occupiers  in  the  duties  of  religion  andmor 
rality,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  such  an  object  is  repugnant  to 
the  interest  and  weliare  of  society.     It  appears,  indeed,  frc^m  the 
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iiwtance  just  quoted,  that  the  heir  hiiuself  was  consulted  as  to  (he 
intendcti  ulieiialioii^  itnd  lliut  he  ulsu  gave  his  couHent  to  it  before 
it  was  carried  inlu  execution  j  and  wlienan  individuals  has  actually 
and  for  ever  thus  alieiiuted  any  portion  of  the  produce  of  hia 
estate,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds  his  desctuiiimts,  much  less 
those  who  have  subsequently  purchased  his  property,  or  their 
teuaiitif,  can  represent  lliera selves  as  bearing  any  part  of  this  bur- 
den. The  founder  and  endower  of  a  rectory,  reserving  to  hiinscif 
and  his  representatives  the  privilege  of  preseuting  to  the  benefice 
when  vacant,  confened  upon  the  parishioners  a  right  to  require 
the  appoiutuicnt  of  an  individual  to  the  living,  properly  qiiahlied 
to  disciiarge  liie  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  parish  ^  but  the  emo- 
luments derived  from  this  appointment  do  not  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  public  ;  they  are  a  portion  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  estate  which,  before  the  endowment  of  the  rectory,  be- 
longed to  the  owner,  and  were  received  by  him  as  rent,  and 
which,  from  the  moment  they  were  appropriated  by  hiui  to  eccle- 
fitastical  purposes,  ceased  to  be  his. 

In  this  mode  the  lord  of  a  manor,  or  the  owner  of  an  estate  ac- 
quired by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  by  descent  or  by  purchase, 
built  a  church  lor  the  ficcomnmdalion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  were  then  his  tenants  at  will,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
titiie  of  the  whole  produce  :  thus  the  limits  of  a  private  estate  be- 
came the  public  boundaries  of  a  parish,  and  the  eiiiolumeuts  of 
the  incumbent  did  not  form  a  charge  which  added  to  the  payment 
already  made  by  the  occupiers  aa  rent.  They  were,  in  fact,  sub- 
tracted from  the  portion  already  received  by  the  owner.iu  that 
form. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be,  in  nearly  all  parishes^  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  that  provision  which  is  now  by  law  esta- 
blished for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ;  but  although  it  should 
be  denied  that  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  church  became  originally  entitled  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  it  can  make  no  great  difference  with  respect 
to  its  pressure  at  the  present  time  ;  for  we  are  suie  that  the  whole 
real  properly  of  the  country  has  frequently  changed  hands  since 
the  paymeut  of  tithes  was  finally  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Whenever  a  purchase  is  now  made,  the  probable  amount 
of  tidies  is  taken  into  cousidcration,  as  a  permanent  rent-charge  to 
M'hich  the  laud  is  subject.  If  we  assume  that  the  tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  became,  in  the  first  instance,  appropriated 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  not  by  an  immediate  and  express 
grunt  from  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  but  by  the  gradual  opera- 
lion  of  custom,  which  is  the  origin  and  substance  of  our  common 
law,    the   effect  is  atill   the  same.     The  owner   of  land,  at  the 
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period  in  which  this  custom  was  first  pstablishni,  did,  no  dotibtj' 
find  his  propertv  diniinisheil  in  vahic  by  its  npernli«ui — bj  ihd 
pressure  of  such  a  charge  upon  his  lam! ;  but  those  who  sue-' 
cecded  him  in  his  possessions,  either  by  iuhcritance  of  by  pur- 
chase, cannot  be  said  to  have  borne  any  part  of  this  burden.  'DiC' 
onus  of  tithes  having  been  once  permanently  fixed,  alt  the  landed 
property  of  the  country  has  descended  to,  or  been  purchased 
by  its  present  owners,  subject  to  this  charge ;  and  the  capifat 
advanced  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  this  species  of  property  was 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  pennanent  charges  to  which  it  is 
suMect. 

fn  most  of  the  discussions  which  have  fallen  in  our  way,  with'j 
respect   to  the  origin,  the  pressure,  and  the  policy  of  the  main- 
tenance, secured  by  law  for  the  English  hierarchy,  this  is  a  view 
of  the  subject  which  is  either  ignoraully  overlooked,  or  design- 1 
ediy  kept  out   of  sight.     Tithes  are  generally  represented  as  a'  I 
charge,  similar  to  a  tax  imposed  by  t!ie  legislature  upon  the  pro-'] 
duce  of  luitil ;  ^nd  it  is  asiiiimed,  that,  as  parliament  can  either' 
remit  or  modify  a  tax  imposed  upon  articles  of  consumption,  it' 
may  exercise  a  similar  power  in  abolishing  tithes,  or  in  modifying 
the  maimer  in  which  they  shall  be  levied.     It  must,  however,  be' 
seen  in  an  instant  that  no  analogy  whatever  exists  between  the 
authority  of  parliament  over  the  continuance  of  a  lax,  and  its 
power  over  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  laud  reserved  for  the 
support  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.     Between  tithes  mid 
taxes,  there  are  vaiious  and  csiiential  distinctions  which  leaver 
to   parliament   that  authority  over  one  which  it  cannot  legally 
exercise  over  the  other.     A  tax  is  imposed  by  the  legislature ; 
what  parlinment,  therefore,    has  the  power  to  impose  upon  ti\e 
nation,  it  has  also  the  power  to  remove  or  modify.     When  a  tax 
is  imposed  by  the  legislature,  this  body,  as  guardian  of  the  public 
purse,  is,  in  effect,  the  party  which  receives  the  impost;  what  ilf' 
therefore  has  a  claim  to  receive,  it  must  necessarily  possess  thd 
power  to  remit,  at  its  pleasure.      But  it  is  not  so  with  tithes;   to 
these  the  government  of  the  country  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  the 
least  claim.     They  ever  were,  and  still  are,  the  inalienable  right' 
and  properly  of  a  third  party  :   no  power,  therefore,  without  an 
absolute  subversion  of  the  niost  sacred  principle  of  equity,  as  well' 
as  of  the  British  constitution — an  uniform  and  inflexible  mainte- 
nance of  the  private  rights  of  individuals — can  surrender  the  mi- 
nutest portion  of  that  property  which  is  not  its  own. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  to  represent  tithes  in  England 
as  flowing,  in  all  cases,  from  a  vohmtary  grant  made  by  some 
former  proprietor  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  now  levied,  is  to 
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conceded,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  by  existing  documents, 
that  iu  all  the  iuslaiices  where  tlicj  are  now  exacted,  titlies  were 
conferred  upon  the  cliurch  bj.'  an  express  grant :  but  the  absence 
of  direct  proofs,  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  lapse  of  time,  will 
by  no  means  invalidate  the  supposition,  that  the  right  to  exact 
them  was,  in  most  parishes,  origiirdlly  acquired  in  this  manneri 
It  is  a  well  known  maxim  of  Englisli  law,  suggested  by  common 
sense,  and  recognized  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to  infer,  that 
the  long  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  a  civil  right  must  have 
originated  in  a  regular  grant  from  the  original  owner,  although 
no  express  evidence  can  be  produced  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
conveyance.  If  the  present  owner  of  an  estate  and  his  prede- 
cessors have  enjoyed  any  beneficiary  interest  for  a  term  which 
goes  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  the  law  will  not  permit  him  to 
be  dispossessed,  akhongh  he  can  produce  no  document  to  es- 
tablish his  title:  the  law  will  ascribe  to  him  a  prescriptive  righ^ 
and  infer  that  a  regular  and  valid  conveyance  of  such  an  interest 
from  a  previous  owner  once  existed,  but  that  it  has  disappeared 
in  some  manner,  of  which  no  account  can  now  be  given. 

Every  candid  individual  must  acknowledge,  that  the  same  rea*J 
sonlng  will  establish,  on  the  iirmest  grounds,  the  right  of  cccle-i 
siastics  to  the   enjoyment   of  that  provision  wluch  is   secured 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land.     It  k,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  ancient  claim  to  property  whicli  now  exists  :  it  can  be 
traced    back   to   the    earliest   records   of  the   disposal    of  pro- 
perty in   this    country;  and   when   we  have   traced  it   back  to 
a   period  of  antiquity  so  remote,   as  to  render   it   doubtful  in, 
what  manner  it  was,  in  the  £rst  instance,  introduced,  we  are 
entitled    to  refer   to   the  legal  and  equitable  principle  just  al- 
luded to,  and  assume  that  it  was  originally  conferred  upon  the 
church  by  a  voluntary  grant  from  the  owners  and  possessors  of  \ 
the  lands  from  which  it  accrues.     If  we  should  even  concede  that 
this  claim  was  originally  introduced  by  the  gradual  influence  of 
custom,  acquiesced  in  by  the  piety,  or,  as  the  adversaries  of  this 
claim  would  perhaps  say,  by  the  superstition  of  our  ancestors, 
still  the  right  of  the  English  hierarchy  to  tithes  will  stand  upon 
grounds  equally  firm  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  law,  aa  if  it  were 
derived  from  an  express  and  formal  grant.     For  the  exercise  of 
such  a  right  acquiesced  in  for  a  number  of  centuries,  assuming 
even  that  it  was  originally  an  usurpation,  commits  no  wrong  what- 
ever on  the  individual  now  vseised  of  property,  subject  to  this 
claim,  but  who  has  acquired  it  eubsequeutly  to  the  date  of  this 
encroachment. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  maintained,  tbat  tithes  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  conferred  upon  the  church  by  one  of  the  early 
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persoita  to  wlmm  they  were  made — vre  are  to  collect,  as  far 
we  cau  judge  I'lmn  analogy,  in  wliat  manner  the  founders  of  bt 
nefices,  if  lliey  weri^  at  this  moment  alive,  and  in  the  actual  cun^I 
joyment  of  tiieir  original  estates,  would  dispose  of  that  portion 
of  their  properly  which  they  conferred  upon  the  church   by  en- 
dowment. 

Ix?t  it  be  assumed  that,  in  live  infancy  of  science,  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  had  founded  an  astronomical  lecture,  and 
endowed  it  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  his  laud,  ex- 
prtssly  ordttinhig  that  the  individual  enjojing  this  income  should, 
once  in  each  week,  demonstrate  the  pheiiouieua  of  the  sun's  re- 
volution round  the  earth.  When  subsequent  discoveries  pointed 
out  the  incorrectness  of  this  theory,  it  is  evident  that  the  nation, 
wctiiig  as  Irustecs  fur  the  prupcr  application  of  this  endowment, 
nccjiiired  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  literal  injunctions  of  the 
fotuuier,  and  to  order  the  individual  lioldiirg  this  appointment,  to 
lecture  for  the  future  on  tlie  nvore  correct  principles  which 
latiT  science  had  brought  to  light;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  cou- 
lended,  that  because  the  fuundcr  had  endowed  a  lecture  to  de-^ 
moustrate  a  theory,  which  lime  had  discovered  to  be  false,  th^ 
nation  acquired  the  right  uf  applying  tiie  funds  of  this  endow- 
ment— not  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  lectureship  on  correct 
astrunomicul  principles — an  object  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
founder's  views — but  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  or  bar- 
racks on  Warlcy  Common,  or  to  any  other  purpose  foreign  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder — which  was  tlie  promotion  of  the 
science  of  astronomy. 

In  like  uTanner,  the  founders  of  parishes  appropriated  a  tenth 
portion  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  to  secure  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  tenants  and  domestics,  in  doctrines  and  tenets 
consonant  to  the  opinions  of  their  own  age.  The  voice  of  the 
public  has  pronounced  some  of  these  tenets  superstitious  in 
their  nature,  and  injurious  in  their  eftects ;  but  it  does  not  hence 
follow,  that  the  public  has  acquired  a  right  to  apply  this  pro- 
perty to  purposes  entirely  foreign  to  the  views  of  the  original 
grantors.  The  power  of  the  public  over  this  property  cannot, 
under  these  circumstances,  extend  farther  than  to  regulate  the 
instruction,  which  the  present  holders  of  these  endowments 
should  be  required  to  minister.  To  those,  who  are  in  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  public,  acting  as 
trustees  for  the  original  grantors,  has  a  right  to  say,  '  You  shall 
not  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead'—'  You  shall  not  teach  that 
wine  may  be  converted  into  blood ;  but  you  shall  comprize,  iu 
your  public  instructions,  those  doctrines  alone,  which,  on  a  ma- 
ture consideration  of  tlie  scriptures,  the  majority  of  the  nation 
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bas  suactioiieil  as  correct.'  But  tlii"  public  Iras  iw  riglit  lo  »ay, 
*  because  these  endowmeutH  were  granted  fur  the  purpose  of 
hiculcatiiig  opiiiiiuu^  wliicli  have  been  declared  fidsc  or  iitjurioua, 
thev  shall,  iiisttiad  of  being  applied  to  the  promulgalioii  of  d(>c- 
trijies  which  ure  benelirial  in  their  tendency,  be  ap|>ropriated  to 
purposes,  which  the  founders  never,  for  a  moment,  rorilem- 
platcd.  Tlie  owjKTi*  of  estates  granted  a  part  of  their  property 
to  ensure  the  religious  nud  moral  instructioai  of  those  vsho  lived 
upon  them ;  and  it  never  could  have  been  in!enilcd  by  (Jiein, 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  any  portion  of  this  fund  should  be 
applied  to  defray  the  burdens,  or  cancel  the  obligations  of  the 
state.  It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  protestant  incumbenis  of 
Jilnglish  benelices  have  equitably,  as  well  as  legally,  iiucceeded  to 
every  claim  and  right  which  the  owners  of  land  had  conferred  o^ 
their  catholic  predecessors. 

Jf  then  the  views  we  have  taken  of  this  subject  be  correct,  it 
must  be  evident  tiiat  the  sentiments  whicli  we  hear  so  frequently 
exprciised,  with  regard  to  the  expense  and  burden  of  an  eccle- 
fiiastical  establishment,  are  totally  destitute  of  any  reasonable 
foundation,  and  that  they  arise  entirely  from  prejudice  and  mis- 
conception. The  notions  of  those  who  describe  the  clergy  as 
a  stipendiary  body  of  public  functionaries,  pensioned  by  the 
state — who  represent  their  incomes  as  derived  from  dissenters  as 
well  as  members  of  the  church  of  England — who  represent  them 
as  paid  by  the  consumer  of  tithcable  commodities,  whether  he 
be  rich  or  poor,  whether  be  be  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  or  resident  within  the  walla  of  a  city — can  be  ascribed  only 
to  tlie  pervcrseness,  or  the  ignorance  which  prevails  so  generally 
on  this  branch  of  political  economy.  We  arc  fully  persuaded, 
that  when  the  true  principles  of  this  science,  are  properly  at- 
tended to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clergy  are  not  a  body  t>f  func» 
tionarica,  supported  by  pensions  levied  upon  the  public — tliat 
their  incomes  are,  in  no  part,  derived  from  any  payment  or  coHt 
tribution  out  of  any  property  whicii,  either  in  law  or  reason,  the 
dissenter  can  term  /lis  own — and,  that  the  levying  of  tithes  does 
not  add  to  the  money  price  of  tithcable  articles,  and  fall,  as  the 
new  school  of  political  economy  assure  us,  etjualty  on  everj-  indi' 
vidual  io  the  kingdom — '  on  the  poorest  beggar  as  well  as  the 
richest  lord,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  consumi>tion  of  iho 
{irticles  on  which  they  are  levied.'  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  tithes  merely  constitute  a  part  of  the  rent  of  laud,  and 
that  the  revenues  of  the  church  arise  from  a  portion  of  the  real 
property  of  the  country,  held  on  a  peculiar  tenure,  and  appro- 
priated to  eccleaiastical  purposes  by  some  former  owner  of  the 
freehold, 
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We  are  confirmed  in  the  opinions  whicli  we  entertain  on  this 
point  by  the  sentiments  of  a  wtll  known  rcpnblicaq,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  unreasonably  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastical  establishments.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who, 
in  a  letter  originally  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Packet,  and  inserted  in  his  posthumous  works  lately  published, 
says  that  '  the  presbyterians  went  from  England  to  establish  a 
new  country  for  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  where  they 
might  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  own  way. 
When  they  had  purchased  the  territory  of  the  natives,  they  granted 
lands  out  in  townships,  requiring  for  it  neither  purchase-money 
nor  quit-rent,  but  this  condition  only  to  be  complied  with,  that 
the  freeholders  should  for  ever  support  a  gospel  minister  (mean- 
ing probably  one  of  their  own  persuasion),  and  a  free  school 
within  the  township.  Thus  what  is  commonly  called  presby- 
terianism  became  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  All 
went  on  well  in  this  way  while  the  sariie  religious  opinions  were 
general :  the  support  of  the  ministers  and  school  being  raised  by 
a  proportionate  tax  on  the  lands.  But  in  process  of  time  some 
becoming  quakers,  some  baptists,  and,  of  late  years,  some  re- 
turning to  the  church  of  England  (through  the  laudable  endea- 
vours and  proper  application  of  the  funds  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel),  objections  were  made  to  the  payment  of 
a  tax  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  church  they  disapproved 
pind  had  forsaken.  The  civil  magistrate,  however,  continued  to 
collect  and  apply  the  tax  according  to  the  original  laws  which 
remained  in  force  :  and  he  did  it  more  freely,  as  thinking  it  just 
and  equitable  that  the  holders  of  lands  should  pay  what  was  con- 
tracted to  he  paid  when  they  were  granted,  and  what  had  been 
considered  by  all  slibsequent  purchasers  as  a  perpetual  incutai- 
brance  on  the  estate',  and  bought,  therefore,  at  a  proportionably 
cheaper  rate  :  a  payment  which  it  wag  thought  no  honest  man 
ought  to  avoid  under  pretence  of  having  changed  his  religion : 
anq  this,  I  suppbs^,  is  cine  of  the  best  grounds  for  demanding 
tithes  of  the  disSetiters  novy  in  England.'  :     ' 

Some  mdividu^ls,  however,  who  acknowledge  the  right  of  ec- 
plesidstics  to  levy  tithes,  contend  that,  under  peculiar  circumr 
atat^es^  the  exaction  of  the  full  tenth  of  the  whole  gross  produce 
i&^n  extension  of  the  original  claim  conferred  upon  the  church: 
Tl?ey 'seem  to  think  that  the  tilhe-owntir  has  only  a  cJaiiii  to  a 
iteinth  part  of  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  and  not  a  tenth  part 
pf  the  artificial  produce  of  laud,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the 
pccupier  has  expended  a  l$rge  capital.  7"hey  conceive  that  ecr 
plesiastics  are"  fully  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  which  may 
jjg  acquired  frptn  laqd  in  an  unimproved  state^  but  deny  tliat  he 
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can  justly  claim  an  equal  iiiopoilion  of  llie  produce  of  the  same 
land  wiieii  iniprovcd  by  expensive  process  of  tillage.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  tlint  u  t'ariuer  expeiidif  £20  on  an  qcrc  of  land,  for  tlid'j 
purpose  of  glowing  hops ;  and  that  the  prodiice  of  this  arrt",  Avliicli, 
as  corn  land,  would  liave  }«ehled  iii)  more  than  ^5,  shoukl  sell  for 
r£*JO — is  it,  ask  tliey,  fair  and  equitable,  that  the  tilhe-owner  Hhould," 
ill  the  iustance  here  staled,  claim  tliu  tenth  of  thirty  poirnds^  the 
value  of  the  improved  produce,  and  not  he  contented  with  the  tetUh 
gf  live  pounds,  the  value  of  the  ordinary  produce? 

In  considering  this  question,  it  must  be  rcmendjcred,  that  the 
point  to  be  decided  J3,  not  wbiither  the  landlord  would  obtain* 
more  rent  for  the  gross  produce — of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
But  the  real  object  of  the  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
pro/ils  oj  cajiildl  cmployid  ia  tillage  would  be  increased  by  re- 
ducing the  claims  of  the  lithc-ov,  ner.  We  acknowledge  that 
as  to  the  amount  of  rent,  the  reduction  of  the  clainj  for  tithes 
would  bean  advantage  to  the  landlord  t  but  we  are  satisfied  thati 
as  to  the  pro/its  of  the  occupier,  no  permLment  effect  would  bo 
produced  by  this  restriction.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
net  profits  of  the  capital  employed  by  the  occupier  of  land,  lij 
the  production  of  the  nmsi  expcmive  crops  tbat  are  ever  grown, 
would  not  be  increased  permuitcutt't/,  even  by  a  total  abohtion  of  | 
tithes;  much  less  would  they  be  uflected  by  a  partial  reductioii 
of  its  amount,  We  almll  shortly  atate  our  reasons  for  entertaining 
this  opinion ;  and  if  this  holds  good,  with  respect  to  the  most 
expensive  crops,  to  hops,  for  instance,  ihey  must  be  equally  co- 
gent with  regard  to  all  the  capital  laid  out  on  lund  in  raisiintf ' 
any  other  species  of  ajfricullural  produce.  Aa  the  basis  of 
our  reasoning  on  this  point,  we  uiuat  remind  our  readers,  tha( 
it  is  an  acknowledgcit  axiom  in  political  ecouomy,  that  in  every 
country  where  capital  lias  a  free  ciixulatJoii,  the  piofita  of  stock, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  be  employed,  can  never  long  vary  in" 
amount.  If  capital,  in  a  given  average  of  years,  should  make 
a  larger  return  of  profits  in  one  brantli  of  agriculture  or  com- 
merce than  wlien  employed  in  another,  a  portion  of  it  will  faa- 
turally  flow  from  the  less  lucrative  channel,  to  that  which  is  more 
profitable,  till  the  rate  of  profits  becomes  at  length  equalized 
in  every  branch  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  IjcI  us  apply 
this  axiom  to  llie  produce  of  a  hop  ground,  and  consider  whethet 
the  partial  reduction  or  even  the  abolition  of  tithes,  would  in-. 
crease  ibe  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  growing  hopa^ 
Assume  that  an  acre  of  hops  yields  to  the  tithe-owner  £3  as  the . 
tenth  of  its  produce:  it  is  clear  that,  vuhiU/isimtding  iWis  charge^ 
it  must  return  a  fair  average  of  profits  for  the  capital  expended 
ppou  it  by  the  occupier  i  otherwise  he  would  cease  to  grow  hops. 
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and  transfer  his  capital  to  some  other  speculation,  where  his  pro- 
tits  woulid  be  higher.  For  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  man 
will  persevere  in  cultivating  hops,  if  he  can  make  more  of  his 
capital  by  growing  wheat.  If  the  c^3  now  levied  as  tithes  on  an 
acre  of  hops  ceased  to  be  exacted,  the  profits  of  growing  hops 
Would  be  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  profits  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  commerce — ^inore  capital  would  be  instantly 
employed  in  the  production  of  hops,  till  the  profits  of  the  hop 
grower  would,  by  degrees,  be  levelled  with  the  general  rate  oJP 
the  profits  of  stock. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  when  a  farmer  repts  land  in  a 
|>ad  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  view  of  laying  out  a  considerable 
capital  in  improving  it,  he  obtains  a  lease  from  the  land-owner, 
which  gives  him,  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  the  excliisive  bene;- 
fits  of  the  money  which  he  has  expended  on  the  land  ;^  but  that  the 
claims  of  the  tithe-owner,  being  put  in  force  from  year  to  year,- 
Convey  to  him  a  portion  of  the  produce  which  the  landlord  could 
pot  claim,  and  which,  therefore,  would  have  increased  the  profits 
of  the  stock  which  he  had  embarked  in  agriculture.  But  when 
the  occupier  is  said  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefits  of  the  capital 
Employed  by  him  on  land  which  he  holds  on  lease,  it  appears  to 
lis  that  his  advantages  are  much  exaggerated.  When  a  land^ 
pwner  has  a  farm  to  let  on  lease,  the  rent  which  he  expects  to 
receive  from  it  is  calculated,  we  apprehend,  not  on  the  produce 
of  the  land,  supposing  no  capital  to  be  expended  in  tilling  it — but 
on  the  produce  which  it  will,  on  the  average,  yield,  when  a  givert 
capital  has  been  laid  out  in  improving  it.  The  landlord  addresses 
his  tenant  thus :  *  I  have  100  acres  of  land  to  let,  for  twenty-one 
jears-^n  its  present  unimproved  state  it  cannot  yield  more  than 
ten  shillings  per  acre,  as  rent,  bi)t  a  capital  of  ,^1,000  laid  out  ia 
improving  it,  will  return  to  the  occupier  a  fair  profit  for  his  stock^j 
and  enable  him  to  pay  twen^  shillings  per  acre  as  rent :  if  yon, 
therefore,  are  not  both  able  and  willing  to  embark  such  a  capital 
in  the  improvement  of  my  farm,  I  must  look  out  for  another  oc- 
cupier, who  possesses  the  capital  requisite  for  its  cultivation,  and 
who  ma^,  in  consequence,  be  ablp  to  pay  me  the  rent  which  I 
liave  a  nght  to  expect  from  my  land.' 

Indeed  every  landlord,  before  he  lets  a  farm,  ascertains  that 
^he  tenant  who  takes  it  can  advance  the  capital  necessary  for  oc^ 
cupying  it ;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  uDOommon,  that,  yvbtrer 
leases  are  granted,  the  amount  of  the  capital  required  is  ex-* 
pressly  specified,  apd  the  manner  in  Wh|ch  it  rnnst  be  expended 
particularly  defined.  ' 

Let  the^subject  be  twisted  how  it  may,  the  abolition  of  tithes^ 
gf  a  partial  itductiop  of  their  ^moutit,  would  not,  under  a«y 
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circumstances,  iitcrease  pervmnently  the  average  proBts  of  the 
capital  utiiplmccl  in  Bgriculture.  It'  no  claim  fur  tithetj  existed, 
to  the  demand  of  the  landlord  for  rent  would  be  added  tlie  money 
value  of  the  tenth  portion  of  the  average  crop,  which  the  land  in 
a  certain  number  of  years  would  produce,  when  a  given  capital 
had  been  expended  in  improving  it. 

The  beneiicea  now  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  were  reservations, 
l^faen  the  mauora  to  which  they  were  once  appcudant  were  granted 
away;  or  were  acquired  by  lapRC,  or  conferred  on  Henry  ViH. 
and  his  successors,  by  Act  of  FftHianient,  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  to  which  lliey  belonged.  The  livings  belonging 
to  the  bishoprics,  the  deans  and  chapters,  and  the  universities, 
were  the  gifta  of  their  munificent  founders.  All  tiiese  put  to- 
gether, us  our  readers  will  presently  see,  do  not  amount  to 
a  moiety,  of  the  English  benefices.  The  most  numerous,  and 
(another  important  circumstance)  by  far  the  most  valuable  porr 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  are  the  property  of  lay-patrons, 
to  vrhom  the  right  of  presenting  to  them  has  descended  by  in- 
heritance, or  by  whom  it  has  been  acquired  by  purchase.  A^ 
advowson  is  a  species  of  property  which  sells  for  nearly  as  large 
an  amount  as  a  freehold,  yielding  an  income  of  equal  magnitude. 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  living  of  a  thousand  per  annum,  is  wortl^ 
nearly  as  much  as  an  estate  of  equal  value. 

Hence  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  with  reference  to  at  least  one 
half  of  tlie  whole  body  of  English  ecclesiastics,  that  they  make 
a  sacrifice  of  their  time,  labour,  and  talents,  iu  promoting  the 
advantages  of  the  public  for  which,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  they  re- 
ceive little  or  no  compensation.  Let  as  suppose  that  a  gentle- 
man has  two  sons,  to  each  of  whom  ho  intends  giving  twcntj^ 
thousand  ponnds ;  ooe  be  educates  for  the  bar,  and  the  other 
for  the  church.  The  ecclesiastic  vests  kua  portion  in  the  pur^ 
chase  of  an  advowson,  which  yields  him  an  mcome  of  a  thou* 
sand  per  annum ;  the  lawyer,  with  his  patrimony,  purchases  ^ 
real  estate  from  which  he  derives  an  annual  return  of  nearly  equal 
amount.  In  this  case,  a  thousand  pounds  is  the  whole  annual  in- 
come of  the  ecclesiastic ;  and  it  ia  an  income  arising  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  from  the  capital  which  lie  has  advanced,  and  but 
in  a  very  trifling  degree,  as  a  reward  or  compensation  for  his  prOf 
fessional  exertions.  But  his  lay  brother  enjoys  an  equal,  or  very 
nearly  an  equal  income,  as  the  rent  of  the  estate  which  he  has 
purchased ;  and  to  this  be  may  add  as  much  as  his  talents  and 
industry  in  his  profession  enable  him  to  acquire.  It  is  dttlieult, 
tiierefore,  to  poiut  out  an  individual,  who  makes  a  greater  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  talents,  than  an  ecclesiastic  who  purchases  a 
living.    If  he  laid  out  his  money  in  the  acquisition  of  any  other 
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Bjiecics  of  property,  he  would  derive  from  k  an  income  of  equal 
autouiit ;  and  to  this  he  might  add  the  emoluments  arising  from  - 
any  otlier  pursuit  or  avocation  to  which  he  might  choose  to 
devote  himself.  The  time,  the  industry,  and  talents  of  the 
j>hysicia!i  or  lawyer,  are  rewarded  with  a  pecuniary  compensation 
proportionate  to  the  reputation  and  practice  which  they  respec- 
tively enjoy ;  but  die  time,  the  exertions,  and  talents  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, who  purchases  a  living,  are  conferred  almost  gratuitously 
on  tlic  public.  From  his  professional  services,  he  derives  but 
the  most  tritling  pecuniary  advantages.  The  income  of  his  bene^ 
fice  makes  Uttle  more  than  a  fair  return  of  interest  for  the  capital, 
advanced  iu  purchasing  the  advowsou.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
chance,  that  by  distinguishing  himself  iu  his  profession,  he  may 
obtain  some  addition  to  his  advowson.  This  benefit,  however, 
ordinarily  speaking,  is  but  trilling,  in  comparison  with  the  pro-, 
bable  gains  of  the  lawyer  or  the  physician. 

1'hc  ecclesiastics  at  large,  however,  are  constantly  held  up  to 
the  public,  by  democratic  orators  and  revolutionary  scribblers, 
as  locusts  employed  solely  iu  devouring  the  produce  of  the  soil — 
as  the  consumers  of  public  wealth — as  men  who '  reap  what  others 
sow' — who  swallow  the  property  of  others — for  which  they  nuike 
neitlier  compensation  nor  return.  But  we  appeal  to  every  honest 
and  honourable  Englishman,  and  boldly  ask.  whether  such  a  re~ 
]>resentation  is  just — whether  ecclesiastics,  who  enjoy  iucomes 
derived  from  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  land  appropriated  for 
specific  purposes  by  its  original  owners,  can  be  described  as  the 
consumers  of  public  property  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  opulent  owner  of  Halkham  may  be  said  to  consume 
national  wealth  f 

'.  Every  benefice  in  England  may,  without  incorrectness,  be  re^ 
presented  as  an  estate  held  on  a  tenure  peculiar  to  this  species  pf 
property.  It  differs  from  every  other  estate  in  the  same  parish  in 
tiie  following  particulars.  It  is  a  life  estate :  and  before  any  in-< 
dividual  is  admitted  into  possession  of  it,  he  nmst  satisfy  the 
bishop,  who  is  constituted  a  trustee  to  secure  that  object,  that  he 
can  produce  the  qualifications  specified  by  law-^-that  he  is  of  legal 
.age,  has  passed  through  a  regular  and  respectable  course  of 
.public  instruction,  and  possesses coinpetent  literary  acqiureinents : 
and  when  in  the  actual  enjoytpent  of  this  property,  he  must,  at 
Mated  tianes,  perform  the  services  and  duties  which  the  laws  have 
.annexed  to  his  station :  and  he  holds  it  on  the  further  condition, 
.flispensed  with  but  in  few  instances,  that  he  be  constantly  resident 
in  the  district  from  which  his  income  is  derived. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  bitterest  antagonist  of  the  English 
(hurch  establishment,  if  he  gaiye  himself  a  moment  for  ^fiection, 
t..       .  *  woul«l 
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would  be  forced  to  acknowledge  it  to  be,  in  every  respect,  infij 
iiitely  more  advantageous  to  the  tommunitv,  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  surplus  revenue  or  rent  of  every  parish  sliouhl  be  received 
by  an   ecclesiastic  residing  on  his   benefice,  conversant  wJtli  the 
wants  and  attentive  to  llie  wishes  of  his  parishioners,  and  ihtfusinj^ 
among  them  religious  und  moral  instruction,  than  that  it  should 
be  added  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  lay-owner  who  is  under  no  obli*  \ 
gatioD  to   reside   among  them.      For,  be   it   remembered,  tha 
question   is  not  whether  it  be   expedient  that   this    portion    ofl 
the  produce  or   an  equivalent    for  it  should   or  should  not  baj 
exacted  from  the  grower — it  must  and  will  be  exacted  by  some- 
body :— but  the  point  to  which  we  would,  in  this  place,  direct  thdl 
attention  of  our  readers,  is,  whether,  even  in   a  meie  tenipora|'1 
view,  it  would  be  more  politic  and  advantageous  that  the  incoms' 
derived  from  tithes  should  be  received  by  an  individual  residing  [ 
in  or  near  the  spot  from  which  it  acerueg,  or  that  it  should  b«l 
added  to  the  receipts  of  another  who  might  take  up  his  residcncftj 
in  any  other  district   or  country  at  the  dictate  of  interest   or} 
caprice.     'J'he  parinh  of  H.,  for  instance,  is  a  perpetual  curacyj 
worth  20/.  per  annum :   it  is   served  by  the  incumbent  of  an  ad*l 
joining  parish — it  contains  about  450  inhabitants  ;  and  the  tithe* 
are  received  by  the  lav  impropriator  who  is  land-owner  of  this  and 
several  contiguous  parishes.     leaving  the  interests  of  religion  out 
of  the  question,  we  must  still  contend,  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  beneficial  to  the  public,  that  the  sum  now  paid  by  the  occur 
piers  of  land  in  this  parish,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  should  be  received 
by  a  well  educated  and  well  infonncd  ecclesiastic  residing  and 
spending  his  income  among  them,  than  that  it  should  be  added, 
aa  in  fact  it  is,  to  the  revenues  of  the  lay  impiopriutcr  who  sel- 
dom, or,  perhaps,  never  sees  them.     The  advantages  which  this 
parish  would  unavoidably  derive   from  the  residence  of  an  in- 
cumbent,  receiving  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  is  now 
exacted  by  the  tm|iropriator,  are  numerous  and  apparent;  and  the 
onSy  uiconvenit'nce  to  be  dreaded  from    such  a  distribution  of 
property  would  fall  upon  the  impropriator,  whom  this  reduc- 
tion of  his  income   would   probably  oblige   to   sell   two  out  of 
the  twenty  hunters  which  now  stand  in  his  stables,  and  dispose  of 
ten  out  of  the  bundled  couples  of  hounds  which  arc  now  fed  in 
his  ktnnel. 

We  are  indeed  convinced  that  the  public  are  far  from  beingwilii- 
ciently  sensible  of  the  incalculable  advantages  which  the  conuim- 
nity  derives  from  the  constitution  of  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. Without  adverting,  in  this  place,  to  the  diiVusion  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  cfteclcd  through  the  medium  of  such  an 
inatitutiop,  it  a],jpears  to  m  an  object  of  paramount  ioiporlancc  to 
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secure  iu  everj  partiib  the  residence  of,  at  least,  one  iiidividHal  Mrho 
iias  been  respectably  educated — ^hosc  time  shall  not  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  personal  and  secular  atocations,  ami  whose  pursuits 
shall  not  constantly  come  into  collision  with  the  feelings  ami 
occupations  of  his  neighbours.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  in 
many  iristanccs,  the  lay-owners  of  estates  reside  upon  their  pro- 
perty, diffuse  comfort  and  information  amtmg  their  tenants,  and,  by 
frequent  M>d  kindly  intercourse,  generate  atuoqg  thera  feelings  of 
self-respect,  and  a  taste  for  tlie  conveniences  and  habits  of  civi- 
lized life.  The  benefits  which  a  land-owner  silently  and  indirectly 
confers  on  his  surrounding  tenants  are  of  immense  importance  to 
the  public ;  they  are  by  no  means  conflned  to  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  the  money  which  he  immediately  spends 
among  them :  the  habitual  intercourse  of  the  landlord  with  his 
tenants  softens  the  feelings  and  improves  the  habits  of  the  latter ; 
and,,  by  promoting  amottg  them  industry,  frugality  and  civility, 
renders  thera  better  and,  therefore,  happier  men. 

But  there  are  many  and  extensive  districts,  even  in  England, 
where  the  pi-oprietors  of  the  soil  reside  on  their  estates  but  a  very 
short  portion  of  the  year ;  or  where,  perhaps,  tlieir  existeuce  is 
pnly  known  from  the  periodical  visits  of  an  agent.  In  those 
parishes  where,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  the  principal  land- 
owners, no  provision  exists  which  can  secure  the  residence  of  an 
pcclesiastic  possessing  a  respectable  income,  thq  labouring  popu> 
lation  will  be  found  strikingly  contrasted,  in  their  manners  and 
appearance,  with  the  inhabitants  of  districts  where  the  landlord 
or  incumbent,  or  both,  are  resident.  1'he  constant  residence  of 
9  well  informed  individual  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  couutry 
parisli,  to  whom,  from  his  situation  or  profession,  they  are  willing 
io  look  up  for  example  and  instruction,  must  imperceptibly  and 
almost  inevitably  produce  that  civility  and  decency  of  outward 
behaviour  which  never  fail  to  accompany,  and  not  seldom  even  to 
generate,  well  regulated  moral  feelings.  The  personal  demeanour 
p{  the  labourers,  the  appearance  and  clothing  of  their  childrcoi 
the  state  of  their  cottages  and  gardens  enable  ^osc  who  are  at  all 
conversant  with  the  economy  of  a  parochial  district  to  detect, 
-nithout  further  inquiry,  the  absence  or  presence  of  an  ecclesiastic 
.who  feels  on  interest  in  promoting  the  comfort  and  improving 
the  habits  of  his  parbhioners.  Whenever  we  meet  with  a  group 
of  rude,  unwashed,  uopombed  and  squalid  children  loitering  at 
tlie  door  of  a  neglected  and  cheerless  cottage,  occupied  by  a  care- 
•Jess,  discontented  and  sour  labourer,  we  iu^tuntly  recognize  a  dis- 
:Jrict  deprived  of  tlie  advantages  which  result  from  the  residence 
;pf  a  proprietor  cither  lay  or  ecclesiastic.  The  parish  of  B.  in  tlie 
[•pouDty  of  E.  to  wliich  we  have  already  alluded,  will  place  iu  a 
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strong  light  the  correctucBS  of  tlieee  observatioiia.  The  land- 
owiHT,  wliois  also  the  impropriator  of  the  tithes,  is  nou-rcsidentjf 
and  the  benefice  being,  as  we  have  said,  merely  a  perpetual  curacy' 
worth  20/.  per  aiiiium,  there  is  no  resident  incumbent  who  might 
counteract  tlie  effects  resulting  from  this  cause.  The  state  of 
the  population  corresponds  exactly  with  the  anticipations  which 
we  sluiuld  have  formed  on  entering  a  district  thus  circumstanced. 
Ah  poachers  and  pilfering  thieves,  the  greater  number  of  thii 
labouring  poor  are  the  pests  of  tlie  neighbourhood :  in  appear- 
ance, habits,  and  manners  they  are  visibly  inferior  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  parishes  which  do  not  labour  under  similar  disadvantagesr.,] 
In  passing  tlirough  this  neglected  district,  on  a  Sunday,  the 
traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  the  industrious  and  contented 
labourer  proceeding  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  trim  aitd  well 
preserved  suits,  to  his  parish  church ;  on  the  contra^',  he  will 
here  discover  most  of  the  cottagers  dozing  away  the  fumes 
of  Saturda3'  night's  intemperance,  or  he  will  find  them  coveied 
with  filth  and  in  their  working  dresses  digging  their  gardens.  As 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  local  situation  of  the  parish  in 
question,  all  these  enormous  evils  must  be  ascribed  to  the  absence 
of  any  individual  for  whom  its  inhabitants  might  be  disposed  t6 
feel  respect,  and  who,  through  the  medium  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  aided  by  the  influence  of  his  professional  character, 
might  impress  upon  them  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  regulaf 
habits.  \Ve  are  convinced  that  even  in  this  parish,  demoralized 
as  it  is  at  present,  the  constant  superintendence  of  an  active  and 
intelligent  incumbent  would,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  effect 
a  thorough  reformation  in  the  mannere  and  pursuits  of  its  irt- 
habitnnts. 

It  is,  indeed,  gc«cially  acknowledged,  that  nothing  has  more 
effect  in  forming  and  sustaining  the  character  of  an  English  yeo- 
man, than  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  a  country 
gentleman  and  the  peasantry  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  This 
Is  a  species  of  influence  for  which  the  public  is,  in  an  emmcnt 
degree,  indebted  to  ecclesiastics.  The  established  provision  foi" 
the  clergy  secures,  in  most  parishes,  the  constant  residence  of 
one  well  educated  and  intelligent  individual.  Looking,  therefore, 
at  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  this  light  alone,  we  regard 
it,  in  the  highest  degree,  beneficial  to  the  community.  It  is  the 
means  of  spreading  over  the  whole  surface  of  England,  an  intel- 
ligent body  of  country  gentlemen,  possessing  moderate  incomes, 
who  must,  in  almost  every  instance,  reside  in  the  district  from 
which  their  revenues  are  derived,  and  who  are  impelled,  by  duty 
as  well  as  policy,  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  social  habits  of  the 
population  by  which  they  are  surrounded.     Our  paiish  churches, 
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S^ith  their  attendant  parsonages,  may  be  represented  as  so  many 
j-eservoirs  of  religiousj  moral  and  literary  information,  which  dif- 
fuses itself  gradually  over  the  districts  in  which  they  stand :  as 
pebbles,  thrown  into  stagnant  water  at  regular  distances,  form 
circles  which,  gradually  extending  themselves  till  they  meet,  pro- 
duce at  length  a  gentle  undulation  of  the  whole  surface,  and  pre^- 
serve  from  corruption  the  element  on  which  they  act. 
■  As  an  incidental,  and  at  the  same  time  most  important  advan- 
tage, which  society  derives  from  the  present  constitution  of  the 
English  church,  we  may  also  mention  the  increased  respectability 
.it  confers  on  that  mdustrious  and  valuable  class  of  men,  which 
is  engaged  in  instructing  the  youth  of  the  nation.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  English  clergy,  before  they  acquire  benefices, 
are  employed  in  the  actual  detail  and  drudgery  of  tuition.  As 
teachers  in  private  families,  as  the  masters  of  endowed  grammar 
tSchools  in  various  districts  of  the  country,  or  as  public  tutors 
in  the  universities,  the  earlier  portion  of  their  lives  is  devoted  to 
^n  irksome  pursuit,  where  the  labour  is  always  great  and  the  re- 
tUauneration  generally  scanty.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  any  of 
them  should  by  these  means  realize  a  provision  which,  at  the 
.approach  of  age,  may  enable  him  to  withdraw  from  his  occu- 
pation, and  make  room  for  the  appointment  of  a  younger  and 
more  efficient  successor;  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  the 
declining  years  of  these  guides  of  our  youth  find  a  shelter 
against  tlie  pressure  of  pecuniary  distress.  The  greater  num- 
.ber  of  them,  supported  by  the  intercession  and  recommenda- 
tion of  friends,  rarely  fail  to  acquire  some  small  benefice  which, 
.although  it  seldom  raises  them  to  affluence,  satisfies  their  wishes, 
and  releasing  them  from  more  laborious  employments,  presents 
.them  with  an  opportunity  •  of  continuing  useful  to  the  public 
.in  a  manner  perfectly  congenial  with  their  acquirements  and 
previous  habits.  There  are  few  objects  which  more  justly  claim 
the  attention  of  an  enlightened  statesman,  than  securing  to  the 
public  the  services  of  a  learned  and  respectable  body  of  school 
•  masters.  If  the  patronage  of  the  church  presented  no  resource 
.for  placing  most  of  tliese  individuals,  when  the  progress  of 
time  may  have  rendered  them  unequal  to  the  duties  of  a  laborious 
occupation,  in  a  state  of  easy  independence,  the  task  of  tuition 
would  become  degraded  from  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  at 
.  present  held,  and  would,  in  consequence,  devolve  upon  men  iii- 
,  ferior,  both  in  literary  attainments  and  respectability  of  charactef, 
to  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  it.  The  high  refinement  A^d 
substantial  literary  attainments  for  which  English  gentlemen  are 
distinguished,  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  the  cha- 
racter and  acquirements  of  the  instructors  under  whom  tlieir  youth 
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is  spent.  The  education  of  their  children  is  the  object  nearest  and 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  most  English  gentlemen  ;  and  the  ecclesi- 

-  astical  patronage  of  our  noble  and  M'ealthy  families  enables  them 
to  obtain  for  this  purpose  the  assistance  of  men  whose  talents 

-  and  learning  have  raised  them  to  distinction,  and  open  to  them  a 

-  fair  prospect  of  being  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  dignities 
which  the  church  can  confer  on  professional  merit.  It  has  been 
frequently  observed,  that  many  of  those  learned  and  emment  in- 

'  dividuals,  who  have  filled  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church, 
commenced  their  career  as  private  tutors  in  some  of  our  nobl<e 
and  wealthy  families :  and  it  has  been  hence  inferred,  that  they 
owed  their  professional  success  to  the  influence  of  patrons,  se- 
cured by  these  services,  rather  than  to  the  force  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual merit.  This  is  an  illiberal  and  incorrect  representation.  It 
assumes,  that  in  the  selection  of  tutors  for  their  sons,  noblemen 
are  inattentive  to  the  qualifications  and  abilities  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  the  charge,  and  that,  having  once  retained  them  in 
that  capacity,  they  blindly  put  them  forward  without  regard  to 
their  claims  or  merit.  It  is,  however,  much  more  consistent  with 
truth  to  assert,  that  the  prospect  opened  through  this  avenue,  to 
honourable  and  virtuous  ambition,  enables  wealthy  families  to 
engage  the  services  of  individuals  of  superior  abilities,  who 
are  subsequently  promoted — not  through  the  blind  recommenda- 
tion of  friends,  but  because  they  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  scholars,  and,  on  account  of  this  distinction,  have  been  selected 
by  their  patrons  to  fulfil  the  most  important  duty  which  a  parent 
can  devolve  upon  another  ;  and  because  they  acquitted  themselves 
in  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  fidelity  and  success. 

There  are^  indeed,  but  few  opinions  on  any  subject,  too  absurd 
to  meet  with  some  advocates.  We  remember  to  have  seen  it  some- 
where mentioned,  that  university  livings  are  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic, inasmuch  as  they  give  college  tutors  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
before  they  have  become  absohitely  incapacitated  by  age.  We 
wonder  that  it  should  not  occur  to  those  liberal  economists,  tliat  if 
puch  a  prospect  of  withdrawing' did  not  present  itself,  few  indivi- 
duals of  any  talents  and  acquirements  would  be  willing  to  engage 
in  a  laborious  and  responsible  occupation  :  their  abilities  might 
be  taken  to  a  better  market  elsewhere^  and  the  instruction  ©f 
young  men  sent  to  the  universities  would,  on  this  account,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  teachers,  infinitely  less  able  and  respectable 
than  those  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  details  of  tuition. 
The  certain,  though  somewhat  distant  prospect  of  preferment, 

-  with  other  incidental   advantages  connected  with  the  situation^ 
■  holds  out  an  inducement  which  frequently  prevails  upon  men  of 

first  rate  abilities  to  become,  for  a  time,  college  tutors :  abolish 

this 
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tbta  proepcct,  tuirl  acodemiciU  iustrtictors  would  ueccsBU'iiy  do-J 
grade  into  mere  drudges,  labouring  for  bread ;  and  it  would  be] 
idle  to  CNpect  that  any  man  of  respectable  connexions  and  com-| 
petenl  uttsinnicuts  would,  under  siu'b  circumstance!',  turn  liiaj 
attention  to  this  pursuit,  individuals  with  the  feelings  and  ac-J 
quin-ments  which  tliC  instructors  of  the  sons  of  English  gentie-j 
tnen  ought  to  possess,  who  have  devoted  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the/ 
best  ^ears  of  dicir  hfe  to  public  tuition,  huvean  irresistible  claim] 
to  a  competent  provision  when  withdrawing  from  a  laborious] 
function,  the  duties  of  which  they  have  faithfully  and  successfully] 
discharged. 

As  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts,  however,  are  daily  made  to] 
misrepresent  and  exaggerate  the  amount  of  church  property,  and] 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  still  be  disposed  to  consider  the  ciergy 
aa  a  body  of  public  functionaries  paid  by  the  state ;  we  shall  pro*] 
duce  a  few  stulislical  details,  which  will  show  that,  viewing  Eccle- 
siastics even  in  this  incorrect  light,  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
stipends  by  no  means  exceeds  the  scantiest  remuneration  which  the , 
Inost  penurious  financier  would  appropriate  for  their  services, 

England  and  Wales  contain  (see  Population  Rtturn  in  1821^ 
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10,693 
649 


Total  Number  of  Benefices  in  England  and  Wales  .     .     11,343 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  summary  con- 
tains a  conect  representation  of  church  patronage,  as  we  have 
ourselves  made  an  actual  enumeration  of  all  the  rectories  through- 
out J 
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Qlit  the   kingdom ;  and  we  have  also  counted  all  the  vicarages^ 
exccj}t  those  wliich  aro  hi  the  gift  of  private  iudividuals. 

The  area  of  l']iiglmid  and  U'ldes,  as  nieusurt-d  upon  Arrow- 
smith's  large  mtip,  published  in  1S16,  conLuins  57,960  s«iuare 
statute  miles;  and  this  njeasurcniciit  being  founded  upon  a  trigo- 
nometrical survov  can,  it  must  bo  evident,  be  liable  to  little  (it  to 
any)  future  alteration. 
'  England  and  Wales  therefore  contain 

Statute  Acres.     "I 

57,9a«X  WH  (acre* in  B  square  mile) 37,CW4,-100     , 

Deduct  for  wusle  land,  onc-seveiitli, 5,299,800 

Noiubcrof  acres  ilia  »Late  of  tilinge o1,79d,400 

Deduct  aa  exempt  from  litlies,  lis  Abbey  Imids,  or  bj  inudus,  onc-tentli     3,179,5^0 

Nmuber  of  acres  actually  subject  to  tiili« S8,6t6,<580 

,  This  number,  being  divided  by   10,693,  gives  an  average  ofr] 
$,676  tithcablc  acres  to  each   pari.<;h.     Having  thus  aacertainedji | 
on  a  ba^is  to  wliich  we  are  siitistltfd   no    fair  objection  can  be: 
made,  the   number  of  acres  in  England   and  Wales  subject  tOi 
tithes,  we  shall  subjoin  what  we  consider  a  fair  estimate  of  thof 
annual  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  payment,  which,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  subsisting  agreements,  may  be  levied  vipou  them.  %{ 

In  the  patronage  of  the  Crmcn,  iiish(}ps,  Deans  ami  Chapters,  Colleges  and 
oliu)-  Public  Estfiblishments,  there  are — 

A  ■  r      ' 

1735  Rectories  X  2676  (awroge  No.  of  acres  ).  ,.5'"'      ,  «,  ,.j   __       _      n..^*!! 
^-       "1         -t.\        V  4,6S7, 508 at  Si.  tjd.  per BCre«™  011,565 »l 
III  eacb  |mrijh)     .   \    '       '  "^  'I 

3541  Vickflges,  contniiiing    ......     6,?64,.^t6  at  15d.  per  do.    <=  391,322* 

Annual  vaLul  (f  Public  IacIu^*       . ].205j095  jl 

In  the  gift  of  private  patront,  there  are — 

Aerei.  M 

3444  Rectories,  contfliniDg  .     ....      9,216,144ot  3».  6d.  per  acrf?  =  1,612,88.5  5] 

8173  Vicarages 5,830.300  at  15d.  per  do.      =    S6S,76dl  tl 

IQOO  Perpetual  Cuiactes,  itvcrugiiig  75C.  each c^       75,000 

649  Benefices  not  parochial,  averaging  Ml.  each =       3?,450 

Annual  value  of  private  Benc£ccs ?,084,043  t  \ 

8000  Gl«bes  at  QOL  each 160,00(1  , 

— 1 1 

Tvlal  meome  ef  parochial  clergy 3,447,138  '  I 

Incomes' of  Blslioprics 150,000  ij 

Ditto  of  Deans  and  Ctiaptrrs 275,000 

Total  RcvBKDta  OP  TH>  EsTABuiHEB  CHDRca     .    .    .  S,Vt'i,iM 

H 

Now,  if  we  subtract  the  value  of  5,5 1 6  vicarages  and  perpetual 

curacies  from  the  whole  amount  of  tithes  levied  in  so   manyj] 

VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  Lviii.  o  o  parishes. 
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parishes,  it  will,  probably,  give  us  an  estimate,  verj  nearly  cwrect, 
of  the  value  of  fey  innpro^rtations : 

£ 

d5i6x«676»l4>7«0i81«t*l  Saw  6A  per  acre ■ .    tfiOS.Ui 

V«liie  i>r  Vicarages  aiid  Peipctu^  Curacies  to  ba  AfiAmnni    .    .       BSOJOUO 

Amommt  «f  Lay  imfmfnttitm ijmfi49 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  lay  impropmtots  etojioy  an  incodie 
from  ecdesiaatical  property,  if  htch  exceeds  a  moiety  of  the  wtiolc 
revenues  dirided  among  tlie  English  parocbiai  clergy. 

In  forming  the  abw  e  estihrate  of  the  average  charge  for  tltLes, 
a  reference  has  been  made  to  t!te  Kepoits  pabiished  by  the  b<^uiil 
of  agriculture,  about  tiik  year  I  iiVi,  when  farming  produce  Had 
anived  at  its  highest  price.    I'akbg  the  average  dharge  for  great 
and  sinaH  tithes  in  eighteen  of  the  moM  fertfle  and  best  cultiTated  ' 
English  counties,  as  stated  in  tliese  docnments.  Ire  find  that  it 
amounts  to  abont  liv^  rAiltings  and  sixpence  per  acre ;  and  this 
average-  woaW;'no  denbt,  hare  been  somt^ifiat-tedoced  had  we  . 
die  means  of  ascertaining  the  money  cofnpositions  in  lien  of  Uthes 
IB  other  counties  at  the  same  period.     If,  then,  five  slbfliiigs  and    ,■ 
sixpence  -««tt  the  atertige  chaige  for  tithed  it  thtPni*tYejrtilea*^ 
best  cultivated  comities  in  !8I9,  when  whifat  sold'Toi'^rf.  j^r" 
load,  three  shilUags  and  sixpence  per  acre'caumot  be  comidered  '' 
as  a  low  average,  when  a  load  of  wheat  selb  for  no  more  thaa~' 
12^.,  and  when  the  price  of  every  other  a^TciiTtnral'  pro<f«fC^oa    ^ 
has  fiitlkn  in  tibe  same  proportion.    The  e'xp^eiaii^  tf  ^<erf  id-'  \ 
dividaai  at  aH  conversant  with  (h?  subject  vnfl,  we  are  pertnawttgd^ 
IvUy  bear  us  out  when  wr  state,  that  at  the  expiration  oF»tfb^isl- '. 
ing  conmct;,  die  ehars^e  for  tithe*?  in  the  ilchcat  and  best  tilteJ 
dbtriets  cannot  exceed  fonr  ihilit»5  and  sixpence  per  acie'^  aild  ' 
if  this  be  the  nKonisum  vahie  of  trQies' levied  on  the  best  taadi,  it' 
is  dear  that^fae  measf  average  6d  all  lands  caanot  exceed  l^fte 
ahiHingj  and  sixpecK^  peracie. 

An  Aeie'  are  npwar<is  of  3000  chnrches  and  chaj^ls^  ^  ^^J^ 
■eidier  hottses  nor  glebe  hnds  arc  attached,  we  have  ^kea  wliat 
BM»t  te  acknowledged- a  hi^  average  vahie  of  the  gtebe  ia  SOOD 
parisiwtfT  it  will  be  further  observed  that  no  chairge  ha^  h««n 
Made'4or  parsonage  houses — none  sho«rfd  be  made — die  v  axe  batk 
and  hept  io  repair  by  die  aacambfats,  oat  of  the  promts  of  their 
Ivriags;  aadwhateiei  mar  be  die  annuai  vahie  of  sach  nMiifc»ce3» 
it  ■•  aaoee  than  baljnced  by  the  capital  siok  in  boiLfing  and 
M^airiae  diem:  diey  canaot.  therefore,  he  «aad  to  merea^ie  tite 
<Miphmi  nti  of  die  benefices  to  which  tbey  befoa^ 

The  iatoaae'^  of  the  btrfiop$  are  estitiBited  at  a  ssm  which,  we 
ate  satiaiied,  eseecdis  their  actnal  lecvipls.    A  coanieiahlie  por- 
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tion  of  tlieir  revenues  is  derived  frpm  fixed  money  payments, 

which  tan  have  received  little  or  no  auu;tiH,'iUalion,  while  llie  value 
of  everj"  other  species  of  property  has  I/een  inci eased  ten- fold  : 
indeed  it  is  a  well  knowtv  fact,  that  the  revenues  of  one- third  of 
the  bishoprics  are  so  misei^bly  dehcient  and  scanty,  tliat  it  is 
found  absolutely  indispensable  lo  permit  the  prelates  who  Till  ihem 
to  hold  some  other  be^ttices,  lo  enubk  ihein  lo  meet  the  expenses 
which,  from  their  slaliou,  they  must  unavoidably  incur.  It  may 
also  be  added  Uiat,  wiLh  the  e\ccption  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff, 
who  has  no  episcopal  residcuce,  tliej  have  all  large  and  expensive 
houses  which,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  require  constant  repair; 
and  that  they  have  a  multitude  of  different  officers  whom  they 
must  pay.  When  these  dednctions  are  made  from  their  gross 
revenues,  we  very  much  doubt  wliether  tb^ir  net  incomes  Can  be 
rated  so  hig|i  as  15U,(XJ0/.  per  annum. 

The  average  vuflue  of  each  benefice  in  England,  and  Wales  ^ 
amounts,  acco,i;^ip^^O|Ou,r  <;alcu(«tio9,to  (3yH7' 1*^-^1  1,342=) 
iJ03/,iaonually,    ,  ,^',.;,,, .,'.,..,  , ^,  .-„|. ,_,,;,,!  .;- ,  .^.  -    -i.;;-itt  -jrf. 

pTp  this  cajculiiiiiofj  of  Mie  average  annual  vn^ue  of  Et^bh  tii 
Uvmg;9,  we  sifiall  i({U<fC^  au  <iS^imHte  of  the  eKpeuee  which  tliC" 
clergy  of  the  ps^^lisihnient  must  unavoidably  incur,  in  order  to  ij 
quali/y  themselves  for, the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  which  .f 
devolve  upoin  thenj,  j   jj ,    r    ,  ;  ,  t 

It  may  be  assumed,  ,ott  a  moderate  computation,  that,  by  the    i 
time  he  has  t'omplet^jd^  tlie   twenty-third   year   of  hi»  age,  the   .1 
frieuda  of  every  candifisXIic  fpr  orders  have  expended  on  his  edu-    • 
catipn,  "^^  sichool  and  at  ppUege,  a  sum  which  amounts  to  800/.: 
it  may  b^  further  asiiiiO(ed  that,,  taking,  the  aver£^5e  of  ecclesiasti-    . 
cal  promotions,   he   cannot  obtain,  prefenr^cnt  till  he  has   been 
seven  years  iu  orders.    If  to  8CK>L  !t\\p.  pvincipjil  expended  in  edu- 
cating him,  we  add  its  interest' (or  .Sicycu, years,  it  will  amount  to 
1 100/.     it  thus  appears  clear,  that  at  the  .earliest  moment  in  which  <•« 
an  e^c^leaia^tic  p^m  expect  preferment  wofth  ,303/.  per  annum,  I  iQ(U: 
has  teen  sufik  in  preparing  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  o|BciaV  -.ii 
duties.     If  a  man  at  the  age  of  tliivty  laid  out  1 100/.  iu  the  pur- 
chase of  a  life  annuity,  it  would  produce  for  him  84/.  per  anuuM], 
which,  deducted  from  303/.  leaves  a  balance  of  2 1  Ql.  as  tin*  .pe- 1 
cuniary  compensation  which  clerg^'men,  on  the  average^,  ^epeive 
for  their  professional  services.    The  stale  thus  enjoys  the  services 
of  between  nine  and    ten  thousand   well  educated   individuals, 
whose  province  it  ig  to  instruct  the  population  of  the  country  in. i 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  God  and  to  society ;  and  as  a 
recompense   for  the  devotion  of  their  time  and  talents   exclu- 
sively to  this  object,  they  do  uol,  on  the  average,  receive  more 
thau  '221?.  each.     This  is  in  trutli   the  sum  which  excites  the 
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splecu,  and  provoker.  Uie  hostility  of  the,cnemiea  of  tlie  eccleaias* 
tical  establisUineiit : — still  there.  Qne  men  who  are  either  too  iguo- 
rant  or  too  prejudiced  to  see  this  fact;  ur  who,  sceuig  it,  are  nia-> 
ligaaut  euougli .  to  misre)>resent  the  nature,  aud  exaggerate  die 
amount  of  the  proviiiiou  secured  to  the.iltiuisters.  of  the  church  of 
England,  witli  the  secret  or  avowed,  devgn  of  .weakening  the  at- 
tachniuit  which  tlie  people  of  tUis.reaku. cherish  towards  the  ec> 
clesiasticul  institutions  of  the  state. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  that  the  advocates  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  shoMld  be  taunted  with  t/ie  extravagant  ex- 
pense of  that  estublishuient,  when  contrasted  withxlie  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  Scotland :.  the  loud  and  incessant  praises  of  Scotch 
economy  with  which  we  h^ve  been  situuned  had  led  us,  ^efore 
we  looked  more  narrovvl^vinto  the  subject,  to  imagine  th^t  the  re- 
venues of  the  latter  were  trivial  and  inconsiderable  indeed  when 
compared  with  the.  inpome  of  the  former.  For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  those  w.ho  feel  an  interest  hi  the  subject,,  to  institute  a 
comparison  of  llie  axpense  of  these  two.  national,  phurches,  we 
present  them  with  a  few  details,  frotu ,  whick .  we  shall  leave 
them  to  draw  their  own  inference^.  Abon^.tbc^  year  iSlQj.tlie 
affairs  of  the  church  of  Scotland. .were  laid., before  Parliatpent, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  .there  .w.erp  .in  that,  country  \Ti 
livings  with  stipends  which,  on  the  average^  di/4:^Qte)i:ceed.  lUOA 
per  annum;  and  an  annual  and  permanent, g«:«Utt of  iOiQPtW-.yias 
made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the)  incomes  lof^ese  hemefi^cea -to 
150/.  per.  anniU9,  e^<;lu^ivq  of  glebes  an4.house«^.  The.hou^s 
attached  to.  Scottitih  livings  are  bui)t.an4  kept  in, 'tKorpua^ .repair 
by  the  proprietQi>8  -of,  )aad  in  each,  parish,  and.  tbe^e,  .together,  >^'ith 
the  glebe  land  appropiiated  fov  thiisir  use,  cannot  )iie  .estio^ate^  at 
less  than  ^^.,.per  annun..  The.  smallest  benefices  in  .S99,l;]^Ad, 
amounting,  in  numberr,  to,  J7.2»  are  therefore .  wortli  j^^^  per 
imnum  e^ach,  whilo  the  incumbents  ojf  the  remaining,,??^  pa,usli«es, 
\vhi«h  are  mnch  more  opulent  ^nd, extensive,  ei\joy..inc^i;|i)e^' of 
.iMswiotM  vad  consjidierablylacgeriaaiount.  We  hav^.  reason  to 
;,titink  that  (the  following  table  will  exhibit  #  pretty,  corjisct  sum- 
imacyiof  tihe:  value,  of  Scotch  livings. .  .  .n  .    . 

..r.     i47i3beaiBficcsat^l$Oekdli  .  ..  . .   ..£^JBOC^ 

fQO  do.     .      at     200 40,000 

-200  t(o.     .      at     250  .... ' .    ".      50.000 

f   «00«W.    .      at     300  . ,'    .    .   ■■:•  .    -60(000 

lOOds,    .      at     385  ......,-..,,.    T  ....   Si,hO(X    ■■ . 

J  76  do.    .     at     SM  .    .    ..  .    .,    ....  ..  ..    .     .      26,690 

948  ■(  S34.90O 

.  .Mtbpmet «H)i attached  gUbolwidt  at. 30^. enote. .    ,.    .    ..     J8/Mf> 

•       IbTAt  B«TB»VE8  0?  THE  Church' OF  Scbi'iiiiii    ■ .     .'  263,340  ■ 

"^       If 
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If  the  aggregate  incomes  of  948  livings  in  Scotland  amount  to 
2fi."3,'j40/.tlte  average  stipends  of  their  inciioibcnts  are  very  nearly 
as  high  as  those  of  the  incumbents  of  1  ],34'2  beueliccs  in  Eng- 
land, who,  according  to  our  calculation,  divide  among  themselves 
a  sum  which  does  not  exceed  3,459,688/.  The  average  value  ofl 
Scottish  livings  amounts  to  '275?.  per  annum  each,  while  th^f 
average  value  of  each  English  benefice  does  not  exceed  303/. 

When  the  dil!'erence  in  the  style  and  maimer  of  living,  and  the 
expense  incurred  in  preparing  voung  men  for  the  church,  in  the 
two  countries,  are  further  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  hardly 
be  contended  that  275/.  per  annum  is  not  a  much  more  liberal  in- 
come for  the  minister  of  a  Scottish   benefice,  than  303/.  for  the 
incimvbent  of  an  English  parish.     It  should  be  likewise  remem-j 
bered  that  (he  above  estimate   is  made   on  tiie  average  price  of) 
corn  in  tlie  markets  of  Scotland  during  the  year  1823;  and  that 
the  stipends  of  the  Scottish  niinisliirs  being  settled  upon  a  flxed.j 
quantity  of  com  from  each  land-owner,  must  rise  and  fall  in  pro-*' 
portion  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  provisions.     As  we  have 
taken  the  corn  price  of  IH'Z'JJ  for  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  it  is 
Tiot  imreasiinabie  to  presume   that  we  have  computed  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Cluircli  of  Scotland   by  tlie  very  lowest  scal*^  on 
which  they  can  be  ever  estimated. 

Every  one  will  acknowledge  that,  in   one  point  at  least,   the 
ditiroh  of  Scotland  has  been  much  more  fortunate  than  the  Eng- 
lish national  estttblishnient.    When  it  was  ascertained  in  IHIU  that 
there  were  ill  Scotland  17- benefices,  with  stipends  under  150/. 
per  annum,  parliament  made  a  permanent  grant  of   10,000/.  per, 
annum,  in  order  to  mise  them  to  that  amount.     There  are,  w*] 
conceive^  but  few  men  who  will  contend  that  the  legislature  did 
not  act  wise^ly,  as  well  as  liberaVly,  m  making  this  grant;  and  we  i 
do  most  cordially  wish,  that  the  cjlse  of  the  poor  benefices  in  Eng- 
land had  attracted  the  same  attention,  and  called  forth  an   equal 
degree  of  iiberality.     It  is  almost  certain  that,  at  the  present  mo-^ 
metit,  there  are  in   England  no  IeS8  than  yOOO  small  benelices^ 
which  the  slow  operation  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  aided  by  ar»an 
nual  grant  of  )0),OOO/.  made  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  will 
hardjy  raise  to  150/.  per  annum  in  less  than  one  hundre<l  years.     If] 
it  was  politic  and  humane  that  I7'i  Scottish  livinga,  not  amounting 
to  one-irflh  of  the  w  hole  number,  should  have  been  raised  to  lijOL 
per  arinum,   we  do  think  that  soimd  and  just  views  of  policy 
should  have  dictated  a  similar  proceeding  with  respect  to  English 
beuefires  under  that  value,  which  amount  to  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  number.      Parliament  conferred  upon  the  church  of  Scot- 
laud  a  permanent  addition  of  revi^nue,  which  inMciutly  raised  the 
stipends  attacbe<l  to  the  smallest  benefices  in  that  country  to  \rA)L 
per  annum  :  to  the  Church  of  England  it  doles  out  casual  grants, 
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while  it  is  clear  that,  on  tbb  plan,  the  same  object  canot  be 
effected  m  mtfch  kss  tban  a  ttmlmrjf. 

It  must,  tkcfdbie,  be  ^r«civc<l,  ibat  tiMfe  is  »»  just  iaii 
datioD  for  the  assertion  which  is  frequently  «»d  bokflj  ad- 
vanced, that  the  revcpnesof  the  cstabluidnciit  far  ibe  idk* 
gioiM  JMtructioa  of  Scotland-,  ace  ptapgrtkittallj  leas  daw  Aose 
attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  instituti««s  ol  £nglawL  We  fcel 
no  inclination  to  nndermliwi  or  depceciale  the  efficieacjr  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  It-  ia,fve.lnttt»as  its  enlogials  waiafain, 
ssitaUe  to  the.  lastps,  foaling  and  babils  of  the  peopk  iior  vbos^ 
instruction  it  provides;,  butiwe  oMfft,  in  JHStice,  be peraikfced to 
obaerre,  that  the  pvuftoa^  lajrisUf  and  insidiosf^  heaped  opoa  iu 
comparaliTe  ecomMij,  doaM  appeal 'to  be  Well  fimnded;  and 
that  in  the  point  where  ils  mauA  are  .confessedlj  ifae  straoceat,'  ita 
claims  to  approbation  and  *i^fjfoit  are  oot  sup^ioc  to  tnoee  of 
our  ow^  e&cellept,  although  ill- understood  and  niisrepresented^ 
ecclesiastical  iustitutiooa. 

\Vq  hnje  thu9  presented  what  we  ciMscientionalj. believe  to  be 
a  correct  .estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  fonds  appiDpoated  for.  the 
support  of  the  E^lisb  clergy  ;  it  is,  we  .are  satiaJ&ed,  as  near  ibe 
truths,  ^  tlie  Aatore  and  difficulty  of  such  , an  juuiertakiog  .wiU 
admit.:  and  we  have  not  oulv  produced  ti^.summary.  lesuUs  Joi 
our  inquiries,  and  calculations,  but  we  have,  dtsdos^  the  iKuis 
and  data  /on  which  our  estimate  has  been.^coostnurted. ..  Xf  ai^ 
of  the  preceding  calculati(uis  are  cno9^M%.  jt^e  means  asp 
thus  supplied  by  which  our  mistakes  naj  be  detect^  It  most 
be  evident  to  every  indSvjduail*  that,  entectakuag :  the  views  vf-hidi 
we  have  explained  in  this  Article,  with  respeot  to  the  nature.  aB4 
origin  of  church  propef(j,  .we  can  have  jio  motive  to  attempt  ntpt 
leading  the  poblic  m  to  the  real  amount  of  ecclesiastical  reve> 
nues.  We  idvert  to  ^Ma,  branch  of  the  subject  solely  for  the  |mm^ 
pose  of  counteracting. the  efforts  of  desperate  and  unprincipled 
agitators,  who  exert  aU  their  is^eouity  in  endeavounng  to  impose 
upon  the  unwary, who  proceed,  upon  an  organized  system  of  false* 
hood  and  miarepreaent^oii,  to  generate  and  Ibstez,  anwn^  their 
ignp^nt  and  credukms  dupes,  feelings  of  hostflity  towards  tba 
ecclesiasdcal,  as  weO  as  civil  institutions,  of  the  state ;  and  wbo^ 
cm  tli^.^ccasiiuia,  hold  np  the  clergy  of  the  establidied.churdi, — 
not  as,  in  truth  they  are,  men  faithfully  (fisdbaigii^. Important  dtt> 
ti^  attaohed  to  the  |>roperty  which  they  enja9>  in  their  respective 
parishes,  and  which  is  as  much  their  own,  subject  to  the  ooadfr- 
tipns  on  which  it  is  held,  as  the  estate  of  a  bgr  individual  is  ibe 
property  of  the  owner — but,  as  men  whe  coowme  an  inordiniMe 
proportion  of  wealth  which  belongs  to  .Unb  puUic^  and  wfaicfa,  it 
IS  tbeir^fKe  i^ned,  the  pub|kj  l|]|B,«,^h(.j»ie8QQeatr  its 
^pteasttic,' 
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Akt.  Xf. —  1.  Extrait  dts  Memioins^tie M.  Le  i)«i-  <i«;  R^ivigo, 
I'oHceiitnnt  ht  CfitrntropJ/e  tie  M.  /c  JJuc  tfEnghien.      Paris. 

-I   1885.    p|».  <ib.  

a.  Urfitlatifin  fie  ^Ef tit  ftiblii  p«r'ie  Due  lie  Rovigo  •aur  la 

Cutd'Urvpbe  de  M,  fe  JJuc  tV Enghkn.      Pai*   M.  Mftqaart. 

i*aiis.      Ib'i3.     pp.  114. 
^  Eii'trmt  fits  Mimoireii  in^dila  sur  la  Rfwluliun  Fran^ise. 
'Par  M.  Mehfec  lie  la  ToHohe.     Paris.     1823.     pp.95, 
4.  ExpiieatKnta  offhtti  anx  Homme*  uitpartiaux.     Par  M.  le 

Cointe  Huliii.     Paris.     1S*S.     pp.  l(i. 
6.  Piives  judkiairen  et  hhtariqnei  rdutives  au  Proces  dn  Due 

id'Eifghini.  [By  M.  Dupin.J  Paris.  1828.  pp.  72. 
npHE  pamphlet  vhich  sttiinis  first  in  the  above  list,  and  which 
"*■  has  given  rise  to  ihose  whidi  follow,  and  to  many  more,  is  the 
most  tinacconn'table  p<?rformance  which  we  have  ever  met  with. 
'I'hat  M.  ie  Due  de  Rovigo  should,  venture,  under  any  circum- 
ihince  ot  pretence,  to  pface  his  name  on  the  same  page  with 
thittof3i.  /e  Due  d'Ert*^hien,  would  seem  a  most  aslonisliiiig 
effort  of  nssnrartcc  •  but  tliat  lie  sliould,  without  any  iuielligible 
object,  volonteei-  Wte  rc-production  of  the  horrid  drama  hi  wliich 
ht  played  8'o'ittF^hi6uS  a  psfrt,  seems  sncit  perfect  insi^nity,  tliat  we 
ut^iV  St'fiVsf  iticlitied'to  srtflpose  that' tUe  intellect  3  o'fthis  un- 
fll)[>py  niwn  liad'He^u  disordered  by  rctiiorse,  and  that  liis  case 
VSs  filtet'foi^'Bedldrti'lhan  for  a  critical  exanimalion.  We  are 
ifbtj'drt  tortsiJerarion,  quite  sure  tliat  this  first  impression  was 
ife*  rori'tcf,  ^nd  that  Sa\'5ir/s  conscieiice  has  not  a  little  de- 
WWicd  his  iViStid ;  Hut  thdfe  ts  (if  hchc  mud)  such  a  method  in 
iff-  s,  and  hi-  st:iu  uiiiits  s^iiu  so  olivioHsly  intended  to 

■^Vt  viri.inrto  the  poMtiiiuuoiHj  fal^Lliomis  which  Baonapaite  has 
fKWjl»Jctith'6d  to  tlie  world  in  i|i6  page:  ol"  \VuTden,  O'Meara  and 
^  ;:  f' .st^s,  tluit  >vc  think  it  oiir  ifuty  to  lay  before  our  readers  sOni* 
:it  of  the  discussion  86' Ufreypectbttty  faiseri^adistnis^ion 
wiiiih  hare  l^ad  Ihe  effect,  not  nYeief'y  of  reviving  the  itidlgiiinibn 
which  all  mankind  felt  at  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'lSi^^hien, 
but  of  dipping  liuonnparte  ;md  his  tool  Savary  sttl!  dci  jm  r  iu 
tJie  blood  of  that  iUustrious  victim. 

Supposing,  for  the  argument's  sake,  Savary  not  to  be  mad',  fi6 
lippt'ars  to  have  had  three  objects  in  view  : — 

I.  To  charge  M.  de  Tallryiaud  with  the  chief  guilt  of  this 
murder. 

y.  To  abs<dv6  Utjftnaparle  fromit,  and  to  corroborafe  the  a'p'O- 
fb^ies  which  he  dictaitd  to  V^ardcn  and  O'Meara. 
'  .  S.  To  cxcidpate  himself. 

**  Ineach  of  these  poinls'he  ha.^  not  on]yfaiied,  but  he  has  pro- 
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duced  an  effect  th«  direct  contrary  of  what  he  intended.     We 
Bha4)  examine  them  in  their  order. 

I.  As  M.  de  Talleyrand  xvas  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  ihe^ 
period  of  the  prince's  seizure  on  a  foreign'  territory,  we  were  not] 
unprepared  to  lind  that  he  had  been  aware  of  it — he  might  have] 
concurred  in  that  seizure  witliout  conlcmplHting  that  it  was  to  be^ 
followed  by  murder — h«!  might  have  believed  iho  life  of  the  chiefj 
of  the  government  wlHch  lie  then  served  was  in  danger,  and  | 
might  not  be  averse  to  have  so  important  an  hostage — or,  finally,  1 
lie  might  have  disapproved  the  seizure,  and  yet  not  have  thought 
the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Baden  a  sufficient  cause  for  hini 
to  resign  his  employments,  and,  perhaps,  as  matters  then  stood, 
to  ri.sk  his  own  head.     Any  of  these  eases  are  possible;    and 
«ome  of  them  w  ere  bo  probable  thut  we  always,  tiU  the  pub/icfT-'  I 
tio7i  of  Savan/'s  pampkfet,  8uspecte<l  that,  to  gttch  an  txtetit,  M. 
dc  Talleyrand  might  have  had  the  weakness,  o#  been  under   a 
necessity,  to  submit.    We  certainly  never  for  a  moment  imagijied 
that  he  personally  dabbled  in  so  atrocious  and  so  wanton  a  crime. 
M.  Savary,  however,  fortunately  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  and,  by  attempting  to  fix  on  him  the  charge  of 
the  murder  of  the  duke,  gives  us  strong  reason  to  doubt  thai  he 
was  involved  even  in   the  seizure.     £n  short,  M.Sawary,  as  faf 
as  he  goes,  proves  the  innocence  of  M.  de  TaHeyrand.  >; 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Savary  endeavoiir  to  inculpate  Mv 
de  Talleyrand  ?  There  are  two  obvious  answers  :  the  first  is,  the 
natural  desire  of  all  culprits  to  attribute  their  ci'intea  to  any  body 
else;  and  the  second  is,  that  llie  opposition  of  M,  dc  Tallevrand 
to  Buonaparte's  treacherous  ntlack  ou  Spain,  and  hi^  semiccs 
towards  restoring  the  legilimale  tiiniily  of  France,  render«ihim 
particularly  odious  to  Huonaparte  vt  sa  queue,* — of  which  W-ai- 
den,  O'Meara,  Las  Cases,  Gonrgaud,  MonUiolon  and  Sh'vmy  are- 
a1)  joints. 

'rhe  calumnies  against  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  Buonuparte 
dictated  to  Warden  and  O'Meara,  Ave  shall  observe  upon  by  and 
by  ;  here  we  will  only  slate  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  re- 
futcd  by  Savary's  admissions,  and  the  rest  by  his  silence. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  he  tells  a/i  he  knows  against 
TalVeyrand  ;  we  shall  show  that  all  is  nothing:  and  it'  Savary  has 
proved  nothing,  we  may  fairly,  we  think,  conclude  there  was 
nothing  to  be  proved.  >       i>'    ■  ■     , 

We  shall  not  repeut  the  afflicting  slory  itself;  our  readers  v^'iH 
find  it  in  all  its  most  interesting  and  pathetic  details  in  our  Num- 

*  The  notorious  Mcli^e  He  la  T»uchc  (who  has  wiilicp  iin  ai)!iwcr  lo  Siivary)  pnl>« 
lislicd  ill  1794  a  very  i'elvl>ialed  (lainplilef,  cnllrd  "  L<i  qofui'  dc  Ri'liMpi-rir."  Wc 
wbh  some  one  wuuld  lun^  t-jpose  i*itli  fqval  jiiccess  "  La  quewe  tic  Buonaparte.'' 
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ber  for  July,  *8I7,  pp-  j'22— 680;  wo  shall  only  refer  to  it  as 
fur  as  may  be  necessary  for  our  examination  of  Snvary'ii  tiasae  of 
falstbood.       :    .    ,  .  i  t  . 

Ifi]ieocca.slr>t>>wwreuot  so  grave,  ami  tiiesti)>|ecl  so  nicUniclioLv, 
we  should  siiiiit:  at  ll«e  kind  of  proof  Nvliich  Savary  brings  aiiainst 
Talleyrand.  The  tire L  in  am  attempt  at  a  .syllogism.  'I'aileyrand 
\vas  Nlinistt-r  for  .Foreign  Afl'airs.  The  i'rnice  was  to  be  seized 
ill  a  foreign  statt^,  tiieie/vre  \tiv/as  Mtde  Talleyrand's  province  to 
Jvave  Hiiinagod  the  aftuir.  Thinj  ihoiigh  not  sti icily  lojfical^  is 
piausible.  enough  for  such  a  rea.soiier  as  JVl.  Savary — but  why 
should  h«  only  hi/tl  at  this?  Why,  if  such  were, the  fact,  doca 
Jie  not  say  so.'  He  couUI  not-  be  igntwwnt  of  the  truth  ;  for,  be-» 
vides  the  general  contidence  Avitich  Uuouaparte  placed  in  him, 
Savary  was  at  this  lime  the  bead  of  his  secret  police,  aud  was 
especially  employed  in  unravelling  like  ihiesd  of  thai  conspiracy 
which  was  made  theexciiiBe  for  the  Duke's  murder.  If  heoould 
Uave  st:*lcd  the  fact,  no  doubt  he  wuuld;  aud  not  veuUiriiig  upon 
that,  he  Ifis.atlciHpted  '  a  lie  by  implicnfion.'  Hut  the  very  next 
page  coutiH.dirts  lliat  iinplication;  for  although  the  ati':tur  might 
liave  been  \iitliiii  the  nuturul  mnna;j:cmcnt  of  the  ioreign  deport- 
meiut,  il  is  admitted  Uiat  the  foreign  depurlment  teas  mo^' en- 
trusted with  the  ^xecutiouMOf  ouu  little  of  the  traiisactiou.  '  A 
person,  of  a  uvitU  aspect,'  .siiys  Savary,  *  was  seen  by  the  spicii 
o(>  tbe  ipoUcB  to  visit.  Georges,  in  his  lodgiugs  in  Paris,  who 
treated  him  with  gr^eat  respect/  Buouaparte,  frJavary,  and  tho 
Police,  (not  a  word  of  the  foreign  office,)  gurweJ  thai  this  mya- 
turious  .vLsitor  could  be  no  other  than  the  LXuke  d'Eiighien. 
The  pi  ivy  coiiusellor  Real  (atid  not  M.  de  'lVlh;yraad,  or  aiiy  of 
/pM  subordinates)  M'as  employed  to  comluct  the  develop niejit  of 
this  affair.  Keal,  by  Buonaparte's  ordei",  applied — not  to  the  Fo- 
reign Oftko,  but— to  the  I nspfctiOt>(fcnc/ a(  of  the  *iai46rmcrk, 
for  a  confidential  ojjuer  lo  send  into  the  tcnitory  of  Baden,  to  act 
as  a  spy  on  the  prince,  'iliis  officer  proceeds— examines,  reports, 
— not  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but — to  his  own  In- 
spector-General, who  reports  dirccth/  to  Bnoniiparte.  On  this 
report,  another  emissary  was  sent  lo  seize  the  duke;  and  tluB  emis- 
sary was  to  cidl  to  his  assistance  the  arnifd  fhrce  at  Strjwbiirgh. 
Was  tkis  emissary  one  of  the  creatures  of  Talleyrand?  No; 'he  , 
was  a  cohtnel  of  grenadiers,  aide-de-camp  to  the  First  Consul — 
in  short,  Catilaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza  !  But,  it  will  be  asked, 
had  not  M.  dc  TulK^yrand  correspondents  at  Baden? — washeilof 
charged  \vith  the  external  eipiomige  of  the  prince  ?— was  it  not 
the  province  of  the  foreign  department  to  report  his  various  pro- 
ceedings ? — and  (lid  not  these  reports  conduce  to  his  seizure? — 
and  is  not  M,  dje  Talleyrand  therefore  implicated  in  it.?  It  would 
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be  «  hard  n^asnre  to  anr  minister,  in  any  connfrr,  to  hoM  kim 
responsible  for  all  that  others  might  ilo  on  intelKgence  convejed 
throngfa  him;  but  M.  Savary,  with  the  blundering  candour  of  a 
tdkative  liar,  answers  himself  on  this  point  also.  A  apeaal  apj 
was  sent  to  Ettenheim,  the  prince's  reaidenoe;  therefore  tbe  mrdi' 
nary  channels  did  not  afford  the  information  required ; — the  spy 
too  was  a  soldier,  and  sent  from  the  gendarmerie,  and  therefore 
had  no  connection  with  the  foreign  department.  When  the  report 
of  this  spy  reaches  Buonaparte,  he  sends  for — ^TaHeyrandr  No ; 
— for  Real,  and  asks  him,  m  anger,  Aocr  it  is  posnbte  that  ths. 
POLICE  skoutd  not  kuoec  a  word  about  what  was  g<Nng  on  at  Et- 
tenheim r  and  on  this  report,  which  dispelled  the  pre^ioti*  igtO' 
ranee  of  Buonaparte,  as  to  what  passed  at  Ettenheim,  the  duke  is  . 
seized. 

Thb  proves  two  facts ;  first,  that  M.  de  TaUeyiand  did  not  make' 
Buonaparte  acquainted  with   what  passed  at   Ettenheim;  md 
secondly,  that  Buonaparte  did  not  even  expect  him  to  do  so;  for 
it  was  of  the  negligence  of  the  Pu/irr,  and  not  of  tbe  foreign  de> 
partment,  that  he  complained. 

Such  is  Sacary's  own  story;  and  better  negative  evidence  aganst 
his  presumption  that  tbe  minister  for  foreign  afiWs  was  at  all  en- 
gaged in  the  affair  could  hardly  be  adduced.  But  tlus  is  not  all. — 
If  the  Court  of  Baden  had  been  the  Court  of  Mcnna,  6uom|iarte 
might  have  einployed  diplomacy  to  prepare  or  to  excuse  this  vio- 
lence : — he  baa  no  such  deference  toe  tKe  Sovereign  of  Baden. 

*  Tbe  mararave^  thraogk  kis  ninister  at  Parts,  cumntaiacd  at  tie  ■ 
TwUknes  of  ikW  agression.  J«  gking  kim  sati^'attiom,  he. was  al  H^ 
same  time  ordered  to  sand  iminediately  mit  of  fiis  tenitory  0>e  asenar] 
bfage  of  emigraots  which  bad  appeared  on  tbe  banks  -of  tbe  Rhine, 
DO  matter  pnder  nbat  pretence  ibey  were  tbere.  The  Court  of  Hidden 
obeyed,  and  notbrng  more  waa  ssid  of  tbe  seizure  of  die  Dtttr  d*Eii» 
ghiea.' — Sar.  Man.  p.  1^8. 

What  Savaiy  may  mean  by  the  term  *  eiving  satisfaction*  h  not 
easily  to  be  guessed;  but  ve  gather  from  the  aJIusion  to  tie 
Tialleries  that  the  complaint  wai  made  and  die  answer' given  by 
Buonaparte  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  a  oourt^ 
w4nd>  was  ultimately  reduced  to  accept  such  hnmitiating  sttit" 
fi/tftiojtf  did  not  require  any  other  diplomacy  than  that  of  Colonel 
Canlaincourt  and  the  gendarmerie  of  Stras burgh. 

'  The  netxt  charge  against  Talleyrand  woaM-  be  ridicnloas,  if  it 
wnc  not  for  the  maligni^  which  prompts  it. 

,*  Tbe  consul  called  me  into  bis  closet  at  Maimalson,'  says  M.  Sa- 
vaij-,  *  about  five  o'clock  in  the  ev«ninjb  C«»f  the  day  of  the  duke's  ar-» 
rival,)  and  gave  me  a  semled  letter,  with  dirvcltons  to  carry  it  to  Genefwi 
Murat,  tbe  then  governor  of  Paris.  1  set  out  on  horsefa^k.  1  arrived 
at  Murat's  about  six  o'clock,  and  as  I  entered  I  paasnl  the  minister  A>r 
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foreign  a^iirs,  M.  dc  Tullcyrniid,  who  wiis  coming  avay.  Aft  J  bad  seen 
him  in  tlie  morjMng  ai  Mdtimisoii,  »ud  as  I  kiwvc  Murnt  wa.^  so  ill  as 
to  be  conriiieti  to  his  room,  I  did  iwt  give  much  weiglii  |i>  the  reflexion 
which  occurred  !o  me  at  the  moment,  that  this  was  uot  the  usual  hour 
of  the  miiiister,  nnd  I  placed  this  visit  to  the  account  of  General 
ISIurut's  indispositioii.'^S'nr,  A/cm.  p.  2.  ' 

This  was  verj  natural ;  but  M.  Savary  soon  grows  more  cunning, 
and  he  suspects  and  insinuates  (though  he  does  not  venture  quite 
to  assert)  that  this  visit  was  made  by  Tatlcjraad  to  induce  Murat 
to  hasten  the  executioii  of  the  Due  d*Eughlen,  who  (be  it  ob- 
served) was  not  yet  even  put  on  liis  trial  I  Mr.  Puff's  commen- 
tary^ on  Lord  Burleigh's  portentous  shake  of  hia  head,  is  not  more 
absurd  than  these  inductions  frona  a  call  made  at  the  door  of  a 
sick  friend.  But  il  is  a  duly  to  historical  truth  to  exmnine  tlie  alle- 
gation seriously.  .  , 

ft  is  not  even  paid  that  Talleyrand  was  admitted  into   the  den 
of  the  sick  lion;  but  even  if  he  had  bcenj  it  is   evident,  and  in- 
deed admiUcd  by  Savary,  that  the  settled  ictierf  which  he  himself 
brought,   contained    Buonaparte's  orders   to    Mura,t   ab<^ut   the    i 
Duke  d'Eiighien,  which   orders,  Savary  (so  far  as    they  related 
to  him)  afterwards  executed.     Thiis  it  appears  by  Savary's  own  . 
confession,  that  Tafieyrand  was  not  with  Buonaparte  ^-fien  he 
wrote  that  fatal  tetter  ;  nor  with  Mural  t/fier  he  bad  received  i^;"! 
artd  these  two  facts  remove  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  all  imnieditjte 
responsibility  as  to  that  itifernal  letter.     And  we  miiisl  further  ob-  , , 
serve,  that  it  is  clear  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  left  Malmaison    j 
lllat  morning,  many  hours  bdore  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  arrived; 
and  there  seems  reasOti  to  siipjpbse  that  he  did  not  again  see  either 
Biioiiaparte  or  Murat  till  sorn.e  how'rs  '«J"/t;r  the  mijirder  had  been  ^ 
comtjvttipd.     These  facts,  w:hatjever  elpp.majf  l^e  lUcif  value,  are 
mure  tli4,a  enouglt  to  defeat  all,th€^  impiiQathtfis  wUidb  Mk  Sav^ry.^j 
has  derived  from  tlie  t/.s/<. 

Thy  tl\ird  piece  of  evideoceagaipst.lyl^de.TaUey rand,  u  nrn^^ 
chifim^h^^^      ■        ,  ,/      ,,,■      .,  ..  .  ;,.  .. 

It  s^emaC^ind  M.  Savary  dwells  on  it  as  grpally, extenuating,  ibke 
snbsequcnf.  transaction)  that  the  prete^ice  on   wliich   th«  4^uke)|  I 
d'Enghien  was  arrested,  namely,  /us  suppacd  visii.s  lu  Pinis^vifif^,f\ 
utterly  unfounded.     The  police  had  nu&iakeu  Z^ichegrti  for,|]ji^; 
P'ince!  ,  :(.,,'/] 

,,'  J^l.  Real»  on  learning  these  parlicukrs,  (that  Pich<igru,  ttnd.not 
the  Prince,  was  the  mysterious  visitor,)  was  stiutrk  u i Ui. , Hfi^wu^h-^  | 
ment — he  hastened  to  the  drst  consul  to  acquaint  hini  with  the  di^o- 
very — "Buonaparte  hecame  thoughtful,  and,  after  some  motnents  of 
si  !ehce,  exclaimed,  "Ah^uretcfied  Talleyrand,  v:hat  have  i/bu  utaJc  me 
rfo.''"Btit  it  vvai  TOO  t.at'e^  llie  Duke  d'Enghien  wt 
o^  this  iiiaTAkkt—Sav.'Mern.  pp.  43,  44. 
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fn  a  subsequent  part  of  our  examination  we  shall  show,  that 
this  story  of  the  mistake  of  the  police,  and  of  Buonaparfef's  sur- 
prise at  the  discovery,  &c.  is  all  false;  but  as  regards  the  first 
fjoint  of  our  inquiry — viz.  the  charge  against  M.de  Talleyrand — 
et  us  for  a  moment  admit  that  Real  told  Savary  that  Buonaparte 
had  exclaimed  to  Real,  ^h,  wretched  Talleyrand,  what  have  you 
made  me  do !  We  then  ask,  what,  even  according  to  Savary's 
'insinuation,  could  this  exclamation  mean  ? — nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  Duke  was  murdered  hy  a  mistake,  and  thatTil- 
leyrand  was  the  author  or  causi  of  that  mistake. 

But  we  have  already  seen,  and  Savary  fully  admits,  that  the 
mistake  was  ori^nafly  made  t)y  a  spy  of  the  pallet,  and  subse- 
quent^ confirmed  bV  an  officer  of  the  gendarmerie ;  and  that  the 
mistake  of  the  bne  was  conveyed  to  Buonapai^e  by  Heal,iihd 
the  error  of  the  other  was  conveyed  (passing  over  Real)  direct'to 
Buonaparte  himself  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  gendarme- 
rie :  it  follows  therefore  that  the  pretended  mistake  was  neither 
Aade  Ijy,  nor  reported  to  M.  de  Talleyrarid,  who  really  had,  ac- 
'^ording  to  Savary's  own  statement,  no  mbVe  todo  wifh  it  than  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  ;.<■•. 

''  Thus,  then,  Savary  has  not  only  fkited  to'fi.V  aViy  paiticipation 
in  the  aetiial  murder  upon  M.  deTall^yrWrid ;  biit  4he  exp'osiWd  of 
his  m&lice  and  falsehood  aflFord^  reason  fo^'bfe)l^*i%"that  Tdlltv- 
rand  had  even  less  knowledge  of  the  flrt^riaJiiiiry  Stfeps  (hild ''we 
were  prepared  to  expect.  '        .^i   h    •  i   •         nf  ..,• 

'  But  this  is  not  all  that  we  have  to  say'in  beMTfof  M.  de  T*al- 
ieyrand.  Warden,  O'Meara,  and  !Las  Chses  (%ho  refer^  to  ahd 
corroborates  the  two  former)  represent' Bhbfiipktte '^s  allegihg 
i»ot  merely  a  differeiit  bilt  i'  contrMictory  tit'jibsatibn  'agdlHsft  M. 
^e  Talleyrand's  condudi'ih  this'kffair.  After'callirig  him  a  rt^\jle','a. 
vltlaih,  a  liar,  and  several' Mhfer  opprbbrious  names,  (whi'clj  pfbVes 
that  neither  decency  nor  truth  would  prevent  his  sayiri^^ll  that 
he  thought  mT^ht'injdi'e  M:'dd  Tsilleyrand'S '  charafcftef ,> Hite 'adds, 
that  in  the  af^ir  of  the  Duke  d'Epghien,  M.  de  Tall^yrand'^ 
crime  was — not  mistiiliing  Pichegrii  for  the  Duk'e— woi'  'h^sfen- 
iri^  the  eXetutiort — but  the  sftppressing  of  a  letttr'-Wntteti  by  the 
'duke  to  Buonapartd^  supplicating  pardon,  professing  admiration 
for  the  ^rst  c^dnsirl,  and  finally  soliciting  to  be  received  into  his 
service.  *  Questoe  senza  dubbio,*'said  Buonaparte  to  O'Mearte, 
*  dl^e  il  briccone  Talleyrand' — 'It  ii  beyofad  all  doubt  that  th§  vil- 
liiih  Talle5Tand*  kept  back  this  letter  till  aft^r  the  duke's  execution ! 
and  then  Buonaparte  goes'on  to  say,  that  If  he  had  received  tMs 
letter,  he  probably  should  have  pardoned  him! 

We  for  once  believe  him ;  if  the  illustrious  heir  of  all  the  Con- 
d^s  could  have' written  such  a  letter,  he  woiiAd  have  been  a  fit 
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siiltject  for  Buonapnrte's  favour.  Piil  in  the  feels  themselves 
tliere  la  not  n  wyi  il  of  troth  !  In  llic  fiiat  place  it  will  be  observt-d 
that  Savary,  as  ho  and  CauUiiiicoiiit  hail  tlie.  caie  and  cuslodv  of 
tlic  prisoner  from  his  arrest  to  his  execution,  knew  tliey  could 
only  be  respoiisibh^  for  the  conveyance  of  such  a.  letter;  and  fie 
therefore  makes  no  charge  of  this  kind  agwiust  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
but  insinuates,  what  he  could  know  noliiing  about,  that  M.  cie  Tal- 
leyrand interftjed  with  ISuonaparte  and  iVlurat  to  hasten  ihe  niur^ 
dcr;  wliilc,  on  the  oilier  haiul,  Buonaparte  alleges  no  such  inter- 
ference, hut  chargx^s  him  with  the  suppression  of  a  letter  which 
never  could  liave  readied  M.  deTidkyrand's  hands!  The  charges 
are  therefore  widtly  diiferenl:  wjl'  have  seen  that  Savary's  accusa- 
tion is  false,  and  we  shall  now  show  that  Buonaparte's  is  equalljfi 
so. 

There  was.notonly  no  such  letter  ev«r  written,  but  there  was  no 
letter  to  Buonaparte  at  all.     If  there  liud  been  such,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  ptudticedit?  and  amidst  all  the  traab 
which  he  dictated  to  his  scribes,  would  he  not  have  given  so  iin-sj 
portant  and  exculpatory  a  document? 

M.  Ma<juart  proves,  satisfactorily,  by  an  abundance  of  moral 
evidence,  the  uon-existence  of  such  a  letter;  but  M.  Diipin  provcs- 
it'  by  incontrovertible  documents — by  the  diary  of  tJie  prince's 
tinprisomnent — by  the  proc^s-verbanx  of  the  whole  transaction^ ' 
and  by  the  official  list  of  o/te  letter  (addressed  to  ihe  Princesse  do 
Roluinjand  some  smalt  effects  found  on  his  person,  wliicli  listj 
with  tlie  letter  and  effects,  were  transmitted  by  Huliu,  the  presi* 
dent  of  the  court-martial,  to  Real. 

Tims,  by  the  fortunate  recovery  of  the  papers  connected  with, 
the  trial,   (which   M.  Savary  in  bis  pamphlet   asserted,  and  no 
doubt  believed,  to  be  lost,>  the   meoiory  of  the  duke  is   cleared 
from  the  iuiputation  of  writing  such  a  letter;  the  character  of  M 
de  Talleyrand  rescued  from  t lie  charge  of  having  suppressed  it; 
and  the   falsehood  and  caUunnies  of  Buonaparte  and   his  tools 
exposed  and  defeated  by  the  most  triumphant  refutation. 
'    2.  Wo  now  approach  the  second  object  of  M.  Savary — the  ex- 
culpation   of  Buonaparte — which  we  promise   our  readers  will 
be  found  more  false  and  futile  even  than  the  attempt  atinci^I- 
pating  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

Savary's  defence  of  Bnonapnrte,  though  spread  over  many 
pages,  is  narrowed  to  a  single  point  of  fact : — the  mistake  of  the 
police  as  to  the  person  who  visited  Georges. 

Savary  admits,  almost  in  terms,  that  the  supposed  joumies  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  Paris  were  the  only  possible  justification 
of  the  seizure.     He  admits,  further,  *  that  there  were  no  sucht 
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'  jottniies — that  it  was  ToiftHd  to  be  a  dcploruble  mistake :  but  ii' 
*  was  TOO  LATE^ — ^^tfie  Dukc  was  no  more.'  '"^ 

Now  uiilbrtuuately  alike  for  Stivarj'a  character  fbrveiacitt  iuirf 
his  master's  for  humanity,  tliisjSr^tehce' (weak  and  inefficient  even' 
if  it  were  true)  can  be  protfccl  to  be  utterly  false.     Savary  says'," 
that  the  person  mistaketi  for  ti«e  Duke  d'Enghreii  turned  out  even-  * 
tually  to  be  Pichegru ;  but'M.  Maquart  shows  (p.  l^.)  from  the 
voluminous  documents  of  tbfe  trhjl  of  GeOrgfes,  5k,c.  that  tlie  spies  ' 
who  reporte<i  the  visits  of  the  f'f^'^iidod  iinkiiown  liad,  oti  the 
12th  February,  (a  moulli  6i'f'<i*e  tfce  seizurfe  of  ihe   Duke,)  de- 
posed that  the  visitor  war  P>che<^r«.     j!\gain ;  the  same  fart  i^ 
proved   ou    the   Bisf  Ffebrtfary,    twlinty'-llhree   days    befoi^    tHe  ^ 
seizune,  a«d  again,  brt  '<h^  l«th'  M arch i  iftine  day*   before 'tW6'.' 
Prince  was  murdered.     It  was  therefore'  tidt  too  late  to  suivy'"' 
the   Prince;  for  the  mistake,   if  it  ever  for  d  ilioment  existed'^  "'V 
(which  we  doubt,  because  no  two  men  cotild  be  more  nnlik'd"'| 
than  the   Duke   and  Pichegru,)  the  mistake,  we  say,  if  it  ever  ^'| 
existed,  was  cleared  away  at  tvust  a  month  before   the  sei'zurL'."''' 
Thai  Violence,  tliereforc,  has  not  even  the  paltry  aud'insuflRcieht  '*^ 
excuse  which  M.  Savary  has  falsely  alleced  for  it. 


But  (hough  Stivttry  thns  rests  the  wholb'c^Se'  Wtf'tftte  nu.^tak 
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Buonapurte  himself  tbok  the  more  phili^ibl«i  but  <j(i(iie 'diffett*nf "^^ 
ground' of'flie' duke's  hanng  endtaroured  to''prdciii'(fe  hli'asi^diijj- '*? 
nation;  which;  iff  tl  were  trne,.'v>oirM;lit  hiUit'btrttKVncfd,  bte  th^  "' 
best  apolotry  fbr  his  conduct;  but  we  call  'sh6W,  'lifeydn^d '^H'.'^^ 
doubt,  that  this  pretence  in  as  false  a«  thti'otheh   '    ""'  '■  ''>"■'"    «'"' 

Buonaparte')*,,  repeated  ,'4tttnipls  ata  jii^tiftcalion  arte  t©  rb«' 
fouud  ia  tho.  public^<M)si  uf  W^cdcn,  O'JVleara  and  .Las  C<isies;ci  ' 
They  all,  hko  Savanvjiendeavoury  by  UieiioiroductKin  «tf  M.  iJ**'** 
Talleyrand's  ns^nie,  <oimph«ate  Jvi>m4a  the  'A^bkr^  a$if'  inqiHciHiu^  ^* 
him  xvouUi  cieitr  BmucFp&fte';  but  they  do  not,  as  Vft  have^hdad^'-' 
seen,  agree  ad  to  the  mdde  in  ^ich  Talleyrand  was  supposed 
to  hive  conduced  to  the  bhycct;   and,  %vhatia  more  iraporlant  to  .^  ,, 
our  present  point,  they  differ  essentially  in  their  Btatqip«n,ts  pf, '^^ 
Buonaparte's  excuses.     Warden  (who  wrote  under  the,  diciatiou 
of  ^^^  Cases)  states  tliat  Buonaparte  told  him, 
*  that  it  wait  Talleyrand's  jMincipie,  and  one  from  which  he  never  devi- 
ated, that  the  new  dyimsty  couUl  sot  be  secure  while  the  Bourbons  re- 
maiued.     This  was  &  fixed  uHchang,cable -avUcXc  o(  his  poti ileal  croed  { 
but  I   (Buonnparte)  did  not  become  a  reiidy  or  uilliug  cunverl.     I 
examini'd  the  opiniuii  uilii  care  and  caution,  and  the  result  was  a  p^r- 
fect  amvktionoj  its  necissiti/.' — ^'ardent  Lttters,  [i.  14^.  ' 

Now  /lere  is  no  mention  of  journeys  to  Paris — ^no  assassination 
plot — uo  interviews  with  Georges — no  mistake — no  ambiguity; 
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but  a  clear  stateuieiit  Unit,  011  the  mos^Gareful  examination,' ^^ — 
Buonaparte  liim.sclf — had  arrived  at  the  coiivicliou  tbat  in  order  to 
establiiib  his  dyiiasly  hu  must  exli^ruiiiiate  (liii  iioiirboit^.  Weck> 
not  deny  tliul  ^nch  tuay  luue  been  Bu*>u:iparteV«wu  conviction} 
but  we  must  doubt  tbat  ^1.  de  TaUeyraud  could  have  venr 
tured  to  suggest  this,  axaiiincut^  because  it  would  liave  been  tanr 
ttimouut  to  ilfclariiig  tTmt  lite  new  dyntiaty  itevtr  could  be  esta- 
blished ;  fur  there  wus  no  more  cliimce  ot'  exterminating  the 
Bourbons  than  there  sw/m  of  ext^ruiio^ling  any  other  royal  hotisu 
of  Kurope  ;  and  besides,  beginuiiijg  tlie  work  by  the  Duke 
d'Ejighieu  did  not  niULlj  advftvice  th-q  security  of  the  usurper, 
for  this  piiijce  was  the  most,  fyntote  .jfifQw  jthe  crown  of  nil  the 
Hou.5e  of  IJourbuJn.  l^ut  ^)qi;eo/«^rj  if, illioi  necessity  o|  exteiv; 
miipljng  tiic  Boiubous  were  ^Jixed  michaiigeable  uiticJe  of  Am 
pfilkicai  creed f  Iki>v  arc  we  to  account  fo)i-  M.  doTHlleyrHtxl's  c<>n-« 
duct  in  the,  afluir  of  Spuin,  when  be  was  disinissed  and  disgraced 
because  he  renaoustraled  against  Buonaparte's  tre-achei^  timllvion 
lence  to  the  Spai>isli  priuces  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  every  one 
of  whom,  was  ntiaici]  to  ,the  cro\vu..of  Frauce  ihau  the  JDuke 
d'Eughien?  ^,  .,,,1  tr  .^!.,lii;  n,Av.\  .i.rt  .-'ii:..-'    .<  (i>if!7/  ■*m-\. 

Ward»jt\!s  (iijfwcepf  Biioiiapnrte  wft#s<^  {K»inpUtely|r«f«i)lediiikl 
thi«  jKpvic;\v,,lJiajt  his  pro^ptier.  Las  C«ses,  had  reeoti^rso  t«|r.Uie 
expej4(c.nt  of w3vit  h"^  iiigeflupusly  called  an  *  Answer  to  Warden/ 
in  \v)ficij,lie  endeavpnired,  J:o  .patch  up  the  inconsialeiKieS  and  U* 
colqpr  (^y^r  ^g  fAlsjeho^d^^  which  we  bad.  detected. inWardepK^  In 
tliJs  Answer  a  broader ,gyjjund  of  defence  ie  taken.     -1  li   1  ii      .li  . 

«  WJThti  /gfiar i(<il4iiWt»iMti!>  of'  tk*' Due  d'Etifshien,"  sayS  NapolteiMi 
**  ougbl  t*  i»eJiidi!iBil  il)y:tH^!h.«-.of'  hatui-e  ilit(>p<*t«jyi"'ii"{By'th<?ifa2^'6f' 
na/w/c'Mle  iBiUi)|ain»  '^  thut  he  wat  Qo£<{iinlyiHiith9m8«il''to>.ntu«e'hnn' 
to  be  ^it^di.l^UvL  uvtin  to;?WfWf.  his  btskiigpuM«| (loath,  1  What," said  h«^ 
*'  ca^i  f>(j  Ji|Lle<^4!iv  iayoiir  of  ilie  pr^n.Cfi*,<ff *  hvUS(^nM'WV'art},riJBl*M:i.Vi  : 
coNVicTf.1)  pt  being  the  coiitrivieis  ut;,il>v  in('ecn«\lii''a(;l|i,iiitvand  \vho^a(|  , , 
actually  disgorged  sixty  bTigatuls  uppii  l'am,ifur|ht-,pur,pos^  pf  cau^ii^  , 
ine  to  be  as^a^iyinated  ?     Was  npl  L  by  ibe  bi^s  ofnafufc,  a^tlburbL'^.ta 
cause  the  Coufit  d'Anois  to  be  assabsiiivated  ti^  Lmiilon?     liy  die  law  01   . 
policy,   the   whole  republic    tottered  upoti  the  btirifc  of  a  iirec^fircej 
and  (Ac  Due  d'Eng/tUn  wtti  one  of  the  chiefs  ix'ho  conspired  its  Jali  j  tttta 
besides,  it  was  neres-sary  lo  check  liit;  uiidacity  of  ihe  Boui*boh%  who'' 
had  sent  to  Paris  si.Nty  ul  their  adhereiUis,  amongst  whom  were  the  Ri- 
vieres, the  Pwlignacs,  Bouvets  and  olliers  ;  people  of  110  ordinary  st^intK  • 
'and  not  brigiinds  or  murderers  accuslonied  to  assassiniitfonR  nmi  iviUbt-  ■ 
ries  like  die  Cbouans.     The  republican  ^<nernmenlcauid  noi,  vonsiifi'/tf 
with  its  dignity,  dn  less,  when  the  assassination  of  it*  chief  was  pubHcfy 
plotted — iban  cau?tr,ii!'  llnin^<;i-  to  stril>u.thejaraily  whiclj  duEctd^Uor^ii'. 

gageil^*^c,lf,;^p^l;pt.\';^pi^,^^^,  L45^^ i.,,.  .,.>i,4.;,.i    .;    ' 

Here 
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ities  to  Paris — !"■'  ":m1,,,"  >  :.\,\  .■■'■■  ,',  i.,  ■  ;■>  i  r.w-..  i,.':iit5 
that  lit  had  be-  ,  le 

icrt-Ulied  J'a/ /ft/rand — iiol  even  allt'f^iiig  that  the  L>uk,e  wus  pei> 
soiiiMly  engagoj  ui  the  asjiwssiiiatunj  plot  j  but — '  hke  a  gay  bold- 
Cuced  villain' — Justifying  not  uiily  the  iudividuuliuurder,  but  taking 
merit  for  uot  Laving  asHasi^iuiited  the  w  hole  fumily. 

If  the  Count  d'Artois  /mil  Uti«ii  puO/iciy  co/ivUted  af  w\utt 
Buouapm  le  chargLs,  it  would  have  been  uo  excuse  for  murdering 
tlic  Duke  d'Kughieu,  against  whom  no  personal  share  in  the 
assassiualion  plot  is  even  alleged  ;  but  what  will  our  n     '  iv 

when  they  are  reniiijded  ih^t  »t  the  trial  pt"  Georges  and  -■ 

ciuteg,  Nvhitih  uus  Uic,unly,c,veHt  to  vviiIcU,Biu>uap«rte  could  reier 
as  a  pubiic  coinicihifi,  no  such  fact  w as  proved  against  any  of  the 
French  princes .'■{liMl  thht,  Thf>re<>Ter,  thh  public  curtriition  did  npt 
tiiice  pbce  tilt  tM^u  uiot^ths  yt^/er  tiie '  murder' of  the  Duked*'Ett^ 
gMteh.f '  '•■  .-  -'    ^ i'i  J"     'I  ^•    ■•■""■  ■'    ■■    '•  •'■'I'-'i 

In  Las  Ciises'  lute  publication;  however,  ([nT    ■    '  '   Ii^al  of 

shutliingi)  .UuiMjriipojte  in  ti\sui^   to  utst  Jiitt  <'i <'>)   the 

Prince's  actriol  and  personal  participation  in  the,  preteuded  fik>t 
for  ftsttaaeunatiitg- bini.  - 

•'"  If'I'lrttrf  Drtt  had  in  my  fuvour  tht'b^S  Ylftlic  eountrv  -!i 

fte  c^ilprrt,"  he  would  say  to  tlleui,  '■  I  should  still  bave  had  ihe  i  ii^m  af 
the  latv  of  nature,  of  leghiinate  sclf-detetice.     The  Duke  and  his  party 
had  conslalirly  but  one  object  in  view,  ihnf  of  takin<<  «\VKy  ipy  life  ;   f 
was  assailed  om  all  sides,  and  at  every  instant;  air  guns,  iufcn^id  ma 
chines,  plots,  ambus'ciides  ofevOry  kin<l,  were' rcsdrted  t     ' 
pose.'     A(  lust  !  grew  weAry.itlSdroAk' Jill  rtpptirrnniry    ■ 
\vith  h-rrdr  ih  (heir 't\irir  in  Lcuulon      1 
ment  tlielT  ^va3  An  ^h'd   tiv  hW  'rhvr 
having  acte<f  *o  ?     '\\'i 
jne  day  after  dfty,  fn 

no  power  on  ehrth,  no  iriburiHl  can  utford  me  redn 
be  aUowed  tr>  use  the  right  of  i«it«re,  ^nd  return  \..  i 
man,  urtbij^Ssed  by  party  fedrrtg,  piossessing  the  sinalleht.  share  of  judg 
mcnt  and  justice,  can  lake  upon  himself  to  condemri  in«?  ?  On  whftt  side 
■will  be  not  throw  blame,  t)dium,  auti  criminal  acc«s;Uiotis  ?  Blood  for 
blood;  such  is  the  natural,  inevitable,  and  infallible  law  of  retaliation  t 
Woe  to  him  who  provokes  it? !"  ' 

We  must  here  patise  a  moment  to  observe  on  the  repealed  re^ 
ferbltces  which  Buonaparte  makes  to  the  lau)  of  tiatute.  Such  a 
iao(de  of  defeuce  is  sufficiently  surprising,  but  it  is  not  quite  ori- 
ginul;  the  massacres  of  September,  I792,had  been  already  defended 
on  the  same  ground.  \Ve  find  in  u  tabpured  apology  for  Ui^se 
atrocities,  (published  bj-  Robert  JLeudet,  a  jacobin  deputy,)  thp  fol- 
lowing 
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lo^hriiig  phrase:  'This  terrible  irtcwement  of  the  people  seemed 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  result  (the  mas- 
sacre of  the  pristuHM's)  wris  only  the  impurtiul  iipjvlicutioM  of  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  !' — Expose  den  Motifs, Sfc 

Buonaparte,  liowever,  having  adopted  this  doctrine  from  the 
Septenibrizers,  is  himself  startled  at  its  enormity;  and  he  endea- 
vours tn  palliate  his  conduct  by  a  recurrence  to  the  old  false- 
hood about  the  suppressed  letter. 

*  Undoubtedly  if  I  liati  been  informed  in  time  (tf  certain  circum- 
•  stances  respecting  itie  o[>iniuns  uf  this  prince,  and  bis  disposition;  and  if, 
"  above  all,  I  had  seen  the  letter  which  he  ivrf>te  to  me,  and  which,  GoD 
■:  Kwows  for  what  reason,  was  only  delivered  to  me  after  his  death;  I 

rfibuld  ccr/aJ«/»/ have  forgiven  him.' — ptirt  vii.  pp.  269,  270.  274.    ""* 

■  u 

O'Meara  gives  substantially  the  same  false  cliarge  of  assassina- 
tipp,  the  same  false  exposition  of  t!ie  late  of  ualure,  the  same 
false  ciicutnstance  of  a  supplicatory  letter,  and  the  same  false 
_«l}d  hypocritical  pretence  to  clemcucy. 

*  It  WHS  discovered,'  continued  Napoleon,  *  by  the  confession  of 
sune  of  ilie  conspirators,  that  tJie  Duke  d'Eiighien  was  an  accomplice, 
and  that  he  waa  only  wailing  on  the  frontiers  of  France  for  the  news  of 
my  assasiiiji^liuti,  uj/on  recuivitig  which  be  was  to  have  entered  France 
«s  the  king's  lieutetianl-  Was  I  to  sufler  Unit  the  Couiit  d'Arlois 
shoijKl  send  a  purcel  of  nnscreants  to  murder  tue»  and  that  a  prince  of 
his  house  should  hover  on  the  borders  c,>r  the  country  that  I  governed, 
lo  profit  by  my  assassination?  According  to  rha  lims  tf  nature,  I  was 
autli<»ri2ed  to  cuu&e  him  to  be  asisass>inated  in  retaliation  for  the  nu- 
merous attempts  (ii  the  kind  lliaL  be  hud  before  causetl  tu  be  made 
agi^nst  meu  I  gave  orders  tu  have  him  :fei/ud.  IJc  was  tried  and  coii- 
dejuned  by  a  law  made  long  before  1  had  any  po^t^r  in  France.  Ue 
was  tried  by  a  mihtary  commisNou  formed  ot  all  the  coloneb  oi  the 
regiments  then  in  garri&on  at  Pans.' — vol.  i.  pp.  4j3,  4j4. 

'  The  D(ike  d'Eugbien,  who  wjis  e^igaged  upon  tbe  frontiers  of  K\y 
tcrritoric's  in  u  plot  lo  assasssi nate  me,  1  caused  tu  be  beized  and  given 
up  to  JUSTICR,  which  condemned  him.  H&  uao  a  fair  trial.'— (We 
snail  see  that  presently !) — p.  4^8. 

'  I  (O'Meura)  asked  Napoleon  again,  as  I  vras  anxioua  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  doubt,  whether,  if  Tatleyrnnd  bad  delivered  the  Duke 
d'linghien's  letter  in  lime,  he  would  have  pardoned  him  ?  He  replied,  it 
i$  pnibable  1  might ;  lor  in  it  he  nuule  an  oiler  of  his  scrxkcs ;  besides, 
he  was  tbe  best  of  the  family.  It  \h  true  that  !,  as  well  as  the  iialiou, 
was  very  desirous  of  making  an  examplv  of  one  of  tliat  family  ;  that  was 
against  him  ;  but  still  /  think  I  should  have  pardoned  bim.' — vol.  it. 
p.  38. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  tbe  probable  pardon  of 

O'Meara  has  become,  under  the  more  veracious  pen  of  Ivl .  Las 
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Caae«,  an  absolute  certainty;  but  that  both  the  probability  and 
certainty   were  conditional  on  a  supposed   event   which 
exhted. 

All  this  tissue  of  absurd  falsehood,  however,  is  at  once  destroyed 
by  a  paragraph  of  General  LIultu's  pamphlet. 

•  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  prisontT  presented  himself  before  us 
(Hulin  was  president  vf'this  mack  court  J  wiili  a  nohk  a,wurance;  he  reptikd 
nitk  great  force  the  charge  of  huNing  con'tpiivd  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  plot  for  assassinating  the  first  cousul^but  he  owned  tiint  he  had 
borne  arms  agsiin&t  France,  insisting,  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  pride, 
(which  even  Tor  bis  own  sake  we  could  lun  repress,)  that  he  had  main- 
tained the  rights  of  bis  family;  thai  h  C<mde  never  could  eiUer  Trmice, 
but  with  Iiis  arms  in  his  hand,  "  My  birth,  my  feelings,  my  opinious," 
he  added,  "  render  me  the  eternal  enemy  of  your  gmernmail'" 

Will  any  of  Buonaparte's  hrihed  apologists  dare   after  this 
nccusq  ^le  Duke  d'Enghien  of  having  asked  to  serve  under 
usurper? 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  mockery,  vvliicli  (t6  avCid' 
cumlocution)  we  will  call  the  trinL 

M.  Dupiu,  a  very  eminent  French  lawyer,  known  to  this  cttifl 
try  aa  llie  defender  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  in  France  as  a  ir*^ 
^.Qf  liberal  and  constilulioual  principles,  whose  opinion  thei|ef< 
will  not  be  liable  to  the  imputation,  as  it  is  by  sonie  persons  coi 
sidered,  of  ultra-loyalty,  M.  Dupin,  we  say,  provea  by  legal  ^i  _ 
thorities,  what  waa  already  clear  to  common  sense,  that  even  if  tlte 
charge  was  as  true  as  it  was  false,  a  court-martial  was   not 
tribunal  to  try  it — that  a  packed  court-martial  was  not  a  fit' 
buual  to  try  any  thing — that  a  trial  in   the  middle  of  t^^t'  fiT:r' 
was  as  illegal  as  it  was  atrocious;  that  the  immcdiaii'  -n 

was  contrary  not  only  to  the  general  law,  but  even  to  the  military 
code  under  which  the  court  sat;  and  that,  in  one  word,  the  whole 
proceeding  was  a  foul  conspiracy,  and  the  result  a  black  assassi- 
nation. This  M.  Dupin  shows,  even  if  the  charge  had  ,\>q 
proved;  but  he  shows,  not  fjdm  reasoning,  but  from  the  jirt^ 
-'tiou  of  the  actual  doatmtttls,  that  there  was  not  only  not  at^tl 
of  evidence  to  support  the  charges,  but  that  what  was  produeed 
evidence  actually  contradided  them. 

The  indignatioit  which  the  following  details,  extracted  front 
'  proceedings  of  the  court,  iimst  excite,  will  prevent  their  appeari 
tedious. 

The  first  document  is  the  ordci"  for  the  trial — the  bill,  :^  it 
were,  of  imIictmL'nt — and  a  most  curious  aud  intportant  papor 
is. 
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•  P«ijfi,  dm  eSili  Vt;iitpjie»  \l\^  l2th  year  of 
■"  UieJlepubliCj.one  ami  itwlivisible. 

('20 id  ftlarcli,  ISOi.) 
*  The  GovL-niment  of  tlic  Rt-publiLyleci-tes  as  follows: — 
'  Art.  1.  Tlie  ci-dc\a.Jit  Due  il'Eiii;,!) iL-ti,  accuser)  of  having  borne  arms 
against  ihe  republic  ;—tjf  having  btVn,  ami  stiM   being,  in  the  pay  of 
England  ; — ^^of  participaiiii"  in   plots   carried   on    by  the  latter  power 
ngaiiist  the  internal  uihI  external  safety  uf  the  republic;  shall  be  tried 
beiore  a  military  commi(i!>i<in,to  be  cinnposeti  of  seven  ineiuberb  named 
d)y  the  GcneraifiVJurni),  Govenior  of.l'wi*,  anti  which  shall  assemble  at  j 
Vinceiviws.  ,  ,  , 

>.uHf  Art.  11.  The  GrmiH  Judge,  llm  Minisier  of  War,  nnd  ibe  General, 
4ftovem«r  of  Paris,  are  cbargeii  wu\i  the  eJieculion  of  this  decree. 
c«ro»«"i'  (SigJieil)  Buonaparte. 

(Counlcrsigiied)  UuGtES  Mauet  (Baasanp). 

A  true  copy. 

Mi:ii'A%  Giovernor  of  Paris/ 
Tlic  first  observation  on  this  precious  tJotument,  Arhich  niii8t 
,  ^trJI^e  every  reader,  is,  tlial  in  ibts,  tlie  sokniii,  formal  artd'pfficial 
statement,  by   Ihionaparte  hirmelf,    of  the  supposed  criniea  of 
t|bq  Duke  d'Bnghieii — there  is  not  even  an  insinluatidn  of  hjs  liav- 
II  WS, participated  iii  any  nssusiituttioit  plot  [     On  tliat  point,  t'liere- 
enm'S*  ^l^'^/Rt-'gatiye  cvulelice  of  this  indictment  is  conclusive. 
,,„.  ,'Inis  qr^erSvas  signed  on  the  aoih  Marcli,  and  probably  did 
.j,ljo^,  r^^cli,  Murat  litl  loiij;  after  Buonaparte^s  ifff/ef/Zd^er,  sent 
ilVh^/^i^  4*y*,  by  ^■'ly^'"?  i  f*^''  'h"*  next  document,  namefy,  the 
^pr^ges-yerba/r^jf  tlje  ][iiippor(i^ur,  or  Judge-Advocate  of  the  court- 
,  pi^tial,  \>cgii\3  in  this  mantior :  ' 

J, I     ;  I*l(h<;  lathj'V^i"  i>f  tfic  French  Reptibtfc,  tikis' dj{yj  $<)ifj'VeJifdse, 

J^  (Spth  March,)  at  I'wche  o'chck  at  /mo-A/,  I,  major  a{'  the  getidarmerie 
4Vtit^,  by  prder  ufthe  general  conVmandiTig  the  crirps  (Savai^),  attended 
,at  the  tesiiienceof  General  Mdratf'goveri'iof'uf  Paris,  \vho  imniefJiately 

'  gdvii  rhe  ordei-s  (d  t>rocced  lo  General  Hulin,  whom  I  should  find  at 
the  ciistid  of  Vinfefirtea,  from  whowi'il.was  tdloika  aiul  receire  ultefk}r 

'  orders.'— PiArM //wf.  p.  xi.  ■'■     iiw.rF      i/        i.  ^   ^ 

Here  Me  discover  a  circuiTistnHCe  of  atrocious  precipitati<»i, 
'  M'hicli  even  M.  Diipin  l>as  overlooked;  he  thinks  it  was  at  oixl- 
'^lif^ht/that  the  J iid;^e'Advocate  entered  on  his  tunc tioas  ut 'Fin- 
femies;  but  it  i.<$  clear,  that  it  "was  at  luidniglit  that  he  waited/ vu 
**llVftinit  in  PaHs,  to  receive  his  lirst  orders.  I 

'  Murat's  iifiuse  iit  Paris  waa  in  the  Place  Vend6nie,  at  leust  etfx 
juilcs  from  Vinceunes.  Tlie  sentence  was  passed  at  lu-O'  ii/  Uic 
'  liiornitigt  (as  is  stated  in  the  body  of  the  itislruuient  itself,)  so 
that  the  judge-advocate  received  Murat's  instruetious — travelled 
from  the  Place  Vendome  to  Vincennes — there  received  General 
Hulin's  orders — had   to  look   for  evidence  and  prepare  the  ne- 
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ceaauy  papera-^-exaniined  tfae  prisooer — sumnoiied  amd  omi- 
stitut«l  tiie  cOojt — bdd  tbe  tri^— aade  ovt  several  drafts  ef  a 
long  !>euteace ;  aad  had  tbe  whole  passed,  signed,  and  perfected, 
within  rvo  boaT$ .'  But  BaoDsparte  n;s,  this  w^  a  fair  trtai, 
and  Buonaparte  '  is  am  honourable  man !' 

The  judg&^Mivocate  proceeds  in  his  prbces-verbal  to  Stale 
that —  . 

'  llarii^aTrked  at  Vincenaes,  GeaeraJ  Uulia  c«mmuiuaUed  .lQape» 
1.  A  copy  of -the  decree  uf  .the  guvemineut  of  tfae  sunc  dsy,  ofdcriqg 
that  the  ci-devant  Pake  d'Engjbien  should  be  tried  by  a  military  coas- 
■Hsstbii,  composed  of  seven  mcmbcn  to  hcmamtd  bf  Genaral  M^reti 
aod  3d,  the  order  of  Gcoend  Mucai  uf  the  auiue  dale,  dinxtiog  that 
General  ilulin  and  six  other  ufficeri,  coii>neIs  and  commandaBts  of  le- 
^meM*,  shoald  coactituu;  the  court,  and  iunhrc  (hat  I  (the  writer  of 
tfae  report)  should  act  as  ropjwrtcar  (judge-ad vocale)  ;  and  farther,  that 
the  court  sboDUi  asseashle  Jortkaitk,  in  tbe  castle  uf  Vincenaes,  therey 
wi^amt  4dag  ar  ttfarmtkm  (ans  desenfarer).  to  jai(g;c  the  accwed  on. 
ti^.eiatgia  ttattd  ta  tic.  laid  decree  of  tie  gazentwiaUj — Pices  !&(.■ 

li«ra  «e  aiOBt  pKne  a  mfmnatt — let  as  consider  the  stiie 
'm  wUch  Ass  jndge-adYocate  fooud  hknseU.  At  midB^fat  he  is 
snmmoiied  to  attend  Mnrat  in  P^b  -  thence  1i^  is  ordered  tb 
pi(ooeed  to  attead  Geaeral  Hidia  at  Vincennes— tibere  he  fift^  it[ 
about  o*e  o^dot^  m  the  aaombg,  that  he  is  to  be  t|^  coo^ii^lpr' 
of  das  MMMt  exttaatdiuaiy  and  stupendous  ^ia^  ^aA.a^lj^jt^p^ 
dtHee  pmi  into  kit  hand  is,  the-indictaieot  aad  an  oisder  to  p^pceed 
to  jiM%ment  forthwith,  widiout  separatiiQn  qr  delaj^  ^fA<tm 
oilier  iota  of  evidesce  was  lunushed  to  him — what  tbea  ais»  Id  be 
done? — We  think  b»  reader  oaiL  aaticipale  wlsat  is  dhoat-^toi 
fi»How>~Tli«dttke  Indnot  been  oat^f^a  traveUing  cana^e^ ftr 
Oree  days  and  a^ts ;-  wvm  oat  iritk  wonder,  ^udetf^  moA 
&t^e,  Ae  Tictnm  hacf-fillefl  <sle^.  Between  -  one-  and  ^two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  die  Judge-advocate  with  two  pffid^H^  and 
two  private  gendarmes,  suddenlj  entered  fais  room,  &wi&<9aed'hiD^ 
mod  began  munedratetj  to  intefrbgafe  him ;  in  iM^ies  of  sj^bi^ 
firom  his  own  month,  in  the  confusion  and  fiitigne  in  which  ne  aa* 
turally  most  hare  been-,  some  cokMir  of  evidcace  gainst  him.  W« 
frmly  beliere  diat  a  scene  of  sotfa  loasaiitic  ^nicity  was  never 
faefiore  acted.    Now  conies  tfae  interrogatoiy. 

*  Atied  him  his  name,  christian  name,  age,  and  brrth-phwe  ? 

*  AuMwered,  That  he  was  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Etonrhoo^  Dofc 
d^Enghien,  bom  the  id  of  Augusif,  I77?«  at  ChandHj.  -* 

'  Jaiidy  When  he  bad  quilted  France  ? 

*  Auta^iTidf  '^  I  cannot  exactly  tel!,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  the 
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Jfth  of  Jnly,  178J>;"  midetl,  thai  lie  xiciit  wilh  (lie  Prince  de  Cotydb, 
his  grand lAther,  his  father,  tht*  Count  rl'Artois,  ftml  his  children. 

*  Aiked,  Where  lie  has  res»cie«i  since  he  left  France? 

*  Astswend,"  On  IcHvinji  France  I  went  wilh  my  parents,  whom  I  al- 
ways nccumpanicd,  lo  Mons  and  liruxflles;  thence  we  went  tu  Turin, 
where  ihe  Kini;  of  Sardinia  received  us  for  ahnut  sixteen  moiiths ;"  tliut 
thence,  still  with  hi$  [yareiilsi,  be  hail  <TiHie  to  Worms  niid  it»  neighbour- 
hood  on  the  Rhine;  there  the  corps  of  Conde  \va&  (ornjed,  and  1  served 
in  the  whole  war.  I  had  befui-e  made  the  campaij^n  of  1792,  in  Bra- 
bant, witli  the  corps  de  Bourbon,  a  part  of  (be  Archduke  Albert's  army.* 

*  Asked,  WJiftlier  he  had  retired  since  the  peace  between  France 
and  the  Empemr?  (of  Germany.) 

*  Ansxicrcd,  "  We  en  did  the  last  campfli'gn  near  Gmtz,  where  the 
corps  of  Conde,  which  was  in  English  pay,  was  disbanded  ;"  thai  lie  af- 
terwards remained  for  his  amusement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grata 
for  5i.\  or  seven  months,  waitinir  directions  from  his  graiutrsuher,  ihc 
Prince  of  Crjndr,  who  had  gnnu  into  England,  ami  was  to  let  him  know 
what  allowance  tlmt  power  would  make  him,  it  being  iml  yel  settled. 
t)uririg  this  inlervnl  I  asked  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan's  consent  to  reside 
in  his  territory  at  Ettenheim,  in  the  Bnsgaw,  part  of  the  late  nrthbi- 
shopric  of  Strasbourg ;  that  for  the  lajii  two  years  and  «  Aalf  he  ha«l  re- 
i^ided  at  Eltenhcim  ;  (hat,  on  the  cardinal  archbishop's  death,  h^  bad 
ofllcially  retjuestcd  the  Electoi-  of  liad.en's  consent  for  a  coiitiiiiiaiipt'i  of 
Lis  residenc<#  nl  Ettenheim,  vvliieh  was  ;»Minted  ;  for  he  would  not  nave 
t^p|iEht  it  proper  tp  reside  tliere  without  the  Elector's  consent. 

^'3ske<l,  If  lie  h;^s  nut  been  in  England,  and  if  this  power  does  not 
still  maJce  him  an  allovvance? 

*  AimaemU  That  he  never  wta  in  Englafid;  but  that  England  doeA 
Stitt  make  him  tiii  ulloHonce,  and  thai  he  has  TKtthing  chc  to  tite'ttjpoh! 

*  Desires  to  add  to  the  above  answers,  that  the  reasons  which  induced 
hiin  m  riiside  al  Ettciiheim  having  ceased,  lie  was  about  to  chsmge  hrs 
r«»idence  to  Friburg,  in  tlie  Brisgaw,  a  (hikIi  more  agreeable  town  than 
Kttenhein>,  im which  latter  he  would  not  have  stayed  so  long,  but  that 
the  Elector  Aatl  given  hiiii  extensive  permission  to  shoot,  of  which 
arousernenl  he  was  very  fonij.        .     j, 

*  Asked,  If  he  maintained  ntiy  coirespoiidence  with  the  French 
prinices  m  England,  and  if  he  had  lately  seen  them? 

^Answered,  That  he  naturally  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Tifc 
grandfather  since  they  had  parted,  on  the  rcdlictfon  of  the  corps,  atiti 
with  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  17P4  or  1795-  '    '" 

'  Asked,  What  rank  he  held  in  the  army  of  Conde? 

'  Answered,  "  Commanding  the  advanced  guard,"  Before  thecani- 
jvaign  of  179fi,  he  served  us  a  volunteer  on  his  grandfather's  slafTj  but 
ever  since  179^)  he  was  always  at  the  advanced  guard — observing,  (hat 
after  the  army  of  Condc  was  tnken  into  the  service  of  Hussia,  it  was  di- 
vided into  two  regimenls,  one  of  fnfunlry  and  one  of  cavalry  ;  of  the  lal- 
ler  the  emperor  made  him  colonel,  and  it  was  itx  this  capacity  that  he 
ECturned  to  the  array  on  the  Rhine. 

p  p  3  '  Asked, 
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*  Aihed,  tf  he  knew  General 'PJche^rii,  and  If  Kt/litfd  iny  intercofane 
or  corresponJence  M-ith  hfm^  '  '       *'         -  ■   ■■■ 

*  Answered,  I  nevef'SHW  him  W  rt»y  khowfedgcj' I  iievef  had  any  in- 
tercourse or  corrtwpondence  with  htrti;'  I  "know- tba«' lie  wished  to  see 
me;  but  I  am  bappy  ait  not  -havinc  known  him,  if  what  they  say  be 
true,  oi  the  •eUemeaMht'ViteBdtiioetrph^i. 

■*  Asked,  If  he  knows  the- ex^generaltDtfrnourii^s,  and  if  he  has  bad 
any  relation  with  him.} 

'  Ansxcered,  No  t»opi  ,tban  with; the  othecs — 'I  n«?k;er  saw  him.- 

.'  Asked,  If  since  the  peace  he  bad  not  kept  i^p  correspondences  ui 
the  interior  of  the  republic?        •    "  '  '  ''" 

*  Answered,  "  I  have  wfifteri'lo  sorti'e  private  frtends  who  had  sjefited 
with  me,  and  who  Vere'  stilV'attafchlfi  fo"me,  abbirt  tlleir  and  -ray^iMwi 
private  eoncerks-"-  btit  thete  IJ6t*sp<yrtdertces  "wdre  mt  of  ike  ^j*a*i4if 
tihich  he  mppotes  ttreftttui^W! — Piicii'Hut  pp.  xiii.  -xviii  ^      '  •  i  n  .i-. 

'  Sach  was  the  eVM^bce'J'hfcit  MreHiVfe'thetfeirdlct'^ttd  seiiWhde. 

^  '  The  voices  being  cptlected.ori  eiach  of  the  tfnd'er-\«^ten  qU«fifi6Hrf^ 
beginning  with  the  junior  and  ending  with  tne'JiVeilddrtt,  thy  court  dt^ 
claries  Louis  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Dtic  d'  Ellgl^S^n;     '   ''  ■'"  -'''' 

1.  Udan'iinously,  guHty  of  bavins;  bbrn«<a/rtis  against  theiFrenctfre- 
pbbtlc.'   ■  ■  •  '•■'•■'  ••   '■  "I.  '•■■  I  ■.-      ■.'."  ;    'Wi- 

'9;  'Unanimously,  guilty  of  having  afrereJliis*tervic^..tv  J>jhq  JSi^^I^h. 
govarBrnant,  the  enemy  of  the  Frenchpe*:f>|e<i  ,;,{„   _,:,■,,',[,       „|j   [, 

3.  Unanimously,  guilty  of  having  received  and  accredited,  ag(>ntsjq( 
Ihe  said  En^)i>h  govemir^^ftt,  of  Jt»^yjng,pro^^re{J  Ujein)  jijteap  of  ft 
iKnce  in  France,  and  of  bavins  coiispiren  with  'taeni  against  ine  exter- 
nal  and  internal  safety  of  the  republic.       , 

4. .  Un^bimously.guirty  o^•  having  j)tactd-y^sfell"  'ktm^lim'i^^ 
large  <;6irection  pfFrendHeijiigranfs  ailtf  Atftk/i^,'fer'itfid'<W  th^iffttAtHVs 
df  Franct,  in  the  tbtiWiieS'l^ff  FHlU)di^>*tid'1Wa^;'p*<IJ4jy  ^tigh)fidi 

5.' Uhdhim(>U«ly;-'g(}ilty>W''havi(1g^bifd  4)i>hi't»uaibbti«ns(iwiihl<ihe 
town  of  Strasbourg,  tending  to  excite  insurrev:!^n'inj,tHo««ighlnuwni% 
departments,  for  tfai  pi>r(;MB:pf'a-dtv^rsieniin.laV!«lur  ofjj^figt^pd^fj 

.  6.  Unaniitjottsly,  gufi^j^  8^\*«ihgi  orteqf  .thejfojwnfifl^.andriw^jj^- 
.jJices,  ckf  th«,,<:qn»pijwy^;<»rff»fi!^  lOiVi  byv^h*  English  ^^aips^.fKYijfpvf 
tijie  First  Consul,  apd  j^t<;i»d(|>g„JR  Uye,  event  of  the  suj-cess^of  such'rcon- 
swr^cy,  tp.fipt<fr  Pr^c?^.  ^     ,,  / .',  -'    ^   /     "    '  "  [.[   '\    '''   ''  '.  ' ' 

j  t'TjhpF.^uRPf  .W16  Presifljtjnt  pqt  the  (question,  as  to  rnfe  jlunlairfiftttt  to 
tie  iptjWted/and  the  yojces  bung  cbllectea  ds 'b^forfe^  tht  ispfcbrar'cdfa'if^ 
niarlial  unanimously  condemns  Louis  itntcfhe  db  BottrboU,'!  Diic 
d'Cnahien.  to  death,  for  tht;  crimes  of  "  ej;pioiMo^— -CdrrMpondetlC6'with 
^R^*ehefnies  6f  the  republic— and  attempts  against  the  estemtkliand 
irite^Httl  safety  of  the  fepublic."  '  :  .      ,  ..       f  ' 

■'iOui'teadera  have  tip w  before  Aeffl^  the  charge,  the  cv^detawtf, 
Hhfe  verdict,  and  the  seWence  .-^-^they  taittst  be^^stottished^itO'se^^^^. 
"that  there  wtfs  not  only  m>iivi()en66' on  oath',  but  th^rervrasno  eyir 
dence  at  all ;  there  was  not  even  -a  v^itneAfrr^-there  was  so  exAoii- 
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nation,  except  of  the  prisoner  himaelf;  ;ind  that  examluatiou  con- 
tradicted almost  every  jnuticle  of  tlie  charge;  but  Buonaparte 
says  l»e  bad  a  fair  trial,  mid  Hiumuparte  *  is  an  hoiionraldc  iiiaii !'    ! 

The  reader  lias  observed  the  abhorrence  which  the  Prince' 
expresses  on  liie  vile  means  (viz.  the  ussasuinalion)  imputed  to 
Pichegru;  he  has  also  seen,  that  the  Prince  distinctly  states,  that  he 
had  710  corrvspondetire  with  I' ranee.,  except  on  private  tifftiirs,  and 
that  above  all,  he  had  none  ui  tfw  kind,  (viz.  treasonable,)  whicli 
was  alluded  to  ;  and  tiually,  that  he  received  an  allowance  from 
England,  because  he  hud  nof/ii/ig  else  to  (ive  upon.  Yet,  upon 
tbis  interrogatory,  produced  in  writing  to  the  court,  and  there  ac- 
kuovvledged  andrepcittetl  by  him,  and  lif^pn  this  interrogatory  alone 
the  Duke  WHS  unanunou^ily  fouud  guilty  of 'having'  (auiongst  other 
matters)  'reeeived  the  ageula  of  England,  procured  them  the  means 
of.  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  iijterior  of  France,  and 
conspired  with  them  against  the  uiteriiali  and  external  safety^ 
of  the  state;'  lliere  not  being  a  syllnble  of  the  evidence  which  has 
the  most  retnote  relatiou  to  such  a  charge. 

He  is  unaninioualy  further  found  guilty  of  having  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  us.semblage,  formed  of  eiuigjants  and  others, 
in  English  pay,  on  the  Freneli  frontiers — there  not  being  a  tittle 
of  the  eyidence  which  feaa  the  ii^ost  remote  relation  to  audi  \\, 

"He  1^  rufllicf  nuar^iniowsly  fouud  guilty  of  having  beldcom-r, , 
luuuicalions  wilbin  the  town  of  Strasburgh,  tending  to  create 
insurreetion-s  in  die  ueighbouriug  departments,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  a  diversion  favourable  to  England— the  word  Strasbnrgli 
never  having  been  before  uttered  in  the  proceedings,  and  there 
not  being  a  tittle  of  the  evidence  which  has  the  most  remote  re- 
lation to  Mich  a  charge. 

He  is  further  unanimously  found  guilty  of  having  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  plots  carried  on  by  the  English  for  the  assassjiia- 
tion  of  the  chief  consul,  there  not  being  a  syllable  about  any  such 
a  plot  ill  the  whole  proceedings;  and  the  only  allusion  to  any  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  iirst  consul  being  an  itnputalion  on  Piche- 
gru, a  Ftcnchnutti,  and  which  was  reprobated  with  indignation  b^ 
the  prisoner.  But  Buonaparte  says  he  had  a  fair  Ifial,  and  Hito- 
naparte  *  is  an  honourable  man  !' 

But  the  most  monstrous  follows:  It  is  a  form  of  die  Frencitiuvv 
of  courl-martials,  that  every  sentence  of  death  shall,  besides  the 
finding  ou  the  several  charges,  (some  of  which  may  not  be  capi- 
tal,) express  the  exact  fact  for  which  death  is  to  be  indicted,  and 
the  precise  article  of  the  laws  under  which  it  is  pronounced.  Let' 
us  see  how  this  dithculty  was  managed. 

•■The  prisoner  having  wilhdrtivvn,  the  court  being  cleared,  and  deli- 
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hfutitag  with  closed  rboi]k,  die  pfesi^ent  coUect^d  (h«  votes  o£  the 
mtniiher^,  beginning  wilh  ih^  junior,  and  voiiug  hin"^'ir  ''"*  la»t,  Jthe 
pri^ner  was  K)j)animou»]y  found  guilty.  Aud  in  pursL  l>e       m 

ajtide  of  the  law  of 
to  ihf  following  effect, 


condemped  to  tufier  the  puai&kmeol  of  dcalb  1 

*  Ordered,  thnt  the  jodge-advocntt*  «bart'  »ee  tlje"|>rc«ent  wntentft'j 
execoied  immcdiaiely' — /^ttV<j  Hitt.  p.  xx.  i    •>  ' 

The  death- warrant  was  thus  left  blank;  the  judges  cotiW-4i6( 
even  guess  at  the  law  niidt-r 'whioli  re  to  execute  ih^'Vfl;-]( 

tim,  and  they  pnidently  tigued  the  -  ;//^  i^  blank?  '  Btit 
Buonaparte  «a?s  he  had  a  fdtP  tYiaf,  ^hd  Buonaparte  Ms  an' 
honourable  man  !' 

Bi|t  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  this  series  of  illcgalitres,  tfirte*! 
mockeries  of  even  military  law.     M.  Dupin  has  dist^vered  in^'flie' 
original   papers  the  copy  of  atnxher  sentence,  \\'ttich,  allli6tic;h 
equally  condemning  to  death,  differs  in   scveni!  important  pirtS- 
caiars  from  that  which  we  have  just  rend.    Cortsidorintr  th:it,  firclm 
die  time  the  judge-advocate  began  his  wtirk,  al-'uit  '■ni-  in  the, 
moniing,  to  the  time  the  sentence  Svns  fiassed,  %i/.  at  two  pre-l 
cisely/was  barely  (nie  hour,  it  seem*  sthmge  tTiat  th^  iud^e4/dV<>-'j 
cate  and  the  captain-greffier  (clerk  oP  the'  court)  sliould  'hive 
employed  themselves  in  writing  oat  tti'a  diff^eht  sent^ndj^,^'6r 
vhich  the  last-mentioned  alone  has  taken  m  fOrtV  ttiSoiitei  to  *6jiV,,1 
a  task  we  nndcrtook  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertxiinihg  tVc] 
time  that  it  Would  consume  t  the  ctipy  of  the  interrbga'tt/ry  isl 
equally  long,  and  we  do  not  think  it  pOssibTe,  snp|k)siTig  ttotiiV/tgH 
else  were  to  be  done,  that  thHe'  tUb'papteri  alone  ton J^J  liii^^ 
been  written  within  the  gpcerfied  time".  Whit  are  wf-  t 
from   this?  a  fact  as  black  as  flf!  the  rest  of  xhv.  , 
namely,  that  the  first  sett^ence  ^•a 9  prepared  before  tlic  trial,' 
that  after  it  was  signed,  perhaps  "after  it  was  executed^  the' ttvar-J 
derers  endeavoured  to  cook  np  the  evidence  and' the  sentence  i^tol 
what  they  thought  a  niOre  ostensible  shape.     We  shpll  jJioe  tha^l 
^heir  cookery  only  made  the  matter  worsfe. 

General  Hulin  endeavours  to  account  for  this  matter  by  say- 

,'f  Wip  tried  many  drnffs  of  the  sentence;  amongst  mhe>s  ihe(fitrt)  orie  i 
^A-question  ;  but  after  tec  had  Asrncd  it.  He  drtubted  (^CfU'tfiri)  tnigfrfiyX 
whether  it  was  regnlur,  and  we  lbereft)re  made  the  fifrtfti^r  (clerk) 
ceed  to  prepare  a  new  draft,  grounded  chiefly  on  tt  report  uf  the  pf 
cnuOsellor  Real  aud  (be  answers  of  the  prince.     This  eeci^nd  draft  Maa 
the  true  one,  and  ougJit  alone  to  have  been  presci  ved." — £iy»/,  p.  )  i. 

Pfpw,  we  beg  Qeneral  Huliu's  pardon,  but  we  thiuk  ik^  first 
.^  draft. 
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draft,  supposing  the  blntiks  had  been  filled  up,  as  little  irregular 
as  the  second  ;  for  the  tirst,  he  implies,  was  founded  on  the  duke's 
answers  alone;  it  was  signed,  and  therefore,  regular  or  irregular, 
sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  t/ie  trial  was  over..     But  what 
was  the  second  sentence  ^  a  new  proceeding  founded,  not  on  the 
duke's  answers  alone,  but  on  a  new  document  produced  after  the 
trial,  and  that  document  no  other  thart  an  unsworn  statement  of 
(be  accuser  himsdf^    If  the  first  sentence  httd  not  been  signed) 
General  tlulin's   explanation   miglit  be   satisfactory;    but  it  is 
signed  bv  the  whole  court,  and  ii  (ond  iK)t  the' second)  was  exe- 
cuted, aud  General  HuSiti's  cxpliHiationi  oiUy  aervt^s  to  show  the 
.  ^^ocious  Juggling  to  which  be^uU  the,<coUrt-tnartial  so  tameiy 
,  SUbiniUfdf     No;  idoubt  every  ooq  concerned   in   the  transaction 
would  be  glad  to  obliterate  either  or  both  these  documents;  but  the 
,9M;cideiit  which  has  preserred  theia  is  fortunate  for  tlie  cause  of 
truth  :and  justice ;  atid  a  comparison  of  th^oi  is  absolutely  aeee8> 
,i*j^  to  an  underslaiidiug  of  the  ftiirness  nj'  thnt  trial  which  \iv9- 
naparte  boasts   of^    f^ionie  of  the  variatioiis  are  very  remarkable. 
The  fir«t  sejatenpe  s^ts  forth  the  evidence  (viz,  the  duke's  exami- 
,ff«tian^  , but  leaver /U<  7^/nn/i;  the  law  which  applies  to  jt.     The 
jsecondisept^i^ceis^s  fostH. thie  law  which  intiicta  the  punishtneat 
oii,d.eati^,.b^j^,ofn;its  |b.4|^  ^videiice  to  which  it  appUesl     General 
Uulin,  in  his  pamphlet,  confesses,  that  they  tried  several  different 
,4i^f^  pf  ^  ^euteace  ;  v/hyi  obviously  because  they  could  not  make 
the  evidence  t^jly  with  Uic  la\v,aiid  ihey  were  therefore  uuder  the 
Of^ces^ity  of  illegally  suppfessing  either  the  law  or  the  evidence* 
-   ^\notl)er  fact  is  enually  remarkable.     Both  sentences  bring  die 
„mike's  case  under  three  Ucadj,  to  which  bcacU  three  capital  arti- 
j^es  of  the  law  are  in  the  rsccond  sentence  applied:  will  it  be 
excited,  tliat  not  one  of  these  ths^ , fatal. jfindings  is  the  same  as 
^tber  of  the  three  counts  of  the  original,  inddctment,  nor  as  either 
pf  the  six  counts  of  the  verdict recorde<l  in  lhe-v«ry  satn«  sentence  ? 
so  that  the  duko  was  tried  on.thr^especilic  charges,  found  guilty 
oa  six  other  and  difTerciit  charges,  and  condemned  to  .siitfer  death 
,  upon  three  other  charges,  dift'crent  from  all,  and  whoUyi  uusup- 
ported  by  any  colour  of  evidence.     But. Buonaparte  says  •beimd 
afair  trial,  and  Buonaparte  '  is  an  honourable  maa/i  "    >i>,i  i 
";    But  the  most  extraordinary  variation  between  the  two  sent^HjCc^ 
isythat  the  tjrst  orders  immediule  execution,  which  is  direct!]^  con^ 
trary  to  tiie  letter  of  the  law,  which,  iu  all  cases,  allovrs  twenty^ 
lour  hours  for  an  appeal.     I'he  second  says  nothing  uhoiit  erectt-r 
^rr,  but  directs  that  copies  of  the  sentence  should  be  sent«7V/jm 
tMc  time  prescribed  hi/ fnrfttii  the  grand  judge,  the  minister  at 
war,  and  the  governor  bf  Paris.     So  far  the  second  sentence  pre- 
serves some  decency ;  bnt,  alas,  before  the  copies  could  be  made, 
laz"  ■  ■  —  and 
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and  mam/  hottrs  before  aoj  one  of  thciu  had  reacbed  its  destioa- 
tiou  the  seulence  hud  been  tiheatJt/  exeeutetl /        >  •     • 

Lei  us  see  then  liow  the  case  stands.     The^r«/  sentence  orders  : 
imini'diate   esecuhuii,    but   that  wii8   pusitivcly   and    confessedly 
ufs^aiuist  lute;  the  sentence  itself  wii'^,  besides,  signed  sw   blank i 
aod  General  Hulin  usserla^  that  this  instruiuent  was  tiot  tiie  real 
sentence;  it  follows,  therefore,  »/'  the  duke  was  executed  under 
it,  he  was  most  foully  murdered,     liut  if,  as  Genertkl  Hulin  says, « 
the  second  sentence  was  the  lru«  «ne,  then  this  sentence  not  only 
dot»  not  order  cxciutixHy  but  recognizes  the  Malay  allowed   by.| 
law;'  if,  therefore,  in  dejiutioc  of  this  seiitem-.e,  the  duke  was  ex- 
ecuted, he  was  most  foully  murclercd! — and   by  whomf — we  ca»  i 
only  answer,  that  M.  Savary  coniaiamled  on  the  fatal  spot,  and  that  . 
the  execution  was  perforinod  by  M.  Savary's  gendnruies  1  •  i 

We  have  not  detailed  half  the  monstrous  defects,  illegalities  and  , 
violences  which  the  legal  acuteness  of  M.  Dupin  has  exposed  in 
every  stage  of  this  horrid  proceeding.    We  have  said   enough  (we  i 
fuartoo  nukuh)  to  prove  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction  tliat  . 
the  duke  wns  murdered — thai  all  lite  excuses,  and  apologies,  and  • 
alleviating  drcuuistancei  subseitucntly  made  by  Buonaparte  were  • 
'  UBs>,  like  the  fad)er  who  begot  tliutn,  gross — open — ^palpable'— »<ij. I 
and  that  on  this,  one  of  the   most  important  occasious  ofr,lus<«, 
lifie,  the  giteut  Napoleon  had  the  meanness  to  endeavour  to  cloak^ 
under  the  |)Oorest  pretences,  the  midni^^ht  murderriM'Uich  he  had  . 
the  villainy  to  commit.  >,ii 

3.  We  now  arrive  at  the  third  object  of  M.  Savary's  pamphlets 
— the  vindication  of  himself.     We  must  confess  that,  until  we 
read  his  publication,  ^^e  had  no  idea  how  deep  IVl.  Savary  was  iu  t 
this  crime — we  supposed  that  he  was  a  mere  tool,  a.  military  nitn, 
tomaton  executing  (pcrJiaps  reluctantly)  the  will  of  his  matter. ;  J^( 
tunu  out  tliat  he  was  indued  a  tool,  but  he  was  also  sooietJiing  > 
worse.     Tliu  judges  of  the  court  were  tools,  and  infamous  iouls; 
but  thit)   discussion  has    brought  to   light  some    circuuistuuceD  . 
which  renders  their  conduct  quite  venial  whon  oonipaired  witk*  . 
that  of  M .  Savary.  r,         .   .m, 

He  rests  his  defence  on  the  several  following  statements,  upo«i  > 
which  we  shall  offer  a  few  considerations  : —  i,.i. 

•  iat.  'That  he  had  no  knowledge  or  concern  in  the  affair,  (having  i 
boeh  but  two  days  returned  to  Paris  from  Normandy,)  till  he  t&n 
ceived  orders,  which,  as  a  military  man,  he  was  bound  to  obey.f> 
We  observe  ill  reply,  that  seeing,  as  we  have,  the  kind  of  trial  liuo- 
uaparte  intended,  it  is  no  proof  of  an  honourable  character  to  have 
been  selected  for  such  a  duty;  and  as  to  the  absence  from  Paris, 
and  the  supposed  consequent  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  we 
^re  constrained  to  accuse  M.  Savary  of  a  very  meon  equivocatioti 
c***  ' — absent 
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— absent  in  N0lMlillly>  ind«ed,  he  had  been ;  but  it  whs  in  fotiow-t 
ing  the  clue  of  the  very  conspiracy,  a$  a  sttppoaed  accomplice  of "» 
which  the  Duke  was  tried!  '    ; 

'Sd.  M.  Saviiry  states  that  he  hail  no  share  in  the  prnceedings 
of  the  military  commissiun,  which  was  an  open  court,  :ind  at* 
which  he  was,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  a  silent  spectator.  j4h  upew 
couN  !  we  echo  M.  Dupin's  esclauialiou:  '  an  open  court — at 
two  o'clock  m  llie  nioruing — in  the  donjon  de  Vincennes — and 
all'ils  avenues  guarded  by  M.  Savar^'a' gensdarnies !'  As  Buo- 
naparte assured  us  the  trial  wasjuir,  ^avary  pledges  hini!iellF< 
that  the  court  ti'm  open  to  tlie  public^  and  they  are  '  both,  both- 
honourable  men.*  .  . 

•'Bill  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceeding,  and  was  a  silent  spec-' 
tator,  standing,  as  he  tells  us,  behind  the  president's  seat.  The- 
president  tells  U9  a  different  story: 

"'ilTiat  president  was  Genei-al  Hulin — ^he  had  been  a  waiter  at  a 
lemonade  shop;  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  (or,  as   some  say, 
afUr\i)  he  had  disfiiitriushed  himself,  and  received  a  medal  and'" 
the  title  of  Vainqneur  de  la  Bastille.  He  has  been  accused  of  hav*'' 
ing  had  no  small  shar^  in  the  massacres  of  the  )Oth  of  August  and 
tlie  2d  oi  St'ptember ;  but  of  the  proceedings  of  so  obscure  a  per- 
50l»it'i8  ftioit'easy  to  pr'>dBi(5e  any  satisfactory  proof,  and  we  hope, 
th^l  hie  has  none  of  that   blood  to    answer  for.  >  He  afterwardat 
w^ivt  into  th«  arraVj  and  ruse  to  some  eminence,   through,   as  it 
would  seem,  the   friendship  of  Murat.     "^1  his,  ' and  the  circum-' 
siancds'  of  his  formed  life,  were  perhaps  the  causes  of  his  being 
selected  as  presid^rrt  of  the  court-martial;  and  his  Zealand  ser- 
vkfes   on  that  lailientable  occasion  were  subsequently  rewarded 
wich  the"  important  trust  of  succeeding;'  Miirat  as  Governor  of 
Pdris.'  -On  tlio   restoration  he  vanished  from  public  view;  and- 
noi"«*ie'  vvonld  have  believed  that  ihd'  Bourbons,  a7/o  never  for-.' 
get  ttttd  ntCL'rJhrgivt;,  would  have  tolerated  the  presence  of  iWe 
niock  judge  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  :  we  find,  however,  that  he«i 
was  reaidm«;,  retired  and  inimoletited,  acPbris,  when  M.  Savar^t'ar/ 
insane   pamphlet   recalled  him    to    public   notice,  and  induced* iJ 
hnn  to  make  some  atonement  to  public  opinion.     He  has'piiU-:' 
lished  a  short  pamphlet,  so  modest,  so  feeling,  so  ingenuous,  Ihat^ 
he  not  only  disarms  our  anger,  bnt  entitles  himself  to  our  com- 
miseration.    Our   readers  will  judge  of  the  tone  of  this  worici  by fij 
the  introductory  sentences.  •    n^SJ 

*  The  unhappy  affair*  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  has  cost  ibe '  fteai('l 
twenty  years  of  deep  sorrew.  .  j     ;  >  iif 

'  Old — stricken  with  blimlness — retired  from  the  world — haviiigdiaJJ 
consolaiioJi  but  in  the  besom  of  my  family — my  sorrow  has  been  ag- 
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gnmUed  by  a  ditcassion  which  has  re-produced,  with  oflensive  noto> 
riety,  scenes  which,  tbongh  nerer  to  be  forgotten,  were  at  least  no  lun- 
ger the  object  of  public  debate.' — Expfiic.  p.  1. 

Xiet  US  now  see  what  General  HuKn  says  of  Savarj,  who,  it 
wAX  lie  reraemberefli  represents  himself  as  standing  behind  the 
general's  chair  as  a  simple  spectator.  After  aokno^yledging  widi 
great  candour,  and  excusing,  on  the  scor^  of  ignorance  oi  the  law 
abd  of  the  pressure  of  an  overwhelming  autbonty,)  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  proceedings.  General  Huiia  stales,  that  the 
ODwt  were  so  hr  from  ordering  or  even  expectkig- an  immediatB 
eascutioD  of  the  sentenoey  that; 

•  Scarcely  was  it  signed  when  I  began  a  letter  to  thie  first  consol.itt 
which  I  conveyed  to  him,  in  obedience  to  the  unanimous  wish  of 'the 
craet,  tba  desireiexpMssed  by'tbe>i>Hnce«i>f  knr  irttertiew  with  the "irst 
consul,  and  further  to  co'njare  th«:firft  oomul'«>' Knife  thcipaimhiMtf  11% 

/  f^<^^^  (Hi9;y99"lfV)^  4^'  A  MA^,  (Sovajy)  uho  bad.  peisist^ed  iu«t)r 
' ;  W,  thj?  ^,*?S^Tr^«o,  and  wbonp  1  shg^u  jd  paume  liyl^W  he^tait^o^^ 

not 

lt?Wriv<?y  ti^Mftl  the 'Wish  of  the  prfeoitef  i 

court."— "You  have  done  your  bUslHt«,'"^dH*,  ttWn^lW*'tt«*n'6irtV/f 

My  l»tMl^  ^*  and  ir4a#/o^A7*»  tt  iftvc.^       '    '  ';  *     "'"'    *'    ''f' 

;:'  i  codfessthat  I  thought  at  tbc^  momeat,  and  to  did  several^  of *l«rf 
CtAcagoes,  that  b«  mcMit  to  say  that  tbe  coorcyiag  these  sentinHniOito 
thft  ^t:Comul.iv«is  ^bjufiineaii.  Hi* ^.pw^fr thu»  nodestoodileit'Us 
still  the  hope  that  tbe  recommendation  would  reach  tbe  first  cpt^^  ./.I, 
m\^  i;ecoliect  that  I  ev^n  at  the  mcyneot  felt  a  kind  o^  vex^ti^^  a^sQe- 
nig  thus  taken  buVot  my  batids  the  only  a^reeuble  ciTCumst^fice  pf  <th;^, 
{MUnfuI'situafion  ilii  wbich' I  vi^i' pta<^^^^  '  '      ! 

'■•Ind^feilr,  hoW^ul'ld'w'e'itiiajginfe  tRiat'a  person  had'  been  ptdcei  'a^mt 
Stt  with  an  torder  to  violate  till  Ih'i  AVovisidris  oF  the 'law?' ''''■ 

**i"^tt'i«r''ehfe  !«»,' '6u«W«' tlte'=fe)unc51  rwim;  c6nver«rig'!aibut 
isliat  itod  jMSt  bc«Qli«J.  1  StVdTaAiklMW^ior  plersons  had  got  ini^'^riv^ 
flmlvetsatiab'*-^  wte  waiting  foruyiBarriage,  which  nut tieiug  ptftnMrne^ 
^j»iimae  Aan  those  of :  the  other  0ieoibei8)to  «am£ -inin-the  innckt 
9[)Dri.<>&.th§i  castk,.d«l4^ed  say  departure  and  th«rir».  W«  wem  tmir- 
^l^lKf^Ll^Ht'i')':^  coul4npt  commuoiicat^  wi^  IJbo^^  wit|i9,ut,<this-iH 
lljgtM.  .^ajry  c^lsin  opca  anprt^  wJ^w  au  explosip^wa^,bpair4--j^ 
tem^l^^^^nc^  strdck  us  to  the  b^rts  aa^  froze  thefiiWith  ^rt^jp,  s^ 

*'*  Yes,  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  inyself  and  my  Vollea^ues,  tfiaV'tliis 
lA^^tbtfon  "^ras  ndt  authorised  by  tas;  odr  sentence  fehYi^ted  that"  bopfes 
should  be  sent  to  tbe  minister  of  war,  the  ^ftitid  jbdgi,'  and  tbf  geHehiF 
gsvemor  of  Paris.  .  .  i     :.  1  w   ...        :-  ...".*• 

One  of  Uie  pbraaes  is  rpmarkable.    ''Appoiated  to  be  judges,  w«  w«fe  oUteed  to 


*  One  of  tbe  pbraaes  u  Tpiaarkable.    *^AppOMited  to  be  judges, ' 
•     '     ■  'The 
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•^.iThe  latter  alone  could,  accordinj;  tQ  lawy  direct  tli«  executiot]  j  tbe 
ciipivs  were  net  y*.'t  tnmW — -tliey  wivuld  <»ccupy  a  conaidcraljle  |K)rliofi 
oftlieday.'  (It  tlie  copies,  wliicli  couW  Lm;  iiiaile  by  tiveaty  clerks, 
were  to  uccup^'  h  eoiisitleiablc  purliou  oi  tlie  ilu^',  iiuiv  could  all 
(he  original*  liave  bfeii  written  by  wne  hand  in  an  liour?)  '  On  my  re- 
lurn  to  Paris  I  sliould  hiive  ujiiied  on  the  governor, — on  tjie  first  coii- 
slif— who  ktioi^'s?  fcul  utt  of  u  suddeii  tfiis  terrific  explosion  informed 
us' that  the  [)rincc  uas  !io  more. 

-  '*  We  know  not  wherhef  !iE  (Sflva^y)  wWothrts  htrfte'iii  on  tHis  ^read- 
fnl  escculion  hud  oi^ders  for  doinj;  so. — !1'  he  fiad  not,  he  alone  is  r6- 
spocsible;  if  he  had,  ihe  court,  which  knew  nothing  of  tJiexe  orders, 
which  Uiclf  was  kept  in  coiilinennnt y  (vu  opeiiantKl  !)  the  court,  ivliose 
luiit,  reiiotulion  \vai>  in  hivour  o|  ihg  priuqe;,  cuqld  jieilher  fore^e  nor 
prfjvent  the  catastrophe.' — Ejtplk.  p.  I'Z'.^-^- 

..  .Without  dwelling  ou  General  Huliii's  defence  of  his  own  share 
iii.the  fatal  preliuiinaries,  it  i»  quite  clear  that  tk£  man  behind 
the  chair  was  the  immediate  murderer  ;  and  that  this  man  was  the 
same  Savary  who  affect-s  to  deplore  that  the  duke  was  put  to 
death  by  mistake  \  and  who  accuses  M.  de  Talleyrand  of  Ijavin^ 
hastened  tlie  e.xecutiou,  aiid  of  having  suppressed  a  leltcT  thqt 
iuight  have  led  to  mercy  !  We  want  language — we.shqulfl  ratjl^ 
say— no  language  is  necessary  to  express  the  holror  of  every 
UoDjest  mind  ut  such  bloody  duplicity. 

But  M.  Savary  had  not  yet  finished  his  task — ^ihe  }^rave,  iit- 
de«d,  was  ready— it  had  been  dug  before  the  trial — the  duke 
was  condenuied— the  road  to  mercy  was  shut, — but  he  was  still' 
alive !  no  warrant  liad  been  given — no  time  was  appointed  for  the 
execution. 

'  Morning  approached,'  says  &I.  Dupin,  '  and  Buonaparte  would  not 
permit  Paris  to  learn,  on  awaking,  that  a  prince  of  the  houise  of  Bour- 
bon was  in  its  neighbourhood  and  ulke,  even  tjhough  he  vi-ja  in  the 
dun<;eon  of  Vincetnres.' — I'iices  Hist,  p,  3Q,     , 

What  passed  in  the  three  dark  hours  which  elapsed  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution  i»  buried  in  the  graves  oif  the 
Btturboa  and  Buonaparte,  and  in  the  heart  of  M.  Savary.     Qne< 
thing  alone  is  certain — that,  as  at  his  trial,  he  was  deprived!  06 
what  the  law  exprcs.sly  allowed,  a  legal  adviser,  so  it)  his  a^biiy 
he  was  denied   what  never  was  before  refused — the  consolptibntf 
of  religion.     By  what  warrant,  he  was,  iii  defiance  of  the  ge^iieraf  i 
law  and  of  the  individual  sentence  itself,  executed  so  suddenly^'y?«  ' 
cannot,  as  we  have  already  staled,  tliscover.     General. Hidiiy, lis  , 
we  have  shown,  knows  no  more  than  we  do.     But,  M,  Sapwy^ 
commanded !     His  account  of  the  crisis  is  as  follows  :         1   ,   1  .,u 

'  The  court  deliberated  a  long  time  ;  il  was  not  till  two  hours  ttlteV\J 
the  room  was  cleared  thut  the  sentetice  was  knosvn. 

'  The  oditer  who  commatnlfd  the  infantry  of  my  regiment  catrw  wit^ 

deep 
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■tleep  emodon  to  tell  me,  that  a-patty  wnarequired  to  execute  the  sen- 
itence — I  answered,  oivm  iT.V-if«M«irj,  p.,30.     ■.  1   •-•    r       1 

•■'  Nothing  in  the  \vhohe  pianiphlet  has  excited  so  much  indig- 
nation in  France,  as  the  c^d-^blooded  laoonism  of  this  answer-^ 
"give  it" — these  two  dry  words  were,  as  far  as  we  -are  in- 
formed, the  only  death-wa/rant  of  th*  diesdenAant  of  so  many 

kings  and  of  so  many  heroes.' > -u'  ■. 

.'  llie  trial,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been yaw»-**the  court  cpe/iw-the 
-execution  too  was  puAA'c.  -He  vi'Vfi  shot 'between  five  and  vix 
.oVIock  in  the  morning  of  »fogg3i'248t«f>MaMhj  in  the  ditcbtof 
'the  fortress,  about  foiirt«enfeet<l!)i«low<  th«ilevet  of  the  grouni! 
'M.  Savary,  who  Confesses  nothing  etse/admUs  that  he  dttsigtiated 
the  spot — the  reasonfrof'bisciiioice'afe'ttdmirab'le!"-      ■•  ^  '-fnifl 

""*"  Where  shaHthe  party  of  rtAi<ftrtW?iW!il««!^»'  riilf*<«  <h6  «*ffic<l/^ 
'■'^'i^liene,'^  J  answered,  "  yon  cati'h<tft  *(<!>bixJyyTif*Wfa4t^i*J5>'«hBifthatl- 
'ttintsidf  the'  populmi^  neigh booHkxAf  oO>nHt»w«i«ipre«kuidtaglalteg 
•ldM:r<}^^:tb  the  several  intiirkete.^«*Jf«7ioir$,rp.jSi(k<  xlt  'ft  u  .>  ttitt 
i^  (!)>Jfhfe  tetider  heart  of  M.  Savti^-Mn«  d^ares^«nka9ity&»iiNi4'4o 
-hurt  <¥(n  I  ^hoc^nt  <  p«^sO«  t  but,  tinfotmurtaitely  tfoh  1  tM« '  pratenxfe, 
'<fei(^'yhybitbnt  -of '  Pftri^  ktiowtf^  tbdi^id'^MMtdi  piM80S)iwidfin  a 
Wile'olf  the  Iro^tft'of  the  castle  ;»and'=^U  tiMrte'  un^niQiiiiielyvctbe 
graVe'  had  been  dug  ow  the'  spM' eaviyithelf^reabdmg^evttiiinf, 
ivhile'thb  tmcotf^ioM  \rkW6A  (Wals:' at 'Suppan  r>M(£i^«ary'8ays 
the  grtive<wfrs:<'dug'  betweefii  th^>^entende)iQtid:i:^eciitibn4iibnt- 
'tei'  «iideiy««e'g»ves  lh&  faiei:  a«  -M^  •ha^Xititeed  iilt;t  bol  wfaensn- 
'evei-do^,  ifdii^-beft^e'the  exedutitift,*  ifc(toio»rahot9»A'kjSBB«njr^8 
story.  But  M.  Savary  tills  us  a  more  itattportaatEUMiliaffiibtiliig 
clrcdmstafnce^t'Wa^'Mt^trtiUiiefiw^^'brought'dowritthcrbfltckfistabs 
-suddenly  intd'tli^'  diteh,^ifaM  ^ther  frtinbe  heafd  Im'senteaoeiMiwy 
had  ingeniously  managed  this  agreeable  surprise  foH>hiiH}4^^tiUe 
Mntence  wai,=at'''th6"^rt«f  mitthtb)  l«adtmd'!«rrfm<erfj  riFeHYhis 
#t?ftrtemertt  of  atfdfcity"wfe«  wdre  qAttfeUBprepared'^*  b^itik  «faiirsi()be 
lidmilted,  t^at  *f  is^  th4*>nttt«ralu8lh*(»x  of  ttes-^roattfui/lserisestdf 

'trti'barity.    '      '     •'•      "'      "»-    '''•i"    '••«     I'^i'M*.-   i.   r.;.l    fx^Jl-.r-    .J/^    jft,,, 

•'^''A^Wthei'  circuni stance/  though  of  less'impoitanoQjijis  tod  oa- 
'¥ittv!is  to  bfe!  ptii^ed  over.  Sdvarytc^li  us>^that  BbbtMtfxiiite<did>not 
intend  that  the  duke  should  have  been  shot  that  night — iiay^utbat 
it  was  done  without  his  knowledge  j  aiid  the  proof  he  gives  of 
this  extravagant  assertion  is,  that  he,  Savary,  on  returning  to  town 
after  the  execution,  met  the  privy  counsellor  Real  going  leisurely 
down  to  Vincennes  to  examine  the  prisoner.  If  the  fact  were 
true,  it  would  prove  no  more  than  that  Buonaparte  did  not  ac- 
i}uaint  Real  that  the  duke  was  to  be  murdered  that  night.  But 
it  seems  that  even  this  worthless  fact  is  not  true;. for  Meh6e  de 
|a  Touche,  who  was  deeply,  and  we  must  add  di^racefully,  im- 
'.  •»•'  plicated 


Satary,  and  ihn  Duke  d'Enghkn. 
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plicated  in  the  whole  afi^air,  attests,,  on  his  own  evidence,  and, 
what  is  better,  upon  that  of  all  Real's  servants  and  clerks,  that 
on  that  never-to-be- forgotten  day,  Real  did  not  leave  his  own 
house  till  the  afternoon,  and  wafs  consequently  not  to  be  met  near 
Vinceniies  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  nionuiig.  We  have  some  little 
curiosity  (though  the  fact  itself  be  of  no  value)  to  see  what  Savary 
will  say  to  this  direct  contradiction. 

Let  us  now,  in  justice  to  M.  Savary,  state  that  his  defence  is  in 
two  points  successful ;  he  proves  that  he  did  not  fasten  a  liintern 
to  the  prince's  breast,  as  a  murk  for  the  executioners — but,  ad- 
mitting this,  we  nnist  add  tb;it  iK>  one,  to  our  knowledge,  ever 
«aid  that  he  did.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  it  asserted  that  the  prince 
himself  had  so  tlxed  ihelaulcrn — lie  may  have  done  so — there  was, 
M.  Savary  confesses,  a  lantern  in  the  ditch,  and  such  an  act  would 
be  consistent  with  the  whole  of  the  modest  yet  intrepid  conduct 
of  the  duke;  but  certainty  M.  Savary  did  not  go  down  into  the 
ditch  to  fix  the  lantern;  he  stood  on  the  parapet  and  ontif  com- 
niandod  the  troojis  who  lired  at  the  f/o&omoilhe  vic,tia),  wliiab  M. 
Savary  evidently  thinks  is  less  horrid  than  tiring  at  a  lantern  1,1 

He  defends  llinvaelf  also  successfully  aguiust  another  iniputa- 
tioUfM'hich  wo.  nevjen  befor«^  heard  of,  his  having  stOikn  the 
prince's  watchiiMgi lit. possible,' he  indignantly  asks,  *  timt  any 
ooe  can  sus^fict  me^  a  general  in  the  French  army,  a  minister  of 
state,  of  having  stolen  a  watch?'  We  readily  answer — no;  and 
we  «re  vat  tli«  le^s  slow  in  this  acqiutlal  from  a  fact  stated  by 
onrsekes  so  long  ago  as  July,  J 81 7,  namely,  that  when  the  body 
of  the  illustrious  victim  was,  in  1^1(3,  removed  fur  Christian 
burial  koiu  the  ditch  in  which  M^  Savary  had  huddled  it,  his 
wMcli  was  found.  No^  M^  Savqiy  only  took  hi*  life — his  watch 
he  spared.  .    ,•_.      u'l    ■   ■   ■ 

The  horror  of  ail  the  rest  pf  this  melancholy  detail  stifles  the 
ridicule  which  the  disproval  of  these  two  fancied  accusations  would 
have  oUierwise  excited;  and  the  reauU  of  the  whole  discussion  is, 
that  M.  Savary  has  confirmed  not  only  all  that  he  was  suspected 
of,  but  a  great  deal  more;  aud  that  he  has  disproved  oothio^  but 
two  contemptible  circumstances  of  which  he  biid  nevor  l^en 
accused. 
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tSO— iiaporlniice  otTth  gMlogtcid  Icc- 
lures,  l.k! — notice  of  lit*  iliittribiitioii  of 
the  ptitvh  of  ihe  dcliigi',  147—  F-'-f.  ■—. 
count  of  the  a|)]K>araiice5  of 
fissures  of  nicks,  cuiil-niiiing  ' 
rereaiiis  of  iiniinals,  147 — particular! v  u( 
llie  Kirltdale  cBve,  id.  lol,  152 — of  otiitr 
Cave*  [ndi&reui  purtjt  of  lin^liuid,  447 
— clnssificnlion  oi  llic  uiiimEti  rctuniiis 
found  therein,  148 — coiitints  of  Uicckvc 
at  KiJIiloch,  ill  GeriDniY,  1-19.  —  Se- 
contliy,  evidences  of  ilie  delufi^  -dcfived 
from  diliivint  bedi  of  Joaia  and  gravel, 
**■  omttaiiiing  aniinaJ  reiuaiut,  15t!-~ld4 — , 
remain*  of  elc|iliikots  found  in  various 
parts  of  Eiijjiaiid,  1  j'> — mid  of  other  ani-, 
nmi»  in  drlierent  ports  of  ilie  norid,  l.iS 
"'*''— piirtioularly  the  loftii-st  moiiiituiiis  uf 
^i^^ioetitA  BUd  ot  CetttraJ  ludia,  loj,  i;i6. 
Thirdly,  thcevidunce d«ri«^  fromvalliebk 
of  dc'iiodatioH,  156'-'poii)tii  cttBUiibcd 
lii«  Twenrthes,  136 — t3a>— remarks 
th«  cnidc  spf  culation*  aS  some  f^-oln- 
lU,  te'Weoimt  lor  the  dolnge,  1  otl— 
161— the  Mosaic  eccouiit  of  tlic  ddiij^, 
161,  t6t*— oti<  the  intoT7lt«tation  of  tjic 
word  '  day/  in  the  first  rimpter  of  t.ie- 
nesis,  -163 — importoiivr  of  introducing 
pnMft  of  providential  design  iidu  >ci<it- 

-»  X  tli(fj«ctures,  Xdit. 
'(Dvonsparte,  perfidious  m«Mare«  of,  to  ob< 
Win  posK^on  oC'PocUiKal,  6&i  d6 — 
sends  an  ariu^r  into  Spain,  60 — routrivea 
to  ^t  tbfl  SjMitish  ro.^al  faaiily  into  his 
custody  in  France,  6J — 67 — hij  forces 
ocCH{>y  lUladiid  mider  JVluMt,  68 — >maii- 
sacrc  of  ihe  Spaniards,  69-~-iittnities  3o- 
seph  BiiOhspartc  into  the  tturoiie,  7U — 
sittiuitaneous  rising  tn  li>e  proi'inces 
againt>t  the  fruicb.  71,  7!;— their  dift 

-tj^-'^iUit.litBtioM  is  Gatalonin,  73 — «n;n- 
adled  tattilBlte'aieges  of  VoJeooia,  74 

•••  6  iiMd»-tf  iSkragaa,  76 — 7ff. — awtertdt  r 
of  the  Frettoh  army  under  GeoeraJ  ])u- 
pont,  7&-^i«  Frencii  cvactiatr  Madrid, 
'29— «deieat.of  jfiugaaparte'a  army  under 
Junot,  in  Portugal.  80 — B'i — vliich 
country  he  is  oU iced,  by. ew wMHtt),  !<.) 
give  up  to  il)e:Epglikli  WMM-Toarier  Sir 
Artiiur  WeUesleyv  8S,  8S->Mfiit«tMili  uf 
Savary'i  &tienipt  to  exculpate  linoiiin- 
parte  fiaru'llietiiiicge .of  murdering  the 

ucm  of  «fee  juHk«W»>&7  X-^56l>. 
Burnet't  (BUkOp^  Katory  \,i  bi-i  Oun 
A  itttiEata,  «itlkdlBtestitA.Vnoliamcter  of  t]>c 
suppressed  pa«s«|cs,  1£6 — «|)eciJiien»  of 
Denn  Swift's  note*  on  Burnet,  166—168 
•~!-ch«racter  of  Lord  Dartntoqth's  notes, 
168,  169 — their  severity  accoutred  for, 
169 — riiliinots  neitiurk  of  Cumunghum 
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on  Burni-t.  169—  rewMrnTMof  hit  liistnry, 
17() — judicious  s(rictun*s  uu  it  by  tlic 
Ucv.  Dr.  Rijolh,  170 — 172— liiu  ftrst 
l>or(iuu  of  Burnet's  History,  why  the 
most  in>|iortuni,  17t2—tTiuRipliBl  restora- 
tion of  CJiarles  II.  17'i,  17.'}— reflection 
on  the  subieipiviuly  disgraceful  events  of 
h\a  rci^n,  174 — noble  speech  of  tiie  Earl 
of  Bristol,  on  passing  the  indemnity  act, 
17fi,,  176 — Lord  Clurendon's  oLser^-a^ 
tion^nn  tlmi  measure,  176,  177 — causes 

aCllie  vices  of  the  cnvaliers,  178 — condi- 
tion of  the  English  ptople  before,  daring, 
and  subsequeittly  to  the  ret>ellion,  17!^ 
— why  Charles  II.  was  favourable  li> 
pvpery,  1&3,  184— circumstances  that 
favoured  the  ciissohiteness  of  niatuiers  in- 
itroduaid  after  his  restoration,  I8d— 109 
— intrigues  for  dissolving  the  marriage  of 

,1.  JUmetll.  with  his  wife,  190— 193— ae- 
gocititions  lor  uiarrying  Ch»ric«  TJ.  to 
(lie  princess  of  Portugal,  191 — 196— his 
cosdiict'M'  her,  197 -^remarks  on  iiia  dis- 
position towards  the  Roukui  Catljolics, 
198.  199— .credwiily  ui  tlie  nalioi.t  Htilh 
regard  to  OaU'a  plot,  199,  80O— ijnpli- 
city  ot  Charles  Il.'s  policy,  203,  2t)4— 
causes  of  th«  aglutions  otf  .Ta(nt,-s  II.'s 
reign,  2n4,t!05 — eil'ccTsof  the  profligacy 
of  Charles  U.  and  his  court  on  the  lite- 
rature of  England,  206— 209 — Iww  coun- 
terftctc«l,«l'>— il3 — character  of  DJshop 
Buruct,  as  a  preaclier,  £10,  $11. 
C. 

CanipbeU  ^Augustus),  Appeal  on  behalf  of 
.v.,,rh-rrh  orFji^land,534.   SecCUrgy. 

I  ■■  linn  Carlos. 

t  nte  of  society  at,  542,3+3— 

trt»eJ  irealuicut  of  slave*  and  people  of 
colour  bv  the  CaruJlKi»n».  S43,  844. 

e«lc(i«."»  tbcory  of  ttie  Peluge.  remarks 

C^ixt'-  t,.....i..r  of,  sold  at  SmUhfieW  be- 
1  1822,8^8. 

{  of  the  vices  of,  17B. 

CliajUs  Lwllcclitm  on  thv  nun  '7 

— his  unliijppy  inafriop*-  w  I  > 

of,  181 — his  ciiarge  to  his  mui,  u.-  - 
reflpction  of,  on  the  ()uunge<»lj«.«pi>diict 
of  the  Puritans,  lUd.  , 

diaries  II,  triumphant  rcstoi-alion  of)  IT?, 
173— Bubsequent  disg^ntcf"!  ev<«rtt»  of 
hisrcign,  174— why  hewnsf  n 

popery,  183, 184— tJic  «lis->  '( 

morals  tl>at  followed  hlsresi.i, ,  ,>t- 

counled  for,  185 — 189— inftueiiee.of  ihc 
profligacy  of  Clwrles  II.  and'  his  <C9nrt, 
on  the  Utefatutj  of  England,  1!lV)—*09 
— hovK  coQDteracted,  209— 313— riego- 
oiations  for  marrying  him  !o  (he  princesft 
of  Portugal,  194— 196— hia  conduct  to 

her, 
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licr,  }97 — liis  di»po«|lton' -tnwMdn  tiie 
ItuinaA  catholic*,  tP8, 199 — iiu|ilietly  of 
his  policy,  «)3,  *^U*. 

^Charles  IV.,  King  uf  Spu'mi  clmrgek  ilia  §on 
FfrdinimU  wiili  coiitpiriiig  a(;niiul  liini, 
69 — Abdicali^s  llic  throne,  bi— AgaJnsi 
ivhich  he  pToU-dt,  a»  oiiupuiiorj^,  (36— 
abdicates  n  »fcund  iinicj«nd  i«  cafi%;d 
into  Frmicc,  67. 

[  Chnrms  (^Ua^icul),  curioui  iiotict>«  oft  455, 

f-    456. 

[  Charuns,  or  pritfoU  of  the  Rajpoou,  notice 
•    of.  59S. 

[Chenier  (J.),  irraarks  o&  oa  ths  Fwach 
drama,  35—48. 

I  Chttrch  uf  Eiigiaiidl,  leilitnon^  tif  Qinrlea  I. 

J'     in  favour  of,  l8t. 

iCiadiiiiali  and  its  neighhourhood  described, 

I*     S,  4. 

f^hin^ndon  (Lord),  conduct  ijf  Kvnrietta, 
Quecu  of  Charles  I,  to,  accouatcd  fur. 
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'Tcss,   iiuporlant   icrviccs   ren- 
to  JitoraluPB,  165,  166. 


.  ■.!.), '1  bought*  on  the  N<?- 
ceiiilv  'if  uuproTiiig  the  ctiiiditiuu  of 
^'egw-S'^VM,  475 — rotnarks  ihcrcon, 
48;L. — See  Ntgro-SUiverif. 
Clergy  of  tUe  cTiurch  of  England,  errors 
ana  inisreprcM-iitaiions  concvrnin^  tin- 
revennes  of,  exposed,  55!4,  .^!15 — cnuse 
of  tlie  nofipivflty  of  separatists  agaimt  it, 
5i6  '  ' '    t  utitlier  tliu  huid-owner. 

the  nor  tlic  member  of  the 

Chuj>...  ..1  ....^loiid  pavsany  th)iiK.iu  tlic 
sense  iiiteodcd  by  tliosc  who  gsc  it, 
towards  the  expense  ^f  supporlii\g  that 
church,  528— 53f — the  i^^  origj^u  of 
tithes,  collected,  front  ^rcppr^j,  6,^7,  .'i^i 
533^537— viridicalioa  nf'  the  autj^oritjes 
on  which  this  pruof  rcils,  5^8,  jCW — llie 
asiEcrtion  that  tithes  originated  in  s,  par- 
liamentary grant,  considered,  540,  5iJ. 
therl^t  of  tlif  clergy  to  ihcfii  C3t{ibli»bied, 
54! — 543 — and  that  tfic  vulgar  clunour 
agahi&t  the  burthen  of  an  ecclciiiasticai 
e6tab)is)iineiit  is  utterly  aoTouuded,  543, 
544^— the  right  of  the  clergy  to  b  full 
tetllh  of  tlie  ^ross  produce  estubUshcd, 
•544 — 54S — pecun'mry  sacrifices  mode  by 
the  clergy  in  voriogs  ways,  54.7 — parti* 
Mnrty  iti  their  own  education,  537 — 
Mni*  services  in  the  education  of  youth, 
9SS,^3 — amuuiit  of  ilie  revenues  of  the 
d^rgy  of  the  Cliirrch  of  England,  535, 
556 — incomes  of  the  bishops,  559 — 
nverage  income  of  each  benefice,  557 — 
coniparison  of  the  incomes  uf  the  EaglUli 
elergy  with  those  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
458,559. 


CmI  fnmiAtioa  of  PiM^bur>>lt  i 
bouihuiNJ,  remarks  on.  %.  A. 

Ci»llepc  living*,  the  eiving  of.  to  college 
tutors  vindioated,  .^58.  6.S4. 

Conianiiiusr  irniptiva  uf,  into  £urope,'  }19, 
ItO.        ...,'.■    

Camcdy  (FMnGh),  coniridfinitiotu  on,  413 

.  — Iheir  '  light  comddy,'  wtMt,  ih — C*l«- 
raeiM  bf  the  ooinedicco^'  Moli«rr,  415. 

.  ^tti^pAriicnlarly  liis  ■•  Boiir^ois  G«ii- 
liUjorarae.'  4t8-^«nd  his  '  Tartnire,'  419 
,  — stcrliHf!  draniMic  wH  the  ckief  eiccl- 
l«nce  «f  Moliore^  4t0— Kiharacter  of  Le- 
page's Torcaret,  420,  4«1 — on!  iiiBuence 
oi  Franah  unities  on  lite  Britisit  thntre, 
421 — 43S-^and  of  l-'rciich  syinnn*ries 
on  the  Spanisli  stage,  424 — 4«6 — evil 
influetKe  of  i'Vcnefc  •aonipte  on  Ihe  Ger- 
tunn  theatre,  41i7,  438— immorality  and 
filtliiness  of  the  French  ctMnudy,  430 — 
poriitukriy  in  Moliere,  ib. — and  in  Reg- 
nnrd,  431  —  excellence  of  the  Frmch 
pctites  comedies,  433- — 436  —  liomagc 
paid  to  Siinkspcaro  by  ■  French  cfMc. 
437 — circumstances  which  hove  rendefed 
French  tlio  language  ci  coliversatioa  in 
lite  higiier  circles  of  Europe,  438— why 
it  Is  lint' universal,  4S9«  ■> 

CttUi,  iHiUiou  prices  of,  is  th^'  14th''Bnd 
15th  centuries,  $19«  JUiOT-saHl  in  the 
Kjtii  iind  17tl\  centuries,  %31>~caiiwa'rfP 
its  Uigli  f)ciu«,  between  179S  ami  ili%4J 
333— iufilKiKirdf  war  thereon,  903.  f94. 

Comeille's  Iranodkit,  r«'initrkt  oli,  SB4  40->— 
particularly  his  Cid,  40'— >t3— Ktbietva- 
litin  on  Cuructlle  by  M.  fichlegel,  bt\'< 

Crimea,  geography  and  productions  of^  the 
ujorthern  or  level  part  of.  Hi,  ICS-^-atid 
o{.iii»  mvunninoua  regions.of^ISM^  1415 
— Seautifitl  vallics  of,  ii6.  .   i  •  .■ '.  ii  > 

Crim  Tartars,  uiuubnr  nf,  187-'  dUfavaV 
classes,  it).— stale  of  the  Mursos  nr  TMtar 
noblc^o,  i^. — of  liw  Miillns  «c,  priest*,' 
J38— and  of  the  peasauis,  »/)<— siioUarity 
of  manners  with  thow  of  the  patiiArcfaul 
ages,  L'28 — rcniark>4it\  tbc  ebunge  in  i  the 
'Jiirinr  character  compared  >vit)i  that  of 
their  ancestors,  129, 130 — condition  mmd 
anmscnicnts  of  the  women,  l.il. — AMeC' 
liim  of  the  Cripi  Tartars  fpr  their  faoraes, 
IdS— description  of  a  ijirlar  bpr*e,-nH:e, 
134— their  sheej^husbandry,  i^.— 'indo- 
lent mode  of  digginf;,  155 — micerable 
state  of  their  agriculture,  i6,-^fuperstJ- 
tious,  136— cruel  punisltment  of  the 
ktKHit,  inflicted  on  wmbb  Tartar  f(plon«, 
137. 

Cunninghnm  (Mr.),  caluronioni  remark  «f. 
on  Burnet'a  tiiatory  of  his  own  Time. 
169. 

Cuvier,  te«ttnK>D'y-of|  tb  tlie  Mosaic  ancouot 

of 


* 
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of  Hm  drfMg>,  14«— ttmub  AarMn, 
115. 

IX 

Dartmontb  (I«niX  vonarb  of,  on  Bnmel's 
HiskMy  of  Ma  vmn  Tyt^  ISA,  169— 
their  seTcril  j  accoanted  for,  169. 

Deluge,  prooft  of  Ike  mmawiStj  of,  irom 
ifae  i4>pe»iaBce«  of  CKroi  and  finom  of 
racka,  osnUiMag  fewitiiod  aniaMl 
aaina,  147— 15»— fioai  dtfarvtal  beds  of 
loam  and  gntrel,  oaatauiiHg  aiaiilar  VC' 
niatn*»  159— lfi6>— and  fimni  vallies  of 
denwlaliaB,  156— ^triclwea  on  the  erade 
memilatioD*  of  geoiogbtstto  aocooat  far 
■4»4leii^,  15a— 161— 4tae  Motae  Mr- 

.•r«(iMofit«l6i,  Ida. 

I)eawnd.    See  Supply. 

Daaioflibeoes  oratia*  of,,  against  Arittogei- 
Ipiumot  genaiitc,  S3S— ipctasMn  of  it, 
with  nmnkt,  SS5— S37. 

DtaAuiB  (Major),  daDgewos  oituatian  and 
|MPo«identiai  escape  of,  517,  518. 

DitMalSwaaap,  in  the  Vaiie^of  the  Uigais- 
.■ppi,  desciSbed,'  10. 

Do»  Carlos,  lafimt  of  Spain,  character  nid 
.daath  ofyS71~-iiuticeaf  Otway's  tragedy, 
ieonded  on  his  jieath,  57S^of  Schiller  s, 
373,  374 — analjsirf  Of  Loixl  Johti  Kus- 
ailUiaiagedy.on  the  same  tofejeet,  with 
...ifMciinaaB  endreiaai^  375— S8S. 

Baaaa  (Dedtor),  style  of,  299. 

Dnam,>.1im^¥t*ock  pauioDately  attached 
ifoi  iOi  St^-HwigiiMyf  itnMatiti  represen- 

•  tMloii  in  :Fhaa«i,  sa-^Mtice  df  the 'pls>-s 
.iaf^J>del>OiandtoU>ef*,  38-^f  Garnier, 

•Mfc  JAp^Hof-Haidy;  S«— Sdi-panillel 
-iibeikaeea^tlMK - »i(d  tb*  OQOleafipaTvy 
i'SagHtbi  dnubatbis,  36— S8— profligacy 
cof  tM  Cdgliah^  idraraa  daring  the  nign  of 

Charles  II.,  406. 
SiificW»-p%fc,  immonlity  of,  «06— his 

::aha^rrailoiife«n  tlie  English  stage,  SOS. 

I>neii^1nitatiaa  uf  Stmkspeare's  Hamlet, 

•u'Mari»»-oni46,4r — and  on  his  ifflitatioii 

«f>>IUu«o  and  Joiief,  47,48— ttid  his 

otliur-ldritaliaiM  ofShrikspeare,  48*  49. 

Dupht  (M.),Fli|eesJiididaire8  refatives  ad 

•  ProecR  du  Docd'Enghien,  565— extracts 
frOid  thepreliaiinaryilKoCeedhigs  6f  the 
mock-conrt  for  trying  the  duke,  with  re- 
marics.  57» — 574 — the  interrogatory  of 
theduke,574 — 576 — observations  thcrc- 
-oit,  576—560 — results  of  M.  Dujpln's 
iMtbllmtion,  57S. 

-.'<«  E. 

Eaitliqiiaket  fi«q«ent,  in  the  rM^y  of  the 

Miskissippi,  10. 
£o«le4taBtkurRevenues.    See  Clergy. 
Kgidius^  Hie   founder   of  the  Frot«stant 

.  churdi  at  Seville,  S49 — account  of  bis 

,  fcrM^^i  aiid  death, '250. 


mtfima,  tctodM  of.  fiwnd  b  Tariona 
parti  of  England,  15*.       -    ' 

Emigrants  to  the  American  Unioiv  salatary- 
infMUation  to,  347.  348— distreaaea.«rf 
Englbh  emigrants,  356.  36t,  363,  364. 
366.369,370. 

Enghiea  (Dtike  d*),  painphlets  rdathe  to 
«ka  narder  of,  561— leftitation  of  Sa«a> 
i^'s  attempt  to  charge  M.  de  Tallejraod 

witb  the  chief  gvilt  of  ihb  nnuder.  56t 

567 — and  of  his  exculpation  of  finona- 
paite,  567— 57Z— detail  of  the  duke't 
mock  trial,  57X— 576— remaiks  thereoii* 
5**i-580— Sawary**  attempts  to  excul. 
pate  himseirexamined  and  dispipTed,and 
biafiartiblpation'in  tiut  marder  estft. 
blished,  680 — 585. 

F. 

Fa«ix'(Wi),  Memorable  Days  in  America, 
538— motives  for  his  vojage  thither,  339 
— character  of  his  work,  340 — adreit- 
tares  of,  at  Boston,  341 — at  Charlestafa, 
341 — 344— gets  into  a  scrape  there  )»y 
his  faamanity,  340,341 — hu  receptiwt 
at  Pliiladelphia,  345— hot  day  at  Waiw- 
ington  described,  346 — accounts^  of  Ua 
intervfews  with  different  .Eiiglish'.caii* 
grants,  347—35*.  339, 360,  S^lr-SiS}*-^ 
character  of  American  palpit  eloquence, 
353 — his  adventares  at  Zainsville,  §56: — 
specimens  of  American  law  a^d  Iibei^, 
857 — 360— description  of  a  los-1ioute, 
36S,  363— retrograding  and  baroariaipg 

,  the  order  of  the  day,  363rT^e  aulaor 
visits  Btrkbeck's  setllenieot,  364,  365 — 
which  is  a  mere  bubble,  S60. 

FellatBS,  account  of  a  predatory  expedifibn 
BgtSnst,  515 — 517. 

Ferdinand,  pi:ince  of  Asturias,  chaiaciet  of, 

:  56';  5^— his  mean  letter  to  Buonapaite, 
59— is  charged  by  his  father  with  f^n-. 
spiritig  agmnst  hin*),  ibid. — who  abdicaf^i 

•  in  hfs  favour,  64 — perplexity  of  liig  k^- 
atton,  65— falls  Into  t|ie  tiula  pf  fb^ 
naparte,  66 — Is  Carried  pri^ue^  Ju^ 
France,  67.  \    .*t.T 

FosiAlixcd  Remains  of  animals,  cfaanliaitl^n 
of,  148 — account  of  such  r^rnuns,  9^ud 
in  Tarioos  parts  of  the  world,  \f^.  }ii9r-. 
156.  . 

Fi-endi  Trader,  disastrous  cqndHifni  m.^, 
7 — diaracter  of  the  French  naiippi 
their  vanity  in  supftosing  their  IJviJBWKO 
to  be  universal,  438,  439.    S«e'l 
Tragedy. 

G. 

Garnier's  tragedies,  remarks  ^n,  witti  ^  ajtc- 

cimen,  33,  34.  ,  '^ 

Geology,  province  of^  138, 139. 
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Goeibe's  tng^ies,  nrnuka  on,  4«r,  4f8. 


Historical  and  Vitpo- 
grapbic*!  Buay  oa  the  Ionian  Islands, 
tat—cbatfKtet  at  the  work,  Hfid.  See 
JmtBit  Wands. 

Goring  (L«rd),  profligate  character  of,  188. 

Orcat  l>esett  of  tlte  Misvissippi,  described, 
4^—16.  . 

Greece,  on  the  legal  oratory  ot,  314 — de- 
■criptiun  of  an  Athenian  dicast,  AM.  513 
T-analysis  of  Lycarmts's  speech  against 
Leocrates,3l9 — 33^— character  and  mis- 
fertuiies  of  the  orator  Andbkiiei.itS — 
■otioe  at  Lyafas's  speech  a^inst  him, 
^1^,  325— and  of  hi*  reply,  356— cha- 
"rtcter  of  Lysias  as  an  orator,  3*7, 3S9 — 
.  ^(/gip^aoa  between  him  and  Isxns,  338 
'^anafysM  of  his  s(>^ech  againsr  £ratt>s> 
Aenesi. with  extracts  and  remarks,  330 — 

-  .A^^^aod  «r  Hyperides's  speech  against 
^u'iqgeiton,  334r-337. 

6n^  drama  aiicl  roytbology,  remarks  oo. 

*),3ir  • 

Greelw,  generous  condact  of  the  Toiifan 
goremment  towards,  108, 109 — remarks 
mjb^T  c(^t^t  wiiK'the  Turks,  112. 

CnjfDoagb,|[l(Ib),statertieiit  by,  of' the  solu- 
tions odtsred  to  account  for  the  delage, 
t^9,  leOT-ntonxka  thereon,  160, 161. 

■  ■;  -R.  •■•■•• 

HUfTs  (Bishop),  sermons,  lityfe  if, '900.    , 


AoM,  wifti  remMsiMi  live  sbaf«'he  Iwd 
in  the  mock  trial  and  ■  Miirder- of  the 
I>«k«d'Eii^«eiB,fi61^-^««a.-  ^ 

Htiioe  (  Mr:),'«iis  erfwlmief  «f  Sir  ThA«M 
MaWaMi  reftMKi,'95-*-'-104b      ' 

fiungarittw  or  Ob^,  irrvptlM  of,-iito 
Enropcf.  119.  ■  ■    • 

-Hans,  andeiit,  'n(iti«et>r,11«,  117, 

HnttdiiWA  Theeryorthe  SnA,  aoiice  «f, 
140 — remarks  oa  it,  and  'on<  PfUeMor 
Play  lair's  iHostratiait-  ef  ft,  141  ,■  M«l- 
and  on  M.  de  Lac's  esaniination  of  it, 
142—144. 

HyMias^  moae"  of'  dntroymg  bcnea  'byr 
151, 1«. 

Hyperides's  oraflen  against  Aristegeiton, 
uulysisof,  334'^^37'.  ■ 


iwi)B.M— 36 
Himrn'of  a  Ciim-Tartar, d^tlb^d,  lAl, 

Heimettu,  Aueen  of  Charles  I.,  bb^raCter 
f^l8l— her  efforts  id  proselyte  hercMI- 
dfefi' to  pOpery,  188 — hei"  condudt  "to 
Xon|  Clarendon  accounted  far,  189, 190. 

Henry  Vlll.,  remarks  on  the  cl-.aracter  of, 
317. 

Huklpriiess(]VIary),  Notes  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Crim-Tariars,  116 — character  of 
tliciM,  138.     Sec  Crim-Tartars. 


de«e(tt>tlaa  «#  a  OM-Twtifitoiw  raaf . 
134. 


Germaa  11lcAtl«,'e«1^  iNflMliei  0f  ifrnadi' 

example  on,  4^7,  4t8. 
Oodby,  the  prmceof  the  peace,  iMoeti^t^  Hulhi  (Coilite),  EspllMtiofts  ofiiertea  Max 

o^  with  Boobapaite  for  the  partitlobof    '  Horame«iiispa»tiaas',S<ni.s-«ktf«tt«tiM«»i 

Pi>rlafd,56 — ioMrrection  of  th«  Spanish 

populace  at  Aranjues,  6S — frpm  whonk 

be  ii  with  difficolty  jxeserred,  liS;  64. 


Immorality  of  tfie  fVeMAt^oHMK^jfawtaaces 
■  of, -^^hkremarki^;  430.431. 
India  (Central),  gtogVaptiteai  stEeteir  of, 
Se^^botmdAri^  aM<t  sM4Beev{Kil»>-p«o- 
doctibns,  SeA-'^ndpai  cities.  396 — 
popftUtiob  Af  tolitfaiIikKa,-.3e8rSM>-~ 
accooHf  of-  its  etmfpoiient  parts  i  the 
Mahoinedans,  389— Mabrattas,  389)890 
•^-^irract^  Md  M(iiaH»t>fthfciRaitMots/ 
386,  S87. 391, 39^^heA^i>i>ltW998^ 
notice  of  the  daisA,  tiMt<(>ltinii'^hMlitd 
Xtt  th<  Rajpdots,  {^kf.— tli«  S«lMUea«r 
hrflf  ca<st$,  t6ul.  SM-^bMMM'  aiid  tner- 
{ft«A;b,'394— Mewattfes^  «MU^Bhe<t», 
994-^396— ether  trtbes/'particiriiiify  ihe 
Huugs,  396 — revenues  of  central-' 9ndia, 
Uardy's  Hi^edies,  rem^rM  "on,  with  specl-  ^    SSV  —  present  inprb«<^  aWM'-W '  4h» 


country,  398— terMwriat^tdtri^^  utg 
native  hereditary  officers,  399.  400 — 
schools,  and  festival^,  401,  403 — self- 
immolation  rare,  403^^^;4lM»ijM<iiH:« 
of  s^K-deiitraetieri,  40S,  <M(»^MreVatnit 
belief  of  witchcraft,  409'-C0fiMetattatia 
on  the  best  rmMte  of  govemiikg  and-pre« 
nervingour  dominion  in  India,  406— 419. 
413;  414 — remarks  on  *het«rsions«fAk 
scriptures  in  the  languages  of  HMdem 
IndtH',  +1 1 — and  on  tlie  mode  of  prapa- 
gating  Christianity  there,  412. 


Ui>lk^r,  present  prospSroas  sUte  of  the  do-  Impilsition,    when   first    intnxluced    into 


'  niiniuns  of,  S88 — itscauses,  398 — amount 

I'af  Ms  revenues;  397. 
Hvmilics,  style  of,  298. 
Horne's  (Bishop),  sermons,  style  of,  303. 
Horsley'is  (Bishop),  sermons,  style  of,  303. 
Ho/sas,  wild,  singular  mode  of  taking,  1& — 

ai^cntfy  Caten  by  the  Tartars,  13t,  133 

— management  of,  ia  the  Crinva,  132 — 


Spain,  2  M— commits  to  the  flame* -all 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  books,  245 — its  san- 
guinary persecutions  of  the  Protestants, 
25?— 256— tlie  inquisition  iatal.to  ftte- 
rature,  in  Spain,  258 — 260 — patrof«)Md 
and  encouraged  by  Philip  V.,  2641— '^r-^ 
tecutes'all-^iersons'  suspected  of  Mpub- 
lican  principles,  S68.  , 

Ionian 
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lowiM  UBBdi,.atikte  of,  ia  1800*:  and  in 

180S,  91-1—94 — charges  of  uol-aduunia' 

tratiuaol',  bj  Sir  -Tboauu  MaiUand,  ex- 

.  asiiaed  .a«<l  diapraved,  9i--X06-'-ibfk 

prxwporona  condition  undet'hia  govern- 

Irring  (Rev.£dward),Oratlewftsd  Ai|W-> 
menu  293— ^tia  vWaliunt  «f  tb^  nu^ 
.  of  pulpit  eloquence,  307,  ^Oft— hja  ut^^net 
dcprcfiatioa  of  the  £)]^8h  cUi^«nd 
DiMenting  ministers,  508— (pu'sonal  air 
lusions  tir  living  imteKi^  ^9— atricfures 
un  his  aele«ti9B  of  aubjects,  and  atjie, 

■  a09-nrSli3.. 

Is0u»aiid.Iijr«aB,  compared,  S28. 
■  ■  ■     t  ■ 

J. 

Jaioea  Iwat«tute-of,«minst  witchcraft,  44S 
— extract  from  his  dialogue,  on.  the  tem- 
p«Dwi(b  wUch  ba  wished  it  to  be  put 
into  execution,  449,^444. 
_  James  II.,  account  of  the  intrigues  for  db- 
solving  the  marriage,  of,  with  his  wife, 
andi  uniting  him  ki  the  iafanta-of  Portu- 
gal, 190 — IVS-i^-caaieBof.tlKi  aptations 
of  hia.rdgn,  305,  i(0£. 

Jainea  (£di*iii),vAccou«t  of  an  Expedition 
froa»  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bocky  Moun 
tains,  t-f-extenit  t>f  the  country  visited, 
ib. — ctuuactecof  tt)0.work,  S.    See  Mis 

Juho4o^'«(|Dr.)«.Cciti<;if9t  im,  Sbalu^ieare, 

tetwVi.osk, 4i^ir&4tlL  ..>;  ■" 
JadeiioV,Ti;H^d>eM  remarlia.  (H),.SX 
Ju«ot,.pcif«pntio«i  of  ^rtugal  by>;55,56 — 
jktr«ciftua  conduct'of  ikis  nimy  there*  79, 
SPnriN  de|t!««i?d.atilbe  bf^l&of  Viaieira, 
■8Q— 4j^T-t(ciiupeU«d~t«  evacuate  Poalu- 

^gli,'9%,.:\--^  ♦.. ■' 

JiMaice4.$uaMw  adiuintstntion  of,  in'Aow- 
i^,.3ff4^r9d»S60. 

\,.,j       '  ■!<        ■■.;       K. 

Ka«l«»ia.i{nd#uMi«otiGe  of,-Si4. 
KbMnra,iirruptian  of,  into  Kuropa,  118. 
Kirlbdolei  C«ve,  remarks- on  the  fossilixed 
Mmoina  of  animals  found  in,  147 — 151, 

Knavery  (American),  iuatances  of,  341 — 

M6,347. 
Knout,  horrible  punishment  of,  described, 

.137. 
Kouka,  the  capital  of  Duurnou,  notice  of, 

523 — account  of  the  Slusik,  dls;,  513. 


Landed  property,  divisioD  of,  in  Central 

India,  399. 
Langhoni  (John),  one  of  the  victims  of 

Oatea's  -plo^  beautilul  .puam  by,  200, 


tfiX-rrMttmuki  ouii^mti  on  Iiia  duuw* 

tar,  cot. 
Latiqaeifa  Serawn^  styfe  of,  S98. 
t««r.(Ri^Jlon,T.),anecdolie8of,  Mfr— 

^t— iBriuleot  speculation  of  his  son, 

Legbujrie'sJilortd'Abel,  remarks  on,  M,5t. 
iliemvcier^a  ■  Levite  d^phrAiin,  ofaaractfer 

of,  56,^1. 
Leocraltcs,  analysis  of  Lycuigos's  speedi 

against,  31 9-1-322. 
I^epignietti,'  villainous  forgery  of,  96 — fe- 
I   nieat  sentence  of,  tb. 
Lesagif's  Turcarct,  cliaracter  of,  420. 
Literature  tf(  England,  Influence  of  the  pro- 
.  %ata  court  of  Charles  IL  on,  S06— 909 

->-whea  and  bow  couiateiacted,  St09^^ 

tivvrpool  Society  for  abolishing  Negro- 
slavery,  .reuuvJM  on  the  d^ctuRation  of, 

48a 

Log-House,  American,  described,  S6t,  96$. 

Lycurgus,  speech .  of,    aj^inst  Ledcrates, 

.    analvsed,.3l9— S«2. 

Lynch  s  Law,  in  America,  Hotfoe  of,  <  35/, 
358..  ■    ■'     . 

Lysias,  dutracter  of,  as  An  Qcatol[','S27, 329 
— comparison  of  with  I&aeus,  3$8-^n6t7£e 
of  his  oration  asainst  AtidocSdat,'  394, 
325— analysis  ofli?^  orattofl  aiahlitEm-' 
tosthenes,  330—333. 


M.    ■  ■ 
Hacanlay  (Za'ch.),  Tract  on  Negro^Slavery  - 
b\f  47.5— review  of  it,  479,  480.— See 

Madrid,  occupation  of,  b^  the  French,  68 
— massacre  of  the  S|}ainards  by  them,  69 
— rcMCCupied  by  &e  Spanish  patriots,  ■ 

7-9.  ;  : 

Maeie,  origin  of,  461— accouuttf  theffid- 
gical  .cpUeges  of  Spain,  4^2— ^brobable  _ 
origin  of  tiie   hitrSd'hclion  of  theur^u ' 
magic  in  titat  couiiif-y,  453 — remarks  on  _ 
the  magical  talismans  gftiiemidtltei  fige», 
454 — curious  ludipcal  charm  tbr  staurtcli- 
ing  blood,  455  ■^-~  snpersfitiouS  ^  obstf- 
vances  of  the  e*c.of  baint  Jobn;  496^ 
tricks  of  some  natural  magicians,  4A7~ 
the  magic  of  the  Scundiiiavlans,  460 — 
spread  of  natural  magic,  461, 462 — of  tlfc 
Anglo-Saxons,  461. 

Maitlaud  (Sir  Thomas),  slanders  of,  ye- 
futed:— first  that  by  Count  Cladaii.  W 
— perfidious  ccmduct  of  Mr.  HaJUiltAii 
Browne,  89 — miserable  condition  of  Vh^ 
loiuan  islands  before  Sir  T.  MiiUAnd*s 
residence  there  as  Lord-  High  Cbnimis- 
sioner,  91 — 94 — exposure  of  Mr.  Huhje'a 
.  odnmnies  against  liim,  95-^iOOt— ^TiAh- 

nlbiu 


b9* 


IJfPpL 


•KMU  and  libcUoiii  p«tldon  ugauut  liitu 
of  CAatit  Flsmhdriori  cMi  M.  At  Hossl, 
101— expuniire  u(  othtn*  minur  charges 
■giiDst  Sir  Thomai  MaitftTid,  ICHI— 104 
'---inipruVFiiKiits  cffccipd  by  him  in  tli« 
Mtfaninisftalion  of  juitin,  104 — the  nieii- 
UtHty  of  Omtt  Britain  between  tlie 
Otveks  arr<i  iWttt,  nut  viotated  by  Ijim, 
105, 106 — tItL"  conduct  of  the  Tunis  coti- 
.'tMUed  Hrtth  tha.t  of  the  Grteka,  107, 
108 — improving  and  pn}ipei*nu9  cancN- 
tion  of  t)Mr  loniiu)  iilaitds  niider  the  BrU 
ti»h  OominiMkjnef'i  gOfemroent,  H3 — 
116. 

Malcolm  (Sir  Julin),  Memoir  of  Central 
India,  S8-J — churdcter  of  hii  work,  3B4 
— noWe  testimony  to  hii  servicei  Ctmn 
llie  g»*emor  general,  ib.  305 — Iiii  judi- 
aouM  observadum  on  the  cmtditioii  nnd. 
administmtion  uf  the  Britjsti  power*  hi 
Oatral  Indfa,  with  rcmorJia  thereon,  404 
•-*4H.     6fc  Iitdia, 

Malwa  (province),  description  of,  385, 3B6 
— overtJirown  bj  Aurangzebc,  387. 

MaHMiitoioni  of  ti^groea,  imtaace*  of,  Kith 
nmarka,  494 — hcccmiIj-  of  caution  in 
nmnamls»inti.4,  493. 

Blantotfs  tnigi'^dy  of  Saphonisba,  remiirk» 
<«!*,  with  specimens,  37,  30. 

MdMillte,  clinructer  of,  n*  a  preacher,  3S9 
*— jpftcimcn  of  one  of  his  *emiorij,  391. 

Matetlalism  {modem),  ahsnrditj  of,  cj. 
posed,  473—47.'). 

Maury  (Ctmlinnl),  Kssai  stir  I'EloqoeJice  de 
la  Chaire,  383 — character  of  hi»  worki 
S88— stricture's  on  hij  character  of  Boi. 
(net's  sennani,  Sfi^^— wnd  uf  Maasillon'g, 
«89. — See  Pulpit  Elofueuee. 

lletsh  (precious),  futt  or  riste  in  tite  tbIuc 
of,  how  atfc'Cted  by  long  pcrmh  of  the 
abundant  or  defieiml'  aupplj  vf  cotmno- 
dhies,  433^238. 

llethbdists,  citus^  of  ilic  suede js  of^  39^ — 
297. 

AIe«rattI^ir,'8  tribe  residing  in  Crtitral  In- 
aH'.iidtict  of,  3514'. 

Mis^ftSippL  rnlley  ttf,  extent  of,  1 — aa. 
cteAf  aiid  present  populytiou,  2 — notice 
of  Pittsburgit  atid  iUcoat  farm ai ion,  5- 
WinesJing,  ih. — Cincinnati,  ih. — stale  of 
fiRJ  ftjtertatdlate  country,  4 — conflacnce 
dPthe'Ohiij  Btid  Mississippi  riverSj  it?. — 
COnt^  fand  navlj:;jtioti  at  ibc  Ohio,  5 — 
itid'oftfae  river  Missiisaippi,  5^10^-n;- 
idkilis  oil  its  eleration,  11^ — tumuli  at  tku 
confluence  of  the  Mis^i^istppi  and  Mh- 
ikiiti,  13,  13— navigation  of  the  Inticr, 
13, 14 — unhealthy  itnlo  of  Cniiip  JVlis- 
saiiri,  14 — habitj  and  maimen  of  tlic  na^ 
tiv«  tlibes,  lo^dcacriptioQ  of  the  Great 


Detert,  15 — vart  tietda  of  baiosa  oea- 

lionallv  *i^n  in  ilic  vicinity  uf  rivora.  17 
— ilotic-e  of  «  prairie-dog  vilJiigr,  17,  13 
— ditvgular  mode  of  catctting  wild  borMi, 
IB — sources  of  ibe  river  Piatte,  18,  19 
'—valley  of  the  Boclty  Muunta4Ii3  (od 
tbdt^  l^logic^l  fofiMtUJi],  SO'^-botmilcal" 
production.',  il~parucularly  tlic  Tiae, 
M  —  boiliun;  spring  tieacritwd,  aa  — 
coiinu  of  the  fh<si%  Arkausaa  and  Ca< 
iiadSmi,  «?,.  ^— character  of  tlie  Kai- 
iLflia  Indiana,  S4-^gKneFaJ  jcjiiarJu  «n 
ihe  valley  of  the  lUississippi,  H^. 

Missouri,  ancient  tuniuli  at  Ibe  conAiienoe 
of,  vtith  the  Miiisiuippt,  13,  14— uun^ 
Iicattliy  stale  of  Camp  IVIissouri,  14,     , 

Misiouriopoljs,  n(jtice  of,  13, 

Moliere'i  coniedic»,  clisractcr  of,  41d,  4]d  . 
—  particularly  his  Bourgeois  GentiU 
honune,  41 B — and  liis  Tartuffe,  419 — 
iiltiitiieis  Bjul  indelicacy  of  some  at  1»U 
piin;f9,  430 — sterling  dramatic  wit,  lii] 
chief  fiicelWce.  4*0. 

MullBi!,  or  Tortur  prie&ts,  notice  of,  128. 

ftlurat,  Bcixes   Madrid,   Ba  —  euticc»   tlie 
ro^ul   family  of  Sp:iJu  inTo   ijie  toils  of 
Buouapartf^,  60,  67 — uiasaai^r^  tlic  tnhfl-  - 
bitAnt&  of  Miulrld,  69. 

Murias,  DC  Tartar  uobility,  notii.-a  of,  m, 

K,  ■         "        ■■';       r' 

Natural  magic,  ati«^^t^H  of,  AGO,  46l-r  /,i  . 

Navigation  gf  Ute  river  Uliio,  lemAika^i^ 
S — and  of  the  Mississippi,  a-^ltl.  -  ..-i- 

Neg;ro-$l,ai.^ery,  di^ti^tet  iu  pnrliiiniuift^it/i- 
and  tract«i  oii,  473,  476 — r<»i|Brki  fln  the 
several   tracts,  1*79. — WJir— aiid    on   tj^ 
debaies  in  parUatniiut,  4S;1  — 4a»-r'r«c? 
count  of  the  aciLuU  condjlioit  of  tbt^  ne- 
gro slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  435 — pBf 
ticulurly    ^vith   respect   to   fuo4,   4Et5>— 
Judging,   ib, — labour,   4fld — day*  wf  re- 
laxation, 4B7 — Sunday  luartaip  abiilHili^ 
ed,  4&7~ciiusea  of  the   tJiiuimiiiQn  ad 
ijcgro  pupplation,  4iJ7,  ^BO^-mikL  tnM$- 
niept  of  negro  slave*.  409 — why  pliTiAai  . 
object  to  Ibe  disuse  of  the  whtpj.  490 — 
the  appearance  of  t>ie  ti.e.grii{;s  a  pr<Hif 
lliat  the  charge  of  litush  treatrueut  is  nii^  ' 
founded,   4i>l -^proofs  tlial  llnjir  treat-. 
ment  has  for  years  bet'Ei   progrvjtsiveljr 
improving,   491!^ — nvccseity  ofcautiuilin 
ntanumisstons,  493  —  consideratious  on   . 
the-  Lest  mode  uf  p<ivin^  the  way  fut  iiii- 
truduciiig   voluntary  labour  iimong    tlie 
iicgruts,  500— 50-1 — t!i(7  improv^mtiitoii    ' 
tlieir  character  to  he  gradually  atieoipt- 
cd,  j05 — causea  gf  the  past  neglect  ef 
ihL'ir  Tcligiuus  iTistruvtioil,  ib. — soccess-  '. 
fui  efforts  of  tlie  inisaionariei  pf  tlie  10- 

cietj. 


nj1»fek. 
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'elcfy  for  tlic  conrcrMO))  of  ncpro  ilnvcs, 
fiOC — proul'!!  of  the  increase  of  rcliglni-* 
fexHing  aaionjr  tlifiii,  5l>7 — fliiprtiseii 
C4i)rfiiiou  tff  the  nccrocs  and  people  of 
cofoiir  ill  tlie  United  ijUtes,  psriictiJarly 
mt  Charleston,  S43,  344  —  flogged  at 
-Wasirnigtun  by  ladifs,  351. 

Niger,  rivei',  obserTatiuns  oa  tlie  ptobable 
cuur»p  of,  SSfS. 

NulUtl  ( JhoniBs),  Trartls  in  the  Arlnasa 
Tcriittiry,  1 — chaiftctcr  of  liie  work,  aad 
course  pursued  by  the  dutHKir,  4, 


O. 

Ostes  (Ti(tt»),  person  of  described,  20S— 

credirilty  of  (lie  EiigltAli  naUon  reapect- 

iag  his  plot,  109,  iOO. 
i  O^tiTs,  or  Onogurs,  ravages  of  Europe  by, 

I  117. 

I  Ohio  river,  confluence  of,  with  llie  Mimib- 

aippi,  4 — -remarks  on  itf  course  and  imvi- 

f^Btion,  5.  '       .  'i    c     ' 

Oojejn  (city),  notice ^6t,\9B<f,' 
'  Opor<i  (French),  remarli  duV4l4. 

j  Orators (iega I)  of  ancient  OreecCj  remark j 

oil,  S14 — particulnrly  of  Lycurgna's  orn- 
I  lioii   a^nrt  Ltocratcs,  319— 3f?  —  of 

^^  Lysias's  orauoii  against  AndMCides,  and 
^^^  Hiereply  flf  the  letter,  SS4— 326— Ly- 
^^^B  sias  and  Isieuj,  compared,  3'iii — charac- 
^^H  ter  of  Lysias,  327.  3'29— analysis  of, and 
^^B^  remarba  oi\  \ni  6ration  agaimt'  Er'atos- 
^     -    fbtnes,  330 — 33S-^Bnd  ori  Hjperides's 

ocBiion«gain9t  Aristdgetton,  3Si — 337. 
Otw»y'»  TWgedy  of  Dan  Carlos,  rcmqrics 
1  oil,  3?e,  9rS; 

I  Oadney  (  Dr.),  DenKam  (Maj.),  and  Oflicr*, 

I  exploratory  r«cafelie4  of  hi  (tie  iriferldr 

I  ot  AtVica,  .'>10 — tiieir  rcjccpiitin  at  Mnur- 

^^^^  sDult,  J/;.-»--jOtihley  tTience'toKoBkti,511, 
^^H  ^li^^xUiAr  reception,  i\3 — accaant  of 
^^m  the  §heik,  519,  514— of  the  Saltan  of 
^^H  Birnie,  514— «nd  of  the  Sheik's  eitpcdS- 
^^^■t  tion,  under  Boo  KhaJoom,  against  tlie 
^^^^  Feltatas,  515,  516 — dangerous  sitaatioti 
^^^^  and  providential  e«ca(>e  of  Major  DcH' 
^^^^  ham,  617,  518— the  river  Shury  exa- 
^^^B  nincd  t>y  Dr.  Oudocy  and  Lieut.  Cla.p- 
^^^B  pcrton,  519,  590 — remarks  on  their  dis- 
^^^■»  coverlet,  521,  5S!i — population  of  Bor 
^^^^  nou,  53<>,  5tl — temperature  and  produc- 
^^^K    tioiu  of  that  country,  531. 

Palafox  (Don).  biograpEiScal  notice  of,  75 
— hii  aoblo  defcoce  of  Zaraguca,  75 — 
78. 

Paley's  Sermons,  style  of,  303. 

Faraplaoa,  fortraas  of,  acqtiired'  by  the 
FrencL,  by  trekciiery,  61. 


Patrosagii;  of,  ilw  choreli  of  EoglnniV  t^ibu- 
l.iir  vivw  iif,  5.i4, 555. 

Piitxluacoa,  irruptivn  of,  into  Eurq^w,  ll9. 

I^ciuiuita  of  the  Crimea,  preatiai.  atnlc  uf, 
128 — and  of  those  io  Central  litdiH,  401, 
40-^^cpnditiw  <itf  the  English  peasantry 
K'fore  and  »iter  the  .NuruiiUt  coiiqucii, 
498,  499, 

Peek's  Tragtsdy  of  pavid  and  Eetluabc, 
remar'k«  on,  36,  37, 

Phantasmagoria,  eorly  known,  459. 

Physic  (astrological),  prevalence  ofi  46?, 
46S. 

Piccatrit's  (King)  work  on  raagk,  ruHice 
of,  453. 

Pittbburah  and  its  ooal-funnation,  de- 
scribed, 2,  3 — slate  of  tlic  country  be- 
tween it  and  CVnciunati,  3,  4. 

Plaltc  rirerji  cporsc  of,  18,19. 

Pylivsinft,  Hiiccdolc  of,  4,33  aota  f— piuii 
of  his  '  Ccrcie,  ou  la  Iqiroea  kmode,' 

^-  ,  .;,  fi'lulf 

Popular  prenching.  n^oyirks  oa,  %d$,   . 

Porteus's  (Bishop;  Sermons,  style  of,  309»\f> 

Portugal,  pi-rlidious  inea.surfa  of  Biicauk- 
paile  to  obtain  possesiicm  iif,  5j,  56Tr- 
eniigralioii  of  tin;  ;oyul  funiily  i,o  tkfi  r 
BraEils,  57,  5EI — atrocitic*  wniroittednip 
Portugal  by  thp  Frei^^  vip{lcf ,  Junot* 
79,  80— who  is  ilefc^tcd  ft  Uii;  battle  of 
V^tindro  by  Sir  Afliiiii  Welles^ey,  80 — 
02  —  and  compcJIed  ta  cvaouatc  the 
country,  by  acoiiv^ultyn.  B^,  83. 

Pfiijrie-dogs,  haljita  of,  17, 10, 

Prices,  high  or  low,  qf  commodities,  in- 
fluenced l>y  supply  and  deof^dL,  .^I^tt- 
518.     See  teohc. 

ftofits,  ellccts  of  deflcient  or  abundant 
supply  of  ciiinmiiditie.s  im,  when  com- 
pared'with  ttit  demand,  It^—^l'^^- 

Profligacy  of  Cbarles  II.  uiid  his  court,  i^ 
flueina;  *A  on  the  d,ra^a,  S06— 209f~>i^ 
how  cotinlcractedj  269—313. 

Protestants,  why  hated  by  the  Spania^c^n^  I  ^ 
257 — the  su()erlority  of  Protestant  slafCfl 
over  Popish  ones,  accounted  fpr,  St^l.  , 
262 — sketch   of  the   history   of,  protcf- 
tantisin  in  Spain,  346 — 256*  ,^, 

Publicalions  (New),  lists  of,  277.  ,  /. 

Pulpit  Elorjuence,  importance  of.  285— 
236 — causes  of  t]ic  points  of  diffcr^ee 
between  the  French  and  English  preach- 
ers ^—jfirst,  the  greats  c  frcijucncj  witfl 
which  the  duly  devolves  on  the  EngliAb^ 
than  on  the  French  preacher,  28i^  -rr^ 
which  enabled  the  tatter  to  poljjth  an^. 
elaborate  tlieir  discourses,  290  —  fiae 
opening  of  Masiilion's  funeral  oration. pn 
Louis  XIV.,  29i— English  preacher*  in, 
to  continued  course  of  cierlioii,  S92. — 
Secondly,  tbu  greater  authority  assumed 

by 


1 
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1»  tfie  pritiJlt^^aHWftr  h''l«(IMMfCfi- 
tnolic  conntries,  «9i<*94.'  Tkhdlg,  in 
Itoinan  Catbolic  eunat/ift,  tMi  sennon 
is  almost  «  dfatinct  servfcv.  t9 5 — csnsan 
of  the  popularity  <>f  th<j  Methodist 
preachers,  «95 — «97 — the  character  of 
the  polpit  eloquence  of  the  thtirch  of 
England  formed  bj  circt]mstann^,"S97 
—remarks  on  the  itylc'tJf 'Lbtlnjer,  99(( 
— of  the  homilies,'  16.— ^f  Andrewei'BMd 
Donne,  «99— of  Blshtops  Hair  and  "TJiy 


lor,  SOO— stote  of  pnlpll  rfoqneftAe  after  Schoolcraft  (H«  R.)  TrareJs.  tothe.Soorces 


the  restoration,  301 — character  of  Bar- 
row, 301— of  Tillotsoa,  i6.— of  Sher- 
lock, Clarke,  and  other  divines  of  the 
18th  century,  SOS— ^f  Bishops  Home, 
Horsley  and  Portinis,  803 — of  Drs.  Pa- 
ley  and  Blair,  f6.>-of  Mr.  IrvhiB,  SOT 
.—313 — delibeation  of  the  qnalioes-  re- 
qniske  for  a  preacher,  304 — ^306 — spe- 
cimens of  American  pulpit  eloquence, 
S5S. 

Q. 
<}iAh  (Vf.  J.)  Visit  to  Spain,  iiO— chitrac- 
terofMswoHt.i6ui.<e41. 

R. 

lUdne's  Tragedies,  remarks  ota,  44,  45. 

ftajriodts  or  nMire  Hindbo  prinees,  notice 
of,  989,  387 — thelrnSniber, •388— man- 
ners, 991,  S9t— priestsi  399— belMT  in 
witchcraft  prevalent  among  them,-  403. 

Beformat!d)nn  Spain,  sketth  of  thehisttwy 
.of,  ?4fi — 251.  finaMy  eztingmsbetl  there, 
hj_  the  ihqnisltion,  Vbt — S56. 

R^^niatttaifas,  anecdotic  of,  456i 

Kegnard's  L^gataire  Universeli  plati '  of, 
431^-estr8Cfs  ftora  it.  4S2^!t»  fndrti 
cacT,  tft. 

Begnlatora,  a  new  dags  of  American  citi- 
aens,  notice  of,  357,  358. 

Bekwratlon  of  king  Chailes  II.  described, 
.  172,  173. 

Bivemies  (EcclesiaAicftI).   See  Cltfgj.  ■ 

'Rocky  Mountains,  described,  20,  -21. 

Rohtn jfReV.  Dr.)  jbdlcions  observations  of, 
on  Burnett '  Mstory  of  his  own  time, 
170—172; 

Rowdies,  -a  new  class  of  American  citiaenfs, 
notict  of,  357; 

R^etl  (Lord  John),  Don  Cario#,  airagedy, 

'  "370 — sinalysis  of  it,  with' Extracts  and 
teraarks,  575^-382. 


Savttfy  ^M.  Due  d«  Rovigd)J  Ejitraitdes 
Memoires  concematit  la  Catastrophe  de 
M.  le  Due  d'Engiiiena  561— reroails  on 
the  total  failure  of  the  object  ofMspub* 
llcation,  5G1<— refotMlon of  hlsatteApts 
to  charge  M;  deTkU^yniBif  ivitfa  the 


cMef -gnih  W  4hr  m«nler  of  Ow  dake 
d'fimgliien,  562 — 667 — and    to-  eaouU 

■  pate  Btionhparte  from  it,  567— 67f — 
choamstawces  efthe-dake's  nsack-tsial, 
579^5r6—wnia[iks  thereon,  d76i~-580 
— exanliiHKJbit  of  Savary's  utMmpied 
vindication  of  himself,  580 — S65— his 
guilt  established,  585i 

Schiller's  tragedies,  remarks  on,  497, 4M — 
-  pwtlctflaHybn  Ma  tragedy  of  DoaOar- 
loa,-  373,  Sf  4. 


of  ttte  Mississippi  River,  1 — character  of 
the  work,  and  course  pursued  by  the 
aathor,-^— hia  aeoirant  of  tiw  eqambaf 
the-MissisBippi,6— 9— lemaiics  tiwrcon, 
9—11— Mistake  in .  Us  caleakMioM  of 
ita  etevatian.eorractoci,.  11,12.. .  ■    .  . 

Scotland,  remarks  on  the  income  of 'the 
clergy  «f,  558-^60. 

SoriptaKSi  vcrsiomrofi  in  tlw  famgnagea  of 
India,  remarks  on,  411.  '  •.  .■ 

Sermons,  difference  betwecu  Frenolr  «n4 
English  'accovaied'fDr,  292 — 299 — re- 
marks mi'the  styte  of  the  frinoipiit'iwrt- 
ters  of  sermons  Hi  the  sixteenth^  sonn- 
'  teenthi  tai*  eightaanth  hctttmnrnt^  iWW — 
S0S^>«)fiMct«p«f  Mn.  Irviag'a  senates, 

SO?-— MS..?  -        :■  '-■.,! 

Shadweli,  ^self'^aneeit -o6<  espoaaA^^iMXr, 

«0«.>  v  .  .,.  .'h 

ShakspecM;  wfaynaitfifeirly  ■ppraaiaHatl  in 
Prttice,  45^rMmirM>'ofr<tiM  RHnwhrim- 
•  Aitntlons  4f 'hia-Hanile4V«n>iiIiQiM0.«iid 
JoHct,  by  Ducist4»'  ■*»  to  what'tbb 
excellency  of  his  charactet'cafMikt»i4l6 
4ie-^-greatitHstaneehefivei»S|ii4npe^ 
Uid'SohiHer,42r,  428'--HBdnintkb)eac«Des 
in  hisp  Maeb«4>-«t«l  HainIet,4t9-^iMbIe 
testitmMiy' to- ldt>  workt'.by  a.  Kmach 
criticv  437.  . .   .  .;  i  ■    , ,.. 

Sharr  riven  nodce  oCi  519^-530i        .-, 
Shotiock's  sermons,  atylevif,  SOC.  ■■ 
Slavery,  origin  and  progiesw  o&<497-^its 
'    gradual  declhie  and'  disappeatsmia  in 
England,  499— and  in  oAiar  eoanlaes, 
499,  500.— See  Htgri  Staver^    .     ".. 
Sundies,  a  tribei  in  Central  Cudia,  aotim  of, 

.^^,S94i 
Southey  (Robtrt),  Hlsttirystrthvl^enhiso- 
lar  War,  SS^hlS'  qtmKficationi  iiMnthe 
undertaking.  54— pran  of  the  wt>rk,  55 — 
perfidious  manoeuvres  of  Buonaparte,  to 
obtain  military  possession  of  Portugal, 
55,56 — emigration  of  the  royal  family 
of  Pbrtngal  to  the  Brakils,  5r,  58-4^ 
pularcharacter  of  Prince  Fentinmkl,  -58, 
59 — his  letter  to  Buonaparte,  5B — 
charged  by  his  fiith«r  ^with'obn'sfriiiiite 
a^nstliin,  tt^->^tm(»^f.th»!Fj«im 
troops  into  Spate;- ^O^^'tfiey  gbtrfWses- 
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sion  of  Fantplona  bj  treaclter^',  (il — 
•«itQation  of  tbe  Spanish  court,  til.  6% — 
account  of  tire  insurivctjou  nt  Araiijuoz, 
-resignBtixn  of  t'liarlt*  IV.  uud  ac- 
takm  of  Ferfiiannil  VII.,  64 — (wrplcxi- 
hty  of  his  kitnalioii,  6b — be  f^lls  ijiin  tlie 
k  toils  of  BuoimiKinc,  aiid  U  sviil  prisoner 
inlo    Franco,   06,   67 — Mural   occupies 
I'A'Iadridj  68 — lie  massacres  the  S|>aiiiHrils 
tlbere,    69 — Mn^uiar    fidelity    of    Mr. 
IlSouthey's  uarration,  ii.-~Jus«|>li  Uuuiui- 
parte  intruded  into  the  tliroue  of  Spain, 
k.T'O— siniullaiieuuit  risiod  of  the  SjMiuianli 
in  the  provinces,  71,  7^ — diilkult  situn- 
tioH  of  tfae  French   in  Cataioaia,  7d — 
galiant  defeuce  of  VaWncia,  74 — ncconni 
.  of  the  siege  of  Zaragoza,  75 — 77 — sor- 

^^itriewd^r  of  the  French  Geiiern!  Duponl, 
^^^Ki78 — tlie  Spanish  patfiul.i  re-ciiter  Ma.- 
^^Btfrid,  7^ — (it; (triable  coudiict  uf  llie 
^^^r  French  iiuile r  Junot,  in  Portugal,  79,  8t) 
^^^V  —defeat  of  Ihera  at  llie  battle  of  V'riuievo, 
^^K^bv  iho  hriiiah  forccst  under  Sir  Arthur 
^^H*lfreile»lev,  ttO — 8S — remark*  on  lu«  coti- 
I^^T'  ventioit  wiili  Jnnot.  62,  BS^and  on 
If  •'florae  bleniisthes  in  Mr.  Soulh^^'i  vvoik, 
I  ■  84.  85. 

Spain,  eortduct  of  to^vards  the  conquered 
I  Moors,  S4£,  '£43 — iiitroduclivu   of  the 

Inquisition  in  that  countrj-,  244 — its  aii- 
tlpalhy  to    prititedt   books,    partieularly 
,  Hebrew  uud  Arnbic,  24-"> — the  rcfonuu- 
•ition  ill  Spain  (irst  coimnwiced   b_v  Ro- 
"  ■flrigo  df  V'def,  a-ili — account  of  hie  la- 
bours, 446 — 246 — notice  of  thoProtea taut 
church  »t  Viilladolid,  "£49 — progfesis  of 
if  rote*tanlistn  in  Spain,  350,  261 — ac- 
intof  the  first  Auto  da  Fc,  at  Valiii- 
hdoljd,   ?53,   2^3 — and   of    thii    second, 
td4i  'iib — foKitude  of  Gouzaiez  and  hi'! 
Mistcrtt^  i5i,  tb6 — and  of  the  »ijt«rs  and 
nieces  Goiucz,  956 — the  soutce  of  the 
.  bntred  of  ProtoitiinCi  by  the  S|iaiiiards, 
.457 — the  cslHblishnieiit  of  the  luquisi- 
►tioo  fatal   to  literature  in  Spain,  a.i8 — 
9<j<X— real   cause   of  ilic  iiu|ieriuriiy  »{ 
-Protestant  states  over  Popish  ones,  361, 
J6'i — ell'ect  of  ilie  accession  of  the  Houtc 
1  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  a63 
- — the  lni|ui!iitiuu  encouraged  by  Pbil'tp 
'  V.  2frl-— efforts  of  tlie  iiuiiislert  uf  Fer- 
iidiiiflnd  VI.  bnd  ol  Charles  III.  to  cbeL'k 
the  influence  of  the  church,  265 — intro- 
duction of  liberal  priiiciplest  into  Spain, 
Stifi,  2G7 — perbccution   by    the   Iiiquiii- 
tioii  of  every  one  suspected  of  republican 
principles,  as  heretical,  I2(i8 — reunirks  on 
tlie  two  parties  into  which  Spain  ia  di- 
vided, 269 — and  on  tlio  conslituiioa  of 
that    coimtry,     270 — S74  —  picture    of 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  it,  27 4j  275 — 
vot.  xxtx.  NO.  LVin.  It 


tlic  only  measure  that  will  tmnquiUize 
that  country,  '."^76 — Iil&tory  of  llie  inva- 
rioa  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte,  60 — 79: — 
evil  influence  of  French  lyametries  An 
Uie  Spanish  stage,  4^4,  4:t6 — remarks 
on  the  mngicui  colleges  of  Spain,  453, 
453. 

Stage.  proJligalo  slate  of,  in  tlie  reign  of 
CInu-les  II.  206— 20y. 

Superstitions  of  the  Criro-Tartars,  notice  of, 
136 — account  uf  the  superstitious  philo- 
sophy of  the  middle  ages,  464—468 — of 
the  seventeeudi  century,  469 — 471, 

Supply  and  Demand,  inlUieiice  of,  on  the 
prices  of  comraoditjea, 216 — 218 — e fleets 
of  variations  in  the  seasons  on  the  supply, 
as  compared  ifitli  the  demand,  219 — 
as — effects  of  ileficieut  or  abundant 
biipply,  when  compared  with  the  de- 
mand, un  proOis  and  comiuercial  s(>ecu- 
lations,  293 — 23i — and  of  long  periods 
of  abundant  or  driicieiit  supjily,  on  ibe 
fall  or  rise  in  value  of  the  prcciouf  me 
fala,  23S— 238. 

Swift  (Dean),  remarks  of,  on  Bunt^fs^^^ 
tory  uf  bis  own  Time,  166 — 168« 
T. 

Tnlisman.'i,  magical,  o£|the  middle  ages, 
marks  on.  454.  ,   .  n 

Talleyrand  (M.  dc),  excnipated  from  the 
charge  cf  51.  Savary,  of  beina  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  llie  Duke  d'Eu^en,  562 
--.567. 

Tartars,  irruption  of,  into  Russia,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  121 — description  of 
llieir  persons,  ih. — defeat  the  Riissians, 
122— are  finally  subdued,  iif.  See  Crim- 
Tariars. 

Taylor's  ^Bishop),  Sermons,  style  of,  300. 

Tiiackeruy  (Rev.  Francis),  Defence  of  the 
Clergy  "of  the  Cljurch  of  Eiigjand,  524. 
Sec  Ctergy. 

TillotMjn'd  Senaona<  chaxacter  of,  301, 302. 

Tithes,  proved  to  originate  in  grant,  or  by 
prescription,  587,  588.  533—537 — vin- 
dication of  th*-  authorities  on  which  tliat 
proof  rests,  538.  539 — the  assertion  lliat 
they  orifjiiiated  in  a  parliamentary  grant 
cunsidered,  540,  541 — utid  the  right  of 
tlie  clergy  la  them  iwtablislicd,  541t7 
,>}3 — proof  llinl  tithes  do  not  add  to  the 
cxchiuigeublc  or  money  value  of  land, 
52U — 53SJ — and  that  the  common.  clit> 
incur  about  the  buttJien  of  on  ecclesiosti- 
cal  establishment  is  utterly  uiifuuudcd, 
543,  544— the  right  of  the  clergy  to  a 
full  tenth  of  the  gross  produce,  establishr 
cd,  54-1 — 516 — the  alwlition  of  thera 
would  not  permanently  increase  the  aver 
rage  profits  of  i;ajiital  employed  in  agri- 
coltQiG,  647. 

a.  Tooke 


oe- 

1 
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Took*  (Thpmu),  Thougtitt  and  DeUilt  on 

-  and  plan  of  his  work,  ib. — remark*  on 

his. definitions  of  ih>:  <  depreciation  of 

'  •  Umbejr'Wnd  '  deprtrclMiion  of  cnrrency,' 

:    tl4,  «t^— prvpothiniTS  catabJiiihod   b^ 

Mr.  Tooke's  work;  Firit,  tbtt  Uic  pUQCi. 

of  cbminodities  deprad  i.'iiLircl^'  on  aup- 

Sy  and  demand,  216 — tli — Seatadh, 
■t  the  npply>oficuiumodifi»,  »  ii<ini<- 
>p^red,«itK  thA'daiimntj,  U  mmb  man: 
affected,  and  fu^  p  mucV  l<Vtg<;r  puriud, 
by  ▼nriatioh*  inHU«  sM^n),  than  Iks 
.    -kfthntD   beai-'tdp[Wi(.<d,  'ii&^i^'^ 
'  -S^rd/Vt.that  ^\4f^  tLe  supjj^  of  i:uraniO' 
dities  It  in  some  d<^ee  ilt^tkieut  coiu- 
■pkfed  #hli  tiM  ttemiind,  pruflU  arrKl^b, 
'  •  vcA  nMrcantile  ipettilittiuns  f^natiy  ei>- 
oouraged  {  and  Wcc  vctsA  wtwn  ttm  sup. 
ply  is  abundant  CO  lupu  red  it  it  1 1  the  di:- 
"■"s^tartd,    its— «3«— and    ToxtrtU^,    that 
■  iiffvMn  pariods  of 'abundant  or  deliclejit 
'  ^  jui|»f  lyivx  of  conaiderahib  daraliuu,  ttiej 

*  '  Me  necessarily  acc(ini|>aiiied  wkli  B  fall 
'?''«l4l'Hte>lliftJwVafue  of  the  pFeciotis  ijietnls 
fir.'  ill  (ke  caamtir^  where  U^v  take  ptaic, 

accordiog  to  any    iiiiidc  uf  ettituaiing 
their  ▼alue  which  hai  ever  been  conii- 
^•♦^adifedW  ipprtrxiniBting  to  the  truth,  K33 
,Tjtm<fiftyrt<"nrilldi«»eTen»ufe!i,  gfig..     . 

•  tXlSW^JMyFl^wb),  ?tM  ti;  uf  during  and  sub- 
'  V  aiSteHny  to  the  llQi-ulutlun,  afi,  2!"— 
"^''piMdlmt(!  attaehruFnt  of  ihe  French  to 

kit]  tbfiiA(aioa>  stfloe-tlie  i-estoralina  of  the 
'BourboDS,  $8 — the  t'r(?jich  tbeatfO  de- 
ib'ended  from  tlie  G r iik  ^ i ajjp ,  se 9 — 3 1 — 

.  •    !«pA^en  of  the  tragcd'm  q1'  tmriuer,  Sf). 

;i,i-..84— ^Of  HanJji,  ^4,  ^ii— rtmuirka  on  ihe 
t|»gedie^  t^,C«rpeUle,  ;5'J,  40— partittt- 
. '    laifW  of  HJs  '  Cid,'  40— 4.1— on  the  tra- 

''•'•*^^ie»-«f  Ritefne,  44,  45— wiJ  wt  the 

'vr,  imitakiow  o(  Shi^«pean'i  tragpdies  br 
Iracis,  46 — 49 — on  the  tragedi**  of  Ar- 
nault, 49,  50— Lt  Mercier,  50,  5l  — 

»>*>-fi(«g«W*«,  St^oirthe  fater  Freocli  ttngt-^ 

,b>W}«»f' Str-iaflaence  of  the  French  na- 
.    tional  taste  upon  the  ilicatre,  62,  as. 

^Tska  CLalte),  notice  of,  511,  AlS.  520, 

iioilsWJ'         ■■ 

tliilotBViii  9!  t^e-eonflucnce  of  the  rivers  Mill- 
sissippi^itd  Missoun,  notice  of,  !»,  ]3. 

"VtRMfeia;  gallant  defence  of,  by  tbe  Spani- 
^.(,r)Br*,(fl[4. 

I  .yiJ6r  (Rodrigo  de),  the  Apostle  of  (he  Be- 
'      formation  in  Spain,  246—848. 
,  «VWIey  0^  the  Mississijjpi  described,  1—21. 

— general  remarks  thereun,  E.i. 
f    Villeinaee,  state  of,  in  Kiigland,  in  il^e 
'  infddle  pges,  498— its  decline,  499. 

V'*    ,bii.. ..    .    .  ... 


Vimetfo,  battia  of,  M— M.  ,- 

Vines,  etubertnt,  ib  tbe'rklley  of  tBe'Ai4aui- 

W. 

Wat,  infhiente  of,  on  the  price  bf  coni,  tW 
— «^4— cdects  afUte  tatawar  ddlMkBe 
coiiautn  f>tioo,  as  «ett  as  «n  Brhish  ex- 
ports, 'i'tt—tl^. 

Waririck  (Sir  Philip),  reflections  of,  on  the 
tMirder'nf  Oltertto,  W,- 178^bb>ac- 
cuuitt  oC  the  eonditifH  «f  |h«t|E^sh 
people  before  the  iiYil  war,  17^.'  '   < 

Wishlngtdii',  i^i^Aeift  rtkte  of,  ,S44,  345— 
!j»«e  JU»|giiig  tlker«/1>y  ImH«8,  SHP't 

Wtrbb  ^Captain  W.  9.X'Botice«f  an^fbla- 
viuti  remains  discovered  Iq,  in  tfl^^'- 
mulayuti  dAnctahts,  tH,  iSo.      ''  '  ' 

VVeMc/^y  (Sir  Ai^ilr),  defeats  flM^fMiich 
at  the  baftlfl  .af-  Viflieira,  80^0St4-i'«- 
niarhii  on  the  wisdom  of  his  oqpvration 
•with  JuHof,  a?,  W.'  '  ■  '      '*- 

Wti»elln|;,to«^,  pMseMstaMl>fy8.t*«f^ 

W'ilbc{{urce(WiltiAni,<EK^)l  App«(ilj«>Ce. 
half  of 'NegK  Slaves,  ^75— reimrlu 
1 1  ier«)n,  47^.     See  W^r&-Stot«rt. ' 

Witclicrntt,^tMcts  «!),. 440— ««RM^  Af,)^- 
vaU'ni  ia  Central  India,  403 — .tyiWiyinn 
used  a^ainatit,  in  the  fifteenth  cantnry, 
441— wrtftc/Afl;  boW  pWrffsriecTby  the 
o)deanaMb1a4««li:ii|)Mtl*^i4iSU.iiake 
of  .dit^r^fkt  iH^  4^i>«fttMm4i|t.  |ik|lM9^ 

\apiv,  onr\ttlt:«<rapCk"Mftti  >«bM<^^<lie 
wished  thut  act  ■  ^  b^  pu|<  iii»  esfif^iitipn, 
Ui.  444r7-pros«cntion  >  of  .WilliSiii  Coke 

■  and  Alison  Dick, in  Sibtlifl^'.fdr'Wnai- 
cnift,  Mi,  i45-^singuhlr'odcMiM«tr  of 
Lilliat  Adie,  44i>,^-4)vb%ivo*H«^<!CKlion 
uf  A  Scottish  witch  in  l7f  %,  44&— ;ai^  of 
numeious  other  persohij  lA^ ^N^^"  Kjg. 

■  land,  lA.  -M  repeal  of  ^tlM'-  BrK!«b>')8ws 
conceitting  witchcrali,  Uk^^\dfi0ni^  of 
the  hcirrid  prosecutions  for  yvitchqraft,  at 
Wnrtiiljargh,  in  letT/'ldJTB  aW  16W, 
447— :ind  in  the  bishopfie'bf  Bai*lk>rg, 
447,  448 — remarks  od>  tll«.  0onfiea(fions 
extc)r1«l  from  witches  ^y  the  rack,  449« 
450 — on  the  witchcraft  of  the'  Sca^dtaa* 
Tiam,  451, 45<i    •  •    ■  '         'il'    ' 

WomeDj  condition  and  aiBusemeut*-  of, 
among  the  Crira-Tartars,  131,  liSC — op- 
pressive condition  of,  in  ancient' Greece, 
Si7. 

Y. 

Vaon  (Riwr),  notice  of,  5tS. 


Zarn^oEa,  account  of  the  siege  «f,  73 — 77. 
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^^OTE.— ^/n  Continuation  of  lumligence  respecting  the  Interior 

of  Af'ritm 

^^  ppr  the  21stOctober  last,  the  Cominander-io-Chlef  of  the  African 
"itntion  gave  an  order  to  llie  cominander  of  H .  M.  S.  Swinger,  to  con- 
vey tn  ilie  Britihh  factory,  a!  the  mCtilh  of  Benin  river,  and  there  land, 
Mr.  JJelzoni,  wlio  made  his  appearance  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  with 
ii  view  to  penetrate  iiito  the  interior,  towards  Timbuctoo.     It  so 
''iiaiipencd  that,  at  this  tinre,  thet^e  \\'as  on  board  the  Owen  Gleii- 
_jJower,  a  seaman  known  by  ih*iname  of  William  Pasco,  whose  real 
najne,  however,  was  Abou  Bouker,  a  native  of  Houssa,  an  tntelli- 
"■^entand  well-behaved  nian,  about  thirty-three  years  of  age.     This 
'man  left  Kashna,  or,  as  he  ciUs  \i,   Birme'Kas/tna  (the  city  of 
.i>Jiashna),  about  the  year  1805,  in  conipuny  with  a  caravan  of  mer- 
''^chaiits;  some  intended  to  fcolliecl  iTie   Cnola  nuts  in  Gurya^  and 
others  with  slaves  for  the  coiast.     In  four  days'  travelling  (on  ^sses 
and  mules,  at  the  rale  of  lwenty-ti*e  miles  a  day)  from   Bimie- 
'"•  Kashna,  they  reached  a  rrver  as  wide  as  the  Gambia  at  St.  Maj-y's, 
*'rfth'aJngio  the  right  of  the  rising  sun,  and  coming  from  tliecoMhlry 
•lefiiBo^er,  ".:It  is  called  the  Quarra-iuan-dadi,  or  River  of  fresh 
•  wwtefr. 

\7,' '  Kive  d'.iys  beybiad  this,  still  travelling  to  the  southward,  they  arrived 
n9Vk  the  banks  of  anotlter  river,  deeper  and  broader  than  the  former, 
Htrflc'd  iintbi^  '^\vst\\  runs  thi-ough  the  countries  Guariand  Noojfi ; 
•'^l^l^d'h^his  licfiitqld,  a  ltd  believes,  that  these  two  streams  unite  into 
^oae^at  Zugnvt  un^r  Kaba,  and  that  it  then  proceeds  towards  the 
P^itom^  Mfii .  to  Birnie  BornON.  The  Gidbi  has  a  strong  saline 
^^8tb^'','ajid  'abounds  wilh  hippopotami  and  alligators.  Proceeding 
lu  ?M*athfcrly  for  several  days  (he  docs  not  recollect  tiovv  many)  he  came 
o"i« 'flight  of  a  raifge  of  high  mountains,  one  part  of  which,  namtd 
^'^^ff^ao'ihii/,  \D\ich  higher  than  llie  rest,  had  a  s'hile  top  like  marble 
«w(8iiow)j  and  in  its  appearance  resembled  Fogo,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
«»  Verd  Islands. 

"C.^.",  to  abont  a  week  after  leaving  these  mounluitis,  they  discovered 
'^ftnesea  from  the  sunitnit  of  some  high  hills,  v  hich  having  descended, 
"'tliey  had    to  cross  a  small  river  called  Ec/wo  (supposed   to  Jbe 
)^'jPflrgy.T|.     Prom  hence  (they  continued  their  route  in  the  direction 
of  the  setting  sun,  having  the  Sea  in  sight  at  intervals  on  the  Ifeft 
^  hand,  and  in  ten  days  anived  at  Aiinamaboe  on  the  coast. 
"  ■     Here  Abou  Bunker  took   the  name  of  William  Pasco,  and  en- 
tered on  board  the  Lille-Belt,  M'ilh  die  determination  of  following 
the  sea,  a  trait  of  no  small  degree  of  boldness  in  a  young  man  frbm 
Htte  centre  of  Africa,  who  had  beheld  that  element  for  ihe  first  lime; 
and  he  lias  ever  since  remained  in  his  Majesty's  naval  service. 
"      A  circnmslance,  however,  occurred  which  made  him  desirous  of 
being  diachargfd  from  the  Owen  Glendower.     In  a  Porlugueze 
Hiayo-vessel  of  about    100  tons,  were  found,  when  captured,    187 

human 
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liuniati  beings  crammed  down  into  the  hold.     Many  of  them  were 

brought  on  board  the  conimQ<iort''9  ship ;  several  of  them  proved 
to  be  from  Houssa,  and  auine  from  Birm&-K»shr)ti,  who  were  ac- 

auainted  witii  the  faniily  of  Abou  Boulcer ;  and  from  them  he  learned 
lal  a  young  woinun,  to  whom  he  was  attached  in  his  youth,  and 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  still  remained  single,  having  refused 
several  advauUgeous  offers,  under  a  firm  belief  tliat  the  object  of 
her  early  ufi'ectious  was  still  ulive,  and  would  one  day  return.  From 
this  moment,  he  became  desirous  of  procuring  his  discharge  from 
the  service,  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  from  Cape  Coa«t 
tlirough  tlie  Gunja  country  to  Ilousjia.  Just  at  this  time  Belzuni 
fortumitely  made  his  appearance ;  and  the  commanding  officer  did 
not  hesitate  to  allow  Abou  Bouker  to  accompany  him  iu  his 
attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo,  which  seems  to  be  the  object  of  this 
.  enterprizing  traveller. 

Abou  Buuki-r  represents  Birnic-Kasfaiia  to  be  about  twenty  times 
as  large  as  Stertu  Leone,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Liiilbi,  or  Niger, 
which,  in  the  last  month  of  the  periodical  rains,  overdows  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  thereby  affording  great  benefit  to  the  rice-crops, 
but  somctiiue<i  injurious  to  the  planlations  of  [ndiun  corn  and  yams. 
They  have  figs,  lemons,  and  oranges ;  but  he  saw  no  cocoa-nuts 
till  he  came  to  the  sea>coast.  Their  domestic  animals  ate  sheep, 
<)xen,  cat))els  and  horses.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  but  of 
one  story  only.  The  king's  palace  covers  as  much  ground  as  Sierra 
Leone.  There  is  a  market  three  times  a  week,  to  which  slaves, 
Coola-auts  and  salt  are  the  chief  articles  brought  by  the  Moor» 
in  exchange  for  gold  and  cowries. 

The  king,  he  says,  has  a  large  army,  both  horse  and  foot;  their 
«rm9  are  spears,  bows  and  arrows;  and  on  their  warlike  expeditions, 
elephants  are  employed  to  carry  their  biiggage.  The  king  has  a 
multitude  of  wives,  and  every  nian  takes  as  many  as  he  pleases  or 
can  afford  to  keep,  or,  as  Abou  Bouker  expresses  it,  '  more  wife 
one  man  have,  more  gentleman  he  be.'  The  people  are  all  Ma- 
Lomedans,  and  in  Birnie-Kaslma  there  are  not  lesii  than  fifty 
mosques. 

One  day's  jiiuiney  to  the  westward  of  Kashna  is  a  town  called 
Ziitimi,  chieriy  inhabited  by  Moors.  Three  days  beyond  this  in 
the  same  direction  is  Zangjaiu-^  and  two  days  still  further  west  in 
Alkali^  the  capital  of  a  country  called  Gober,  standing  on  each 
Bide  of  the  river  (Giilbi).  To  the  eastward  he  knows  nothing ; 
but  has  often  heard  bis  grandfather  say,  that  Biruie-liornou  is 
fifteen  days' Journey  from  Birme- Kashna  towards  the  rising  sun. 

We  can  have  no  doiiht  of  the  accui^cy  of  this  iu  formation  bs  fur  as  it  goes ;  end,  con- 
pccted  with  Mujor  Deuhani'i  expeiiitioii  to  tl)c  same  uhain  of  moimtuiiis  cru<t»ed  by 
Ahvu  IVrnkVr  it  iliowi  by  how  much  shorter  a  way  mny  the  Niger  and  tbe  ooaatlies 
it  vmtsit,  be  approached  from  the  Bight  of  Btriin,  than  frnra  auy  other  quarter. 


Loadon:  Ciluicd  bj  C.  Ruwortli,  Bcll-jrtid,  lenple-bir. 
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